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CHA&LBS  THB  FIBSlC- 


r 
Of  his  romantic  excursion  into  Spam  ibr  the  Infainfea,  m«tj 

curious  particulam  are  scattered  amongst  foreign  writers, 

which  distday  iht.tuperstitious  prejudices  which  prevailed  on 

this  occasioa^iuid,  perhaps,  dcvelope  the  mysterious  politics  of 

the  courts  of  %>ain  and  Eome. 

Cardinal  Ghietano,  who  had  long  heen  nuncio  in  Spain,  oh- 
serves,  that  the  people,,  accustomed  to  revere  the  Inquisition 
as  the  oracle  of  divinity,  abhorred  the  proposal  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Infanta  with  an  heretical  prince ;  but  that  the 
king's  council,  and  all  wise  politicians,  were  desirous  of  its 
accomplishment.  Gregory  XV.  held  a  consultation  of  car- 
dinals, where  it  was  agreed  that  the  just  apprehension  which 
the  English  catholics  entertained  of  being  more  crueUy  per- 
secuted, if  this  marriage  failed,  was  a  sufficient  reason  to 
justify  the  pope.  The  dispensation  was  therefore  imme- 
diately granted,  and  sent  to  the  nuncio  of  Spain,  with  orders 
to  inform  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  case  of  rupture,  that  no 
impediment  of  the  marriage  proceeded  from  the  court  of 
Rome,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  expedited  the  dispensation. 

The  prince's  excursion  to  Madrid  was,  however,  universally 

blamed,  as  being  inimical  to  state  interests.     Nani,  author  of 

a  history    of  Venice,    which,   according   to  his    digressive 

mander,  is  the  universal  history  of  his  times,  has  noticed  this 

affiur.    *'  The  people  talked,  and  the  English  murmured  more 

than  any  other  nation,  to  see  the  only  son  of  the  king  and 

hmx  of  his  realms  venture  on  so  long  a  voyage,  and  present 

■df  nther  as  a  hostage,  than  a  J^isband  to  a  foreign 

n  widely  difl^red  in  gOffiiriimMit  and  religion,  to 

'wrat  JKDd  fiipplioitiQns  a  woman  whom 


Philip  and  his  ministers  mndc  a  point  of  honour 
science  to  refuse."* 

Houssaie  obsetves,  "  The  English  council  were  agoinBt  it, 
.  but  king  James  obstinately  resolved  on  it ;  being  over-per- 
suaded by  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  anibaaaador,  whose  facetious 
humour  and  Hvely  repartees  greatly  delighted  him,  Ood- 
domar  persuaded  him  that  the  presence  of  the  prince  would 
not  fail  of  accompUshing  this  union,  and  also  the  restitution 
of  the  electorate  to  his  son-in-law  the  paUtine.  Add  to  this, 
the  Ear!  of  Bristol,  the  English  arabassador-eitraordinary  at 
th(!  c'oiut  oPMadrid,  finding  it  his  interest,  wrote  repeatedly 
to  his  majei'ty  that  the  success  was  certain  if  the  prince  came 
there,  for  thfft  the  Infanta  would  be  charmed  with  his  per- 
sonal appearance  and  polished  manners.  It  was  thus  tha 
Jtuncs,  seduced  by  these  two  ambassadors,  and  by  his  p 
rental  affection  for  both  his  children,  permitted  the  Prince 
Wales  to  travel  into  Spain."  This  account  differs  from  f 
rendon. 

Wicquefort  says,  "  that  James  in  all  this  was  the  dt 
Gondomar,  who  well  knew  the  impossibility  of  this 
riage,  which  was  ahfce  inimical  to  the  interests  of  pc 
and  the  Inquisition.     For  a  lung  time  he  amused  his  m 
with  hopes,  and  even  got  money  for  the  liousehold  eif 
of  the  future  queen.     He  acted  his  part  so  well,  tl 
King  of  Spain  reoonipensed  the  knave,  on  his  return 
seat  in  the  council  of  state."     There  is  preserved  ir 
tiah  Museum   a   considerable  series   of  letters   whi 
between  James  I.  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  a' 
daring  their  residence  in  Spain. 

*  The  prince  anit  duke  trarellod  uader  the  uaamed  nnr 
Tbomae  Smith.  King  Jamea  wrote  a.  poem  on  this  eipi 
the  fitst  and  last  verses  are  ss  follow.  A  coji;  is  prest 
Bawlinsou  AIS8.,  Bodleian  Library  : — 

"  Wliat  sadden  change  hatli  darked  of  lute 
The  glury  of  the  Arcadian  state  t 
The  deec;  Sackt  refuse  to  feed, 
The  lambH  to  play,  tlie  ewea  to  brfed  ; 
The  altara  graofce,  the  ofTeringa  t 
Till  Jack  and  Tom  do  safe  reta' 
"  Kind  shepherda  that  hare  loved  tb' 
Be  nut  loo  ra^h  in  censuring  wron! 
Correct  yonr  feara,  leave  off  to  mr 
The  heavens  shall  favour  their  t< 
Commit  the  care  to  Royal  T 
Of  JHb  bis  son,  and  Tom 


Charles  the  First. 

I  shall  glean  some  furtber  particulars  concerning  this  mys- 
[  terioua  affuir  from  two  Englisli  contemporaries,  Howel  and 
Wilson,  who  wrote  from  tlieir  own  observations,  Howel 
had  been  employed  in  this  projected  match,  and  resided 
during  its  negotiation  at  Madrid. 

Howel  describes  the  first  interview  of  Prince  Cliarles  and 
the  Infanta.  "  The  Infanta  wore  a  blue  riband  about  her 
arm,  that  the  prince  might  distinguish  her,  and  as  soon  as  she 
saw  the  prince  her  colour  rose  very  high." — Wilson  informs 
UB  that  "two  days  after  this  interview  the  prince  was  in- 
vited to  run  at  the  Hug,  where  his  fair  mistress  was  a  spec- 
tator, and  to  the  glory  of  his  fortune,  and  the  great  content- 
ment both  of  himself  and  the  lookers-on,  he  t^k  the  ring 
the  Tcry  first  course."  Howel,  writing  from  Madrid,  says, 
"  The  people  here  do  mightily  magnify  the  gallantry  of  the 
journey,  and  cry  out  that  he  deaerved  to  have  the  Infanta 
thrown  into  his  artai  the  first  night  he  came."  The  people 
^pear,  however,  some  time  after,  to  doubt  if  the  English  had 
r  any  religion  at  afl.  Again,  "  I  have  seen  the  prince  have  his 
1  eyes  immovably  fised  upon  the  Infanta  half  an  hour  together 
in  a  thoughtful  speculative  posture."  Olivares,  who  was  no 
friend  to  this  match,  coarsely  observed  that  the  prince 
watched  her  aa  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  Charles  indeed  acted 
everything  that  a  lover  in  one  of  the  old  romances  could  have 
done.*  He  once  leapt  over  the  walls  of  her  garden,  and  only 
retired  by  the  entreaties  of  the  old  marquis  who  then 
gnarded  her,  and  who,  falling  on  his  knees,  solemnly  protested 
that  if  the  prince  spoke  to  her  his  head  would  answer  for  it. 
He  watched  hours  in  the  street  to  meet  with  her ;  and  Wil 
EOn  says  he  gave  such  liberal  presents  to  the  court,  as  well  as 
Buckingham  to- the  Spanish  beauties,  that  tlie  Lord  Treasurer 
MiddleseK  complained  rejieatedly  of  their  'waateful  pro- 
digality.t 

*  In  M9.  Earl.,  6987,  is  preeetred  Backingham'a  letl«r  to  James  I., 
deacribiug  the  £rat  iaterriew.  Speakiog  of  the  prince,  he  asya,  "Eabj 
CfaarleB  is  bimself  ao  touched  nt  the  heart,  that  he  codfeeaea  all  he  ever 
jet  Ban  is  DoUiing  ta  her,  aad  awean,  that  if  he  want  her,  there  ahatl  be 

-)■  Thoagh  Buckingham  and  Charles  were  e^dgeani  of  jewels  for  preaents, 
the  king  woa  equally  profuse  in  esDdiag  until  he  had  exhauatcd  hia  store, 
tionsiderabl;  mure  than  130,000/.  v(«rth  vere  coDaigaed  to  Spaia.  Id  a 
letter  from  Newmarket,  Marflh  J7,  1823,  preserved  m  Harleion  MS.  6987, 
he  enumeratea  a  large  qnanlit;  to  be  preaented  ta  the  Infanta  ;  and  he  it 
equally  oarefol  that  Fiinee  Charles  iboold  be  veil  aapplied  ;    "  ks  for  thee. 


C/iarks  the  First. 

Let  v»  now  observe  by  what  mode  this  mutch  was  c 
sented  to  by  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Romo.     Wilson  infoi 
us  that  Charles  agreed  "  That  any  one  should  freoly  propoi 
to  him  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  catholic   religioi 
withoiit  giving  any  impediment ;  but  that  he  would  nevB 
directly  or  indirectly,  permit  any  one  to  speak  to  tho  Infann^ 
ag^nat    the   same."     They    probubly   had    tampered   witit 
Charles  concerning  his  religion.     A  letter  of  Gregory  XV,  to 
him  is  preserved  in  Wilson's  life,  but  its  authenticity  has  been 
doubted.    Olivares  said  to  Buckingham,  "  You  gave  me  some 
assurance  and  hope  of  the  prince's  turning  catholic."     The 
duke   roundly  answered   that   it   was    false.     The   Spanish 
minieter,  confounded  at  the  bluntness  of  our  English  duke, 
broke  from  him  in  a  violent  rage,  and  lamented  tliat  state 
matters  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  himself  justice.     This 
insult  was  never  forgiven  ;  and  some  time  afterwards  he  at- 
tempted to  revenge  himself  or  Buukingham,  by  endeavoorin' 
to  persuade  James  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  conspira' 
against  him. 

We  hasten  to  conclude  these  anecdotes,  not  to  he  founf" 
the  pages  of  Hume  and  Smollett. — Wilson  says  that ' 
kingdoms  rejoiced : — "  Preparations  were  made  in  Engls 
entertain    the    Infanta;    a  new    church   was   built 
James's,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was   laid  ' 
Spanish  ambassador,  for  the  pubHc  exercise  of  her  r 
her  portrait  was  multiplied  in  every  conier  of  tb' 
such  as  hoped  to  flourish  under  "her  eye  suddenly  be' 
powerful.     In  Spain  (as  Wilson  quaintly  expresses 
the  substance  was  as   much  courted  as  the   shp 
Indeed  the  Infanta,  Howel  tells  us,  was  applying  I 
English  language,  and  was  already  called  the  I 
England.     To'conclude, — Charles  complained  of  tl 
delays  ;  and  he  and  the  Spanish  court  parted  with 
civilities.      The   Infajita  however    observed,  th 
Prince  loved  her,  he  would  not  have  quitted  her.' 

How  shall  we  dispel  those  clouds  of  myster' 
politics  have  covered  this  strange  transaction 
that  James  Lad  in  view  the  restoration  of  th' 

my  sweet  goaaipj  I  eend  thse  a.  feir  tsble  dinniond  for  t 
Tbe  king  inganioiialj  prompta  them  to  present  the  I 
looking-glsBB  to  hang  a,t  her  girdle,  and  to  asaare  her 
•Vhensueiei  she  shall  be  plesaed  to  look  tn  it,  tshe  s\ii 
"   ■   lithor  her  brother's  QF  your  fttther'a  dominioEs  c 


Duke  of  Buckingham. 

I  his  daughter,  whom  he  could  not  effectually  asgist ;  that  the 
r  court  of  Kome  had  speculations  of  the  most  dangeroas  teu- 
Idency  to  the  protestant  religion;  that  the  marriage  wan 
D  broken  off  by  that  personal  hatred  which  eiiated  between 
B  Ohvares  and  Buckingham ;  and  that,  if  there  was  any  ain- 
1  oerity  esdsting  between  the  parties  eoncerned,  it  rested  with 
F  the  Prince  and  the  Infanta,  who  were  both  yonthfiil  and  ro- 
f  mantie,  and  were  but  two  beautiful  ivory  balls  in  the  hands 
I  of  great  players. 


DtJKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his  bold  and  familiar  mimuer, 
appears  to  have  been  equally  a  favourite  with  James  I.  and 
(Siarlee  I.  He  behaved  with  singular  indiscretion  both  at 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

Various  anecdotes  might  be  collected  from  the  memoir 
writers  of  those  countries,  to  convince  us  that  our  court  was 
always  little  respected  by  its  ill  choice  of  this  amimsfador. 
His  character  is  hit  off  by  one  master-stroke  from  the  pencil 
of  Hume :  "  He  had,"  says  this  penetrating'  observer  of  men, 
"English  familiarity  and  French  levity  ;"  so  that  he  was  in 
full  poEBCBsion  of  two  of  the  most  offensive  qualities  an  am- 
bassador can  possess. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  has  written  an  interesting  life  of  our 
duke.  At  school  his  character  fully  discovered  itself,  even  at 
that  early  period  of  life.  He  would  not  apply  to  any  sarious 
studies,  but  excelled  in  those  hghter  qualifications  adapted  to 
please  in  the  world.  He  was  a  graceful  horseman,  musician, 
and  dancer.  His  mother  withdrew  him  from  school  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  and  he  soon  became  a  domestic  fa- 
vourite. Her  fondness  permitted  bim  to  indulge  in  evMy 
caprice,  and  to  cultivate  those  agreeable  talents  which  were 
natural  to  Mm.  His  person  was  beautiful,  and  his  manners 
insinuating.     In   a    word,  he    was    adapted    to  become    a 

.  courtier.  The' fortunate  opportunity  soon  presented  itself ;  for 
lames  saw  him,  and  invited  him  to  court,  and  showered  on  him, 
Hrith  a  prodigal  hand,  the  cornucopia  of  royal  patronage. 
Houssaie,  iu  his  political  memoirs,  has  detailed  an  anecdote 
'  this  duke,  only  known  to  the  English  reader  in  the 
Mneral  observation  of  the  historian.  When  he  was  sent  to 
France,"  to  conduct  the  Princess  Henrietta  to  the  arms  of 


fi  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Charles  I.,  ho  had  the  inBolence  to  converse  with  the  QuM 
ol'  France,  not  as  an  ambuisaclor,  but  bb  a  lover!  The  Ua 
vhioneGE  of  Senecy,  her  ludy  of  honour,  enraged  at  aeoinf;  til 
conversation  continue,  seated  hcriwlf  in -the  aru-chair  of  ti 
Queen,  who  that  day  waa  conGned  to  her  bed ;  slia  did  tt 
to  hinder  the  insolent  duke  from  uppronchiug  the  Quel 
and  probably  taking  other  liberties.  As  she  ohsorved  that  1 
still  persisted  in  the  lover,  "  Sir,"  she  said,  in  a  severe  tone  i 
voice,  "  you  must  learn  to  be  silent ;  it  is  not  thus  we  « 
dresB  the  Queen  of  France,"  T| 

This  audacity  of  the  duke  is  further  confirmed  by  Nani,  in 
his  siith  book  of  the  History  of  Venite ;  an  historian  who  it 
not  apt  to  take  things  lightly.  For  when  Buckingham  was 
desirous  of  once  more  being  ambassador  at  that  court,  in 
1626,  it  was  signiBed  by  the  French  ambassador,  that  (  " 
reasons  loell  known  to  Aimiej^hia  person  would  not  he  agre 
able  to  his  most  Christian  majesty.  In  a  romantic  threa 
the  dnke  esclaimcd,  he  would  go  and  eee  the  queen  in  epi* 
of  the  French  court ;  and  to  this  petty  afi'air  ia  to  bo  aacnt 
the  war  between  the  two  nations ! 

The  Marshal  de  Basaompiere,  in  the  journal  of  his  embf 
affords  another  instance  of  hU  "  English  familiarity." 
says,  "  The  King  of  England  gave  me  a  long  audience, 
very  disputatious  one.     He  put  himself  in  a  passion,  w 
without  losing  my  respect,  expressed  myself  freely.    Th 
of  Buckingham,  when  he  observed  the  king  and  mya 
warm,  leapt  suddenly  betwiit  his  majesty  and  me,  ex< 
•  I  am  come  to  set  all  to  rights  betwiit  jou,  which  J 
high  time.' " 

Cardinal  Richelieu  hated  Buckingham  as  einoei 
the  Spaniard  Olivares.  This  enmity  was  apparen 
to  the  cardinal  writing  to  the  duke  without  leading 
open  after  the  title  of  Monsieur;  the  duke,  to 
equality,  returned  his  answer  in  the  6ame"papf 
manner.  Bichelieu  was  jealous  of  Buckingham,  v 
with  the  Queen  of  France  was  known. 

This  ridiculous  circumstance  between  Rioheli' 
ingham  reminds  me  of  a  similar  one,  which  hap 
Spanish  Lords :— One  signed  at  the  end  of  his 
quet  (the  Marquit),  as  if  the  title  had  been  i 
self  for  its  excellence.  His  national  vanity  re< 
reproof  from  his  correspondent,  who,  jealous 
signed  OTBO  Marquet  (iTfOTHEH  Marquis). 


^^■n^  The  Death  of  Charles  JX. 

An  anecdote  given  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  offers  a  characte- 
ristic trait  of  Charles  and  his  favijurite  ;-^ 

»"  They  were  ngw  antered  into  the  deep  time  of  Lent,  and  . 
iCould  get  no  flesh  into,  their  inns ;  whereupon  fell  out  a 
pleasant  passage  (if  I  may  insert  it  by  the  way  among  more 
serious)  : — There  was  near  Bayon  a  herd  of  goats  with' their 
young  ones ;  on  which  aigbt  Sir  Eichard  Graham  (master  of 
the  horse  to  the  marquis)  tells  the  marquis  he  could  snap 
one  of  the  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  carry  him  close 
to  their  lodgings;    which  the    prince    overhearing,    'Why, 

» Eichard,'  says  he,  '  do  you  thitik  yon  may  practise  here  your 
old  tricks  again  upon  the  borders  i'  Upon  which  word  they 
^Tst  gave  the  goatherd  good  contentment,  and  then  while 
the  marqifis  and  his  servant,  being  both  on  foot,  were 
chasing  the  kid  about  the  Hock,  the  prince  from  horseback 
killed  him  in  the  head  with  a  Scottish  pistol.  LA  this  serve 
for  a  journal  parenthesis,  which  yet  may  show  how  his  high- 
nee-s,  even  in  such  light  and  sportful  tlamage,  had  a  noble 

»  sense  of  just  dealing." 
x> 
be 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  IX. 


v2)b.  Catet  is  an  old  French  controversial  writer,  but  is 
rtetter  known  in  French  literature  as  an  historian.  His 
^  Chromlogie  Novenaire  is  full  of  anecdotes  unknown  to  other 
writers.  He  collected  them  from  his  own  observations,  for 
he  was  nnder-p receptor  to  Henry  IV.  .Thu  dreadful  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. ; 
on  which  occasion  the  English  court  went  into  mourning. 
The  singular  death  of  Charles  has  been  regarded  by  the 
Huguenots  a£  an  interposition  of  divine  justice :  he  died 
bathed  in  his  blood,  which  burst  from  his  veins.  The  horrors 
of  this  miserable  prince  oa  his  dyivg  hed  are  foreibly  depicted 
by  the  anecdotes  I  am  now  collecting.  I  shall  premiae,.how- 
eier,  that  Charles  was  a  mere  instrument  in  tjie  hands  of  his 
mother,  the  political  and  crnel.  Catherine  of  Medicis. 

Dr.  Cayet,  with  honest  ndieeti,  thus  relates  what  he  knew 
to  have  passed  a  few  hours  before  hia  death. 

"  King  Charles,  feeling  himself  near  his  end,  after  having 

passed  some  time  without  pronouncing  a  word,  said,  as  he 

^umed  himself  on  one  side,  and  as  if  he  seemed  to  awake, 

f  Call  my  brother !'     The  queen  mother  was  present,  who  im- 


The  Death  of  Charhn  IX. 

mediately  aent  for  the  Duke  of  Alenfon,    The  king  perceifiiu 
hitii,  turned  Iiib  Ijack,  and  again  said, '  I^ct  my  brother  oomePj 
.  The  queen,  his  mother,  replied,  'Sir,  I'do  not  know  whoi 
you  mean;  here  is  your  brotber.'     The  king  was  displeaiM 
and  taid,  '  Let  them  bring  my  brother  the  Kmg  of  Nararra  3 
it  is  he  who  is  my  brother,'     The  ({ueei]  mother  oboerTinn 
the  dying  monarch's  resolute  order,  sent  for  him ;  but,  wA 
reasons  known  only  to  herself,  she  commanded  the  captain  o^ 
the  guards  to  conduct  him  under  the  vaults.     They  went  t 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  desired  him  to  come  and  ipeak  t 
the  king;  at  that  moment,  this  prince  has  since  repeat«dlw 
said,  he  felt  a  shuddering  and  apprehension  of  death  so  mu^l 
that  he  would  not  go.     But  King  CharlcB  persisting  on  fais^ 
coming,  the  queen  mother  assured  him  that  ne  should  receive! 
no  injury.    In  this  promise,  however,  he  put  little  trust.    Hel 
went,  accompanied  ny  the  Viscount  d'Auehy,  on  whose  word  \ 
he  chiefly  relied.     Having,  however,  observed  under  these  i 
vaults  a  great  number  of  halberdiers  and  arquebusiers  in  ii 
ranks,  he  would  have  returned,  when  the  viscount  and  the  \ 
captain  reassured  him  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  him. 
The  soldiers  bowed,  and  their  behaviour  was  respectful.     By  '' 
a  private  staircase  ho  entered  the  chamber  of  the  king,  who, 
immediately  on  perceiving  him,  turned  towards  him,  ant' 
stretched  out  his  arms.     The  King  of  Navarre  was  affected 
he  sighed  and  wept,  and  fell  on  his  knees  ot  the  side  of  t' 
bed.     CharleK  embraced,  and  having  kissed  him,  said, '  T 
brother,  you  lo?e  a  good  master  and  a  good  friend.     I  ki 
it  is  not  you  who  occasions  me  so  much  trouble ;  had  I 
lieved  what  they  said,  you  would  not  have  been  alive ;  I 
have  always  loved  you      It  is  to  you  alone  I  truet  ray 
and  daughter;  earnestly  do  I  recommend  them  to  you 
Ho  not  trust  the  queen  ;  but  God  protect  you !' 

"  The  queen  mother  here  interrupted  him, '  Ah,  sir, 
say  that!'^ — 'Yes,  madam/  I  must  say  it;  it  is  the 
Believe  me,  my  brother ;  love  me ;  assist  my  wif 
daughter,  and  implore  God  for  mercy  on  me.  Adi 
brother,  adieu!'  The  King  of  Navarre  remained 
majesty  expired." 

The  following  minute  particulars    are    drawn    f 
journal  of  Pierre  de  L'Etoile.      In  the  simpliei 
narration,  so  pleasing  in  the  old  writers,  the  «?(« 
monarch, — the  religious  remorse  of  the  one,  and 
consolations  of  the  other, — become  interesting  oh' 
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"King  Charles,  two  days  before  his  death,  having  called 
for  Mazzille,  his  chief  physician,  and  complaining  of  the  pains 
he  snffereJ,  a^ked  him  if  it  wan  nnt  possihlc  that  he,  and  so 
many  other  celebrated  physicians  that  were  in  his  realms, 
could  give  some  alleviation  to  his  disorder;  'for  I  am,'  said 
he,  '  cruelly  and  horridly  tormented,"  To  which  Mazzille 
rejjlied,  that  whatever  had  depended  on  them  had  been  tried, 
but  that  in  truth  God  only  could  be  the  sovereign  physician  in 
such  complaints.  '  I  believe,'  said  the  king,  'that  what  you 
say  is  true,  and  that  you  know  nothing  else.  Draw  from  me 
my  eustode  (or  large  cap),  that  I  may  try  to  resb.'  Mazzille 
withdrew,  and  left  orders  that  all  should  leave  the  king  ex- 
cept three,  viz.,  La  Tour,  St.  Pris,  and  his  nurse,  whom  his 
majesty  greatly  loved,  although  the  wae  a  Hvguenot,  As  she 
had  just  seated  herself  on  a  coffer,  and  began  to  doze,  she 
heard  the  king  groan  bitterly,  weeping  and  sighing ;  she  then 
approafthed  the  bed  softly,  and  drawing  away  his  cuvtode,  the 
king  said  to  her,  giving  vent  to  a  heavy  sigh,  aud  shedding 
tears  plentifully,  insomuch  that  they  interrupted  his  discourse 
— 'Ah!  my  dear  nurse !  my  beloved  woman,  what  blood!  what 
murders !  Ah !  I  have  followed  wicked  advice !  O  my  Ood  t 
pardon  me,  and  be  merciful.  I  know  not  where  I  am,  they  have 
made  me  so  perplexed  and  agitated.  How  will  all  this  end ! — 
What  shall  I  do?  I  am  lost  for  ever !  I  know  it, '—Then  the 
nurse  thus  addressed  him :— '  Sire,  be  the  murders  on  those 
who  forced  you  to  order  them;  your  majesty  could  not  help  it, 
and  since  you  never  consented,  and  now  regret  them,  believe 
God  will  never  impute  them  to  you,  and  will  cover  them  with 
themantleof  justice  of  his  Son,  to  whom  alone  you  should  look 
for  aid.  Ah!  forthehonourofGod,  let  your  majesty  cease  from 
this  weeping.'  Havingsaid  this.she  rose  for  a  handkerchief,  for 
his  was  drenched  with  tears ;  Charles  having  taken  it  from  her, 
made  a  sign  that  she  should  retire  and  leave  him  to  repose. 

The  dreadful  narrative  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Eartholoniew 
is  detailed  in  the  history  of  De  Thou ;  and  the  same  scene  is 
painted  in  glowing,  though  in  faithful  colours,  by  Voltaire  in 
the  Henriade.— Charles,  whose  last  miserable  moments  we 
come  from  contemplating,  when  he  observed  several  fugitive 
Huguenots  about  his  palace  in  the  morning  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  30,000  of  their  Mends,  took  a  fowling-i^ece,  and  re- 
peatedly &red  at  them. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  religion  operating,  perhaps  not  on  a 
malignant,  but  on  a  feeble  mind  1 


BOYAL  PROMOTIONS. 

Tr  the  golden  gate  of  preferment  is  not  nsualty  opened  t 
men  of  real  merit,  persone  of  so  worth  hare  entered  it  in  s^ 
most  extraordinary  manner.  ) 

Chevreau  infomiB  uh  that  the  Sultan  Osman  having  ob>j 
served  a  gardener  plujiting  a  cabbage  with  some  peouliul 
dexterity,'  the  manner  so  attracted  his  imperial  eye  that  hM 
raieed  him  to  an  office  near  his  person,  and  ehortiy  afterwardal 
he  rewarded  the  planter  of  cabbages  by  creating  him  beglerb^i 
or  viceroy  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  I 

Marc  Antony  gave  the  house  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a  cook,' 
who  had  prepared  for  him  a  gcod  supper  I     Many  have  beenl 
raised  to  extraordinary  preferment  by  capricious  monarcbs  fori 
the  sake  of  a  jeat.     Lewis  XI.  promoted  a  poor  priest  whom ' 
he  found  sleeping  in  the  porch  of  a  church,  that  the  proverb 
might  be  verified,  that  to  lucky  men  good  fortune  will  com* 
even  when  they  are  asleep !    Our  Henry  VII.  made  a  viceroj 
of  Ireland  if  not  for  the  sake  of,  at  least  with  a  clench 
When  the  king  was  told  that  all  Ireland  could  not  rule  tt 
Earl  of  Kildare,  he  Eaid,  then  ehall  this  earl  rule  all  Irelani' 

It  is  recorded  of  Henry  VIII.  that  he  raised  a  servant 
a  considerable  dignity  because  he  had  taken  care  to  ha* 
roasted  boar  prepared  for  him,  when  his  majesty  happem 
be  in  the  humour  of  feasting  on  one !  and  the  title  of  ,5' 
loaf-BOUrt,  in  Leadenhall-street,  was  probably  derivd" 
another  piece  of  niuniticeuce  of  this  monarch  ;  the  w- 
a  Mr.  Cornwallis  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a  d 
priory  there  situated,  for  some  fine  puddings  with  w' 
had  presented  his  majesty  ! 

"When  Cardinal  de  Monte  was  elected  pope,  befo 
the  conclave,  he  bestowed  a  cardinara  hat  upon 
whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  daily  attentions 
his  holiness's  mordtey ! 

Iiouia  Barbier  owed  all  his  good  fortune  to 
knowledge  he  had  of  Eabelais,  He  knew  hi* 
heart.  This  served  to  introduce  him  to  the  I)u! 
who  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  that  author 
this  he  gave*  him  an  abbey,  and  he  was  gradui 
till  he  became  a  cardinal. 

George  Villiera  waa  suddenly  raised  from  a 
and  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  by  J 
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jCQerelj  for  his  personal  beauty.*    Almost  all  the  favourites  of 
James  became  so  from  their  handsomeness.t 

M.  de  Chamillart,  minister  of  France,  owed  his  promotion 
merely  to  his  being  the  only  man  who  could  beat  Louis  XIV. 
at  billiards.  He  retired  with  a  pension,  after  ruining  the 
iinanoes  of  his  country. 

The  Duke  of  Luynes  was  originally  a  countnr  lad,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Louis  XIIL  then 
young,  by  making  bird-traps  (pies-CTi^hes)  to  catch  sparrows.* 
It  was  little  expected  (says  Voltaire)  that  these  puerile 
amusements  were  to  be  terminated  by  a  mo^t  sanguinary 
revolution.  De  Luynes,  after  causing  his  patron,  the  Marshal 
D'Ancre,  to  be  assassinated,  and  the  queen-mother  to  be  im- 
prisoned, raised  himself  to  a  title  and  the  most  tyrannical 
power. 

Sir  Walter  Haleigh  owed  his  promotion  to  an  act  of  gal- 
lantry to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  owed 
his  preferment  to  his  dancing :  Queen  Elizabeth,  observes  * 
Granger,  with  all  her  sagacity,  could  not  see  the  future  lord 
chancellor  in  the  fine  dancer.  The  same  writer  says, 
"  Nothing  could  form  a  more  curious  collection  of  memoirs 
thoxi  anecdotes  of  preferment y  Could  the  secret  history -of 
great  men  be  traced,  it  would  appear  that  merit  is  rarely  the 
Hrst  step  to  advancement.  It  would  much  oftener  be  found 
to  be  owing  to  superficial  qualifications,  and  even  vices. 


NOBILITY. 

Fejlncis  the  Fibst  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  when  the 
nobles  of  his  kingdom  came  to  court,  they  were  received  by 
the  world  as  so  many  little  kinj^s ;  that  the  day  after  they 

*  On  his  first  coming  to  court  he  was  made  cup-bearer  to  the  king,  then 
Master  of  the  Horse,  ^en  ennobled,  made  Lord  High  Admiral,  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  Ranger  of  Royal  Parks, 
&c.  &c.  A  list  of  the  public  plnnderings  of  himself  and  family  is  given  in 
Sloane  MS.,  826,  amounting  to  more  than  27,0002.  per  annum  in  rents  of 
manors,  irrespective  of  50,0002.  '*  paid  to  the  duke  by  privie  scale  of  free 
guifts,  but  alleged  to  be  intended  for  the  navie."  Many  pensions  and  cus- 
toms were  also  made  over  to  his  use. 

t  King  James  delighted  in  calling  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  *'  Steenie," 
as  has  been  already  instanced  in  the  letter  quoted,  p.  463«  Vol.  I.  This 
was  not  the  duke's  christian  name,  but  was  invented  for  him  by*his  royal 
roaster,  who  fancied  his  features  resembled  those  usually  given  to  St. 
Stephen,  and  whose  face  was  usually  depicted  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
scription in  Acts  vi.  15,  '*  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel." 


were  only  beheld  aa  so  many  prinett ;  but  on  tbe  third  d^ 
they  were  meruly  considered  as  so  many  gentlemen,  and  Wfl 
L'oDfounded  among  the  crowd  of  courtiers. — It  wa«  suppoM 
that  this  was  done  with  a  political  view  gf  humbling  tl 
proud  nobility;  and  for  this  reaaun  Henry  IV.  fre<iuently  a>i 
aloud,  in  the  presence  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  We  are  A 
gentlemeu. 

It  is  recorded  of  PhUip  the  Third  of  Spain,  that  while  1 
exacted  the  mot>t  punctilioua  respect  from  the  grandee*,  1 
saluted  the  peasants.  He  would  never  be  addre»»od  but  a 
the  knees ;  far  which  he  gave  this  artful  excuse,  that  aa  fa 
was  of  low  Etature,  every  one  would  have  appeared  too  hig 
for  him.  He  showed  himself  rarely  even  to  his  grundeei 
that  he  might  the  better  support  bis  haughtinesB  and  rt 
press  their  pride.  He  also  aBeuted  to  speak  to  them  by  fall 
words ;  and  repiimanded  them  if  they  did  not  ^uess  thn 
rest.  In  a  wonl,  he  omitted  nothing  that  could  mortify  Ajt 
nobility. 


■^ 


When  men,  writes  tbe  philosophical  compiler  of  "  L'E»j 
des  JJgages  et  dei  Chutumes,"  salute  each  other  in  an  i 
cable  manner,  ib  signifies  little  whether  they  move  a  [ 
cular  part  of  the  body,  or  practise  a  particular  cerei 
In  these  actions  there  must  exist   different  customs, 
nation  imagines  it  employs  the  most  reasonable  ones ; 
are  eqoaUy  simple,  and  none  are  to  he  treated  as  ridic 

This  mfinite  number  of  ceremonies  may  he  reduce 
kinds ;  to  reverences  or  salutations,  and  to  the  toucl 
part  of  the  human  body.     To  .bend  and  prostrate 
express  sentiments  of  respect,  appears  to  he  a  natur 
for  terrified  persons  throw  themBclvea  on  the  earth 
adore   invisible  beings;    and  tbe  affectionate  t 
person  they  salute  is  an  expression  of  teuderaes? 

As  nations  dechne  &om  their  ancient  sunplici' 
and  grimace  are  introduced.  Superstition,  thi 
people,  aud  their  situation,  influence  the  modei 
as  may  be  observed  from  the  instances  we  coll( 

Modes  of  salutation  have  sometimes  very 
racters,  and  it  is  no  uuintterestiug  speculat 
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their  shades.  ICany  display  a  refinement  of  delicary,  wliilt* 
.  others  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  or  f>>r  their  Kcn>i- 
Inlity.  'In  general,  however,  they  are  fre<|iii'iitly  the  Hainr  in 
the  infiyicj  of  nations,  and  in  more  |N)lished  Moriftii'H. 
Bespeot^  humility,  fear,  and  esteem,  are  exprertsed  much  in  a 
■amiiar  manner,  for  these  ore  the  natural  cunRe<|uenee  of  tin* 
orsanisation  of  the  body. 

These  demonstrations  become  in  time  only  empty  civilities, 
which  signify  nothing ;  we  shall  notice  what  they  wpiv  ori- 
ginally, without  reflecting  on  what  they  are. 

FrimitiTe  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  of  Ralutatiun  ; 
they  know  no  reverences  or  other  compliments,  or  they  denpim* 
and  <^^<^MI^  them.  The  Grecnlanders  laugh  when  they  .s<m> 
an  European  uncover  his  head,  and  bend  his  body  beiorr  him 
whom  he  calls  his  superior. 

The  Islanders,  near  the  Philippines,  take  the  hand  or  foot 
of  him  they  salute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub  their  face. 
The  Laplanders  apply  their  nose  strongly  against  that  of  t  he 
person  they  salute.  Dampier  says,  that  at  New  Guinea  they 
are  satisfled  to  put  on  their  heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  which 
have  ever  passed  for  symbols  of  friendship  and  peace.  This 
is  at  least  a  picturesque  salute. 

Other  salutations  are  very  incommodious  and  painful ;  it 
requires  great  practice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  polite  in  .'in 
island  situated  in  the  straits  of  the  Sound.  Iloutman  t4'llM 
us  they  saluted  him  in  this  grotesque  manner :  "  They  raiHed 
his  left  foot,  which  they  passed  gently  over  the  right  le^,  and 
firom  thence  over  his  face."  The  inhabitants  of  the  I'hilip- 
pines  use  a  most  complex  attitude;  they  bond  their  body 
very  low^  place  their  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raise  at  thtt 
game  time  one  foot  in  the  air  with  their  knee  bent. 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it  about 
his  own  waist,  so  that  he  leaves  his  friend  half  naked.  Tliis 
custom  of  undressing  on  these  occasions  takes  other  forniH  ; 
Bometimea  men  place  themselves  naked  before  the  person 
whom  they  salute ;  it  is  to  show  their  humility,  and  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  appearing  in  his  presence.  This  was 
practised '  before  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  when  he  received  the 
visits  of  two  female  Otaheitans.  Their  innocent  simplicity,  no 
doubt,  did  not  appear  immodest  in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuoso. 

Sometimes  they  only  undress  partially.  The  Japanese  only 
fake  off  a  slipper;  the  people  of  Arracan  their  sandals  iu  the 
street,  and  their  stockings  in  the  house. 


In  theprogreesof  time  it  appears  servile  to  unrnveroneMir. 
The  grandees  of  Sptiia  claim  the  right  of  appearing  Dovaied 
before  the  king,  to  show  that  thoy  ore  not  so  much  tubjeet«d 
to  him  as  the  rest  of  the  nation :  and  (thi«  writer  truly 
obserree)  we  may  remark  that  the  Englith  do  not  unoorer 
their  heads  »o  much  oa  the  other  nationn  of  Europe.  Hr. 
Hobhouse  observes  that  uncovering  the  head,  with  the  Turks, 
is  a  mark  of  indecent  familiarity;  in  their  mosqiies  the  Fraaki, 
must  keep  their  hats  on.  The  Jewish  cuntom  of  weoriitf 
their  hata  in  their  synagogues  is,  doubtless,  tiio  aame  orientu 
euatom. 

In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  nation,  observes  the  humoroua 
Montaigne,  even  to  the  people  who  when  they  salute  turn 
their  backs  on  their  friendB,  but  that  can  be  justified  in  their 
customs. 

The  negroes  are  lovers  of  ludicrous  actions,  and  hence  all 
their  ceremonies  seem  farcical.  The  greater  part  pull  the 
fingers  till  they  crack.  Snelgrave  gives  an  odd  representation 
of  the  embassy  wbieb  the  king  of  Dahomy  sent  to  him.  The 
eerempnies  of  salutation  consisted  in  the  most  ridiculous  con- 
tortions. When  two  negro  raonarchs  visit,  they  embrace  in 
snapping  three  times  the  middle  finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  solutatior 
the  dispositions  of  their  eharaeter.     When  the  inhabitants 
Carraeca  (says  Athenajus)  would  show  a  peculiar  mart 
esteem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  presented  for  the  beve 
of  their  friend  the  flowing  blood.     The  Franks  tore  the 
from  their  head,  and  presented  it  to  the  person  they  sa 
The  slave  cut  his  hair,  and  oifered  it  to  bis  master. 

The  Chinese  are  singularly  atfected  in  their  personal 
ties.     They  even  calculate  the  number  of  their  revei 
These  are  the  most  remarkable  postures.   The  men  mov 
bands  in  an  affectionate  manner,  while  they  are  ioine/ 
ther  on  the  breast,  and  bow  their  head  a  little, 
respect  a  person,  they  raise  their  hands  joined,  and  t> 
them  to  the  earth  in  bending  the  body.    If  two  per 
after  a  long  separation,  they  both  fail  on  their  kneei 
the  face  to  the  earth,  and  this  ceremony  they  rey 
three  times.     Surely  we  may  difler  here  with  tV 
of  Montaigne,  and  confess  this  ceremony  to  be  ri 
arises  from  their  national  affectation.     Tbey  s' 
ficial  ceremonies  for  natural  actions. 

Their  expressions  mean  as  little  as  their  cer 
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Chinese  is  asked  how  he  finds  himself  in  health,  he  answers, 
Very  well ;  thanks  to  yowr  abundant  felicity.  If  they  would 
tell  a  man  that  he  looks  well,  they  say,  Prosperity  is  painted 
on  your  face  :  or,  Your  air  announces  your  happiness. 

If  you  render  them  any  service,  they  say.  My  thanks  shall 
he  immortal.  If  you  praise  them,  they  answer,  JETom?  shall  I 
dare  to  persuade  myself  of  what  you  say  of  me  ?  If  you  dine 
with  them,  they  tell  you  at  parting.  We  have  not  treated  you, 
with  sufficient  distinction.  The  various  titles  they  invent  for 
each  other  it  would  be  impossible  to  translate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  answers  are  prescribed 
by  the  Chinese  ritual,  or  Academy  of  Compliments.  There, 
are  determined  the  number  of  bows :  the  expressions  to  be 
employed ;  the  genuflexions,  and  the  incKnations  which  are 
to  be  made  to  the  right  or  left  hand ;  the  salutations  of  the 
master  before  the  chair  where  the  stranger  is  to  be  seated, 
for  he  salutes  it  most  profoundly,  and  wipes  the  dust  kway 
with  the  skirts  of  his  robe ;  all  these  and  other  things  are 
noticed,  even  to  the  silent  gestures  by  which  you  are  en- 
treated to  enter  the  house.  The  lower  class  of  people  ^fe 
equally  nice  in  these  punctilios ;  aiid  ambassadors  pass  forty 
days  in  practising  them  before  they  are  enabled  to  appear  at 
court.  A  tribunal  of  ceremonies  has  been  erected ;  and  every 
day  very  odd  decrees  are  issued,  to  which  the  Chinese  most 
religiously  submit. 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitrary ;  to  be  seated 
with  us  is  a  mark  of  repose  and  familiarity ;  to  stand  up,  that 
of  respect.  There  are  countries,  however,  in  which  princes 
will  only  be  addressed  by  persons  who  are  seated,  and  it  is 
considered  as  a  favour  to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  their 
presence.  This  custom  prevails  in  despotic  countries ;  a  des- 
pot cannot  suffer  without  disgust  the  elevated  figure  of  his 
subjects ;  he  is  pleased  to  bend  their  bodies  with  their  genius  ; 
his  presence  must  lay  those  who  behold  him  prostrate  on  the 
earth ;  he  desires  no  eagerness,  no  attention ;  he  would  only 
inspire  terror. 

FIRE,  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OP  FIREWORKS. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  a  little  essay  on 
this  subject  is  sufficiently  curious ;  the  following  contains  the 
facts: — 

FmEWOBKS  were  not  known  to  antiquity .^-It  is  certav^Vj 
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3  modem  invention.     If  nrer  the  ancients  employed  fires  a; 
tlieir  feetivals,  it  was  only  for  religiouB  purposes. 

Fire,  in  primffival  i^ea,  was  n  symbol  of  respect,  or  ■ 
instrument  of  terror.  In  both  these  ways  God  manifeated 
himself  to  man.  In  the  holy  writings  he  compares  himself 
sometimes  to  an  axdent  lire,  to  display  his  holiness  and  his 
purity  ;  sometimes  he  reailers  himself  visible  undfr  tlie  form 
of  a  burning  bush,  to  ezpreES  himself  to  be  as  formidable  aa 
a  devouring  fire:  again,  he  tains  sulphur;  and  often,  before 
he  spcalis,  he  attracts  the  attention  of  the  multitude  by 
flashes  of  lightning. 

Fire  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  several  idolaters :  the  \ 
Platonists  confounded  it  with  the  heavens,  and  considered 
it  as  tbe  divine  intelligence.  Sometimes  it  is  a  symbol  of 
majesty.— God  walked  (if  we  may  bo  eipress  oursekes)  with 
his  people,  preceded  by  a  pillar  of  fire  ;  and  the  mooarehs  of  ' 
Asia,  according  to  Herodotus,  commanded  that  such  ensigns 
of  their  majesty  should  be  carried  before  them.  These  fires,  . 
according  to  Quintus  Curtiua,  were  considered  as  holy  and 
eternal,  and  were  carried  at  the  head  of  their  armies  on  little 
anarB  of  silver,  in  the  midst  of  the  magi  who  accompanied 
then  and  sang  their  hymns. 

Fire  was  also  a  symbol  of  majesty  amongst  tbe  Bomans ; 
and  if  it  was  used  by  them  in  their  festivals,  it  was  rathe 
employed  for  tbe  ceremonies  of  religion  than  for  a  peculi' 
mark  of  their  rejoicinga.     Fire  was  always  held  to  be  m- 
proper  and  boly  for  saerifioes ;  in  this  the  Pagans  imita 
the  Hebrews.     The  fire  so  carefully  preserved  by  the  Vest 
was  probably  an  imitation  of  that  which  fell  from  heaven 
tbe  victim  oifered  by  Aaron,  and  long  afterwards  religio 
kept  up  by  the  priests.     Serviua,  one  of  the  seven  kin 
Kome,  commanded  a  great  fire  of  straw  to  be  kindled  ' 
public  place  of  every  town  in  Italy  to  consecrate  for  r' 
certain  day  in  seed-time,  or  sowing. 

The  Greeks  lighted  lamps  at  a  certain  feast  held  it 
of  Minerva,  who  gave  them  oil;  of  Vulcan,  who 
inventor  of  lamps  j  and  of  Prometheus,  who  had 
them  service  by  the  fire  which  he  had  stolen  Iron 
Another  feast  to  Bacchus  was  celebrated  by  a  grar 
ual  illumination,  in  which  wine  was  poured  forth  p 
all  passengers.  A  feast  in  memory  of  Ceres,  wb 
long  in  the  darkness  of  hell  for  her  daughter,  ' 


buminff  a  number  pf  torches. 
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Great  iUmninations  werelnade  in  various  other  meetingB'; 
particularly  in  the  Secular  OameB,  which  lasted  three  whole 
nights ;  and  ao  carefully  were  they  kept  up,  that  these  nights 
''lad  no  darkness. 

In  all  their  rejoicings  the  ancients  indeed  used  fires ;  but 
they  were  intended  merely  to  bum  their  sacrifiees,  and,  as 

s  generality  of  them  vfere  performed  at  night,  the  illu- 
minations served  to  give  light  io  the  ceremonies. 

ArtiBcial  fires  were  indeed  frequently  used  by  them,  but 
lot  in  public  rejoicings;  like  us,  they  employed  them  for 
military  purposes;  but  we  use  them  likewise  successfully  for 
lur  decorations  and  amusement, 

From  the  latest  times  of  paganism  to  the  early  ages  ot 
Christianity,  we  ean  but  rarely  quote  instances  of  fire  lighted 
up  for  other  purposes,  in  a  public  form,  tlian  for  the  cere- 
-monies  of  religion ;  illuminations  were  made  at  the  baptism 
of  princes,  as  a  symbol  of  that  life  of  light  in  which  they 
were  going  to  enter  by  I'aith ;  or  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  to 
light  them  during  the  watchinge  of  the  night.  All  these 
vera  abolished,  from  the  various  abuses  they  introduced. 

We  only  trace  the  rise  a{  fevx-de-joie,  or  fireworks,  given 
merely  for  amusing  spectacles  to  delight  the  eye,  to  the 
epochs  of  the  invention  of  powder  and  cannon,  at  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  these  two  inventions, 
doubtless,  whose  efiects  furnished  the  ideas  of  all  those 
machines  and  artifices  which  form  the  charms  of  these  fires. 

To  the  Florentines  and  tbe  Siennese  are  we  indebted  not 
only  for  the  preparation  of  powder  with  other  ingredients 
to  amuse  the  eyes,  but  also  for  the  invention  of  elevated 
machines  and  decorations  adapted  to  augment  the  pleasure 
of  the  spectacle.  They  began  their  attempts  at  the  leasts 
■  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Assumption,  on  wooden 
edifices,  which  they  adorned  with  painted  statues,  from  whose 
mouth  and  eyes  issued  a  beautiful  fire.  Callot  has  engraven 
numerous  specimens  of  the  pageants,  triumphs,  and  proces- 
sions, under  a  great  variety  of  ^tesque  forms: — dragons, 
swans,  eagles,  &c.,  which  were  built  up  large  enough  to  carry 
many  persons,  while  they  vomited  forth  the  most  amusing 
firework. 

This  use  passed  from  Florence  to  Kome,  where,  at  the 
creation  of  the  popes,  they  displayed  illuminations  of  hand- 
grenadoes,  thrown  from  the  height  of  a  castle.  Pyrotechnieg 
from  that  time  have  become  an  art,  which,  in  the  degree  the 
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inventors  have  displayed  ability^n  combining  the  powers  o{ 
architcoture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  have  produced  a  uumtw] 
of  bcautirul  effects,  which  even  give  pleasure  to  thoio  whi 
read  the  deBCriptions  without  having  beheld  them.* 

A  pleafiog  account  of  decorated  fireworks  is  given  ii 
Secret  Memoirs  of  France.  In  August,  1764,  TotT^,  od 
Italian  artist,  obtained  pennission  to  exhibit  a  pvrotechni< 
operation. ^-'I'he  Parisians  admired  the  variety  of  tnecoloor^ 
and  the  ingenious  forms  of  his  fire.  But  his  Rnt  eihibitioi 
was  disturbed  by  the  populace,  as  well  as  by  the  apparenl 
danger  of  the  fire,  although  it  was  displayed  on  the  Boulea 
vards.  In  October  it  was  rtipeated ;  and  proper  precautioM 
having  been  taken,  they  admired  the  beauty  of  the  fir^ 
without  fearing  it.  These  artificial  fires  are  described  U 
having  been  rapidly  and  splendidly  executed.  The  exhibittoR 
closed  with  a  transparent  triumphal  arch,  and  a  curtain  iltn* 
ininated  by  the  same  fire,  admirably  eshibiting  the  palace  o(^ 
Pluto.  Around  the  columns,  stanzas  were  inscribed,  Eupported  j] 
by  Cupids,  with  other  fanciful  embellishments.  Among  these* 
little  pieces  of  poetry  appeared  the  following  one,  which  i 
ingeniously  announced  a  more  perfect  exhibition  :  J 

Lea  veata,  lee  frim&ts,  les  onges,  I 

Btelndront  cea  fedx,  pom  an  tema ;  I 

Hsia,  unai  qae  lea  fledbs,  avec  plas  d'avantuge,  i 
11b  reDaStront  dans  le  priDleme. 

*  The  great  exhibition  of  flreworka  at  B^me,  at  tbe  caetle  of  St.  Angel 
dnriug  ttie  fenCivitiea  of  (he  Holy  Week,  preaerva  tho  character  of  the  i 
playa  of  fireworks  adopted  ou  great  ocouaioiiB  in  the  aeTentfentb  eentr 
An  enonnDua  eicploaioo  of  aqnlbs,  cnickera,  and  rockets  waa  the  lom 
farce  in  inch  lyelehmtlona.    The  volnmB  deacribjng  Uie  entry  of  Louia  X 
to  Ljona  in  1 621,  contains  an  engraving  of  the  Greworka  oonatFiicted  on  hs 
in  Uie  river  on  that  oceaaioa ;  a  blaiing  crowned  ann,  Biuronoded  ' 
wheel  of  itnis,  aqaibe,  etor-rocketa,  and  water-urpeutj  Sying  ahoat  it, 
poeed  the/eu  ^artifice.    In  the  volome  deaciiptlTe  of  the  rejoicing  i 
■sme  dty  on  the  raufictlion  of  peace  between  Pnume  and  8pua  in 
ore  Kteral  engraringe  in  which  flreworki  ars  ahuwn,  but  they  eib 
noTcllIe*.  bring  restricted  to  roclteta  and  put*  of  fire  hursting  Into  f 
elan,     tlenry  Tan  Elten'i  "  UalhemaliesI  Becreationa,"  1633,  ' 
prineipal  "aniAdai  Kreviirka"  then  in  nae,  ind  gives  engTaving- 
ral,  and   inainietlnni  lu  make  Ihetn.     KiiclieU,  fire-balls,  bIht 
rain.  wnwnU.  and  CaUiariue  wiieela  are  the  principal  noted, 
ilragutu  oombaluil"  running  on  linen,  and  filled  with  firaworkt 
gtealeet  etreteb  of  Inventuin  at  Ihia  time  ;  and  oar  aatbor  says 
be  made  "to  meote one  aouther,  having  lights  placed  in  the  w 
ibm  bodi«s,  wbicb  will  give  ureal  grace  to  the  actioa." 
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•  The  ioj  ebJu,  the  felling  aaow, 

Bitinction  to  theee  ifiass  ghall  tring ; 

But,  like  the  FtovTEiiB,  wiih  brighter  glow, 

They  shall  Moew  their  chariiu  in  apring. 

The  eitibition  was  greatly  improved,  aceording  to  this 
promiee  of  the  artist.  Hia  subject  was  cliosco  with  much 
ielicitj ;  it  was  a  repreaentatioti  of  the  forges  of  Vulcan 
utider  Mount  ^tna.  The  Interior  of  the  mount  discovered 
Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops.  Venus  was  seen  to  descead,  and 
demand  of  her  contort  armour  for  MaeaB.  Opposite  to  this 
was  seen  the  palace  of  Vulcan,  which  presented  a  deep  .and 
bnlliant  perspective.  The  labotu's  of  the  Cyclops  produced 
numherless  very  happy  combinations  of  artificial  fires.  The 
public  with  pleasing  astonishment  beheld  the  efiects  of  the 
volcano,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of  these  fires. 
At  another  entertainment  he  gratified  the  public  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  Orpheus  and  Eurydtce  in  hell ;  many  striking 
circumstances  occasioned  a  marvellous  iUusioD.  What  subjects 
indeed  could  be  more  analogous  to  this  kind  of  fire  P  Such 
scenical  fireworks  display  more  brilliant  effects  than  our  stars, 
wheels,  and  rockets. 

THE  BIBIE  PROHIBITED  AND  IMPitOYED. 

The  following  ai-e  the  express  words  contained  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  popes  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  Bible. 

"  As  it  is  manifest,  by  experience,  that  if  the  use  of  the 
holy  writers  is  permitted  in  the  vulgar  tongue  more  evil  than 
profit  will  arise,  ieeauae  of  the  temerity  of  man;  it  is  for  this 
reason  all  Bibles  are  prohibited  (prohibeniar  Bihlia)  with  all 
their  ^oris,  whether  they  he  printed  or  written,  in  whatever 
vulgar  language  soever;  as  also  are  prohibited  all  summaries 
or  abridgments  of  Bibles,  or  any  books  of  the  holy  writings, 
although  they  should  only  be  historical,  and  that  in  whatever 
vulgar  tongue  they  maybe  written." 

It  'ia  there  al*o  said,  "  That  the  reading  the  Bibles  of 
eatlioUe  editors  may  be  permitted  to  those  by  whose  perusal 
or  power  the/oiV/i  may  be  spread,  and  who  will  not  briticUe 
it.  But  this  permiMion  is  not  to  be  granted  without  an 
express  order  ol  the  bithop,  or  the  inquisitor,  with  t)ie  advice 
of  the  curate  and  confessor;  and  their  permission  must  first 
c2 
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he  had  in  writing.  And  ho  wtio,  without  pf  rniUsion,  pi  _ 
Bumea  to  read  the  holy  writings,  or  to  have  them  in  hi| 
possession,  shall  not  be  absolved  of  Wiaaiaahetore  he  Unt  '  " 
have  returned  the  Bible  to  hie  bishop." 

A  Spanish  author  Bays,  that  if  a  person  should  come  to  hi 
bishop  to  aak  for  leave  t^  read  the  Bible,  with  the  best  intcn 
tion,  the  bishop  should  answer  him  From  Matthew,  ch.  n 
ver.  20,  "  You  know  not  ichai  i/ou  ait."  And  indeed,  hi 
□bserves,  the  nature  of  this  demand  indicates  an  heretiea 
dispogition. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  was  prohibited  by  Henry  Vllt 
except  by  those  who  occupied  high  officer  in  the  state ;  i 
noble  lady  or  gentlewoman  might  read  it  in  "  their  garda 
or  orchard,"  or  other  retired  places;  but  men  and  worae] 
in  the  lower  ranks  were  positively  forbidden  to  read  it,  ol 
to  haTe  it  read  to  them,  under  the  penalty  of  a  month'l 
im  prisonment . 

Dr.  Franklin  has  preserved  an  anecdote  of  the  prohibited 
Bible  in  the  time  of  our  Catholic  Mary.     His  family  had  u 
English  Bible;  and  to  conceal  it  the  more  securely,  they  con^ 
ceived  the  project  of  fastening  it   open  with  packthread* 
across  the  leaves,  on  the  initide  of  the  lid  of  a  cloHe-stooll 
"  When  my  great-grandfather  wished  %o  read  to  hia  family- 
he  reversed  the  lid  of  the  cloEe-stool  upon  his  kuees,  ar 
passed  the  leaves  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which  were  h' 
down  on  each  by  the  packthread.     One  of  the  children 
stationed  at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  an  oilic' 
the  Spiritual  Court  make  hia  appearance  ;  in  that  casetl 
was  restored  to  its  place,  with  the  Bible  concealed  un 
as  before." 

The  reader  may  meditate  on  what  the  nope*  did,  an 
they  probably  would  have  done,  had  not  Luther  happi 
in  a  humour  to  abuse  the  pope,  and  begin  a  Kefohm 
It  would  be  curious  to  sketch  an  account  of  the  p 
situation  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment,  had  the 
preserved  the  omnipotent  power  of  which  they  had  g 
possessed  themselves. 

It  appears,  by  an  act  dated  in  1516,  that  the  " 
aa^eA  BibUotheca,  t\io.t  K  per  emphasim,  the  Libre 
word  library  was  limited  in  its  signification  then  tr 
ca]  writings  i    no  other  books,  compared    with 
writings,  appear  to  have  been  worthy  to  rank  wi 
constitute  what  we  call  a  library. 
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We  have  had  several  remarkable  attempts  to  recompoae  the 
Bible ;  Dr.  Geddcs'a  version  is  aridly  literal,  and  often  ludi- 
crous by  its  vulgarity ;  aa  when  he  translates  the  Paseover  aa 
the  Skipover,  and  introduces  Conitahlea  among  the  ancient 
Israelites  ;  but  the  following  attempts  are  of  a  very  diffwent 
kind,  Sebastian  Cn«ii7Zo»— who  afterwards  changed  his  name 
to  Caslalion,  with  hia  accustomed  affectation  referring  to 
C'astalia,t\tB  fountain  of  the  Miiaes — took  a  very  extraordinary 
liberty  with  the  sacred  writings.  He  fancied  he  could  give 
the  world  a  more  classical  version  of  the  Bible,  and  for  this 
purpose  introduces  phrases  and  entire  sentences  from  profane 
xvritersinto  the  teit  of  holy  writ.  His  whole  style  is  finically 
ijuaiut,  overloaded  with  prettinesses,  and  alt  the  ornaments  of 
false  tafite.  Of  the  noble  atinpUcity  of  the  Scripture  he  seems 
not  to  have  had  the  remotest  conception. 

But  an  attempt  by  Pero  Berruyer  is  more  extraordinary  ; 
in  hia  HUtoire  da  Pevple  de  Itieu,  he  has  recomposed  the 
Bible  as  he  would  have  written  a  fashionable  novel.  He 
conceives  that  the  great  It^islator  of  the  Hebrews  is  too 
barren  in  his  descriptions,  too  concise  in  the  events  he  records, 
nor  is  he  careful  tu  enrich  his  history  by  pleasing  reflections 
and  interesting  conversation  pieces,  and  hurries  on  the  catas- 
trophes, by  which  means  he  omits  much  entertaining  matter : 
iis  for  instance,  in  the  loves  of  Joseph  and  the  wife  of  Poti- 
phar,  Moaea  is  very  dry  and  concise,  which,  however,  our  PSre 
Berruyer  is  not.  His  histories  of  Joseph,  and  of  King 
David,  are  relishing  morsels,  and  were  devoured  eagerly  in  all 
the  boudoirs  of  Paris.  Take  a  specimen  of  the  style. 
"Joseph  combined,  with  a  regularity  of  features  and  a 
brilliant  complexion,  an  air  of  the  noblest  dignity  ;  all  which 
eontributed  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  in 
Egypt,"  At  length  "  she  declares  her  passion,  and  pressed 
him  to  answer  her.  It  never  entered  her  muid  that  the 
advances  of  a  woman  of  her  rank  could  ever  be  rejected. 
Joseph  at  first  only  replied  to  all  her  wishes  by  his  cold  em- 
barrassments. She  would  not  yet  give  him  up.  In  vam  he 
9  from  her;  she  was  too  passionate  to  waste  even  the 
]ta  of  hia  astonishment."  This  good  father,  however, 
_ .  ..rapte  justice  to,  the  gallantry  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob. 
e  offers- to  serve  Laban,  seven  years  forKaehel.  "Nothing 
much,"  cries  the  venerable  novehat,  "  when  one  really 
'  and  this  admirable  observation  he  confirms  by  the 
■  with  which  the  obliging  Rachel  allows  'Leah  for  one 
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night  to  her  husband !  In  this  manner  the  patriarchs  are 
made  to  speak  in  the  tone  of  the  tenderest  lovers  j  Judith  is 
a  Parisian  coquette,  Holofemes  is  rude  as  a  German  baron  ; 
and  their  dialogues  are  tedious  with  all  the  reciprocal  politesse 
of  metaphysical  French  lovers !  Moses  in  the  desert,  it  was 
observed,  is  precisely  as  pedantic  as  PIre  Berruyer  addressing 
his  class  at  the  university.  One  cannot  but  smile  at  the 
following  expressions  : —  "  By  the  easy  manner  in  which  God 
performed  miracles,  one  might  easily  perceive  they  cost  no 
effort,"  When  he  has  narrated  an  "Adventure  of  the 
Patriarchs,"  hej)roceeds,  "After  such  an  extraordinary,  or 
carious,  or  interesting  adventure,"  &c.  This  good  father  had 
caught  the  language  of  the  beau  monde,  but  with  such  per- 
fect simplicity  that,  in  employing  it  on  sacred  history,  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  ludicrous  style  in  which  he  was  writing. 

A  Gothic  bishop  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Goth 
language,  but  omitted  the  Books  of  Kings  !  lest  the  wars,  of 
which  so  much  is  there  recorded,  should  increase  their 
inclination  to  fighting,  already  too  prevalent.  Jortin  notices 
this  castrated  copy  of  the  Bible  in  his  Kemarks  on  Eccle- 
siastical Hbtory. 

As  the  Bible,  in  many  pdrts,  consists  merely  of  historical 
transactions,  and  as  too  many  exhibit  a  detail  of  offensive 
ones,  it  has  often  occurred  to  the  fathers  of  families,  as  well 
as  to  the  popes,  to  prohibit  its  general  reading.  Archbishop 
Tillotson  formed  a  design  of  purifying  the  historical  parts. 
Those  who  have  given  us  a  Family  Shakspeare,  in  the  same 
spirit  may  present  us  with  a  Family  Bible. 

In  these  attempts  to  recompose  the  Bible,  the  broad  vulgar 
colloquial  diction,  which  has  been  used  by  our  theological 
writm,  is  less  tolerable  than  the  quaintness  of  Castalion  and 
the  floridity.of  Pere  Berruyer. 

The  style  now  noticed  long  disgraced  the  writings  of  our 
divines ;  and  we  see  it  sometimes  still  employed  by  some  of  a 
certain  stamp.  Matthew  Henry,  w)iose  commentaries  are 
well  known,  writes  in  this  manner  on  Judges  ix. : — "  We  are 
here  told  by  what  acts  Abimelech  got  into  the  saddle, — None 
would  have  dreamed  of  making  sucha/e/^u;asheking. — See 
how  he  has  wheedled  them  into  the  choice.  He  hired  into 
his  service  the  scum  and  scoundrels  of  the  country.  Jotham 
was  really  ^Jine  gentleman, — The  Sechemites  that  set  Abime- 
lech up,  were  the  first  to  kick  him  off.  The  Sechemites  said 
all  t^e  ill  they  could  of  him  in  their  table-talk ;  they  drank 
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healths  to  his  confunon. — Well,  Gaal's  intorest  in  Sechem  is 
80on  at  an  end.     Exit  Goal !" 

Lancelot  Addiaon,  by  the  wulgar  coarBeness  of  his  style, 
forma  a»  admirahle  contrast  with  the  amenity  and  grace  of 
his  aon's  Spectators,  He  tells  us,  in  hiu  »oyage  to  Barbary, 
that  "  A  rabbin  onee  told  him,  among  other  keinout  aii^, 
that  he  did  not  expect  the  felicity  of  the  next  world  on  the 
acconnt  of  any  niorita  but  his  own ;  whoever  kept  the  law 
would  arrive  at  the  blisa,  by  cominy  upon  hig  own  legt'' 

It  muet  be  confessed  that  the  rabbm,  considering  be  could 
not  conscientiously  have  the  eame  creed  as  Addison,  did  not 
deliver  any  very  "  heinous  etuff,"  in  beliering  that  other 
people's  merits  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  own;  and  that 
"  we  should  stand  on  our  own  legs !"  But  this  was  not 
"  proper  words  in  proper  places." 

OBJQIN  OP.THB  MATERIALS  OF  WEJTIKS. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  subatitutes  for  paper  Before 
its  discovery. 

Ere  the  invention  of  recording  eventH  by  writing,  trees 
were  planted,  mde  altars  were  erected,  or  heaps  of  stone,  to 
serve  as  memorials  of  past  events.  Hercules  probably  could 
not  write  when  he  fixed  his  famous  piUars. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  writing  was  on  6ri'ci»,  tile»,  and 
offslersfiells,  and  on  lables  of  stone;  afterwards  on  plates  of 
various  materials,  on  ieori/,  on  barks  of  trees,  on  leaBet  of 

Engraving  memorable  events  on  hard  substances  was  giving, 
as  it  were,  speech  to  rocks  and  metals.  In  the  book  of  Job 
mention  is  made  of  writing  on  stone,  on  rock»,  and  on  sheets 
of  leai.  On  tables  of  stone  Moses  received  the  law  Vvritten  by 
the  finger  of  God.     Hesiod's  works  were  written,  on  leaden 

*  Spcdmenaof  ino^of  tbeae  modea  of  writtDg  ma;  be  aem,at  the  British 
MaSBDin.  Nd.  3478,  in  the  SloBiuao  library,  ia  a  Nabob's  letter,  on  a 
piece  of  hark,  about  two  jarda  lang,  aud  richly  ornamented  wilb.  gold. 
Hd.  3207  is  a  boalc  oi  MedcBii  hieroglypfaicB,  painted  on  bark.  In  the 
flame  cellection  are  VArietu  apeeiea,  many  from  the  Malabar  coast  and  the 
East.  The  latter  nritie^  are  chiefly  on  leaves.  There  are  aeveral  copies 
uf  Bibles  written  oa  palm  learea.  The  ancieata,  donbtleaa,  wrote  on  any 
IsaTea  they  found  adapted  far  the  pnrpose.  Hence,  the  leaf  of  a  book, 
aUading  to  that  of  a  tree,  aeems  to  he  deriied.  At  the  British  Musenm 
wQ  hare  also  Buhylooian  'r7es,  or  hiirktn  'polit,  which  the  people  uaad,  and 
made  their  contracts  of  bosioeBa  on  ;  a  custom  aieudoued  in  the  Scriptnrea. 


w 

■  tables:  ' 

f  ae  Pliny 
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tables :  lead  was  used  for  writing,  and  rolled  up  like  a  cylinder, 
IS  Pliny  states.  Montfaucon  notices  a  very  ancient  book  of 
:iglit  leaden  leaves,  which  on  the  back  had  rings  fastened  by 
a  small  leaden  rod  to  keep  them  together.  They  afterwards 
engraved  on  bronze :  tbe  laws  of  the  Cretans  were  on  bronze 
tables;  the  Romans  etched  their  public  retxtrds  on  brass.  The 
speech  of  Claudius,  engraved  on  plates  of  bronze,  is  yet  pre- 
served ia  the  town-hall  of  Lyons,  in  France.*  Sever  J  bronze 
tables,  with  Etruscan  characters,  have  been  dug  up  in  Tuscany. 
The  treaties  among  the  Eomana,  Spartans,  and  the  Jews, 
were  written  on  brass ;  and  estates,  for  better  security,  were 
mode  over  on  this  enduring  metal.  In  many  cabinets  may  be 
found  the  discharge  of  soldiers,  written  on  copper-plates. 
This  custom  has  been  discovered  in  India :  a  bill  of  feoffment 
on  copper,  has  been  dug  up  near  Bengal,  dated  a  century  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ. 

Among  these  early  inventions  many  were  singularly  rude, 
and  miserable  substitutes  foe  a.  better  material.  In  the  shep- 
herd state  they  wrote  their  songs  with  thorns  and  awls  on 
straps  of  leather,  which  they  wound  round  their  crooks.  The 
Icelanders  appear  to  have  scratched  their  runes,  a  kind  of 
hieroglyphics,  on  walls  j  and  Olaf,  according  to  one  of  the 
Sagas,  built  a  lai^e  house,  on  the  bulks  and  spars  of  which  he 
had  engraved  the  history  of  his  own  and  more  ancient  times ; 
while  another  northern  hero  appears  to  have  had  nothing 
better  than  his  own  chair  and  bed  to  perpetuate  his  own 
heroic  acts  on.  At  the  town-hall,  in  Hanover,  are  kept  twelve 
wooden  boards,  overlwd  with  bees' -wax,  on  which  are  written 
the  names  of  owners  of  houses,  but  not  the  names  of  streets. 
These  wooden  manuscriplg  must  have  existed  before  1423, 
when  Hanover  was  first  divided  into  streets.  Such  mann- 
scripts  may  be  found  in  pubhc  collections.  These  are  an 
evidence  of  a  rude  state  of  toeielif.  The  same  event  occurred 
among  the  ancient  Arabs,  who,  according  to  the  history  of 
Mahomet,  seemed  to  have  carved  on  the  shoulder-bones  of 
sheep  remarkable  events  with  a  knife,  and  tying  them  with  a 
string,  hung  up  these  sheep-bone  chronicles. 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  the  Romans  chiefly 

*  This  speech  waa  mttJe  by  Clandina  (who  was  horn  at  Lyona),  when 
censor,  A.i>.  18,  and  waa  of  ttie  highest  imporlanee  to  the  men  of  Lyons, 
inoaniuch  as  it  led  to  the  grant  of  the  privileges  of  Boman  citizenship  iit 
them,  This  important  inscription  Tos  diBcovei'cd  in  1S2B,  on  tbe  heights 
of  St.  Ssbaation  above  the  toivn. 
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■copied  from  the  Grecian  code,  were,  after  they  had  heen 
rapproved  by  the  people,  engraven  on  hrnss ;  they  were  melted 
ty  lightning,  which  struck  the  Capito! ;  a  loss  highly  re- 
gretted hy  Augnstus.    Thia  manner  of  writing  we  still  rutain, 
for  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  and  other  memorials  designed  to 
3reach  posterity. 
I       These  early  inventionB  led  to  the  discovery  of  tahles  of 
\vitiod;  and  as  cedar  has  an  antiseptic  quality  from  its  bitter- 
i,  they  chose  thia  wood  for  cases  or  chests  to  preserve  their 
ftjnost  important  writings.    This  well-known  expression  of  the 
■«ncientB,  when  they  meant  to  give  the  highest  eulogium  of 
Him  excellent  work,  et  eedro  digna  locuii,  tliat  it  was  worthy 
wio  be  written  on  cedar,  alludes  to  the  oil  of  cedar,  with  which 
jTaluahle  MSS.  of  parchment  were  anointed,  to  preserve  them 
■^m  corruption  and  moths.     Persius  illustrates  thb: — 


is  cedar  oil  m 


They  stained  materials  for  writing  upon,  with  purple,  and 
ruhbed  them  with  esudatiocs  from  the  cedar.  The  laws  of 
the  emperors  were  published  on  wooden  tables,  painted  with 

»  ceruse ;  to  which  custom  Horace  alludes :  Legei  inpidere 
Ugno.  Sueh  tablet,  the  term  now  softened  into  tablets,  are 
Mill  used,  but  in  general  are  made  of  other  materials  than 
wood.  The  same  reason  for  which  they  preferred  the  cedar 
to  other  wood  induced  to  write  on  icax,  as  being  incorruptible. 
Men  generally  used  it  to  write  their  testaments  on,  the  better 
to  preserve  them  ;  thus  Juvenal  says,  Cera  implere  capaces. 
This  thin  paste  of  wax  was  also  as&d  on  tablets  of  wood,  that 
it  might  mors  easily  admit  of  erasure,  for  daily  use. 

They  wrote  with  an  iron  bodkin,  as  they  did  on  the  other 

substances  we  have  noticed.     The  ifylus  was  made  sharp  at 

qne  end  to  write  with,  and  blunt  and  broad  at  the  other,  to 

L  efface  and  correct  easily:  hence  the  phrase  veriere  a/w/u?/!,  to 

'  urn  the  stylus,  was  used  to  express  blotting  out.     But  the 

Uimans  forbad  the  use  of  this  sharp  instrument,  from  the 

nrcumstance  of  many  persons  having  used  them  as  da^ers. 

I  Eoboohnaster  was  killed  by  the  Fugillares  or  table-books, 

told  the  styles  of  his  own  scholars.*     They  substituted  a 

tglua  made  of  the  bone  of  a  bird,  or  other  animal ;  so  that 

r  writings  resembled  engravings.     When  they  wrote  on 

•  The  paintings  diBCOTered  at  Pompeii  give  rBpreBBntatious  of  tbese  booia 

Band  iispleiiieats. 
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softer  materials,  they  etDployed  reedf  anil  canfi  split 
pern  at  the  points,  which  the  orientaliata  still  use  to  Uy 
colour  or  ink  neuter  on  thi!  paper. 

Xaude  observeB,  that  when  he  was  in  Italy,  ahout  1042,  bl 
Haw  some  of  thoBti  waxen  tablets,  called  Pugillarea,  so  called 
beuause  they  were  held  in  one  hand ;  and  others  conipoied 
the  barks  of  trees,  which  the  ancients  employed  in  lieu  of  paMT. 

On  these  tablets,  or  table-bopks  Mr.  Astle  observes,  tut 
the  Greeks  and  Komaus  continued  the  use  of  waxed  tables 
books  long  after  the  use  of  the  papyruB,  leaves  and  skins  be* 
came  common  ;  because  they  were  convenient  for  correctingi 
extemporaneous  compoaitiona :  from  theae  table-books  they 
tranacribed  their  performances  correctly  into  parchment  book^ 
if  for  theix  -own  private  use  ;  but  if  for  sale,  or  for  the  libraiy^ 
the  Librarii,  or  Scribes,  performed  the  office.  The  writii^ 
on  table-books  is  particularly  recommended  by  Quintilian  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutions ;  be*. 
cause  the  wax  is  readily  effaced  for  any  corrections :  ho. 
confesses  weak  eyes  do  not  see  so  well  on  paper,  and  observe* 
'  that  the  frequent  necessity  of  dipping  the  pen  in  the  inkstand 
retards  the  hand,  and  is  but  ill-suited  to  the  -celerity  of  the 
mind.  Some  of  theae  table-books  are  conjectured  to  have/ 
been  large,  and  perhaps  heavy,  for  in  Plautus,  a  school-boy  i^ 
represented  breaking  his  master's  head  with  his  table-bool 
The  critics,  according  to  Cicero,  were  accustomed  in  readinj 
their  wax  manuscripts  to  notice  obijcure  or  vicious  phrases  b> 
joining'  a  piece  of  ted  wax,  as  we  should  underline  such  b 

Table-books  written  upon  with  styles  were  not  entirely  1 
aside  in  Chaucer's  time,  who  describes  them  in  his  Sompit 
tale:— 

Hia  fellow  bad  a  staffe  tipp'd  with  home, 

A  paire  of  labia  all  of  irrrir.  ; 

And  ^  pui/iUtU  polished  fetousHe, 

And  wrote  alwuea  the  n&mes,  aa  he  etovd, 

Of  bQ  fmlke,  (list  gave  hem  any  guod.* 

By  the  word  p&n  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  we 

*  The  nse  of  the  tahle-book  was  contiaaed  to  the  reiga  of  J>' 
Lkl«r.    Bh&keiiearB  fieqnentl;  alladcs  to  them — 

' '  And  therefoFfl  will  he  vipe  his  tsbles  eiemi. 
And  keep  no  toU-tale  to  his  nieinar}." 
They  were  in  the  form  of  a  modem  pootet-buok,  the  leaves  of 
or  covered  with  a  composition,  apon  which  a  aKer  or  leader 
ioAeribe  metuotaada  capablo  of  fjnLaurc. 
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understand  an  iron  »lyle.  Table-boolta  of  ivory  are  still  used 
for  memoranda,  written  with  black-lead  pencils.  The  Romans 
used  ivory  to  write  the  edicts  of  the  senate  on,  with  a  black 
colour;  and  the  espression  of  lihiri  elephantini,  which  some 
authors  imngine  alludes  to  books  that  for  their  «iee  were 
called  elephantine,  were  raoat  probably  eomposed  of  ivory, 
the  tusk  of  the  elephant :  among  the  Eomana  they  were  un- 
donbtedly  scarce. 

.  The  pumice  stone  was  a  writing-material  of  the  ancients ; 
they  uaed  it  to  amoothe  the  roughness  of  the  parchment,  or  to 
sharpen  their  reeda. 

In  the  progress  of  time  the  uit  of  writing  consisted  in 
painting  with  diiferent  kinds  of  ink.  This  novel  mode  of 
writing  occaaioned  them  to  invent  other  materials  proper  to 
receive  their  writin^'i  the  thin  bark  of  certain  trees  and 
plants,  or  linen ;  and  at  length,  when  this  was  found  apt  to 
become  mouldy,  they  prepared  the  ihins  of  animaU  ;  on  the 
dried  skins  of  serpents  were  onoe  written  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  The  first  place  where  they  began  to  dress  these 
skins  was  Pergamus,  in  Asia ;  whence  the  Latin  name  is 
denvei  of  Pergamenm  or  parchment.  These  skins  are,  how. 
ever,  better  known  amongst  the  authoi^  of  the  purest  Latin 
under  the  name  of  tnembrana;  so  called  from  the  membranes 
of  various  animals  of  which  they  were  composed.  The 
ancients  had  parchments  of  three  different  colours,  white, 
yellow,  and  purple.  At  Eome  white  parchment  was  disliked, 
because  it  was  mure  subject  to  be  soiled  Jthan  the  others,  and 
dazzled  the  eye.  They  generally  wrote  in  letters  of  gold  and 
silver  on  purple  or  violet  parchment.  This  custom  continued 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  ;  and  copies  of  the  evangelists 
of  this  kind  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.' 

Whan  the  Egyptians  employed  for  writing  the  bark  of  a 
plant  or  reed,  called  papyrus,  or  paper-ruah,  it  superseded  all 
former  modes,  for  its  convenience.  Formerly  it  grew  in  great 
quantities  on  the  sides  of  the  Nile.  This  plant  has  given  its 
name  to  our  paper,  although  the  lattei'  ia  now  composed  of 
linen  and  raga,  and  formerly  had  been  of  cotton-wool,  which 
was  but  brittle  and  yellow ;  and  improved  by  using  cotton 
rags,  which  they  glazed.  After  the  eigttn.  century  the 
papyrus  was  superseded  by  parchment.  The  Chinese  make 
^■imr paper  with  silk.  The  use  oi  paper  is  of  great  antiquity, 
what  the  ancient  Latinists  call  charta  or  chartw.  Before 
ise  of  parchment  and  paper  passed  to  the  Romans,  they 
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it' peel  found  between  the  wood  and  the  Wk  c 
■dnnny  substanoe  tliey  called  Ubrr,  from  whmc 
.  iwiA  liber,  a  book,  aii<l  library  and  librarian  i_ 
the  Ktaoptan  Unguagea,  and  the  French  livre  for  book ;  but 
we  of  northern  origin  derive  our  book  from  the  Dauish  bcM 
the  beech-tree,  l>ecause  that  being  the  most  plentiful  in  Den> 
mark  was  lued  to  engrave  oy.  Anciently,  instead  of  foIdiii| 
thin  barkf  thifi  parchment,  or  paper,  aa  we  fold  ours,  thej 
roUett  it  according  as  they  wrote  on  it ;  and  the  Latin  nam' 
which  they  gave  these  rolU  has  passed  into  our  language  a 
well  ai»  the  others.  We  say  a  vo/timg,  or  volumes,  althonsi 
our  iKMiks  are  composed  of  leaves  bound  together.  The  bo<» 
of  the  ancients  on  the  shelves  of  their  libraries  were  rolled  ap^ 
on  a  pin  and  placeil  erect,  titled  on  the  outside  in  red  lettc 
or  rubrica,  and  apjieared  like  a  mimber  of  small  pillars  tm  the^ 
shelves.*  J 

The  ancienta  were  as  curious  as  ourselves  in  having  their  I 
books  richly  conditioned.     Profertius  clescribee  tablets  with  J 
gold  borders,  and  Ovid  notices  their  red  titles  ;  but  in  later  I 
times,  besides  the  tint  of  purple  with  which  they  tinged  their  1 
vellum,  and  the  liquid  gold  which  they  employed  for  tb«r  1 
ink,  they  inlaid  their 'covers  with  precious  stones ;  and  I  have/ 
teen,  in  the  library  at  Triera  or  Treves,  a  manuscript,  th*i 
donation  of  some  princess  to  a  monastery,  studded  with  headl 
wronght  in  fine  cameos.t     In  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
they  painted  on  the  outside  commonly  a  dying  Christ.     In 
the  curious  library  of  Mr.  Douce  ia  a  Psalter,  supposed  one 
to  have  appertained  to  Charlem^ne ;  the  vellum  is  purp' 
and  the  letters  gold.     The  Eastern  nations  likewise  tin^ 
their  M.SS.  with  different  colours  and  decorations.     A 
possessed  Arabian  MSS.  of  which  some  leaves  were  of  a  ' 
yellow,  and  others  of  a  lilac  colour.      Sir  William  J 
describes  an  oriental  MS.  in  which  the  name  of  Mohai 
was  fancifully  adorned  with  a  garland  of  tulips  and  carna 
painted  in  the  brightest  coloun'.     The  favourite  works  ( 
Persians  are  written  on  fine  silky  paper,  the  ground  of  i 
is  often  powdered  with  gold  or    silver  dust ;  the  leav 
frequently  Ulumiuated,  and  tha  whole  book  is  sometim 
fumed  with  essence  of  roses,  or  aandal  wood.     The  I 
had  several  sorts  of  p^>er,  for  which  they  had  as  m 

*  A  boicoalaiuing  sorh  writMn  rulls  !■  MpreeanUd  in  one  of  t' 
eihnned  >t  Fonipeij. 
t  8«e  nule  W  Vol.  L  p.  5. 
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K'f^rent  names;  one  wae  the  Ckarta  Augu»la,  in  compliment  ' 
I'to  the  emperor ;  another  Livinia,  named  after  the  empress. 
^There  waa  a  Okarta  blanca,  wlilch  obtained  its  title  from  its 
eautiful  whitenesis,  a^nd  which  we  appear  to  have  retained  by 
ftftpplyiag  it  to  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  which  is  only  signed, 
I'  Charte  blanche.  'ITiey  had  also  a  Charta  nigra,  painted  hlack, 
I  and  the  letters  were  in  white  or  other  colours. 

:  present  paper  surpasses  all  other  materials  for  ease 
mvenience  of  writing.  The  first  paper-mill  in  England 
was  erected  at  Dartford,  by  a  German,  in  1588,  who  was 
knighted  by  Elizabeth ;  but  it  was  not  before  1713  that  one 
Thomas  Watkins,  a  stationer,  brought  the  art  of  paper-making 
to  any  perfection,  aud  to  the  industry  of  this  individual  we 
owe  the  origin  of  our  numerous  paper-mills.  France  had 
bitherto  supplied  England  and  Holland. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  was  not  much  encouraged  at 
home,  even  so  late  as  in  1662  ;  and  the  following  observations 
by  Fuller  are  cnrious,  respecting  the  paper  of  his  times : — 
"Paper  participates  in  some  sort  of  the  characters  of  the 
country  which  makes  it;  the  Venetian,  being  neat,  subtile, 
and  eourt-like ;  the  French,  light,  slight,  and  slender ;  the 
Dutch,  thick,  corpulent,  and  gross,  sucking  up  the  ink  with 
the  sponginesB  thereof."  He  complains  that  the  paper-manu- 
fiictories  were  not  then  sufficiently  encouraged,  "  considering 
the  vast  sums  of  money  expended  in  our  land  for  paper,  out 
pf  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  which  might  be  lessened,  were 
it  made  in  our  nation.  To  such  who  object  that  we  can  never 
equal  the  perfection  of  Tenice-paper,  I  return,  neither  can  we 
inatch  the  purity  of  Venice-glasses ;  and  yet  many  green  one* 
are  blown  in  Sussex,  profitable  to  the  makers,  and  convenient 
for  the  iisers.  Our  Aome-spun  paper  might  be  found  benefi- 
cial." The  present  German  printing-paper  is  made  so  dis- 
agreeable both  to  printers  and  readers  from  their  paper- 
jnanufacturers  making  many  more  reams  of  paper  from  one 
^t,  of  rags  than  formerly.  Bags  are  scarce,  and  German 
writers,  as  well  as  their  language,  are  voluminous. 

'  Mr.  Astle  deeply  oomplams  of  tha  inferiority  of  our  ini*  to 
^ose  of  antiquity;  an  inferiority  productive  of  the  most 
erious  consequences,  and  which  appears  to  originate  merely 
Q  negligence.  From  the  important  benefits  arising  to  society 
Fom  the  use  of  ink,  and  the  injuries  individuals  may  suffer 
Fom  the  fi'auds  of  designing  men,  he  wishes  the  legislature 
would  frame  some  new  regulations  respecting  it.     The  com- 
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position  of  ink  ia  simple,  but  we  posHX*  none  cqtul  in _„ 

and  colour  to  that  used  by  the  anuieuU;  tlju  Saion  IlSl 
written  in  England  exceed  in  colour  anything  of  thg  km^ 
The  rolls  and  records  from  the  fift«eDtb  century  to  th*«B 
of  the  seventeenth,  compared  with  those  of  the  tillh  to  Un 
twelfth  ceiituricH,  show  the  exceUenec  uf  the  earlier  oi  ~ 
which  are  all  in  the  finest  preservation ;  while  the  utbcrc 
so  much  defaced,  that  they  are  Bcarcely  legible. 

The  ink  of  the  aDcients  had  nothing  in  common  with  oun^ 
but  the  colour  and  gum.  Oall-nuta,  copperas,  sud  gum  mak 
up  the  composition  of  our  ink  -,  whereas  Mot  or  ivory-blaiA 
was  the  chief  ingredient  in  that  of  the  ancieutis." 

lok  has  been  made  of  various  colours ;  we  find  gold  UM 
silver  ink,  and  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue  inks;  but  tltt 
black  ifi  considered  as  the  best  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
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The   following  circumstances  probably    gave    rise    to  tl 
tyranny  of  the  feudal  power,  and  are  the  facts  on  which  tl 
fictions  of  romance  are  raised.     Castles  were  erected  to  r 
pube  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans ;  and  in  Franc^ 
from  the  year  768  to  987,  these  places  disturbed  the  publid 
repose.    The  petty  despots  who  raised  these  castles  pillaged 
whoever  pasaed,  and  carried  off  the  females  who  pleased  tbe&t' 
Bapine,  of  every  kind  were  the  privilegeg  of  the  feudal  lords 
Me/eray  observes,  that  it  is  from  these  circumstances  roman 
cera  have  invented  their  tales  of  knigMs  errant,  monttert 
and  giants. 

De  Saint  Foix,  in  his  "  Historical  Essays,"  informs 
that  "women  and  girls  were  not  in  greater  security  w' 
they  passed  by  abbeys.     The  monks  sustained  au  as- 
rather  than  relinquish  their  prey :   if  they  saw  themi 
losing  ground,  they  brought  to  their  walls  the  relics  of 
saint.      Then   it    generally  happened   that  the   assail 
seized  with  awful  veneration,  retired,  and  dared  not  p 
their  vengeance.     This  ia  the  origin  of  the  enchant' 
the  enclianimentt,  and  of  the  enchanted  cattlea  deser' 
romances." 

*  The  lull  of  old  manascripls  is  gcneroll;  a  tbick  BoUd  rabe 
Bometimes  standa  in  relief  upon  the  paper.  Tlic  red  ink  ii  ^ 
bodj-CD^unr  of  great  brUliancj. 
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To  tliese  may  be  added  what  the  autlior  of  "  Northern 
Antiquities,"  Vol.  I.  p.  243,  writes,  that  as  ^he  walls  of  the 
castles  ran  windiog  round  them,  they  often  called  them  by  a 
name  which  signified  serpents  or  dragon»;  and  in  these  were 
commonly  aecnred  the  women  and  young  maids  of  distinction, 
who  were  seldom  eaXa  at  a.  time  when  so  many  hold  warriors 
were  rambling  up  and  down  in  Bcareh  of  adventures.  It  was 
this  custom  which  gave  occasion  to  ancient  romancers,  who 
knew  not  how  to  descrfte  anything  simply,  to  invent  bo 
many  fables  concerning  princesses  of  great  b«iuty  guarded  by 

A  singular  and  barbarous  custom  prevailed  during  this 
period ;  it  consisted  in  punishments  by  mutHalions.  It  be- 
came BO  general  that  the  abbots,  instead  of  bestowing  cano- 
nical penalties  on  their  monks,  obliged  them  to  cut  off  an  ear, 

Velly,  in  his  History  of  France,  has  described  two  festi- 
vals, which  give  a  just  idea  of  the  manners  and  detoti<)n  of  a 
later  period,  1230,  which  like  the  ancient  mysteries  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  farce  and  piety ;  religion  in  fact  was  their 
amusement!  The  following  one  existed  even  to  the  Kefor- 
mation ; — 

In  the  church  of  Paris,  and  in  several  other  cathedrals  of 
kingdom,  waa  held  th^  Feagt  of  Fools  or  madmen.  "  Tlie 
^  iests  and  clerks  assembled  elected  a  pope,  an  archbishop,  or 
a  bishop,  conducted  them  in  great  pomp  to  the  church,  which 
they  entered  dancing,  masked,  and  dressed  in  the  apparel  of 
woDiGD,  animals,  and  merry-andrews ;  sung  infamous  songs, 
and  converted  the  altar  into  a  beaufet,  where  they  ate  and 
drank  during  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries;  played 
with  dice ;  burned,  instead  of  incense,  the  leather  of  their  old 
sandals ;'  ran  about,  and  leaped  from  seat  to  seat,  with  all  the 
indecent  postures  with  which  the  merry-andrews  know  how 
to  amuse  the  populace." 

The  other  does  not  yield  in  eitrav^anee.  "  This  festival 
was  called  the  Feast  of  Asmeg,  and  was  celebrated  at  Beauvais. 
They  chose  a  young  woman,  the  handsomest  in  the  town  ; 
they  made  her  ride  on  an  ass  richly  harnessed,  and  placed  in 
her  arms  a  pretty  infant.*  In  this  state,  followed  by  the 
hifihop'  and  clergy,  she  marched  in  procession  from  the  cathe- 

b,  a  realiEatJon  of  t}je  traditioDal  repreEeDbLtiona  of  the 
■0  Egypt,  in  whidi  the  Yirgin,  having  the  Ssvianr  in  her  lap,  is 
^VKJS  depicted  seated  oa  an  uss,  vbich  is  led  b;  Joseph, 
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drftl  to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's;  enti'ro<!  iiito  the  ■ 
tuary ;  placed  herself  near  the  bIIm,  and  tho  maM  bc^anl 
whatever  the  choir  sung  was  terminated  by  this  charmiRi 
hurthen,  Sihan,  hihan  I     Their  prose,  half  Latin  and  I 

French,  explained  the  hne  qualities  of  the  at ' 
strophe  finished  by  this  delightful  invitation  :— 

Hei,  lire  Ane,  ^  chanto. 
Balls  boucbe  ncbilDei, 
Vims  %iatt  du  rotn  uiei, 
Et  de  raiaioe  &  pluiln. 

They  at  length  exhorted  him,  in  mokbg  a  devout  gonuflcxioB 
to  forget  bis  ancient  food,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  nritli 
out  ceasing,  Amen,  Amen.  The  priest,  instead  of  lie  miui 
e»t,  sung  three  times,  Hihan,  hihan,  kihait  !  and  the  peopli 
three  times  answered,  Hihan,  hihan,  kthan !  to  imitate  Uu 
braying  of  that  grave  animal.* 

What  shall  we  think  of  this  imbecile  miiture  of  aupersti 
tion  and  farce  P  This  ais  wag  perhaps  typical  of  the  an 
which  JefiUE  rode !  The  children  of  Israel  worshipped  a 
golden  a«3,  and  Balaam  made  another  apeak.  How  iortu' 
iiate  then  was  Jameg  Haylor,  who  desirous  of  entering  Brigtoj 
on  an  asi,  Hume  informs  us — it  is  indeed  but  a  piece  of  coid 
pleasantry — that  all  Bristol  could  not  afford  him  one  ! 

At  the  time  when  all  these  follies  were  practised,  they 
would  not  suffer  men  to  play  at  chest  I      Velly  saya,  "  A, 
statute  of  Eudes  de  Sully  prohibits  clergymen  not  only  from 
playing  at  chess,  but  even  from  having  a  chess-board  in  their, 
house."     Who  could  believe,  that  while  hjdf  the  ceremonies 
of  religion  consisted  in  the  grosnest  buffoonery,  a  prince  pre 
ferred  death  rather  than  cure  himself  by  a  remedy  whioit 
offended  his  ohaatity !     Louis  VIll.  being  dangerously  ill' 
the   physicians   consulted,  and  agreed  to    place    near    tb 
monarch  while  he  slept  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  wl 
when  he  awoke,  should  inform  him  of  the  motive  which  ' 
conducted  her  to  him.     Loius  answered,  "No,  my  gii 
prefer  dying  rather  than  to  save  my  life  by  a  mortal  s 
And,  in  fact,  the  good  king  died !     He  would  not  he 
scribed  for  out  of  the  whole  Pharmacopoiia  of  Love ! 

An  account  of  our  taste  in  female  beauty  is  given  by 
Ellis,  who  observes,  in  his  notes  to  Way's  Fabliaux,  "  J 
^.times  of  chivalry  the  minstrels  dwelt  with  great  eompl' 
^■■•,  See  Article  And^t  and  Modern  SatumaUa,  in  this  Vulumf 
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on  the  fair  hair  and  delicate  compleuion  of  the 
This  taste  was  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  to  render  the 
hwr  light  was  a  great  object  of  education.  Even  wben  wigs 
first  came  into  fashion  they  were  all  flaxen.  Such  waa  the 
colour  of  the  Gauls  and  of  their  German  couquerori.  It  re 
quired  some  centuries  to  reconcile  their  eyea  to  the  swarthy 
beauties  of  their  Spanish  and  their  Italian  neighbours."* 

The  following  is  an  arausing  anecdote  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  an  honest  Vicai  of  Bray  found  himself  in  those  con- 
tentious times. 

When  the  court  of  Rome,  under  tho  pontificates  of  Gre- 
'gory  IX.  and  Innocent  IT.,  set  no  bounds  to  their  ambitious 
projects,  they  were  opposed  by  the  Emperor  Frederick ;  who 
was  of  course  anathematist-d.  A  curate  of  Paris,  a  humo- 
rous fellow,  got  up  in  his  pulpit  with  the  hull  of  Innocent  in 
his  hand.  "You  know,  my  brethren  (said  he),  that  I  am 
ordered  to  proclaim  an  excommunication  against  Frederick. 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  motive.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  there 
esist  between  this  Prince  and  the  Roman  Pontiff  great  dif- 
ferences, and  an  irreconcileable  hatred.  God  only  knows 
which  of  the  two  is  wrong.  Therefore  with  all  my  power 
I  eieommunieate  him  who  injures  the  other;  and  I  absolTe 
him  who  suffers,  to  the  great  scandal  of  dl  Chriftianity." 

The  following  anecdotes  relat^a  to  a  period  which  is  suifi- 
cieotly  remote  to  excite  curiosity ;  yet  not  so  distant  as  to 
weaken  the  interest  we  feel  in  those  minutite  of  the  times. 

The  present  one  may  serve  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
despotism  and  simplicity  of  an  age  not  literary,  in  discovering 
the  author  of  a  libel.     It  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

*  In  tlie  ronuuKa  nod  poema  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  beroinea  are  gene- 
lallj  praised  for  the  Sibnndance  and  beauty  at  tbe^r  ";eltuw  liair" — 
Her  jellcnr  hairs  waa  braided  is  a  tresse 
Beiusda  her  backs,  a  jarde  looge,  I  gueass. 

Chaucer's  Km^kei  TaU. 
Qnean  Eliiabelii  had  yellow  hair,  hence  it  became  the  faahion  at  her  ooiu% 
and  tadiea  djed  their  hnir  of  the  Kujal  colour.  Bat  thia  dyeing  the  hair 
yellow  may  he  traced  to  the  claasic  era.  Galen  tells  na  tbst  in  hia  time 
women  suffered  much  from  beulacheB,  onntrscted  by  etandiag  bare-headed 
in  the  son  to  obtain  tbia  coveted  tint,  which  others  attempted  by  the  use  of 
saffron.  Bulwar,  in  hifl  "  Artifloiall  Changeling,''  1653,  saja— "  The 
Venetian  wumen  at  this  day,  and  the  Fadgan.  aad  those  of  Yerona,  and 
other  patta  of  Italy,  practice  the  same  vanilie,  and  receiTe  the  aame  lECOm- 
.penae  fur  their  affectation,  there  being  iu  all  those  cities  open  and  manifeat 
examples  of  thoae  wlio  iiaTS  nndergoDB  a  kind  of  nuutyidome,  to  reader 
their  haire  yellow." 

TOL.  II.  S 
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VIII.     A  great  jealousy  subsisted  between  the  LoB^ 
and  thoBe  foreigners  wlio  traUuJ  liere.     Tlio  f(iroi);ne»  i 
bablj  (observes  Mr.  Lodge,  in  bin  liluKtratioiiB  of  liitgUi 
History)  worked  obeaper  and  were  more  industrious. 

There  was  a  libel  affiled  on  St.  Paul's  door,  which  r 
on  Henry  VIII.  and  these  foreigners,  who  were  accuied  1 
buying  up  the  wool  with  tbo  king's  n)oney,  to  the  u&dov 
of  Englishmen.     This  tended  to  inflame  the  minds  oT  t 
people.     The  method  adopted  to  discover  the  writer  of  t 
libel  must  excite  a  smile  in  tbe  prenent  day,  while  it  ol 
the  state  in  which  knowledge  must  have  been  in  thii  c 
try.     The  plan  adopted  was  this  :  In  every  ward  one  of  t 
king's  council,  with  an    alderman   of  the   same,  was  a 
mauded  to  see  every  man  write  that  could,  and  further  t 
every  man's  book  and  sealed  them,  and  brought  them  I 
Guildhall  to  confront  them  with  the  original.     So  that  if  0 
this  ntunbei'  many  wrote  aUke,  the  judges  must  have  1 
much  puzzled  to  fix  on  tlie  criminal. 

Our  hours  of  refection  are  aingidarly  changed  in  little  n 
than  two  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (observes  tL. 
author  of  B^^tions  Historiques)  they  were  accustomed  ti 
say, — 

Lever  i,  cinq,  diner  4  neuf, 

Souper  k  cinq,  coucher  i  ceuf, 

PaiC  vivrc  d'aas  nouante  et  neaf. 

Historians  observe  of  Louis  XII.  that  one  of  the  c 
which  contributed  to  hasten  bis  death  was  the  entire  changi, 
of  bis  regimen.  Tbe  good  king,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  wiff 
says  tbe  history  of  Bavard,  changed  hin  manner  of  livinj 
when  he  was  accustomed  to  dine  at  eight  o'clock,  ho  ^reed  i 
dine  at  twelve ;  and  when  be  was  used  to  retire  at  six  o'clo« 
in  tbe  evening,  be  frequently  sat  up  as  late  as  midnight. 

HouEsaie  gives  the  tbUowing  authentic  notice  drawn  fr 
tbe  registers  of  the  court,  which  presents  a  curious  ace 
of  domestic  life  in  the  fifteentli  century.     Of  the  dav 
Louis,  son  of  Charles  VI,,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twent 
are  told,  "that  be  knew  tbe  Latin  and  French  langu 
that  be  bad  many  musicians  in  his  chapel ;  passed  the  ; 
in  vigils ;  dined  at  tliree  in  the  afternoon,  supped  at 
night,  went  to  bed  at  the  break  of  day,  and  thus  was 
tenS  (that  is  threatened)  with  a  shoft  life."     Froissar' 
tions  waiting  upon  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  five  o'c 
the  afternoon,  when  he  had  suppud. 
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The  custom  of  dining  a.t  nine  in  the  morning  relaxed 
greatly  under  Francis  I.,  succefiaor  of  Louia  XII.  However, 
persons  of  quality  dined  then  the  latest  at  ten  ;  and  supper 
was  at  five  or  six  in  the  evening.  We  may  observe  this  in 
the  prel'aee  to  the  Heptameron  of  tlio  Queen  of  Navarre, 
where  thia  princess,  describing  the  mode  of  life  which  the 
lords  and  ladies  whom  Bhe  assembles  at  the  castle  of  Madame 
Oyaille,  should  follow,  to  be  agreeably  occupied  and  to  banish 
languor,  thus  expresses  herself:  "As  soon  as  the  morning 
rose,  they  went  to  the  chamber  of  Madame  Oysille,  whom 
they  found  already  at  her  prayers ;  and  when  they  had  heard 
during  a.  good  hour  ber  lecture,  and  then  the  mass,  they  went 
to  dine  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  afterwards  each  privately  retired 
to  his  room,  but  did  not  fajl  at  noon  to  meet  in  the  meadow." 
Speaking  of  the  end  of  the  first  day  (which  was  in  Septem- 
ber) the  same  lady  Oysille  says,  "  Say  where  is  the  sun  ?  and 
hear  the  bell  of  the  abbey,  which  has  for  some  time  called 
us  to  vespers ;  in  saying  this  they  all  rose  and  went  to  the 
religionists  toko  had  waited  for  t/iem  above  an  liour.  Vespers 
heai-d,  they  went  to  supper,  and  after  having  played  a  thou- 
sand sports  in  the  meadow  they  retired  to  bed."  All  this 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  lines  above  quoted.  Charles  V, 
of  I'rance,  however,  who  lived  near  two  centuries  before 
Francis,  dined  at  ten,  supped  at  seven,  and  all  the  court  was 
in  bed  by  nine  o'clock.  They  sounded  the  curfew,  which 
hell  warned  them  to  cover  their  fire,  at  six  in  the  winter,  and 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  summer.  Under  the  reign  of 
Henry  IT.  the  hour  of  dinner  at  court  was  eleven,  or  at  noon 
the  latest ;  a  custom  which  prevailed  even  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  provinces  distant  from 
PariB,  it  is  "very  common  to  dine  at  nine  ;  they  make  a  second 
repast  about  two  o'clock,  sup  at  five ;  and  their  last  meal  is 
made  just  before  they  retire  to  bed.  The  labourers  and  pea- 
sants in  France  have  preserved  this  custom,  and  make  three 
meals  ;  one  at  nine,  another  at  three,  and  the  last  at  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun. 

The  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  in  "  L'Ami  dea  Hommes," 
Vol.  I.  p.  261,  gives  a,  striking  representation  of  the  singular 
industry  of  the  French  citizens  of  that  age.  He  had  learnt 
fiom  several  ancient  citizens  of  Paris,  that  if  in  their  youth 
a  workman  did  not  work  two  hours  by  candle-light,  either  i^ 
the  morning  or  evening,  he  even  adds  in  the  longest  days,  he 
would  have  been  noticed  aa  an  idler,  and  would  not  have 
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foond  persons  to  employ  him.  On  the  12tb  of  May,  1588, 
when  Henry  III.  ordered  his  troops  to  occupy  various  posts 
at  Paris,  Davila  writes  that  the  inhabitants,  warned  by  the 
noise  of  the  drums,  began  to  shut  their  doors  and  shops, 
which,  according  to  the  customs  of  that  town  to  work  before 
daybreak,  were  abready  opened.  This  must  have  been,  taking 
it  at  the  latest,  about  four  in  the  morning.  "  In  1750,"  adds 
the  ingenious  writer,  '^  I  walked  on  that  day  through  Paris 
at  full  six  in  the  morning ;  I  passed  through  the  most  busy 
and  populous  part  of  the  city,  and  I  only  saw  open  some 
stalls  of  the  vendors  of  brandy !" 

To  the  article,  "  Anecdotes  of  Fashions,"  (see  Vol.  I.,  p. 
210)  we  may  add,  that  in  England  a  taste  for  splendid  dress 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  as  is  observable  by  the 
following  description  of  Nicholas  Lord  Vaux.  "  In  the  l7th 
of  that  reign,  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  brave 
young  Vaux  appeared  in  a  gown  of  purple  velvet,  adorned 
with  pieces  of  gold  so  thick  and  massive,  that,  exclusive  of 
the  silk  and  furs,  it  was  valued  at  a  thousand  pounds. 
About  his  neck  he  wore  a  collar  of  SS,  weighing  eight 
hundred  pounds  in  nobles.  In  those  days  it  not  only  required 
great  bodily  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  their  cum- 
bersome armour ;  their  very  luxury  of  apparel  for  the  draw- 
ing-room would  oppress  a  system  of  modern  muscles." 

In  the  following  reign,  according  to  the  monarch's  and 
Wolsey's  magnificent  taste,  their  dress  was,  perhaps,  more 
generally  sumptuous.  We  then  find  the  following  rich  orna- 
ments in  vogue.  Shirts  and  shifts  were  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  bordered  with  lace.  Strutt  notices  also  perfumed 
gloves  lined  with  white  velvet,  and  splendidly  worked  with 
embroidery  and  gold  buttons.  Not  only  gloves,  but  various 
oiluT  parts  of  their  habits,  were  perfumed ;  shoes  were  made 
of  Spanish  perfumed  skins. 

Carriages  were  not  then  used  ;*  so  that  lords  would  carry 
nrinccHses  on  a  pillion  behind  them,  and  in  wet  weather  the 
ludioH  covered  their  heads  with  hoods  of  oil-cloth  :  a  custom 
that  has  been  generally  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     Coaches  were  introduced  into  England  by 

•  Thai  Ih,  carriages  of  the  modern  form,  and  snch  as  became  common 
toward  tlio  end  of  Klizabcth*s  i*eign ;  but  waggons  and  chares^  covered 
with  tapoHtry,  ami  usod  by  ladies  for  journeys,  may  be  seen  in  illuminated 
MHS.  of  iiio  fi)urti»enth  century.  There  is  a  tine  example  in  the  Loutterell 
Fialtor,  publishod  in  **  Vetusta  Monumenta.*' 
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itzalan  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1680,  and  at  first  were  only 
■awn  bj  a  pnir  of  horses.     The  favourite  Buckingham,  ahout 
1619,  began  to  have  them  drawn  bj  sii  horees;  and  Wilson, 
in  his  lii'e  of  James  I.,  telid  us  this  "  was  wondered  at  as  a 
i.ovelty,  and  imputed  to  him  as  a  mastering  pride."  The  same 
arbiter  elegantiarum  introduced  sedan-ehairs.      In   France, 
Catherini)  of  Medicis  was  the  first  who  used  a.  coach,  which 
leathern  doors  and  curtains,  'instead  of  glass  windows, 
the  carriage  of  Henry  IV.  had  had  glass  windows,  this 
'^rcumstance  might  have  saved  his  life.      Carriages  were  so 
rare  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  that  in  a  letter  to  his 
minister  Sully,  he  notices  tliat   having  taken  medicine  that 
day,  though  he  intended  to  have  called  ou  him,  be  was  pre- 
vented becaiise  the  queen  bad  gone  out  with  the  carriage, 
""  'en  as  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  courtiers  rode 
horseback  to  their  dinner  parties,  and  wore  their  light  boots 
id  spurs,  >    Coant  Hamilton  describes  his  boots  of  white 
Spanish  leather,  with  gold  spurs. 

Saint  Foil  observes,  that  in  1658  there  were  only  310 
coaches  in  Paris,  and  in  1758  there  were  more  than  li,00O. 

Strutt  has  judiciously  observed,  that  though  "  liLtury  and 
grandeur  were  so  much  ad'ected,  and  appearances  of  state  and 
splendour  carried  to  such  lengths,  we  may  conclude  that  their 
househdd  furniture  and  domestic  necessaries  were  also  care- 
fully attend^  to ;  on  passing  through  their  houses,  we  may 
*xpeot  to  be  surprised  at  the  neatness,  elegance,  and  superb 
upearance  of  each  room,  and  the  suitableness  of  every  orna- 
lent ;  but  herein  we  may  be  deceived.    The  ta!<te  of  elegance 
Longat  our  ancestors  was  very  different  from  the  present, 
i  however  we  may  find  them  extrav^ant  in  their  apparel, 
ieasive  in  their  banquets,  and  expensive  in  their  trains  of 
endants ;  yet,  follow  them  home,  and  within  their  houses 
■you  shall  find  their  funiiture  is  plain  and  homely  ;  no  great 
choice,  but  what  was  useful,  rather  than  any  for  ornament  or 

Erasmus,  as  quoted  by  Jortin,  confirms  this  account,  and 
makes  it  worse  ;  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  English  dirti- 
ness ;  he  ascribes  the  plague,  from  which  England  was  hardly 
ever  free,  and  the  sweating-sickness,  partly  to  the  incommo- 
dious form,  and  bad  exposition  of  the  houses,  to  the  lilthiness 
of  the  str.'ets,  and  to  the  sluttishness  within  doors,  "  The 
floors,"  says  he,  "  are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed  with  rashes; 
uudc  which  lies,  unmolested,  an  ancient  collection  of  beer, 
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grcMe,  frainiientB.  bones,  spittle,  eicrement  of  dog*  mj  a_ 
and  everything  that  is  nsatj."*  AdiI  how,  cortainl^  w*  I 
the  cleauest  DfLtbn  in  Europe,  and  fhe  word  oourokl 
expresses  lo  peculiar  on  idea,  that  it  hu  been  adoptdd  1 
fureigners  to  describe  a  genKatioti  i-iperieneed  nowheve  1 
in  England. 

I  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  domestiu  life  of  a  Dobl 
the  reign  of  Oharles  the  Pirst,  from  the  "  Life  of  ill*  | 
of  Ntjwcastle,"  wriU«n  by  his  Duchess,  whom  1  have  hI 
noticed.     It  might  hari:  been  impertinent  at  the  time  of  il 
publication ;  it  will  now  please  those  who  are 
English  manners. 

"  Of  hu  HaUt. 

"He  accoutreB  his  person  according  to  the  fafihion,  if  it 
one  that  is  not  troublesome  and  uneaay  lor  men  of  hercA 
exercises  and  actions.  He  is  neat  and  cleanly  ;  which  inakci 
him  to  be  somewhat  long  in  dressing,  though  not  so  lone  r 
many  effeminate  persons  are.  He  shifts  ordinarily  once  a  da^ 
and  every  time  when  he  uses  exercise,  or  his  temper  is  mori 
hot  than  ordinary. 

"Of  lis  Diet. 

"  In  his  diet  he  is  so  sparing  and  temperate,  that  he  nev^ 
eats  nor  drinits  beyond  his  set  proportion,  so  as  to  satisfy  only 
hia  natural  appetite ;  he  makes  but  one  meal  a  day,  at  whids 
be  drinks  two  good  glasses  of  small  beer,  one  about  tT 
beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  thereof,  and  a  little  glass 
sack  in  the  middle  of  his  dinner;  whicb  glass  of  sack  he  also; 
uses  in  the  morning  for  his  breakfast,  with  a  morsel  of  bread. 
His  supper  consists  of  an  egg  and  a  draught  of  small  beer. 
And  by  this  temperance  he  finds  himself  very  healthful, 
and  may  yet  live  many  years,  be  being  now  of  the  age  of 
seventy-three. 

*  The  use  of  ceiiEera  or  firepsoH  to  "  awealen"  lionBes  by  linniiiig  ooaise 
perfumes  ja  Duttd  bji  Shaktupeare.  His  cammeDtitor,  Btenvens,  pviata 
out  n  passage  in  a  letter  of  tbe  Bail  of  Sbrawabary,  who  wbea  keeping 
Marj  Queea  of  Soots  under  bsa  inrreilluice,  notes  "  liint  ber  Majeetj 
vw  to  be  ramoTsd  f ut  6  or  S  dijw  to  dense  her  Fbamber,  being  kept  verj 
nDoIenly."  Tbst  aunoyBneeB  of  a,  ver;  diesgceeablo  kind  were  conitantlf 
felt,  lie  instancea  in  a  passage  from  Uio  Hemoir  of  Anne,  Counteas  at 
Dorset,  who  relates  that  a  nulile  purtj  were  infeatol  wivb  in 
to  bfl  namtii,  thnugh  nftmed  plainly  by  ttc  ladj,  tsi  all  Ibis  "  by  sitting 
in  Sic  Tboinaa  Erskine'a  ohambcr." 
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"Hit  Mecreation  and  SxereUe. 
His  prime  pastime  and  recreatiou  hath  always  been  the 
exercise  of  mannage  and  weapons,  which  heroic  arts  he  used 
to  practise  every  day ;  but  I  observing  that  when,  he  had  over- 
heated himself  he  would  be  apt  to  take  cold,  prevailed  bo  far, 
that  at  last  he  left  the  frequent  une  of  the  roanoage,  using 
nevertheless  still  the  eiercise  of  weapons ;  and  though  he  doth 
Bot  ride  himself  so  frequently  as  he  hath  done,  yet  he  taketh 
delight  in  seeing  his  horses  of  maniiage  rid  by  his  esciiyers, 
whom  he  instructs  in  that  art  for  his  own  pleasure.  But  in 
the  art  of  weapons  (in  which  he  haa  a  method  beyond  all  that 
ever  was  famous  in  it,  found  out  by  his  own  ingenuity  and 
Jractiee)  he  never  taught  any  body  but  tbe  now  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  whose  guardian  he  hath  been,  and  his  own  two 
sons.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  spends  in  music,  poetry, 
architecture,  and  the  like." 

The  value  of  money,  and  the  increase  of  our  opulence, 
might  form,  says  Johnson,  a  curious  subject  of  research.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Latimer  mentions  it  aa  a 

froof  of  his  father's  prosperity,  that  though  hut  a  yeoman, 
e  gave  hia  daughters  five  pounds  each  for  their  portion.*  At 
the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  seven  huudred  pounds  were 
such  a  temptation  to  courtship,  as  made  all  other  motives 
suspected.  Congreve  makes  twelve  thousand  pounds  more 
than  a  counterbalance  to  the  affection  of  BeHnda.  No  poet 
will  now  fly  his  favourite  character  at  less  than  fifty  thousand. 
iCSarissa  Harlowe  had  but  a  moderate  fortune. 

In  Sir  Jolm  Vanbrugh's  Confederacy,  a  woman  of  fashion 
is  presented  with  a  bill  of  millinery  as  lonj  aa  herself. — Yet 
it  only  amounts  to  a  poor  fifty  pounds !  at  present  this  sounds 
oddly  on  the  stage.  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  of  quality  and 
fashion  who  had  a  bill  of  her  fancy  dressmaker,  for  the 
expenditure  of  one  year,  to  the  tune  of,  or  rather,  which  closed 
in  the  deep  diapason  of,  six  thousand  pounds ! 

*  Ha  gives  this  piece  of  antobiograpby  in  his  firataannon  preacted  tsfora 
Edward  VI.,  1649  ;—"  My  father  waa  a  jeomao,  and  had  no  lands  of  his 
own,  only  he  had  s  farm  of  three  ar  foni-e  pound  b;  yesi  at  the  uttermost, 
and  berenpoB  he  tilleil  an  mnch  aa  kept  half  a  d»2en  men.  Be  had  a  walk 
for  a  hundred  aheep,  and  m;  mother  milked  thirty  kiiie.  He  kept  me  to 
school.  Hn  married  my  siatera  with  fire  poaad,  ot  twenty  noblea  a  pieoB ; 
U  that  he  brought  them  op  in  godliiieaa." 
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It  is  carious  to  trmce  the  dr$:  r:  :e  atteir.ct.'*  of  the  drama  in 
various  nations ;  to  c  Wnre  at  tha:  n:-  ~:rr.:  h-jw  oruiie  is  the 
imagination,  and  to  tra«>^  Im  L-arn>:»  ::  irAJ.z^  ;  ;knii  that 
the  resemhlance  in  tht**  attrnip'  h-  I-i*  in.  :hr  raf::'.-#t  eiciavs 
of  Greece,  of  France,  of  Sj^aia,  ..f  En:r'.jr.'L  and,  w hat  appean 
extraordinarr,  even  of  Cnina  and  Mcxi-.-i.*." 

The  rude  beginnings  of  the  drama  oi  ( Greece  are  suffi- 
ciently known,  and  the  old  my4teri€4  *n  £.ir;.pe  hare  be«n 
exhibited  in  a  former  article.  The  f  ricre^a  <ii  the  French 
theatre  has  been  this : — 

Etienne  Jodelle,  in  1552.  seems  to  have  >eien  tae  first  who 
had  a  tragedy  represented  of  his  own  invcr^tioii.  entitUrd 
Cleopatra — it  was  a  servile  imitation  of  the  f*rm  of  the 
Grecian  tragedy ;  but  if  this  did  not  re«^uire  the  highest 
genius,  it  did  the  utmost  intrepidity :  for  the  pe«jple  were, 
through  long  habit,  intoxicated  with  the  wild  amusement  thej 
amply  received  from  their  farces  and  moralities. 

The  following  curious  anecdote,  which  followed  the  fint 
attempt  at  classical  imitation,  is  very  observable.  Jodelle'a 
success  was  such,  that  his  rival  poets,  touched  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Grecian  muse,  showed  a  singular  proof  of  their  entho* 
siasm  for  this  new  poet,  in  a  clMsical  festivity  which  gave  room 
for  no  little  scandal  in  that  day ;  yet  as  it  was  produced  by  a 
carnival,  it  was  probably  a  kind  of  drunken  bout.  Fifty 
poets,  during  the  carnival  of  1552,  went  to  Arcueil.  Chance, 
says  the  writer  of  the  life  of  the  old  French  bard  Bonsard, 
who  was  one  of  the  present  profane  party,  threw  across  their 
road  a  goat — which  having  caught,  they  ornamented  the  goafc 
with  cliaplets  of  flowers,  and  carried  it  triumphantly  to  the 
hall  of  their  festival,  to  appear  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  and  to 
preMcnt  it  to  Jodelle ;  for  the  goat,  among  the  ancients,  was 
the  yr'v/Ai  of  the  tragic  bards ;  the  victim  of  Bacchus,  who 
presid<;d  over  tragedy, 

l)kfm\ufif  qui  tragioo,  vilem  certavit  ob  hircnm. 

Tlio  utHii  i\mu  ttilorncd,  and  his  beard  painted,  was  hunted 
about  im  b/ui^  iahU*,,  ni  which  the  fifty  poets  were  seated ; 
and  afU;r  UnvUtie  tu'rvnd  them  for  a  subject  of  laughter  for 
some  tim<;,  U^t  w«*  U*niU*t\  out  of  the  room,  and  not  sacrificed 
to  BacchuK,    Ka/iih  vf  th^?  kuckIs  made  verses  on  the  occasion. 
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in  imitation  of  the  Bacchanalia  of  the  ancients.  Eonsard 
ditliyrambica  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
goat  of  Etienne  Jadelle ;  and  another,  entitled  "  Our  travels 
to  Arcueil."  However,  this  Bacchanalian  freak  did  not  finish 
as  it  ought,  where  it  had  begun,  among  the  poets.  Several 
ecclesiastioH  sounded  the  alarm,  and  one  Chandieu  awused 
Boneard  with  having  performed  an  idolatrous  sacrifice ;  and 
it  was  eas;  to  accuse  the  moral  habits  ofjtflff  poets  assembled 
itogether,  who  were  far,  doubtless,  from  being  irreproachable. 
They  repented  for  some  time  of  theu-  clasgical  sacrifice  of  a 
goat  to  Tragedy. 

Hardi,  the  French  Lope  de  Vega,  wrote  800  dramatic  pieces 
&om  1600  to  1637;  his  imagination  was  the  most  fertile 
possible ;  hut  so  wild  and  unchecked,  that  though  its  extra- 
vagances are  very  amusing,  they  served  as  so  many  instruc- 
tive lessons  to  his  successors.  One  may  form  a  notion  of  bis 
violation  of  the  unities  by  his  piece  "  La  Force  du  Sang."  In 
the  first  act  Leocadia  is  carried  off  and  ravished.  In  the  second 
she  is  sent  back  with  an  evident  sign  of  pregnancy.  In  the 
third  sbe  lies  in,  and  at  the  close  of  this  act  her  son  is  about 
ten  years  old.  In  the  fourth,  the  father  of  the  child  acknow- 
ledges him ;  and  in  the  fifth,  lamenting  hiM  son's  unhappy 
fate,  he  marries  Leocadia.  Such  are  the  pieces  in  the  infancy 
of  the  drama. 

Kotrou  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  introduce  several 
persons  in  the  same  scene ;  before  bis  time  they  rarely  ex- 
ceeded two  peraons ;  if  a  third  appeared,  he  was  usually  a 
mute  actor,  who  never  joined  the  other  two.  The  state  of 
the  theatre  was  even  then  very  rude ;  the  most  lascivious 
embraces  were  publicly  given  and  taken ;  and  Kotroa  even 
ventured  to  introduce  a  naked  page  in  the  seene,'who  in  this 
situation  holds  a  dialogue  with  one  of  his  heroines.  In 
another  piece,  "  Scediue,  ou  I'koi^itaUle  violee,"  Hardi  makes 
two  young  Spartans  carry  off  Scedaae's  two  daughters,  ravish 
them  on  the  stage,  and,  violating  them  in  the  side  scenes,  the 
spectators  heard  their  cries  and  their  complaints.  Cardinal 
Bichelieu  made  the  theatre  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  and 
gh  not  successful  as  a  dramatic  writer,  his  enconrage- 
t  of  the  drama  gradually  gave  birth  to  genius.  Scudery 
the  first  who  introduced  the  twenty-four  hours  from 
^Aristotle;  and  Mairet  studied  the  construction  of  the  fable, 

id  the  rules  of  the  drama.     They  yet  groped  in  the  dark, 

Ld    their    beauties   were    yet   only   occasional;    Corneille, 
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Racine^  Moli^re,  Crebillon,  and  Voltaire  perfected  the  French 
drama. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  tra^c  art  in  our  country,  the  bowl 
and  dagger  were  considered  as  the  great  instruments  of  a 
sublime  pathos  ;  and  the  "  Die  all**  and  "  Die  nobly**  of  the 
exquisite  and  affecting  tragedy  of  Fielding  were  frequently 
realised  in  our  popular  dramas.  Thomas  Goff,  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  considered  as 
no  contemptible  tragic  poet :  he  concludes  the  first  part  of 
his  Courageous  Turk,  by  promising  a  second,  thus : — 

If  this  first  part,  gentles  I  do  like  yon  well, 
The  second  part  shall  greater  murtken  tell. 

Specimens  of  extravagant  bombast  might  be  selected  from 
his  tragedies.  The  following  speech  of  Amurath  the  Turk, 
who  coming  on  the  stage,  and  seeing  '^  an  appearance  of  the 
heavens  being  on  fire,  comets  and  blazing  stars,  thus  addresses 
the  heavens,"  which  seem  to  have  been  in  as  mad  a  condition 
as  the  poet's  own  mind : — 

How  now,  ye  heavens  !  grow  you 

So  proad,  that  you  must  needs  put  on  curled  lockSf 
And  clothe  yourselves  in  perivrigs  of  fire  T'^ 

In  the  Kaging  Turk,  or  Bajazet  the  Second,  he  is  intro- 
duced with  this  most  raging  speech  : — 

• 

Am  I  not  emperor  ?  he  that  breathes  a  no 
Damns  in  that  negative  syllable  his  soul ; 
Durst  any  god  gainsay  it,  he  should  feel 
The  strength  of  fiercest  giants  in  my  armies  ; 
Mine  anger's  at  the  highest,  and  I  could  shake 
The  firm  foundation  of  the  earthly  globe  ; 
Could  I  but  grasp  the  poles  in  these  two  hands 
I'fl  pluck  the  world  asunder. 
He  would  scale  heaven,  and  when  he  had 

got  beyond  the  utmost  sphere, 

Besiege  the  concave  of  this  universe, 

And  hunger-starve  the  gods  till  they  confessed 

What  furies  did  oppress  his  sleeping  soul. 

These  plays  went  through  two  editions :  the  last  printed 
in  1656. 

The  following  passage  from  a  similar  bard  is  as  precious. 
The  king  in  the  play  exclaims, — 

By  all  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome  and  Greece, 

I  love  my  daughter  ! better  than  my  niece  ! 

If  any  one  should  ask  the  reason  why, 

I'd  tell  them Nature  makes  the  stronger  tie  I 
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One  of  the  nide  French  plays,  about  1600,  is  entitled  "I,a 
lehellion,  ou  meseontentment  de»  Orenouillet  centre  Jupiter" 
m  five  acts.  The  subject  of  this  tragi-comic  piece  is  nothing 
more  than  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  asked  Jupiter  for  a 
king.  In  the  pantomimical  scenes  of  a  wild  fancy,  the  actors 
were  seen  cro^ng;  in  their  fens,  or  climbing  up  the  steep 
ascent  of  Olympus ;  they  were  dressed  so  as  to  appear 
'gantio  frogs ;  and  in  pleading  tbeir  cause  before  Jupiter 

id  bis  court,  the  dull  hinnour  was  to  croak  sublimely,  when- 
iwer  they  did  not  agree  with  their  judge. 

Clavigero,  in  his  curious  history  of  Mexico,  has  given 
Aeosta's  account  of  the  Meiicau  theatre,  which  appears  to 
resemble  the  first  scenes  among  the  Greeks,  and  these  French 
froga,  hut  with  tnore  fancy  and  taste.  Acosta  writes,  "  The 
small  theatre  was  curiously  whitened,  adorned  with  boughs, 
and  arches  made  of  fiowera  and  feathers,  from  which  were 
auspended  many  birds,  rabbits,  and  other  pleasing  objects. 
The  actors  exhibited  burlesque  chai-acters,  feigning  themselves 
deaf,  sick  with  colds,  lame,  blind,  crippled,  and  addressing  an 
idol  for  the  return  of  health.  The  deaf  people  answered  at 
orosB-parposes ;  those  who  had  colds  by  coughing,  and  the 
lame  by  halting ;  all  recited  their  complaints  and  misfortunes, 
which  produced  infinite  mirth  among  the  audience.  Others 
appeared  under  the  names  of  different  little  animals ;  some 
disguised  as  beetles,  some  like  toads,  some  like  lizards,  and 
upon  encountering  each  other,  reciprocally  explained  their 
employments,  which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  people, 
as  they  performed  their  parts  with  infinite  ingenuity.  Several 
little  boys  also,  belonging  to  tlie  temple,  appeared  iu  the 
disguise  of  hutterfliefl,  and  birds  of  various  colours,  aud 
mounting  upon  the  trees  which  were  fised  there  on  purpose, 
little  balls  of  earth  were  thrown  at  them  with  slings,  ooea- 
aioning  many  humorous  incidents  to  the  spectators." 

Something  very  wild  and  original  appears  in  this  singular 

'libition;   where  at  timea  the  actors  seem  to  have  been 

rotators,  and  the  spectators  were  actors. 


THE  MAEniAGE  OF  THE  ARTS. 

1  literary  curiosity,  can  we  deny  a  niche  to  that  "  obli- 

Y  of  distorted  wit,"  of  Barton   Holyday,  who  has  com- 

i  strange  comedy,  in  fiye  acts,  performed  at  Christ 
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Church,  Oxford,  1630,  not  for  the  entertainment^  as  an 
dote  records,  of  James  tJie  First  ? 

The  title  of  the  comedy  of  this  unclassical  classic,  for 
Holyday  is  known  as  the  translator  of  Juvenal  with  a  Tery 
learned  commentary,  is  Texnotamia,  or  the  Marriage  of  tbe 
Arts,  1630,  quarto ;  extremely  dull,  excessively  rare,  and  ex* 
traordinarily  high-priced  among  collectors. 

It  may  be  exhibited  as  one  of  the  most  extravagant  in- 
ventions of  a  pedant.  Who  but  a  pedant  could  have  con* 
ceived  the  dull  fancy  of  forming  a  comedy,  of  five  acts,  on 
the  subject  of  marrying  the  Arts  I  They  are  the  dramatis 
persousB  of  this  piece,  and  the  bachelor  of  arts  describes  their 
intrigues  and  characters.  His  actors  are  Polites,  a  magis- 
trate ;  —  Phybica ;  —  Astronomia,  daughter  *  to  Physica ; — 
Ethicus,  an  old  man  ; — Geographus,  a  traveller  and  courtier, 
in  love  with  Astronomia ; — Arithmetica,  in  love  with  Qeo* 
metres ; — Logicus ; — Grammaticus,  a  schoolmaster ; — Poeta ; 
— Historia,  in  love  with  Poeta; — Rhetorica,  in  love  with 
Logicus ; — Melancholico,  Poeta's  man ; — Phantastes,  servant 
to  Geographus  ; — Choler,  Grammaticus's  man. 

All  these  refined  and  abstract  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
as  bodily  feelings,  and  employ  as  gross  language,  as  if  they 
had  been  every-day  characters.  A  specimen  of  his  grotesque 
dulness  may  entertain : — 

Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit. 

Geographus  opens  the  play  with  declaring  his  passion  to 
Astronomia,  and  that  very  rudely  indeed !  See  the  pedant 
wreathing  the  roses  of  Love ! 

"  Geoq.  Come,  now  you  shall,  Astronomia. 

Ast.  What  shall  I,  Geographus  ? 

Oeog.  Kisse! 

Ast,  What,  hi  spite  of  my  teeth  ! 

Oeog,  No,  not  so !  I  hope  you  do  not  use  to  kisse  with 
your  teeth. 

Ast,  Marry,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  use  to  kisse  without 
them. 

Oeog,  Ay,  but  my  fine  wit -catcher,  I  mean  you  do  not 
show  your  teeth  when  you  kisse." 

He  then  kisses  her,  as  he  says,  in  the  different  manners  of 
a  French,  Spanish  and  Dutch  kiss.  He  wants  to  take  off  the 
zone  of  Astronomia.     She  begs  he  would  not  fondle  her  like 
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in  elephant  as  he  is;  and  Geographus  says  again,  "Won't 
i'ou  then  K' 
Aat.  Won't  I  what  ? 
Geo.  Be  kinde  ? 
Ast.  Be  kinde!     How?" 

Fortunately  Geographus  is  here  interrupted  by  Astro- 
\  nomia's  mother  Fhysica.  This  dialogue  is  a  Epeoimea  of  the 
e  piece :  very  flat,  and  very  gross.  Yet  the  piece  is  still 
ua, — not  only  for  its  absurdity,  but  for  that  sort  of  in- 
Biuity,  which  bo  whimsically  contrived  to  bring  together 
e  differeiit  arts  (  this  pedantic  writer,  however,  owes  more 
mbject,  than  the  subject  derived  fi'om  him;  without 
^it  or  humour,  he  has  at  times  an  extravagance  of  invention, 
nstaneo, — Geographus  and  his  man  Phantastes  de- 
ribe  to  Poeta  the  lying  wonders  they  pretend  to  have  <*it- 
Bsed  ;  and  this  is  one  :— 

''Phan.  Sir,  we  met  with  a  traveller  that  could  speak  As. 
mguages  at  the  same  instant. 
Poeia.  Huw  F  at  the  same  instant,  that's  impossible  ! 

.  Nay,  sir,  the  actuality  of  the  performance  puts  it 
Fbeyond  all  contradiction.  With  his  tongue  he'd  so  vowel  you 
out  as  smooth  Italian  as  any  man  breathing ;  with  his  eye 
he  would  sparkle  forth  the  proud  Spanish ;  with  his  nose 
blow  out  moat  robustious  Dutch;  the  creaking  of  his  high- 
heeled  shoe  would  articulate  exact  Polonian;  the  knocking 
of  his  shinbone  feminine  French;  and  his  beUy  would 
grumble  most  pure  and  scholar-like  Hungary." 

This,  though  extrayi^nt  without  fancy,  is  not  the  worst 
part  of 'the  absurd  humour  which  runs  through  this  pedantic 
comedy. 

The  classical  reader  may  perhaps  be  amused  by  the  follow- 
ing strange  conceits.  Poeta,  who  was  in  love  with  Historia, 
caprioiously  falls  in  love  with  Astronomia,  and  thus  compares 
"&  mistress: — 

Her  brow  is  lile  a  hrsvo  htraic  lice 
Tliat  draa  e.  atKred  inajestis  insbriue; 
Her  note,  PhaUnciakc-XiVe,  in  eumelj  boH^ 
Ends  in  >  TroAU,  or  a  laD|;  snil  ehort. 
Her  mnuth  is  lika  a  prett;  IHmtter; 
Her  eU-lirov!i  like  a  little-lungei  Trimmer. 
Her  chvnne  it  an  adonitihe,  and  tier  tonjitw 
Ib  &□  MypermdtT,  somewhat  too  long. 

ing  dactyla,  tor  their  nimble  view. 
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Her  rihi  like  itanet  of  Sappkich  doe  dewend 
Thither,  which  but  to  luuiie  were  to  uflfend. 
Uer  arms  like  twu  lambirt  rained  on  hie. 
Doe  with  her  bruw  bear  equiil  majestie  ; 
Her  Ugi  like  two  straight  i}>ohilfes  keep  apaeo 
Slow  aa  two  trazonif  but  with  stately  grace. 

The  piece  concludes  with  a  Ri)eech  by  Polites,  who  settles 
all  the  disputes  and  loves  of  the  Arts.  Poeta  prounses  for 
the  future  to  attach  himself  to  Historia.  lihetorica,  though 
she  loves  Logicus,  yet  as  they  do  not  mutually  agree,  she  is 
united  to  Grammaticus.  Polites  counsels  Phlegmatico,  who 
is  Logicus's  man,  to  leave  off  smoking,  and  to  learn  better 
manners ;  and  Choler,  Grammaticus's  man,  to  bridle  himself; 
— ^that  Ethicus  and  (Economa  would  vouchsafe  to  give  good 
advice  to  Poeta  and  Historia ; — and  Physica  to  her  children 
Geographus  and  Astronomia !  for  Grammaticus  and  Rhetorics^ 
he  says,  their  tongues  will  always  agree,  and  will  not  fall  out; 
and  for  Geometres  and  Arithmetica,  they  will  be  very  regular. 
Melancholico,  who  is  Poeta's  man,  is  left  quite  alone,  and 
agrees  to  be  married  to  Musica :  and  at  length  Phantastctf, 
by  the  entreaty  of  Poeta,  becomes  the  servant  of  Melan- 
cholico, and  Musica.  Physiognomus  and  Cheiromantes,  who 
are  in  the  character  of  gipsies  and  fortune-tellers,  are  finally 
exiled  from  the  island  of  Fortunata,  where  lies  the  whole 
sqene  of  the  action  in  the  residence  of  the  Married  Arts. 

The  pedant-comic- writer  has  even  attended  to  the  dresses  of* 
his  characters,  which  are  minutely  given.  Thus  Melancholico 
wears  a  black  suit,  a  black  hat,  a  black  cloak,  and  black 
worked  band,  black  gloves,  and  black  shoes.  Sanguis,  the 
servant  of  Medicus,  is  in  a  red  suit ;  on  the  breast  is  a  man 
with  his  nose  bleeding ;  on  the  back,  one  letting  blood  in  his 
arm ;  with  a  red  hat  and  band,  red  stockings  and  red  pumps. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  play,  that  the  Oxford  scholars  re- 
solving to  give  James  I.  a  relish  of  their  genius,  requested 
leave  to  act  this  notable  piece.  Honest  Anthony  Wood  teBs 
us,  that  it  being  too  grave  for  the  king,  and  too  scholastic  for 
the  auditory,  or,  as  some  have  said,  the  actors  had  taken  too 
much  wine,  his  majesty  offered  several  times,  after  two  acts, 
to  withdraw.  He  was  prevailed  to  sit  it  out,  in  mere  charity 
to  the  Oxford  scholars.  The  following  humorous  epigram 
was  produced  on  the  occasion : — 

At  Cfhrist-church  marriage^  done  before  the  king, 
Lest  that  those  mates  should  want  an  offering, 
The  king  himself  did  offer; — ^^hat,  I  pray  I 
He  offered  twice  or  thrice—^  8o  away  l" 
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Ceown,  in  his  "  City  Politiques,"  16S8,  a  comedy  written  to 
Batirise  the  Whiga  of  those  days,  was  accused  of  having 
copied  hia  character  too  closely  after  life,  and  his  enemies 
taraed  liis  comedy  into  a  libel.  He  Las  defended  bimsetf  in 
his  preface  from  this  imputation.  It  was  particularly  laid  to 
"  is  charge,  that  is  the  characters  of  Bartoiine,  an  old  corrupt 
iwyer,  and  his  wife  Lucinda,  a  wanton  country  girl,  he  in- 
idod  to  ridicule  a  certain  Seijeant  M- — —  and  his  voung 
e.  It  was  even  said  that  the  comedian  mimicked  the  odd 
ipeech  of  the  aforesaid  serjeant,  who,  Laving  lost  alt  hia  teeth, 
ittered  Lis  words  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  On  this.  Crown 
tells  us  in  his  defence,  that  the  comedian  must  not  be  blamed 
for  this  peculiarity,  as  it  was  an  invention  of  the  author  him- 
self, who  had  taught  it  to  the  player.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  no  ordinary  invention,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
it  that  he  has  most  painfuUy  printed  the  speeches  of  the 
''  yer  in  this  singular  gibberish ;  and  Lis  rea:^ona,  aa  well  as 
discovery,  appear  remarkable. 
He  says,  tLat  "Not  any  one  old  man  more  tLan  another  is 
mimiqned,  by  Mr.  Lee's  way  of  speaking,  which  all  comedians 
can  witness,  was  my  own  invenlioji,  and  Mr.  Lee  was  taught  tt 
by  me.  To  prove  this  farther,  I  h^va  prinfed  Bartoliiie's  part 
in  that  maimer  of  spelling  by  which  I  taught  it  Mr,  Lee. 
They  who  have  no  teeth  cannot  pronounce  many  letters  plain, 
jilut  perpetually  lisp  and  break  their  words,  and  some  words 
^ey  cannot  bring  out  at  all.  As  for  instance  Ih  is  pronounced 
by  thrustmg  the  tongue  hard  to  the  teeth,  therefore  that 
sound  they  cannot  make,  but  something  like  it.  For  that 
reason  you  will  often  find  in  Bartoline's  part,  instead  of  Ih, 
ya,  as  yat  for  that ;  i/isk  for  thia ;  yosA  for  those ;  Bometinies 
a  (  is  left  out,  as  housand  for  thousand ;  kiriy  for  thirty.  S 
they  pronounce  like  ah,  as  «Aer  for  sir;  miuhtfoi  must;  t 
they  speak  like  ck, — therelbre  you  will  find  chme  for  true; 
ckreaton  for  treason ;  oho  for  to ;  choo  for  two ;  ehen  for  ten ; 
■  chake  for  take.  And  this  ch  is  not  to  be  pronoancod  like  A, 
'tis  in  christian,  but  as  in  child,  church,  chest.  I  desire 
le  reader  to  observe  these  things,  because  otherwise  he  will 
ly  understand  much  of  the  lawyer's  part,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  ail  is  the  most  divertising  in  the  comedy ;  but 
when  this  ridiculous  way  of  speaking  is  famiHar  with  him,  it 
will  render  the  part  more  pleasant." 
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One  hardly  expects  so  curious  a  piece  of  orthoepy  in  tbe 
preface  to  a  comedy.  It  may  have  required  great  observa- 
tion and  ingenuity  to  have  discovennl  the  caust*  of  old  tooth* 
less  men  mumbling  their  words.  But  as  a  piece  of  comie 
humour,  on  which  the  author  appears  to  have  prided  himself, 
the  effect  is  far  from  fortunate.  Humour  arising  from  a  per- 
sonal defect  is  but  a  miserable  substitute  for  that  of  a  more 
genuine  kind.  I  shall  give  a  specimen  of  this  strange  gibbe* 
rish  as  it  is  so  laboriously  printed.  It  may  amuse  the  reader 
to  see  his  mother  language  transformed  into  so  odd  a  shape 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  recognise  it. 

Old  Bartoliue  .thus  speaks: — "  1  wrong'd  my  shelfy  eho 
entcher  incho  hondsh  of  marriage  and  could  not  perform  eove^ 
nantsh  I  might  well  hinke  you  would  chake  the  forfeiture  of 
the  bond ;  and  I  never  found  equichy  in  a  bed^  in  my  life ; 
but  I'll  trounce  you  boh  ;  I  have  paved  jayUh  wi*  the  ooneth 
of  honester  people  yen  you  are,  yat  never  did  me  nor  any  man 
any  wrong,  but  had  law  o^yeir  shydsh  and  right  o'  yeir  shydsh, 
but  because  yey  had  not  me  o'  yeir  shydsh,  I  ha*  hroum  'em 
mjayUh,  and  got  yeir  eshchatsch  for  my  clyentsh  yat  had  no 
more  chytle  to  *em  yen  doysh" 
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Desmabets,  the  friend  of  Eichelieu,  was  a  very  extraordinary 
character,  and  produced  many  effusions  of  genius  in  early  life, 
till  he  became  a  mystical  fanatic.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
"  he  was  the  greatest  madman  among  poets,  and  the  best  poet 
among  madmen."  His  comedy  of  "  The  Visionaries*'  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  dramatic  projects,  and,  in  respect 
to  its  genius  and  its  lunacy,  may  be  considered  as  a  literary 
curiosity. 

In  this  singular  comedy  all  Bedlam  seems  to  be  let  loose 
on  the  stage,  and  every  character  has  a  high  claim  to  an 
apartment  in  it.  It  is  indeed  suspected  that  the  cardinal 
had  a  hand  in  this  anomalous  drama,  and  in  spite  of  its  ex- 
travagatice  it  was  favourably  received  by  the  public,  who  cer- 
tainly had  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

Every  character  in  this  piece  acts  under  some  hallucination 
of  the  mind,  or  a  fit  of  madness.  Artabaze  is  a  cowardly  hero, 
who  believes  he  has  conquered  the  world.  Amidor  is  a  wild 
poet,  who  imagines  he  ranks  above  Homer.  Filidan  is  a  lover, 
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who  beoomea  inflammable  as  guupowder  for  every  mistress  he 
reads  of  iii  romanues.  Phalante  is  a  beggarly  bankrupt,  wbo 
tbiiiks  bimacif  as  rich  as  Crcesua.  Melisse,  in  reading;  the 
"  History  of  Alexander,"  has  become  madly  in  love  with  this 
hero,  and  will  have  no  other  husband  than  "hira  of  Maeedon." 
Hesperie  imagines  her  fatal  charms  occasion  a  hundred  dis- 
appointments in  the  world,  but  prides  herself  on  her  perfpct 
insensibility.  Sestiane,  who  knows  no  other  happiness  than 
comedies,  and  whatever  she  sees  or  hears,  immediately  plans 
a  scene  for  dramatic  effect,  renounces  any  other  occupation  ; 
and  finally,  Alcidon,  the  father  of  these  three  mud  girls,  as 
imbecile  as  his  daughters  are  wild.  So  much  for  the  amiable 
characters ! 

The  plot  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
author,  and  the  characters  he  has  invented — perfectly  uncon- 
nected, and  fancifully  wild.  Alcidon  resolves  to  marry  his 
three  daughters,  who,  however,  have  no  such  project  of  their 
own.  He  offers  them  to  the  first  who  comes.  He  accepts 
for  his  son-in-law  the  first  wbo  offers,  and  is  clearly  con- 
vinced that  he  is  within  a  very  short  period  of  accomplishing 
his  wishes.  As  the  four  ridiculous  personages  whom  we  have 
noticed  frequently  haunt  bis  house,  he  becomes  embarrassed  in 
finding  one  lover  too  many,  having  only  three  daughters. 

Th.e  catastrophe  relieves  the  old  gentleman  from  his'era- 
barrassments.  Melisae,  faithful  to  her  Macedonian  hero,  de- 
clares her  resolution  of  dying  belbre  she  marries  any  meaner 
personage.  Hesperie  refuses  to  marry,  out  of  pity  for  man- 
kind ;  tor  to  make  one  man  happy  she  thinks  she  must  plunge 
a  hundred  into  despair.  Sestiane,  only  passionate  for 
comedy,  cannot  consent  to  any  marriage,  and  tells  her  father, 
in  very  lively  verses, 

Jii  DB  renx  point,  mon  fhte,  esponser  nn  rengenr; 
Fuieqne  toob  me  BuuSiee  receroir  la  doucBur 
Cea  plaisira  inDucGUs  que  le  tho&tre  apporte, 
Prendnia-je  le  hosard  de  vlvre  d'anlre  Borte  ! 
Pais  dn  a  dea  enfana,  qui  loaa  sont  aur  \es  bras, 
Lea  meQer  an  th^&tre,  U  Diem  !  quel  emlams  I 
Tantilt  ooocbo  ou  groeseaae,  on  qnelquo  mtiLulii ; 
Four  jamais  Toua  font  dire,  adieu  ta  comidie  1 


No,  no,  my  fiithor,  I  ^ 
(Miscalled  a  husband) 
Tho  Innotent  aweet  pli 
And  shnU  1 
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Then  we  have  children  folded  in  our  arms 

To  bring  them  to  the  play-house ;  heavens  !  what  troubles ! 

Then  we  lie  in,  are  big,  or  sick,  or  vexed : 

These  make  us  bid  farewell  to  comedy  ! 

At  length  these  imagined  sons-in-law  appear ;  Filidan  de- 
clares that  in  these  three  girls  he  cannot  find  the  mistress  be 
adores.  Amidor  confesses  he  only  asked  for  one  of  his 
daughters  out  of  pure  gallantry,  and  that  he  is  only  a  lover — 
in  verse !  When  Phalante  is  questioned  after  the  great  for- 
tunes he  hinted  at,  the  father  discovers  that  he  has  not  a 
stiver,  and  out  of  credit  to  borrow :  while  Artabaze  declares 
that  he  only  allowed  Alcidon,  out  of  mere  benevolence,  to 
flatter  himself  for  a  moment  with  the  hope  of  an  honour  that 
even  Jupiter  would  not  dare  to  pretend  to.  The  four  lovers 
disperse  and  leave  the  old  gentleman  more  embarrassed  than 
ever,  and  his  daughters  perfectly  enchanted  to  enjoy  their 
whimsical  reveries,  and  die  old  maids — all  alike  "  Vision- 
aries ! 
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We  possess,  among  our  own  native  treasures,  two  treatises  on 
this  subject,  composed  with  no  ordinaiy  talent,  and  not  their 
least  value  consists  in  one  being  an  apology  for  solitude,  while 
the  other  combats  that  prevailing  passion  of  the  studious. 
Zimmerman's  popular  work  is  overloaded  with  common* 
place;  the  garrulity  of  eloquence.  The  two  treatises  now 
noticed  may  be  compared  to  the  highly-finished  gems,  whose 
figure  may  be  more  finely  designed,  and  whose  strokes  may 
be  more  delicate  in  the  smaller  space  they  occupy  than  the 
ponderous  block  of  marble  hewed  out  by  the  German 
chiseller. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  a  polite  writer,  and  a  most  eloquent 
pleader,  published,  in  1665,  a  moral  essay,  preferring  Solitude 
to  pubhc  employment.  The  eloquence  of  his  style  was  well 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  his  subject ;  the  advocates  for  soli- 
tude have  always  prevailed  over  those  for  active  life,  because 
there  is  something  sublime  in  those  feelings  which  would 
retire  from  the  circle  of  indolent  triflers,  or  depraved 
geniuses.  The  tract  of  Mackenzie  was  ingeniously  answered 
by  the  elegant  taste  of  John  Evelyn  in  1667.  Mackenzie, 
though  he  wrote  in  favour  of  solitude,  passed  a  very  active 
life,  first  as  a  pleader,  and  afterwards  as  a  judge ;  that  he  was 
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eloquent  writer,  and  an  eloqnent  critic,  we  have  the  au- 
rity  of  Dfyden,  who    says,  that  till  he  was  acquainted 
%ith  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  he 
liaci  not  known  the  heautiful  turn  of  words  anil  thoughts  in 
jKietry,  which  Sir  George  had  explained  and  exemplified  to 
'iim  in  converBation.     As  a  judge,  and  king's  advocate,  will 
iliot  the  barbarous  customB  of  the  age  defend  his  name?     He 
is  most  hideously  painted   forth  by  the  dark  penoil  of  a 
^jwetical  Spaguoietti  (Grahame),  in  his  poem  on  "The  Birds 
of  Scotland."     Sir  George  lived  in  the  age  of  rebellion,  and 
used  torture :  we  must  entirely  put  aside  his  political,  to 
attend  to  hia  literary  oharocter.     Blair  has  quoted  his  plead- 
ings aa  a  model  of  eloquence,  and  Grahame  is  unjust  to  the 
fame-of  Mackenzie,  when  he  alludes  to  his  "  half-forgotten 
ame."     In  1689,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  to  indulge  the  luxu- 
iee  of  study  in  the  Boilleiaa  Library,  and  to  practise  that 
olitude  which  so  delighfaid  him  in  theory ;  but  three  years 
liflerwards  he  fixed  himself  in  London,     Evelyn,  who  wrote 
,in  favour  of  public  employment  being  preferable  to  solitude, 
ised  his  days  in  the  tranquilUty  of  his  studies,  and  wrote 
imat  the  hahita  which  he  himself  most  loved.     By  this  it 
luay  appear,  that  that  of  which  wo  have  the  least  experience 
ourselves,  will  ever  be  what  appears  moat  dehghtful !     Alas  I 
everything  in  life  seems  to  have  in  it  the  nature  of  a  bubble 
of  air,  and,  when  touched,  we  find  nothing  but  emptiness  in 
our  hand.     It  is  certain  that  the  most  eloquent  writers  ia 
favour  of  solitude  have  left  behind  them  too  many  memorials 
of  their  unhappy  feelings,  when  they  indulged  this  passion  to 
excess;  and  some  ancient  has  justly  said,  that  none  but  a 
god,  or  a  savage,  can  suffer  this  exile  from  human  nature. 

The  following  extracts  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  tract 
on  Solitude  are  eloquent  and  impressive,  and  merit  to  he 
rescued  from  that  oblivion  which  eurroimds  many  writers, 
>rhose  genius  has  not  been  e&aced,  hut  conceuled,  by  the 
isient  crowd  of  their  posterity: — 


l^ho! 
^Bran: 


I  bare  ailmired  to  eee  peiBou  of  Tirbue  Bjid  hnmour  long  miuih  to  be  in 
the  latj,  where,  when  they  mmB  tiej  fouod  nor  lought  for  no  other  diver- 
tUsement  than  to  visit  one  anather  ;  and  there  to  do  nothing  else  tliSD  to 
niaks  legs,  riew  ethers  hahit,  talk  of  t}ie  weather,  or  some  such  pitiful 
iDbject,  uid  it  may  be,  if  thej  made  a  farther  inroad  npon  anj  other  aSaJi, 
they  did  eo  pick  one  another,  that  it  afforded  them  matter  of  etenul 
'lUKTrel ;  for  what  vua  at  first  but  an  indilferent  gabject,  is  by  interest 
opted  ioliD  the  nnmber  of  our  qaarrele. — What  pleaaare  can  be  receired 
Ulking  of  nev  faahioaa,  baying  and  selting  of  lands,  advaDcetnent  or  ruia 
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of  fikTonritM.  *Io(oriea  or  defoit*  oT  itnog*  prlooMi,  whlrli  ii  tba 
Hubjtwt  uf  ordlimr;  cunvenaLian  I—  MmI  'Icsire  to  (rojuont  thrir  « 
and  these  men  muBt  inther  tnfler  Uieii  rvilliry,  or  Isiut  nal  b«  n 
CDtttiove  in  Iheir  societf  ;  if  we  cnnieru  wiUi  Ihcm  who  speak  with  DM 
address  tbnn  uunelTes,  then  we  repine  et|iull)'  at  our  awn  dulnen,  tni  «n 
tbeuiDt«neu  eb&taccompliBbei  thit  spBuiier  ;  nr,  if  we  e&nrem  with  4n]h 
animals  IhRD  ooreulTei,  then  we  are  wearj  to  draw  the  ygko  alona,  --"' 
at  our  being  in  ill  eompanf  ;  bnt  if  chante  blows  as  in  amangitiini 
then  we  aio  so  at  guard  to  caWh  all  advanlAges,  and  ao  inloreat^ii 
d'bonneur,  that  it  ratber  crueiales  than  recnatea  as.  How  mai  , 
themnlvea  cheap  bj  these  oocauona,  whom  we  had  lalned  liightj  if  IIh 
had  freqnented  ns  len  I  And  bow  numj  frequent  perauns  who  Uugh  M 
that  Bimplicit;  which  the  addresser  admires  in  himself  as  wit,  and  j«t  boll 
recreate  tbemselvEs  with  double  langblers  I 

losolitnde,  headdresses  bia  friend  ;— "  Mjr  dear  Celador,  entwiBtojIMJ 
own  hreaet,  nnd  there  samj  tbe  several  operations  of  your  own  ual,  tfe 
progress  of  jonr  pasiona,  the  strugglings  of  jour  appetite,  the  '  "  _ 
et  your  fancy,  and  jb  will  find,  I  assure  yon,  more  TaiiatJ  in  that  MM  jSm 
than  there  is  to  be  learned  in  all  the  oouita  of  Christendom.  lUipKMB* 
yourself  the  last  age,  all  the  actions  and  intereata  in  H,  haw  mnoh 
person  waa  intatnated  with  leal,  that  penun  with  lust ;  how  mod  OS 
punned  honour,  and  another  riohea  ;  and  in  tbe  next  thought  dnwAa 
luene,  and  represent  them  all  toraed  to  dust  aoil  ashes  !" 

I  cajmot  close  this  subject  without  the  addition  of 
anecdotes,  which  may  be  useful.  A  man  of  luttera  find^ 
Rolitndo  necessary,  and  for  him  soUtude  has  its  pleasures  anc 
its  conveniences ;  but  we  shall  find  that  it  also  has  a  hundrec 
things  to  he  dreaded. 

Solitude  is  indispensable  for  literary  pursuits.  No 
derable  work  has  yet  been  composed,  but  ita  author,  like  an 
ancient  magician,  retired  first  to  the  grove  or  the  closet,  to 
invocate  his  spirits.  Every  producti mi  of  genius  must  be  the 
production  of  enthusiasm.  When  the  youth  sighs  and  lan- 
guishes, and  feelfl  himself  among  crowds  in  an  irksome  soli- 
tude,— that  is  the  moment  to  fly  into  seclusion  and  medita-? 
tion.  Where  can  he  indulge  but  in  solitude  the  fine 
manoes  of  his  soul  ?  where  but  in  solitude  can  he  occupy 
himself  in  useful  dreams  by  night,  and,  when  the  morning 
rises,  fly  without  interruption  to  his  unfinished  labours" 
Hetirement  to  the  frivolous  is  a  vast  desert,  to  the  man  of 
genius  it  is  the  enchanted  garden  of  Armida. 

Cicero  was  uneasy  amidst  applauding  Borne,  and  he  has 
designated  his  numerous  works  by  the  titles  of  his  various 
villaH,  where  they  were  composud.  Voltaire  had  talents,  and 
a  taste  for  society,  yet  he  not  only  withdrew  by  intervals,  but 
at  one  pRriod  of  bis  life  passed  five  years  ia  the  most  secreti 
eecliisioQ  and  fervent  studies,     Mont^uieu  quitted  tbe  bril- 
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fc  eircleB  of  Paris  for  his  books,  Lis  meditattona,  ajid  for 
4ia  immortal  work,  and  was  ridiculed  by  the  gay  triflers  he 
telinquished.  Harrington,  to  compose  his  Oteaiia,  severed 
himself,  from  the  society  of  hia  friends,  and  was  so  wrapped 
absttactioD,  that  he  was  pitied  as  a  lunatic.  Sescaftes, 
"■  by  genius,  abruptly  breaks  ofl'  all  his  friendly  con- 
hirea  an  ohseiire  house  in  an  oiifreiiuented  corner  at 
'aria,  and  applies  himself  to  study  during  two  years  unknown 
~  his  aci^uaintance.  Adam  Smith,  after  the  publication  of 
first  work,  throws  himself  into  a  retirement  that  lasted 
ten  years;  even  Hume  rallied  him  for  be  parating  himself  from 
the  world ;  but  the  groat  political  inquirer  satisfied  the 
world,  and  his  friends,  by  hia  great  work  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

But  this  solitude,  at  first  a  necessity,  and  then  a  pleasure, 
at  length  is  not  borne  without  repining.  I  jrill  call  for  a 
witness  a  great  genius,  and  he  shall  speak  himaelf.  Oibhon 
Bays,  "  I  feel,  and  shall  continue  to  feel,  that  domestic  aoli- 
tude,  however  it  may  be  alleviated  by  the  world,  by  study, 
and  even  hy  friendship,  is  a  comfortless  atate,  which  will 
grow  more  painful  as  1  deseend  in  the  vale  of  yeara."  And 
afturwards  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  Your  visit  has  only  served 
to  remind  me  that  man,  however  amused  and  occupied  in  hia 
oloaet,  was  not  made  to  live  alone." 

1  must  therefore  now  sketch  a  different  picture  of  literary 
solitude  than  some  sanguine  and  youthful  minds  conceive. 

Even  the  sublimest  of  men,  Milton,  who  is  not^pt  to  vent 
complaints,  appears  to  have  felt  this  irksome  period  of  life. 
In  the  preface  to  Smectymnuus,  he  says,  "  It  is  but  justice, 
not  to  defraud  of  due  esteem  the  tvearU  -e  1  b  e  \  A  tl 
dious  watakijigs,  wherein  I  have  spent  and  f  rf  t  !in  a 
whole  youth." 

Solitude  in  a  later  period  of  life,  o    rath      th        gleet 
which  awaits   the  solitary  man,  is  felt       th        t 
biHty.     Cowley,  that  enthusiast  for  rural       1  h 

tirement  calls  himself  "  The  melancholy  C  wl  y        M 
jiaa  truly  transferred  the  same  epithet  to  Gray.     Bead  m  hia 
'iters  the  history  of  solitude.     We  lament  the  loss  of  Cow- 
's correspondence,  through  the  mistaken  notion  of  Sprat ; 
assuredly  had  painted  the  sorrows  of  his  heart.     But 
lenstone  has  filled  his  pages  with  the  cries  of  an  amiable 
vhose    soul  bleeds  in  the  dead  oblivion  of  solitude, 
to  his  melancholy  espresaious : — "  Now  I  am  come 
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from  a  visit,  every  little  uneasiness  is  sufficient  to  introdaot 
my  whole  train  of  melancholy  considerations,  and  to  make 
me  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  life  1  now  lead,  and  the  life  I 
fore&ee  I  shall  lead.  I  am  angry,  and  envious,  and  d^ected, 
and  frantic,  and  disregard  all  present  thin^,  as  becomes  a 
madman  to  do.  I  am  infniitoly  pleased  (though  it  is  a 
gloomy  joy)  with  the  application  of  \)t.  Swift's  complaint, 
that  he  is  forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
hole."  Let  the  lover  of  solitude  muse  on  its  picture 
throughout  the  year,  in  the  following  stanza  by  the  same 
poet : — 

Tedions  again  to  curse  the  drizzling  day, 
Again  to  trace  the  wintry  tracku  of  8now  ! 

Or,  soothed  by  vernal  airs,  again  survey 

The  self-same  hawthorns  bud,  and  cowslips  blow  ! 

Swift's  letters  paint  in  terrifying  colours  a  picture  of  soli- 
tude, and  at  length  his  despair  closed  with  idiotism.  The 
amiable  Gresset  could  not  sport  with  the  brilliant  wings  of 
his  butterfly  muse,  without  dropping  some  querulous  expres- 
sion on  the  solitude  of  genius.  In  his  "  Epistle  to  his  Muse," 
he  exquisitely  paints  the  situation  of  men  of  genius : 


Je  les  Yois,  victimes  du  g6nie, 


Au  foible  prix  d'un  ^clat  passager, 
Yiyre  isol^s,  sans  jouir  de  la  vie ! 

And  afterwards  he  adds, 

yi{igt  ans  d*ennuis,  pour  quelques  jours  de  gloire ! 

I  conclude  with  one  more  anecdote  on  solitude,  which  may 
amuse.  When  Menage,  attacked  by  some,  and  abandoned 
by  others,  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  he  retreated  into 
the  country,  and  gave  up  his  famous  Mercuriales;  those 
Wednesdays  when  the  literati  assembled  at  his  house,  to 
praise  up  or  cry  down  one  another,  as  is  usual  with  the  lite- 
rary populace.  Menage  expected  to  find  that  tranquillity  in 
the  country  which  he  had  frequently  described  in  his  verses ; 
but  as  he  was  only  a  poetical  plagiarist,  it  is  not  strange  that 
our  pastoral  writer  was  greatly  disappointed.  Some  country 
rogues  having  killed  his  pigeons,  they  gave  him  more  vexa- 
tion than  his  critics.  He  hastened  his  return  to  Paris.  "  It 
is  better,"  he  observed,  "  since  we  are  born  to  sufler,  to  feel 
only  reasonable  sorrows." 
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The  memorable  friendship  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  so 
closely  united  their  labours,  that  we  cannot  discover  the  pro- 
ductions of  either ;  and  biographers  cannot,  without  diflfiiculty, 
compose  the  memoirs  of  the  one,  w^ithout  runnidg  into  the 
life  of  the  other.  They  pourtrayed  the  same  characters, 
while  they  mingled  sentiment  with  sentiment ;  and  their 
days  were  as  closely  interwoven  as  their  verses.  Metaatasio 
and  Farinelli  were  born  about  the  same  time,  and  early 
acquainted.  They  called  one  another  Oemello^  or  The  Twin ; 
both  the  delight  of  Europe,  both  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  died  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Their  fortune  bore,  too,  a 
resemblance ;  f»r  they  were  both  pensioned,  but  lived  and 
died  separated  in  the  distant  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid. 
Montaigne  and  Charron  were  rivals,  but  always  friends ;  such 
was  Montaigne's  affection  for  Charron,  that  he  permitted  him 
by  his  will  to  bear  the  full  arms  of  his  family ;  and  Charron 
evinced  his  gratitude  to  the  manes  of  his  depMiied  friend,  by 
leaving  his  fortune  to  the  sister  of  Montaigne,  who  had  mar- 
ried. Forty  years  of  friendship,  uninterrupted  by  rivalry  or 
envy,  crowned  the  lives  of  Poggius  and  Leonard  Aretin,  two 
of  the  illustrious  revivers  of  letters.  A  singular  custom  for- 
merly prevailed  among  our  own  writers,  which  was  an  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  our  literary  veterans  by  young  writers. 
The  former  adopted  the  latter  by  the  title  of  sons.  Ben 
Jonson  had  twelve  of  these  poetical  sons.  Walton  the  angler 
adopted  Cotton,  the  translator  of  Montaigne. 

Among  the  most  fascinating  effusions  of  genius  are  those 
little  pieces  which  it  consecrates  to  the  cause  of  friendship. 
In  that  poem  of  Cowley,  composed  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Harvey,  the  following  stanza  presents  a  pleasing  picture  of 
the  employments  of  two  young  students : — 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights, 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights ! 
Till  the  Ledsean  stars,  so  famed  for  love, 
Wondered  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lust,  or  wine, 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine. 

Milton  has  not  only  given  the  exquisite  Lycidas  to  the 
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memory  of  k  yonnff  rricnil,  biit  in  hw  Epilaphiu* 

to  tliiit  of  DpofUttWi  hog  pauKil  furth  winio  iiitereaUng  m.  _ 

menta.     ]t  has  hevn  veraifled  by  Langliurtui.     Now,aftft  t 

To  whom  ihsll  I  mj  hope*  and  fiani  imp*rt, 
Urlruit  th«cuet  uul  ruUIea  iJ  UiJ  bwrt  I 

The  elegy  of  Tickell,  mBliciousIy  called  by  Steel  , 
rhyme,"  U  alike  inspired  by  aKWctiuii  and  fancy ;  it  hu  1 
miiludioua  languor,  and  a  melancholy  grace.  The  BOnnat  f 
Gray  to  the  memory  of  West  is  a  beautiful  effusion,  and  j 
model  for  English  sonnets,  Helvetius  was  the  protector  a, 
men  of  genius,  whom  he  assisted  not  only  with  his  crititasU 
but  his  fortune.  At  his  death,  Saurin  reail  in  the  Frencl 
Academy  an  epistle  to  the  manes  of  his  friend.  Saurinj 
wrentling  with  obscurity  and  poverty,  had  been  drawn  intC 
literary  eiialence  by  the  supporting  hand  of  lleWetius,  Out 
poet  thus  addrasBes  him  in  the  warm  tones  of  gratitude: 

Ceat  loi  qui  me  cheroliant  au  sein  de  I'lnfortime, 

ReievHe  moD  aort  kIihUu, 
Bt  uia  tDB  rentlre  clitlce  une  tU  importune. 

Qu'importent  W9  plenrs — 

0  donleur  impaissAntel  fi  regrets  BOperfln 

Jb  yie,  liel&a  I    Je  ria,  et  men  ami  n'eat  p 


In  miserr'i  baantB,  th;  fiieud  tliy  botmtieB  seiie, 
Aiiil  IP  IB  SQ  utgedt  life  some  da;B  of  eiue  ; 
Ah  1  je  vain  griefs,  Buperfluous  teara  I  cliide ! 
I  lite,  alu  I  I  live — and  thoa  hast  died  I 

The  literary  friendship  of  a  father  with  his  son 

th«  rarest  alhimces  in  the  republic  of  letteru.     It  h_.  „ 

fyiog  to  the  feelings  of  young  Gibbon,  in  the  fervour  of  lite- 1 
rary  ambition,  to  dedicate  hi*  first-fruits  to  his  father.  The  1 
too  lively  son  of  Crebillon,  though  hia  was  a  very  different  I 
geniiu)  to  the  grandeur  of  his  father's,  yet  dedicated  hi»  works  | 
to  him,  and  for  a  moment  put  aside  his  wit  and  raillery  for  J 
the  pathetie  eipressions  of  filial  veneration.  We  have  had  ■ 
remarkable  instance  in  the  two  Kichardsona  ;  and  the  father, ' 
in  hi*  original  mariner,  has  in  the  most  glowing  language  ex- 
pesired  his  affectionate  sentimentn.  He  says,  "My  time  of  I 
learning  was  employed  in  business ;  but  after  all,  I  have  tha  I 
Greek,  and  liatiii  tongues,  because  a  part  of  me  possesses  ] 


8  I  have  a 
md  eyes  to  a 
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them,  to  whom  I  can  recur  at  pleasure,  just  ai 
when  I  would  write  or  paint,  feet  to  walk,  ai 
My  Eon  is  my  learDiDg,  a^  I  am  that  to  him  which  lie  lias 
uot. — We  make  one  man,  and  auch  a  compound  man  may 
probably  produce  what  no  single  man  can."  And  further, 
"  I  always  think  it  my  peculiar  happiness  to  be  bb  it  were 
enlarged,  expanded,  made  another  man,  by  the  aoqiiisitioa  oE 
my  son ;  and  he  thinks  in  the  same  manner  concerning  my 
union  with  him."  This  is  as  curious  as  it  is  uncommon ; 
however  the  cynic  may  call  it  egotism  ! 

Some  for  their  friend  have  died  penetrated  with  incon- 
solable grief;  some  have  sacrificed  their  character  to  preserve 
his  own ;  some  have  shared  their  limited  fortune ;  and  some 
have  remained  attached  to  their  friend  in  the  cold  season  of 
adversity. 

Jurieu  denounced  Bajlo  as  an  impious  writer,  and  drew 
his  conclusions  from  the  "  Avis  aux  Refugies."  This  work 
is  written  against  the  Calvinists,  and  therefore  becomes  im- 
pious in  Holland.  Bayle  might  have  exculpated  himself  with 
facility,  by  declaring  the  work  was  composed  by  La  Hoque ; 
but  he  preferred  to  be  persecuted  rather  than  to  ruin  his 
friend ;  he  therefore  was  silent,  and  was  condemned.  When 
the  minister  Fouquet  was  abandoned  by  all,  it  was  the 
men  of  letters  he  had  patronised  who  never  forsook  liia 
prison  ;  and  many  have  dedicated  their  works  to  great 
men  in  their  adversity,  whom  they  scorned  to  notice  at 
the  time  when  they  were  noticed  by  all.  The  learned 
Goguet  bequeathed  hL=i  MSS.  and  library  to  his  friend 
Fugere,  with  whom  he  had  united  his  aiTections  and  his 
studies.  His  work  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Arts  and  Sciencea" 
had  been  much  indebted  to  his  aid.  Tugere,  who  knew 
his  friend  to  be  past  recovery,  preserved  a  mute  despair, 
during  the  alow  and  painful  disease ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Goguet,  the  victim  of  sensibility  perished  amidst  the  manu- 
scripts which  hia  friend  had  in.vain  bequeathed  to  prepare  for 
publication.  The  Abbfi  de  Saint  Pierre  gave  an  interesting 
proof  of  literary  friendship.  When  he  was  at  college  he 
formed  a  union  with  Varignon,  the  geometrician.  They  were 
of  congenial  dispositions.  When  he  went  to  Paris  he  invited 
Varigiion  to  accompany  him;  butVarignon  had  nothing, and 
^the  Abbo  was  far  from  rich.  A  certain  income  was  necessary 
r  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  geometry.  Our  Abbfi  hud  an  in- 
e  of  ISUO  livres ;  from  this  he  deducted  SOU,  which  he 
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gave  to  the  geometrician,  accompanied  by  a  delicacy  which 
few  but  a  man  of  genius  could  conet^ive.  **  I  do  not  give  it 
to  you,"  ho  said,  '*  as  a  salary,  but  an  annuity,  that  you  may 
be  independent,  and  quit  me  whon  you  dislike  me.*'  Some- 
thing nearly  similar  embellishos  our  own  literary  history. 
When  Akenside  was  in  groat  dangiT  of  experiencing  famine 
as  well  as  fame,  Mr.  Dyson  allowed  him  three  hundred  ix>undfl 
a  year.  Of  this  gentleman,  ]>orha])K,  nothing  is  known ;  yet 
whatever  his  life  may  \k\  it  merits  the  tribute  of  the  bio- 
grapher. To  close  with  these  honounihle  testimonies  of  lite- 
rary friendship,  we  must  not  omit  that  of  Churchill  and 
Lloyd.  It  is  known  that  when  Lloyd  heard  of  the  death  of 
our  poet,  ho  acted  the  part  which  Fugere  did  to  Qoguet. 
The  page  is  crowded,  but  my  facts  are  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  ancients  prefixed  the  name  ol 
some  friend  to  the  head  of  their  works. — We  too  often  place 
that  of  some  patron.  They  honourably  inserted  it  in  their 
works.  When  a  man  of  genius,  however,  shows  that  he  is 
not  less  mindful  of  his  social  affection  than  his  fame,  he  is  the 
more  loved  by  his  reader.  Plato  communicated  a  ray  of  his 
glory  to  his  brothers ;  for  in  his  Republic  he  ascribes  some 
parts  to  Adimanthus  and  Glauchon ;  and  Antiphon  the 
youngest  is  made  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  the  Parmenides. 
To  perpetuate  the  fondness  of  friendship,  several  authors  have 
entitled  their  works  by  the*  name  of  some  cherished  associate. 
Cicero  to  his  Treatise  on  Orators  gave  the  title  of  Brutus ;  to 
that  of  Friendship,  Lelius ;  and  to  that  of  Old  Age,  Cato. 
They  have  been  imitated  by  the  moderns.  The  poetical  Tasso 
to  his  dialogue  on  Friendship  gave  the  name  of  Manso,  who 
was  afterwards  his  affectionate  biographer.  Sepulvueda  en- 
titles his  Treatise  on  Glory  by  the  name  of  his  friend  Gk)n- 
salves.  Lociel  to  his  Dialogues  on  the  Lawyers  of  Paris 
prefixes  the  name  of  the  learned  Pasquier.  Tims  Plato  dis- 
tinguishes his  Dialogues  by  the  names  of  certain  persons ;  the 
one  on  Lying  is  entitled  Hippius;  on  Rhetoric,  Gorgias; 
and  on  Beauty,  Phaedrus. 

Luther  has  perhaps  carried  this  feeling  to  an  extravagant 
point.  He  was  so  delighted  by  his  favourite  "  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,'*  that  he  distinguished  it  by 
a  title  of  doting  fondness ;  he  named  it  after  his  wife,  and 
called  it  "  His  Catherine." 


ANECDOTES  OP  ABSTKAOTION  OF  MIND. 

■  Some  have  exerciaed  tliis  power  of  abstraction  to  a  degree 
that  appears  marvellous  to  volatile  spirits,  and  puoj  thinkers. 
To  this  patient  habit,  Kewton  is  indebted  for  many  of  hia 
great  discoveriea ;  an  apple  falls  upon  him  in  his  orchard, — 
and  the  system  of  attraction  succeeds  in  his  mind !  he  oh-**. 
serves  beys  blowing  Boap  bubbles,  and  the  properties  of  light 
display  themsdves !  Of  Snei'ates,  it  is  said,  that  be  would 
frequently  remain  an  entire  day  and  night  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, absorbed  in  meditation  ;  and  why  should  we  doubt  this, 
when  we  know  that  La  Fontaine  and  Thomeou,  Descartes 
and  Newton,  experienced  the  same  abstraction  P  Mercator, 
the  celebrated  geographer,  found  such  delight  in  the  ceawdess 
progression  of  his  studies,  that  he  would  never  willingly  quit 
hie  maps  to  take  the  necessary  re&eshments  of  life.  In  Cicero's 
Treatise  on  Old  Age,  Cato  applauds  Gdllus,  who,  when  he 
sat  down  to  write  in  the  laornirg,  was  Burprised  by  the  even- 
ing; and  when  he  took  up  his  pen  in  the  evening  was  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  the  morning.  BufTon  once 
described  these  delicious  moments  with  his  accustomed  elo- 
quence ; — "  Invention  depends  on  patience  ;  contemplate  your 
subject  long ;  it  will  gradually  unfold,  till  a  sort  of  electric 
spark  convulses  for  a  moment  the  brain,  and  spreads  down  to 
the  very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation,  Then  come  the  luxuries 
of  ^nius  \  the  true  hours  for  production  and  composition ; 
hours  BO  delightful,  that  I  have  spent  twelve  and  Iburteen 
suecessiveJy  at  mj  writing-desk,  and  still  been  in  a  state  of 
pleasure."  The  anecdote  related  of  Marini,  the  Italian  poet, 
may  be  true.  Once  absorbed  in  revising  his  Adonis,  he 
suffered  bis  leg  to  be  burnt  for  some  time,  without  any 
sensation. 

AhstrAction  of  this  subhrae  kind  is  the  first  step  to  that 
noble  entlmsiasm  which  accompanies  Genius ;  it  produces 
those  raptures  and  that  intease  delight,  which  some  curious 
facts  will  etplain  to  us. 

PoggiuB  relates  of  Dante,  that  he  indulged  his  medita- 
tions more  strongly  than  any  man  he  knew !  whenever  he  read, 
he  was  only  alive  to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  to  all 
human  concerns,  he  was  as  if  they  had  not  been  !      Dante 

—went  one  day  to  a  great  public  procession ;  he  entered  the 
dtop  of  a  bookseller  to  be  a  spectutoi-  of  the  passing  show. 
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He  Tound  a  book  whiih  greatly  intCTcrted  hini ;  he  i 
it  ID  EiisDce,  and  plun^-d  into  au  abvM  of  thought. 
TL'tum  he  declared  that  he  had  neither  mcd,  nor  b< 
Bliffhtest  occurrence  of  thepiiUlic  exhibition  which  h. 
Iwfora  him.  This  enthusiamn  render*  eTerything  s 
ing  UE  as  distant  as  if  an  immenBe  interval  scpant^rd  n*  ft  _ ._ 
the  scene.  A  modern  astronomer,  one  snninter  night,  witl)- 
.drew  to  hia  chamber  ;  the  brightneM  of  the  Iicaven  shoved 
a  phenomenon.  He  paMed  the  whole  night  in  obeervtug  it^ 
and  when  they  came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  auid  fomd 
liim  in  the  same  attitude,  he  said,  1ik«  one  who  had  I 
recollecting  bis  thoughts  for  a.  Tew  momenta,  "  It  must  be  tt 
but  I'll  go  to  bed  beibre  'tis  late!"  He  had  gazed  the entin 
night  in  meditation,  and  did  not  know  it. 

This  intense  abstraction  ojierates  visibly  ;  this  perturbatioa 
of  the  faculties,  as  might  be  supposed,  affects  persona  of 
geniua  physically.  What  a  forcible  description  the  )«te 
Madame  Roland,  Vho  certainly  was  a  woman  of  the  finfc 
genius,  gives  of  herself  on  her  first  reading  of  Telemachna 
and  Tasso.  "  My  respiration  rose ;  I  felt  a  rapid  fire  colour- 
ing my  face,  and  my  voice  changing,  had  betrayed  my  agita- 
tion i  I  was  Eucharis  for  Telemachus,  and  Erniiuia  for 
Tancred;  however,  during  this  perfect  transformation,  I  did 
not  yet  think  that  I  myself  was  anv  thing,  for  any  one.  The 
whole  had  no  connexion  with  myself,  I  sought  for  nothinf 
around  me  ;  I  was  them,  I  saw  only  the  objects  which  existet 
for  them  J  it  was  a  dream,  without  being  awakened." — Metas- 
ta«io  describes  a  similur  situation.  "  When  I  apply  with  a 
little  attention,  the  nerves  of  my  aensorium  are  put  into  a 
violent  tumult.  1  grow  as  red  in  the  face  as  a  drunkard,  and 
am  obliged  to  quit  my  work."  When  Malebranche  first  took 
up  Veeoartes  on  Man,  the  germ  and  origin  of  his  philosophy, 
he  was  obliged  frequently  to  interrupt  his  reading  by  a  violent  ' 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  When  the  first  idea  of  the  Esaay 
on  the  Arts  and  ScienccH  rushed  on  the  mind  of  Rousseau,  it 
occasioned  such  a  i'everish  agitation  that  it  approached  to  a 
delirium.  • 

This  delicious  inebriation  of  the  imagination  occasioned  the 
ancients,  who  sometimes  perceived  the  effects,  to  believe  it  was 
not  short  of  divine  inspiration.  Fielding  says,  "  I  do  not  doubt 
hut  that  the  most  pathetic  aud  affecting  scenes  have  l)een  writ 
with  tears,"  He  p<Thaps  would  have  been  pleased  to  have 
confirmed  his  observation  by  the  following  circumstances.  The 
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tremora  of  Dryden,  after  having  written  an  Ode,  a  circum- 
stiince  tradition  hasaccidentallvhiindBd  down,  were  not  unusual 
with  him  ;  in  the  preface  to  his  Tales  he  tells  us,  that  in 
translating  Homer  he  found  greater  pleasure  than  in  Virgil; 
but  it  was  not  a  pleasuru  without  pain  ;  the  continual  agitation 
of  the  spirits  must  needs  he  a  weakener  to  any  constitution, 
especialiy  in  age,  and  many  pauses  are  required  for  refreshment 
hetwixt  the  heats.  In  writing  the  ninth  scene  of  the  second 
act  of  the  Olimpiade,  Metastasio  found  himself  in  tears;  an 
effect  which  afterwards,  says  Dr.  Burney,  proved  very  conta- 
gious. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  that  tender  poet  commemo- 
rated the  circumstance  in  the  following  interesting  sonnet : — 

SOKNET  PROM  METASTASIO. 
"  Scrivendo  VAnlore  in  Ficnna  2'aiinu  1733  la  luit  Olimpiade  ti  itnti 

Ieommata  fino  alU  lagrime  nelC  eaprimrre  In  dimtione  di  dae  tentri 
amiei:  t  meravigUa'^aii  eht  un  fiUto,  <  da  lui  invenlato  dtnulro, 
wleiM  cagionarpli  vna  n  vera  piuaioiie,  ri  /ece  a  rifielicre  qmmio  poto 
ra^onevali  e  vAida  fondamentti  poasaao  aver  le  aUrt  ckt  m^lioit  fit- 
guentammtt  agilarei,  rul  Gorm  di  tutttra  vila.  * 

Sogni  e  faviHe  io  fiago,  e  pnre  in  carta 
Mentre  favote,  e  Bogni,  onio  e  diwgtio, 
In  lor,  (folle  ob'  io  son  I)  prendo  tal  parts 
Ohe  del  mitl  che  iurentBi  piiiDgo,  e  mi  Ed^no. 
Mk  forse  allor  cbcnnn  m'  inganaK  I'arte, 
Pill  saggia  io  sono  e  1'  agitato  ingeguo 
FoTBe  alio  pid  traaqnillo!    0  forse  parte 
I  Iht  pia  aalda  cagian  I'amor.  1u  sdegno  I 

Ah  che  DDQ  Bol  quelle,  cb'  io  canto,  d  scrivo 
Favole  BoQ ;  ma  gnanto  lemo,  a  spero, 
I  Tntt'  6  mammgna,  e  delir«iido  io  tim  I 

Sogno  delU  mia  vita  «  il  corao  inteco. 
Deb  tn,  Sigaor,  quando  a  destarmi  arriro 
Fa,  oh'  io  trovi  riposo  in  sea  del  teko. 
In  1733,  Iht  Avlhm;  ecmponag  Kit  Olimpiade,  ftU  hinudf  mddenlg 
mMied,  even  to  lean,  m  ccpretiivg  Ike  aeportrit'on  of  tvio  tendtr  lovcn. 
I  Surprised  thai  ajlctiiio-m  grief,  invtnted  loo  iff  Mmtelf,  could  raiie  lo 

I  lr\K  a  poMioB,  ht  refiected  how  little  reasonaNe  and  aotid  a  fonndatioti. 
L  (Ae  tiih^t  had,  vikich  to  frequently  agitated  ut  in,  tkit  stale  of  oar 
m  4xiatenct. 

SONNET— luiTiTBD. 
Fables  and  drpama  I  feign ;  jet  thoogh  bat  verse 

The  dreama  and  fables  that  adorn  this  eciol), 
Fond  fool !  I  rave,  and  grieve  as  I  rehearse ; 

While  BKNtlllB  TKiaa  foe  FiBOItB  BORKOBS  rolL 

FerbapB  the  dear  delngion  of  my  heart 

la  wiadom ;  and  the  agitated  miud, 
Aa  still  FEspoudiiig  to  each  plaintive  part, 

With  tovB  aud  rage,  a  tranquil  hour  can  find. 


I 


And  lUe'i  vhole  aoais«  is  oua  {irotnctod  dieun. 
HtflrnsI  PdwstI  "lien  »liiill  I  wik*  In  rest 
Thii  weuied  bnm  oa  Trdtb'b  immortal  breut ' 


1 


Thk  censure  which  the  Shakspeare  of  novplista  hiu  inonm 
for  the  tedious  protraBtination  and  the  minute  details  of  it 
fable ;  hJH  slow  unfolding  charai'tera,  and  the  fllight«at  goi 
turea  of  his  personages,  is  extremely  unjust  j  for  is  it  ng 
evident  that  we  could  not  have  his  peculiar  eicellences  with 
out  these  accompanying  defects  ?  When  characters  ur«  fviO^ 
dulineated,  the  uarrative  must  be  suspended.  Whenever  th 
narrative  is  rapid,  which  so  much  delights  superficial  reader^ 
the  charaftera  cannot  be  very  minutely  featured ;  and  th 
writer  who  aims  to  instnict  (as  Kichardson  avowedly  did)bj 
the  glow  and  eloquence  of  his  feelings,  must  often  sacrifice  tg 
this  his  local  descriptions.  Bichardson  himself  has  given 
the  principle  that  guided  him  in  composing.  He  tells 
"If  I  give  speeches  and  conversations,  I  ought  to  give  them 
justly ;  for  the  humours  and  characters  of  persons  cannot  be 
known  unless  I  repeat  what  they  say,  and  their  manner  of 
saying." 

Foreign  critics  have  been  more  just  toRichardson  than  many 
of  hia  own  countrymen.  I  shall  notice  the  opinions  of  three 
celebrated  writers,  D'Alembert,  Bousseau,  and  Diderot. 

D'Alemhert  was  a  great  mathematician.  His  literary 
was  extremely  cold :  he  was  not  worthy  of  reading  Bichord* 
son.  .The  volumes,  if  he  ever  read  them,  must  have  fallen 
from  his  hands.  The  dehcate  and  subtle  turnings,  those  folds 
of  the  human  heart,  which  require  so  nice  a  touch,  was  a 
problem,  which  the  mathematician  could  never  solve.  There 
is  no  other  demonstration  in  the  human  heart,  but  an  appeal 
to  its  feelings ;  and  what  are  the  calculating  feelings  of  an 
arithmetician  of  lines  and  curves  ?  He  tliercfore  declared  of 
Richardson  that  "  La  Nature  est  bonne  a.  imiter,  roais  no 
jusqu'ik  r ennui." 

But  thus  it  was  not  with  the  other  two  congenial  geniuses 
The  fervent  opinion  of  Kouaseau  must  be  famihar  to  the 
reader ;  but  Diderot,  in  his  ^li^  on  Bichardson,  exceeds  even 


Richardson. 

'Rov&^ea.a  in  the  enthtisiasm  of  hia  feelings.  I  extract  aome 
of  the  most  intereBting  passagea.  Of  Clarissa  he  sayi,  "I 
yet  reuiember  with  delight  the  first  .time  it  came  into  my 
hands.  1  waa  in  the  country.  How  deliciously  was  I  affected ! 
At  every  moment  I  Raw  my  happiness  abridged  by  a  page, 
I  then  experienced  the  same  Kensationa  those  feel  who  have 
long  lived  with  one  they  love,  aud  are  on  the  point  of 
Eeparation.  At  the  close  of  the  wurk  I  seemed  to  remain 
daierted." 

TlA  impassioned  Diderot  then  hrealiB  forth  ; — "  Oh,  Uich- 
ardson  !  thou  singular  genius  in  my  eyes  !  tliou  shalt  form 
my  reading  in  aJl  times.  If  forced  by  sharp  necessity,  my 
friend  falls  into  indigence  ;  if  the  mediocrity  of  my  forhme 
is  not  sufficient  to  beptow  on  my  children  the  necessary 
cares  for  their  education,  I  will  sell  my  books, — but  thoii 
shalt  remain  !  yes,  thou  ehalt  rest  in  the  name  class  with 
MoGSs,  HoUEB,  EuBiPiUEB,  and  Sophocles,  to  be  read 
alternately. 

"  Oh  Richardson,  I  dare  pronounce  that  the  most  veritable 
history  is  fiill  of  fictions,  and  thy  romances  are  full  of  truths. 
History  paints  some  individuals  {  thou  paintest  the  human 
species.  History  attributes  to  some  individuals  what  they 
have  neither  said  nor  done  ;  all  that  thou  attributest  to  man 
be  has  said  and  done.  History  emhraees  hut  a  portion  of 
duration,  a  point  on  the  sorface  of  the  globe ;  thou  hast  em- 
braced all  places  and  all  times.  The  human  heart,  which  has 
ever  been  and  ever  shall  he  the  same,  is  the  model  which  thou 
copiest.  If  we  were  severely  to  criticisB  the  best  historian, 
would  he  maintain  his  ground  as  thou  F  In  this  point  of 
viejv,  I  venture  to  say,  that  fi^queutly  history  is  a  miserable 
romance;  and  romance,  aa  thou  hast  eompoKed  it,  is  a  good 
history.     Painter  of  nature,  thou  never  liest! 

"  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  person  who  shared  my  enthu- 
dasm,  that  I  was  not  tempted  to  embrace,  and  to  press  him 

"  Uichardson  is  no  more !  His  loss  touches  me,  as  if  ray 
brother  was  no  more.  I  bore  him  in  my  heart  without 
having  seen  him,  and  knowing  him  but  by  his  works.  He  has 
not  had  all  the  reputation  he  merited.  Richardson !  if  living 
thy  merit  has  been  disputed ;  how  great  wilt  thou  appear  to 
our  children's  children,  when  we  shall  view  thee  at  the  dis- 
y  Homer  1      Then  who  will  dare  to  steal  a 

I  firom  thy  sublime  wcwks  I     Thou  hast  had  more  ad- 


own  ooantrjr,  and  at  this 

a  probable  that  to  a.  Frenclimnti  thef/y/eof  BiohardM 
IS  not  8U  abjection nblo  when  trantlated,  as  to  oursclveo, 
think  myself  thut  it  is  verv  idiomatic  and  ener^etio ;    othn 
have  thought  iliflftently.     The  misfortune  of  RichardMni « 
tiiat  ho  was  unskilful  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  that  he  O 
never  lay  the  pen  down  while  his  inkhom  suppUeit  it. 

Ho  wa»  delighted  by  his  own  works.  No  author  enjo 
eo  much  the  bliss  of  excessive  fondness.  I  heard  from 
late  Charlotte  Lenox  the  anecdote  which  so  severely  repri 
manded  his  innocent  vanity,  whiuh  Boswell  has  reconfed 
Thtd  lady  was  a  regular  visitor  at  Utchardson's  house,  and  ■! 
could  scai'cely  recollect  one  visit  which  was  not  taied  by  oi 
author  reading  one  of  his  voluminouB  letters,  or  two  or  thre 
if  his  auditor  was  quiet  and  friendly, 

The  extreme  delight  which  he  felt  on  a  review  of  hta  OD 
works  the  works  tbemselves  witness.  Each  is  an  evidence  C 
what  some  will  deem  a  violent  literary  vanity.  To  f  Mtei 
is  prefixed  a  lelfer  from  the  editor  (whom  we  know  to  be  t" 
author),  consisting  of  one  of  the  most  minutely  labour. 
panegyrics  of  the  work  itself,  that  ever  the  blindest  idolata 
of  some  ancient  clonic  paid  to  the  object  of  his  freneitd^ 
imagination.  In  several' places  there,  he  contrives  to  repeat 
the  striking  parts  of  the  narrative  which  display  the  fertUitj 
of  his  imagination  to  great  advantage.  To  the  author's 
edition  of  his  Clarissa  is  appended  on  alphahetical  arra 
ment  of  the  sentiments  dispersed  throughout  the  work ; 
such  was  the  fondness  that  dictated  this  voluminous  arru 
ment,  that  such  trivial  aphoriams  as,  "  habits  are  not  easily 
changed,"  "  men  are  known  by  their  companions,"  Ac,  seem 
alike  to  be  the  object  of  their  author's  admiration,  Thia 
collection  of  sentiments,  said  indeed  to  have  been  sent  to  him 
anonymously,  is  curious  and  useful,  and  shows  the  value  of' 
the  work,  by  the  extensive  grasp  of  that  mind  which  could 
think  so  justly  on  such  numerous  topics.  And  in  his  third 
and  final  labour,  to  each  volume  of  Sir  Oharlet  Grandison  ia 
not  only  prefixed  a  complete  index,  with  as  much  eiactness  as 
if  it  were  a  History  of  England,  but  there  is  also  appended 
a  list  of  the  similes  and  allusions  in  the  volume  ;  some  of 
which  do  not  exceed  three  at  four  in  nearly  as  many  hundred 


Literary  history  does  not  record  am 
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htjluence  of  a  Name. 

that  sulf-JeligLt  ivbicli  an  author  has  felt  on  a  revision  of  his 
woiks  It  was  this  intense  pleasure  which  produced  liis 
voluminous  labours.  It  must  be  coai'eBsed  there  are  readers 
deficient  in  that  sort  of  genius  which  makes  the  mind  of 
!Bichardson  eo  fertile  and  prodigal. 


^  INFLUENCE  OF  A  NAME. 

^E  WLaVe  in  a  name  !     That  which  we  c&ll  a  rose, 

I  B;  an;  other  namo  wanid  smell  as  sweet. 

Names,  by  an  involuntary  suggestion,  produce  an  eitraor- 
dinary  illusion.  Favour  or  disappointment  baa  been  often 
conceded  as  the  name  of  the  clairaaat  has  aftected  us ;  and 
the.aeeidental  affinity  or  coincidence  of  a  name,  connected 
with  ridicule  or  hatred,  with  pleasure  or  disgust,  has  operated 
like  magic.  But  the  facts  connected  with  this  Buhjeet  will 
show  how  this  prejudice  has  branched  out.* 

Sterne  has  touched  on  this  unreasonable  propensity  of 
judging  by  name*,  in  his  humorous  accoimt  of  the  cider 
Mr.  Shandy's  system  of  ebristian  names.  And  Wilkes  has 
expressed,  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  all  the  influence  ol 
haptismsl  names,  even  in  matters  of  poetry !  He  said,  '■  The 
last  city  poet  was  Mlkanah  Settle.  There  is  iomethinq  iu 
names  which  one  cannot  help  feeling.  Now  Elkanah  Settle 
sounds  so  queer,  who  can  expect  much  Iroiu  that  name/  We 
should  have  no  hesitation  to  give  it  for  John  Diyden  in 
preference  to  Elkanah  Settle,  from  the  names  e»t^,  without 
knowing  their  different  merits." 

A  lively  critic  noticing  some  American  poots,  says  "  There 
is  or  was  a.  Mr,  Dwight  who  wrote  a.  poem  in  the  shape  of  an 
epic;  and  his  baptismal  naxae  v/as  .Timothy ;"  and  involun- 
tarily we  infer  the  sort  of  epic  that  a  Timothy  must  write. 
Sterne  humorously  exhorta  all  godfathers  not  "  to  Nicodemue 
a  man  into  nothing." 

There  is  more  truth  in  this  observation  than  some  may  1»! 
inclined  to  allow  j  and  that  it  afiects  mankind  strongly,  all 
ages  and  all  climates  may  be  called  on  to  testify.  Even  in 
the  barbarous  age  of  Louis  XI.,  they  felt  a  delicacy  respecting 
namee,  which  produced  an  ordinance  from  his  majesty.  The 
king's  hjirber  was  named  Olivier  le  Diable.     At  first  the 

mS  Lower'a  "English  SnEoamea;  an  Eaaay  on  Familj  Nomenclature,'' 

7  be  pmfitablf  Btodicd  in  oounexion  with  ibis  coriailH  sabject. 
fcrOL.  H.  F 
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kin^  allowed  him  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  part  by  cbangiiup 
it  to  Le  Malin;  but  the  in)])rovcment  web  not  happy,  and 
for  u  third  time  he  was  called  Le  MauvaU.  Even  this  did 
not  answer  his  purpose;  and  as  he  was  a  great  racer,  he 
iinally  had  his  majesty's  ordinance  to  be  called  Le  Iknn^ 
under  penalty  of  law  if  any  one  should  call  him  Le  Diable^ 
Le  Malin y  or  Le  Mauvain.  According  to  Platina,  Sergius 
the  Second  was  the  first  pope  who  changed  his  name  in 
ascending  the  papal  throne;  because  his  proper  name  was 
Ilog^s-mouth,  very  unsuitable  with  the  pomp  of  the  tiara. 
The  ancients  felt  the  same  fastidiousness;  and  among  the 
Komans,  those  who  were  called  to  the  equestrian  order,  having 
low  and  vulgar  names,  were  new  named  on  the  occasion,  lest 
the  former  one  should  disgrace  the  dignity.* 

When  Barbier,  a  French  wit,  was  chosen  for  the  preceptor 
of  Colbert's  son,  he  felt  his  name  was  so  uncongenial  to  bis 
new  profession,  that  he  assumed  the  more  splendid  one  of 
I>'Aucoury  by  which  he  is  now  known.  Madame  Gomez  had 
married  a  person  named  Banhomme;  but  she  would  never. 
exchange  her  nobler  Spanish  name  to  prefix  her  married  one 
to  her  romances,  which  indicated  too  much  of  meek  humility. 
Ottez  (a  b^gar)  is  a  French  writer  of  g^eat  pomp  of  style ; 
but  he  felt  such  extreme  delicacy  at  so  low  a  naYne,  that  to 
give  some  authority  to  the  splendour  of  his  diction,  he 
assumed  the  name  of  his  estate,  and  is  well  known  as  Balxac, 
A  French  poet  of  the  name  of  Theophile  Vtaut,  finding  thai 
his  surname  pronounced  like  veau  (calf),  exposed  him  to  the 
infinite  jests  of  the  minor  wits,  silently  dropped  it,  by  retain* 
ing  the  more  poetical  appellation  of  Theophile.  Varioos 
literary  artifices  have  been  employed  by  some  who,  still  pre- 
serving a  natural  attachment  to  the  names  of  their  fathen, 
yet  blushing  at  the  same  time  for  their  meanness,  have  in 
their  Latin  works  attempted  to  obviate  the  ridicule  which 
they  provoked.  One  Gaucher  (left-handed)  borrowed  the 
name  of  Scevola,  because  Scevola,  having  burnt  his  right 
ai-rn,  became  consequently  left-handed.  Thus  also  one  De  la 
Borgne  (one-eyed)  called  himself  Strabo;  De  Charpentier 
took  that  of  Fdbricius;  De  Valet  translated  his  ServUius; 
and  an  unlucky  gentleman,  who  bore  the  name  of  I>u  tout 
d"  Homme,  boldly  assumed  that  of  ViruluSk  Dorat,  a  French 
poet,  had  for  his  real  name  Disnemandi,  which,  in  the  dialect 

*  Fortunate  names,  the  bona  nomina  of  Oicero,  were  chiefly  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  classic  maxim,  honum  nomcTi,  bonwn  omen. 
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of  the  Limousins,  Bigniilea  one  wbo  dines  in  tbe  morning; 
that  is,  who  has  no  otliei'  dinner  thau  his  breakfust.  Thii 
degrading  name  he  changed  to  Dorat,  or  gilded,  a,  nickname 
which  one  of  his  ancestors  had  borne  for  his  fair  tresses.  But 
by  changing  his  name,  his  feehngs  were  not  entirely  quieted, 
for  unfortunately  his  daughter  cherished  au  iiivineible  passion 
for  a  learned  man,  who  unluckily  was  named  Qoula  ;  that  is, 
a  shark,  aa  gluttonous  as  a  shai-k,  Hisa  Disnemandi  felt 
naturally  a  strong  attraction  for  agoulu;  and  in  Kj.ite  of  her 
father's  remonstrances,  she  once  more  renewed  his  sorrows  in 
this  alliance ! 

There  are  unfortunate  names,  which  are  very  injurious  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  for  instance,  the  Long 
Parliament  in  Cromwell's  time,  CTlled  by  derision  the  Bump, 
was  headed  by  one  Sareboneg,  a  leather-seller.  It  was  after- 
wards called  hy  his  unlucky  name,  which  served  to  heighten 
the  ridicule  cast  over  it  by  the  nation. 

Formerly  a  euftora  prevailed  with  learned  men  to  change 
their  names,  They  showed  at  once  their  contempt  for  vulgar 
denominations  and  their  ingenious  erudition.  They  chris- 
tened themselves  with  Latin  and  Greek.  This  disguising  of 
names  came,  at  length,  to  be  considered  to  have  a  political 
tendency,  and  so  much  alarmed  Poi>e  Paul  the  Second,  that 
lie  imprisoned  several  persons  for  their  using  certain  affected 
names,  and  some,  indeed,  which  they  could  not  give  a  reason 
why  they  assumed.  JDegideriua  Erasmus  was  a  name  formed 
out  of  his  family  name  Oerari/,  which  in  Dutch  siguities 
amiable ;  or  Gar  all,  aerd  nature.  He  first  changed  it  to  a 
Latm  word  of  much  the  same  signification,  deeideriici,  which 
afterwards  he  refined  into  the  Greek  Eroimu*,  by  which  name 
he  is  now  known.  .  The  celebrated  SeuchUn,  which  in  German 
signifies  smo^e,  considered  it  more  dignified  to  smoke  in  Greek 
by  the  name  of  Captiic.  An  Italian  physician  of  the  name 
of  Senxa  Malixia,  prided  himself  aa  much  on  his  translating 
it  into  the  Greek  Akakia,  as  on  the  works  which  hepnblished 
under  that  name.  One  of  the  most  amiable  of  the  reformers 
was  originally  named  Hertz  Sehwarls  (black  earth),  which 
lie  elegantly  turned  into  the  Greek  name  Melanctlion.  The 
vulgiu-  name  of  a  great  Italian  poet  was  Trapoiso ;  hut  when 
the  learned  Gravius  resolved  to  devote  the  youth  to  the  muses, 
he  gave  hira  a  mellifluous  name,  which  they  have  long  known 

■pd  cherished— jyctoiimo. 

I  Harsh  names  will  have,  in  spite  of  all  our  philosophy,  a 
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painful  and  ludicrous  effect  on  our  ears  and  our  associations  t  *j 
it  is  vexatious  that  the  fioftnesH  of  delicious  vowels,  or  the   ' 
ruggedness  of  inexorable  consonants,  should  at  all  be  con« 
nected  with  a  man's  happiness,  or  even  have  an  influence  on 
his  fortune. 

The  actor  Machlin  was  softened  down  by  taking  in  the  first 
and  last  syllables  of  the  name  of  Macklauqhiin,  as  MaUoeh 
was  polished  to  Mallet ;  and  even  our  sublime  Milton,  in  a 
moment  of  humour  and  hatred  to  the  Scots,  condescends  to 
insinuate  that  their  barbarous  names  are  symbolical  of  their 
natures, — and  from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mac  Collkittoh^ 
he  expects  no  mercy.  Virgil,  when  young,  formed  a  design 
of  a  national  poem,  but  was  soon  discouraged  from  proceed- 
ing, merely  by  the  roughness  and  asperity  of  the  old  Boman 
names,  s\ich  as  Decius  Mus  ;  Lucumo ;  Vihius  Caudex.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  to  a  friend  who  began  an  Epic  on 
the  subject  of  Drake's  discoveries ;  the  name  of  the  hero 
often  will  produce  a  ludicrous  effect,  but  one  of  the  most 
unlucky  of  his  chief  heroes  must  be  Thomas  Doughty  !  One 
of  Blackmore's  chief  heroes  in  his  Alfred  is  named  Ounter ; 
a  printer's  erratum  might  have  been  fatal  to  all  his  heroism ; 
as  it  is,  he  makes  a  sorry  appearance.  Metastasio  found 
himself  in  the  same  situation.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  writes, 
"  The  title  of  my  new  opera  is  II  Be  Pastor,  The  chief  in- 
cident is  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Sidon  to  the  lawful 
heir :  a  prince  with  such  a  hypochondriac  name,  that  he  would 
have  disgraced  the  title-page  of  any  piece ;  who  would  have 
been  able  to  bear  an  opera  entitled  L'Ahdolonimo  ?  I  have 
contrived  to  name  him  as  seldom  as  possible."  So  true  is  it, 
a^  the  caustic  Boileau  exclaims  of  an  epic  poet  of  his  days, 
who  had  shown  some  dexterity  in  cacophony,  when  he  chose 
his  hero — 

0  le  plaisant  projet  d'un  poete  ignorant, 
Qui  de  tant  de  heros  va  choisir  Childehrandl 
B'nn  seul  nom  quelquefois  le  son  dur  et  bizarre 
Bend  un  podme  entier,  ou  burlesque  nu  barbare.  , 

Art  Pottique,  c.  iii.  v.  241. 

In  sucli  a  crowd  the  Poet  were  to  blame 

To  choose  King  Chilperic  for  his  hero's  name. 

SibW.  Soames. 

This  epic  poet  perceiving  the  town  joined  in  the  severe 
raillery  of  the  poet,  published  a  long  defence  of  his  hero's, 
name ;  but  the  town  was  inexorable,  and  the  epic  poet  after- 
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ards  changed  Okildebrani's  name  to  Charles  Martel,  which 

pobably  was  discovered  to  have  something  more  humane 

_  DorneilJe's    Pertharite   was    an    uiisucoeasful  tragedy,    and 

Voltaire  deducea  its  ill  fortuue  partly  from  ita    barbarous 

names,  suuh  aa  Garibald  and  UihiJffe.    Voltmre,  in  giving 

the  namea  of  the  founders   of  Helvetic  freedom,  says,  tha 

^.difficulty  of  pronouncing  these  rcEpectahle  names  is  injurioos 

H^  their  ticlebrity;  they  are  Meleklhal,  Sfauffareher,  and 

^^^altherfuTst. 

B™  We  almost  hesitate  to  credit  what  we  know  ta  be  true, 
^■Hlftafc  the  length  or  the  shortnesg  of  a  name  can  seriously  influ- 
euce  the  mind.  But  history  records  many  facts  of  this  nature. 
Some  nations  have  long  cherished  a  feeling  that  there  is  a 
certain  elevation  or  abaaernent  in  proper  names.  Montaigne 
ou  this  subject  says,  "  A  e™tleman,  one  of  my  neighbours, 
in  over-valuing  the  esoell^ftes  of  old  times,  never  omitted 
noticing  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  the  namet  of  the  nobility 
of  those  days !  Don  Gr\medan,  Quadroffan,  ArgesUan,  when 
fully  sounded,  were  evidently  men  of  another  stamp  thaa 
JPeter,  Giles,  aaA.  MieJiel."  What  could  be  hoped  for  from 
the  names  of  EbencKer,  Malachi,  and  MetbuMlemP  The 
Spaniards  have  long  been  known  for  cherishine  a  passion  for 
dignified  names,  and  are  marvellously  affected  by  long  and 
voluminous  ones  ;  to  enlarge  them  they  often  add  the  places  of 
their  residence.  We  ourselves  seem  affected  by  triple  names ; 
and  the  authors  of  certain  periodical  publications  always  assume 
for  their,  nom  de  guerre  a  triple  name,  which  doubtless  raises 
them  much  higher  in  their  reader's  esteem  than  a  mere  chris- 
tian and  surname.  Many  Spaniards  have  given  themselves 
(tmea  from  some  remarkable  incident  in  their  lives.  One 
ink  the  name  of  the  Koyal  Transport,  for  having  conducted 
le  Infanta  in  Italy.  Orendayea  M.ded  de  la  Paz,  for  having 
gned  the  peace  in  1725,  Navarro,  after  a  naval  battle  ott' 
oulon,  added  la  Vittoria,  though  he  had  remained  in 
safety  at  Cadiz  while  the  French  admu-al  Le  Court  had 
fought  the  battle,  whieh  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  English. 
A  favourite  of  the  King  of  Spain,  a  great  genius,  and  the 
friend  of  Parinelli,  who  had  sprung  from  a  very  obscure  origin, 
to  express  his  contempt  of  these  empty  and  haughty  names, 
assumed,  when  called  to  the  administration,"  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  La  Ensenada  (nothing  in  himself). 
^\  But  the  inSuenoe  of  long  names  is  of  very  ancient  standing, 
a  notices  one  Simon,  who  coming  to  a  great  fortune 
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aggrandised  Ub  name  to  HimoniJet.     JJiocUnian  had 
been  plain  Dioelm  More  he  v-ns  emperor.     Whi.-n  Bnin 
bivanie  qiietrii  of  France,  it  was  thouglit  propt-r  to  eoi 
somo  of  the  Tc^nl  pomp  in  her  immi.'  bj  eiuliii);  her  Br\ 
hauU. 

The  SpaniardB  then  roust  feel  it  most  ainifular  oonte 
for  a  very  short  name,  and  on  this  subject  Fuller  lias  rocofd 
a  pleasant  fact.     An  opulent  citizen  of  tbo  name  of  John  Qit 
(what  name  can  be  more  unluckily  short  ?)  was  ordcrad  ) 
Elizabeth  to  receive  the  Spanish  ambaasador;  but  tbo  Utfr 
complained  grievously,  and  thought  he  was  diaparflged  I 
the  ghortness  of  his  name.     He  imagined  that  a  man  b 
ing  3  monosyllabic  name  could  never,  in  the  great  alphi 
of  civil  hfe,  Iiave  performed  anything  great  or  hoDoumbll 
but  when  he  found  that  honest  John  CuU  displayed  %  I 
pitality  which  had  nothing  monoByllabio  in  it,  bo  gros 
only  at  the  utterance  of  the  name  of  bis  boat. 

There  are  naniM,  indeed,  which  in  the  social  cirele  will  | 
epite  of  all  due  gravity  awaken  a  harmless  amile,  and  Sbenatoil 
solemnly  thanked  God  that  his  name  was  not  liable  to  a  pu 
There  are  some  names  which  excite  horror,  such  aa  Mr.  Stal 
back;  others  contempt,  as  Mr.  Twopenny;  and  othem  ( 
vulgar  or  absurd  signification,  subject  too  often  to  the  inid 
lenco  of  domestic  witlings,  whicli  occasions  irntation  even  il 
the  minds  of  worthy,  but  suffering,  men. 

There  is  on  association  of  pleasing  ideaa  with  certain  n 
— and  in  the  literary  world  they  produce  a  fine  effect,  Bloomi 
Jteld  is  a  name  apt  and  fortunate  for  a  rustic  bard ;  as  Florvm 
seems  to  describe  his  sweet  and  flowery  style.  Dr.  Parr  dopi 
rived  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  laic  Mr.  Homer  frtng 
the  aptness  of  his  name,  associating  with  his  pursuits.  '^■•" 
writers  of  romances  and  novels  are  initiated  into  all  the  oi 
of  fttwneg,  which  cost  them  many  painful  inventions.  It  is 
recorded  of  one  of  the  old  Spanish  writers  of  romance,  thal^ 
he  was  for  many  days  at  a  loss  to  coin  a  fit  name  for  one  dR 
Ids  giants  ;  he  wished  to  hammer  out  one  equal  in  ma^itud* 
to  the  person  he  conceived  in  imagination;  and  in  the: 
haughty  aud  lofty  name  of  TraquHantos,  he  thought  he  lm4: 
succeeded,  llichardson,  the  great  fether  of  our  noveliata,; 
appears  to  haTe  conaidered  the  name  of  Sir  Chairles-  0-randiso^ 
as  perfect  as  his  character,  for  his  heroine  writes, "  You  know 
his  nohh  name,  my  Lucy."  He  felt  the  same  for  his  Clemen' 
Una,  for  Miss  Byron  writes,  "  Ah,  Lucy,  what  &prelfy  natm 
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is  Clementina!"  We  experience  a  certain  tendemeea 
names,  and  persons  of  retined  imaginations  are  fond  to  give 
affectionate  or  Urely  epithets  to  things  and  pei-sons  they  love. 
Petrarch  would  eall  one  friend  Lelius,  and  another  Socraleg, 
as  descriptive  of  their  character. 

In  our  own  country,  formerly,  the  ladies  appear  to  Lave 
been  equally  sensible  to  poetical  or  elegant  names,  such  as 
Alicia,  Celicia,  Diana,  Selena,  &c,  Spenser,  the  poet,  gave 
to  his  two  sons  two  names  of  thia  kind;  he  called  one  Sil- 
vanus,  Irom  the  woody  Kilcolmau,  his  estate;  and  the  other 
JPeregrine,  from  his  having  been  born  in  a  strange  place,  and 
his  mother  then  travelling.  The  fair  Eloisa  gave  the  whim- 
sical name  of  Astrolabus  to  her  boy ;  it  bore  some  refer- 
ence to  the  stars,  as  her  own  to  the  sun. 

Whether  this  name  of  Asfrolahis  had  any  scientific  influ- 
ence over  the  son,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
whimsical  names  may  have  a  great  iniluence  over  our  cha- 
racters. The  practice  of  romantic  names  among  persons,  even 
of  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  has  become  a  very  general 
evil :  and  doubtless  many  unfortunate  beauties,  of  the  names 
of  Clarissa  and  JHoisa,  might  have  escaped  under  the  less 
dongeroua  appellatives  of  illizahetk  or  Deborah,  I  know  a 
person  who  has  not  passed  his  life  without  some  inconve- 
nience from  his  name,  mean  talents  and  violent  passions  not 
according  with  ^n^onwiM,-  and  a  certain  writer  of  verses 
might  have  been  no  versifier,  and  leus  a  lover  of  the 
true  Falernian,  had  it  not  been  for  his  namesake  Horace.  The 
Americans,  by  assuming  Sontan  names,  produce  ludicrous 
associations;  Jiomulus  Riggs,  and  Juniitt  Snttus  Booth. 
There  was  more  sense,  when  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  first 
instituted,  in  baptizing  the  most  robunt  boys,  designed  for 
the  sea-Bcrvice,  by  the  names  of  Drake,  Norris,  or  Blake,  after 
our  iiunous  admirals. 

It  is  no  trt£ing  misfortune  in  life  to  bear  an  Ulustrious 
name ;  and  in  an  author  it  is  peculiarly  severe.  A  history 
now  by  a  Mr.  Hume,  or  a  poem  by  a  Mr.  Pope,  would  be  ex- 
amined with  different  eyes  thaa'.Bgd  they  borne  any  other 
name.  The  relative  of  a  gMa^SHKo;  should  endeavour  not 
to  he  an  author.  Thoinas  Corneille  had  the  unfortunate 
honour  of  being  brother  to  a  great  poet,  and  his  own  merite 
have  been  ccnsiderabjy  injured  by  the  involuntary  comparison. 

e  son  of  Racine  has  written  with  an  amenity  not  unworthy 
a  celebrated  father ;  amiable  and  candid,  he  had  his  por- 
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trait  painted,  with  the  works  of  his  father  in  his  hand,  and 
his  eye  fixed  on  this  verse  from  Phaedra, — 

Et  moi,  fils  incoDDu  iVun  si  gloricux  perc  ! 

But  even  his  modesty  only  8erve<l  to  whet  the  dart  of 
epigram.  It  was  once  bitterly  said  uf  the  son  of  an  eminent 
literary  character, — 

He  tries  to  write  Ixjcatise  his  father  writ, 
And  shows  himself  a  bastard  by  hi.s  wit. 

Amongst  some  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  attending 
some  names,  is,  when  they  are  unluckily  adapted  to  an  un- 
common rhyme ;  how  can  any  man  defend  himself  from  this 
malicious  ingenuity  of  wit  ?  Freret,  one  of  those  unfortunate 
victims  to  Boileau's  verse,  is  said  not  to  have  been  deficient  in 
the  decorum  of  his  manners,  and  he  complained  that  he  was 
represented  as  a  drunkard,  merely  because  his  name  rhymed  to 
Cabaret,  Murphy,  no  doubt,  felicitated  himself  in  his  literary 
quarrel  with  Dr.  Franklin,  the  poet  and  critical  reviewer,  by 
adopting  the  singular  rhyme  of  "  envy  rankling"  to  his  rival's 
and  critic's  name. 

Superstition  has  interfered  even  in  the  choice  of  names,  and 
this  solemn  folly  has  received  the  name  of  a  science,  called 
Onomantia;  of  which  the  superstitious  ancients  discovered  a 
hundred  foolish  mysteries.  They  cast  up  the  numeral  letters 
of  names,  and  Achilles  was  therefore  fated  to  vanquish  Hector, 
from  the  numeral  letters  in  his  name  amounting  to  a  higher 
number  than  his  rival's.  They  made  many  whimsical  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  names,  to  prove  them  lucky  or  nn* 
lucky.  But  these  follies  are  not  those  that  I  am  now  treating 
on.  Some  names  have  been  considered  as  more  auspicious 
than  others.  Cicero  informs  us  that  when  the  Romans  raised 
troops,  they  were  anxious  that  the  na^ne  of  the  first  soldier 
who  enlisted  should  be  one  of  good  augury.  When  the  cen- 
sors numbered  the  citizens,  they  always  began  by  a  fortunate 
name,  such  as  Salvius  Valereus.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Begillianus  was  chosen  e|jteDr,  merely  from  the  royal  sound 
of  his  name,  and  <7i^M|^^HM||d  because  his  name  ap- 
proached nearest  to  tn^QMN^B  the  philosophic  Julian, 
This  fanciful  superstition  was  e^i^^rried  so  far  that  some 
were  considered  as  auspicious,  and  others  as  unfortunate.  The 
superstitious  behef  in  auspicious  names  was  so  strong,  that 
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s  A&ican  espedition,  gave  a  commaiid  to  an  oTi- 
scurc  and  distant)  relative  of  tbu  Scipios,  to  pleasG  the  popular 
prejudice  ttat  the  Scipios  were  invincible  in  Africa.  Sueto- 
nius observes  that  all  those  of  the  family  of  Cffisar  who  bore 
the  surnama  of  Caiua  perished  by  the  sword. 

The  Emperor  Severus  eonsoled  himself  for  the  licentious 
life  of  his  empress  Juha,  from  the  fatality  attending  those  of 
her  name.  This  strange  prejudice  of  lucky  and  unlucky  names 
prevailed  in  modern  Europe.  The  successor  of  Adrian  VI.  (as 
Guiceiardini  tells  us)  wished  to  preserve  his  own  name  on  the 
papal  throne;  hut  he  gave  up  the  wish  when  the  conclave  of 
cai-dinals  used  the  powerful  argument  that  all  the  popes  who 
had  preserved  their  own  names  had  died  in  the  first  year  of 
their  pontificates.  Cardinal  Mai-cel  Cervin,  who  preserved  hie 
name  when  elected  pope,  died  on  the  twentieth  day  of  hia 
pontificate,  and  this  confirmed  this  superstitious  opinion.  La 
Motte  le  Vayer  gravely  asserts  that  all  the  queens  of  Naples 
of  the  namo  of  Joan,  and  the  kings  of  Scotland  of  the  name 
of  James,  have  been  unfortunate :  and  we  have  formal  treatises 
of  the  fatality  of  christian  Dames,  It  is  a  vulgar  notion  that 
every  female  of  the  name  of  Agnea  is  fated  to  become  mad. 
Every  nation  has  some  names  labouring  with  this  popular 
prejudice. 

Herrera,  the  Spanish  historian,  records  an  anecdote  in 
which  the  choice  of  a  queen  entirely  arose  from  her  name. 
When  two  French  ambasaadora  negotiated  a  marriage  be- 
tween one  of  the  Spanish  princesses  and  Louis  VIII,,  the 
names  of  the  Koyal  females  were  Vrraca  and  Blanche.  The 
former  was  the  elder  and  the  more  heautiful,  and  intended  by 
the  Spanish  court  for  the  French  monarch ;  but  they  resolutely 
preferred  Blanche,  observing  that  the  tuane  of  Urraea  would 
never  do  !  and  for  the  sake  of  ft  more  mellifluous  sound,  they 
carried  off,  exulting  in  their  own  discerning  ears,  the  happier 
named,  but  less  heautiful  princess. 

There  are  names  indeed  which  are  painful  to  the  feelings, 
from  the  associations  of  our  passions.*  I  have  seen  the 
victim  of  the  caprice  of 
PK?y, — which,  were  ho 


Christian  name  of  a  ^ 
Ilia  godfather,  who  is  < 


•  "Plantna  thought  it 
Quna  of  lyco,  which  is  sai 

AtriuH  Dmber  aiominondi  on 
— Naies'  Heraldic  Anomalia. 


_  longh  to  damn  a  man  thnt  he  bore  ths 

■igniff  n  greedy  wolf ;  and  Livy  cnlls  tha 

noinsn,  a  name  of  horrible  por- 


■ 
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designed  for  a  bishop,  must  irritate  relig^ions  feeHngs.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  one  of  the  Spanish  mooarriM  refused 
to  employ  a  sound  catholic  for  his  secretary,  becamt  Ms  name 
{Martin  Lutero)  had  an  affinity  to  the  name  of  tlie  reformer. 
Mr.  Rose  Las  recently  informed  us  that  an  architect  called 
Mdlacarne,  who,  I  l)elieve,  had  nothing  against  him  but  his 
name,  was  lately  deprived  of  his  place  as  principal  architect 
by  the  Austrian  government, — ^let  us  hope  not  for  his  unlucky 
najne  ;  though  that  government,  according  to  Mr.  Ro6e,  acts 
on  capricious  principk^s !  The  fondness  which  some  have  felt 
to  perpetuate  their  names,  when  their  race  has  fallen  extinct, 
is  well  known  ;  and  a  fortune  has  then  been  bestowed  for  a 
change  of  name.  But  the  affection  for  names  has  gone  even 
farther.  A  similitude  of  names,  Camden  observes,  "  dothe 
kindle  sparkes  of  love  and  liking  among  meere  strangers." 
I  have  observed  the  great  pleasure  of  persons  with  uncommon 
names  meeting  with  another  of  the  same  name ;  an  instant 
relationship  appears  to  take  place ;  and  I  have  known  that 
fortunes  have  been  bequeathed  for  namesakes.  An  orna- 
mental manufacturer,  who  bears  a  name  which  he  supposes  to 
be  very  uncommon,  having  executed  an  order  for  a  gentleman 
of  the  same  name,  refused  to  send  his  bill,  never  having  met 
with  the  like,  preferring  to  payment  the  honour  of  serving 
him  for  namesake. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  beautiful  and  signifi- 
cant names  were  studied.  The  sublime  Plato  himself  has 
noticed  the  present  topic ;  his  visionary  ear  was  sensible  to  the 
delicacy  of  a  name ;  and  his  exalted  fancy  was  delighted  with 
beautiful  names,  as  well  as  every  other  species  of  beauty. 
In  his  Cratylus  he  is  solicitous  that  persons  should  have 
happy,  harmonious,  and  attractive  names.  According  to  Aulas 
Gellius,  the  Athenians  enacted  by  a  public  decree,  that  no 
slave  should  ever  bear  the  consecrated  names  of  their  two 
youthful  patriots,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, — names  which 
had  been  devoted  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  they  con- 
sidered would  bo  contaminated  by  servitude.  The  ancient 
Romans  decreed  that  t^  .Mimames  of  infamous  patricians 
should  not  bo  borne  bj  9Ar  MuK  patrician  of  that  family, 
that  their  very  names  might  be  degraded  and  expire  with 
them. .  Eutropius  gives  a  pleasing  proof  of  national  friend- 
ships beinpf  cemented  by  a  name ;  by  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  RomiinH  and  the  Sabines,  they  agreed  to  melt  the 
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two  nations  into  one  mass,  that  they  should  bear  ihea  names 
conjointly ;  the  Eoman  should  add  his  to  the  Sabine,  and  the 
Sabine  take  a  Eoman  name.* 

The  ancients  named  both  persons  and  things  from  some 
event  or  other  circumstance  connected  with  the  object  they 
were  to  name.  Chance,  fancy,  superstition,  fondness,  and 
piety,  have  invented  names.  It  was  a  common  and  whim- 
sical custom  among  the  ancients,  (observes  Larcher)  to  give 
as  nicknames  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Thus  a  lame  girl 
was  called  JLamhda^  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which  her 
lameness  made  her  bear  to  the  letter  X,  or  lambda  !  iEsop 
was  called  Theta  by  his  master,  from  his  superior  acuteness. 
Another  was  called  Beta,  from  his  love  of  beet.  It  was 
thus  Scarron,  with  infinite  good  temper,  alluded  to  his  zig-zag 
body,  by  comparing  himself  to  the  letter  s  or  z. 

The  learned  Calmet  also  notices  among  the  Hebrews  nick- 
names and  names  of  raillery  tak^en  from  defects  of  body  or 
mind,  &c.  One  is  called  Nabal,  or  fool ;  another  Hamor,  the 
Ass  ;  Hagab,  the  Grasshopper ^  &c.  Women  had  frequently 
the  names  of  animals;  as  Deborah,  the  Bee;  Eachel,  the 
Sheep,  Others  from  their  nature  or  other  qualifications  ;  as 
Tamar,  the  JPalm-tree;  Hadassa,  the  Myrtle;  Sarah,  the 
Princess ;  Hannah,  the  Gracious,  The  Indians  of  North 
America  employ  sublime  and  picturesque  names  ;  such  are  the 
great  Eagle — the  Partridge — Dawn  of  the  Day! — Great 
swift  Arrow ! — Path-opener  1 — Sun-bright ! 

THE  JEWS  OP  YORK. 

Amokg  the  most  interesting  passages  of  history  are  those  in 
which  we  contemplate  an  oppressed,  yet  sublime  spirit,  agi- 
tated by  the  conflict  of  two  terrific  passions :  implacable 
hatred  attempting  a  resolute  vengeance,  while  that  ven- 
geance, though  impotent,  with  dignified  and  silent  horror, 
sinks  into  the  last  expression  of  despair.  In  a  degenerate 
nation,  we  may,  on  such  rare  occasions,  discover  among  them 
a  spirit  superior  to  its  companions  and  its  fortune. 

*  The  names  adopted  by  the  Bomans  were  very  significant.  The  Nomcn 
was  indicative  of  the  branch  of  the  family  distinguished  by  the  Coynomen  ; 
while  the  Prenomen  was  invented  to  distinguish  one  from  the  rest.  Thus, 
8  man  of  family  had  three  names,  and  even  a  foui*th  was  added  when  it  was 
▼on  bj  great  deeds, 


? 
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In  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  Jews  we  may 
find  two  kindred  examples.  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  more 
jjncient  narrative  to  tlie  second  hook  of  Maccahees,  chap.  xiv. 
V.  37.  No  feehle  and  unafTecting  painting  is  presented  in  the 
niinplicity  of  the  original.  I  proceed  to  relate  the  narrative 
of  tlio  Jews  of  York. 

When  llichard  I.  ascended  the  throne,  the  Jews,  to  con- 
ciliate the  royal  protection,  hro\ight  their  trihutes.  Many 
had  hastened  from  remote  parts  of  England,  and  ap]>earing  at 
Westminster,  the  court  and  the  mob  imagined  that  they  had 
leagued  to  bewitch  his  majesty.  An  edict  was  issued  to 
forbid  their  presence  at  the  coronation  ;  but  several,  whose 
■curiosity  was  greater  than  their  prudence,  conceived  that 
they  might  pass  imobserved  among  the  crowd,  and  ventured 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  abbey.  Probably  their  voice 
and  their  visage  alike  betrayed  them,  for  they  were  soon  dis- 
covered; they  flew  diverst|jy  in  great  consternation,  while 
many  were  dragged  out  with  little  remains  of  life. 

A  rumour  spread  rapidly  through  the  city,  that  in  honour 
of  the  festival  the  Jews  were  to  be  massacred.  The  popu- 
lace, at  once  eager  of  royalty  and  riot,  pillaged  and  burnt 
their  houses,  and  murdered  the  devoted  Jews.  Benedict,  a 
Jew  of  York,  to  save  his  life,  received  baptism ;  and  return- 
ing to  that  city,  with  his  friend  Jocenus,  the  most  opulent  of 
the  Jews,  died  of  his  wounds.  Jocenus  and  his  servants 
narrated  the  late  tragic  circumstances  to  their  neighboursy 
but  where  they  hoped  to  move  sympathy  they  excited  rage. 
The  people  at  York  soon  gathered  to  imitate  the  people  at 
London ;  and  their  flrst  assault  was  on  the  house  of  the  late 
Ji(;nedict,  which  having  some  strength  and  magnitude,  con- 
tained his  family  and  friends,  who  found  their  graves  in  its 
ruins.  The  alarmed  Jews  hastened  to  Jocenus,  who  con- 
ducted them  to  the  governor  of  York  Castle,  and  prevailed  on 
liim  to  afford  them  an  asylum  for  their  persons  and  effects. 
In  the  mean  while  their  habitations  were  levelled,  and  the 
owners  murdered,  except  a  few  unresisting  beings,  who,  un- 
manly in  sustaining  honour,  were  adapted  to  receive  baptism. 

The  ca.stle  had  sufficient  strength  for  their  defence  ;  but  a 
suspicion  arising  that  the  governor,  who  often  went  out,  in- 
tended to  betray  them,  tlujy  one  day  refused  him  entrance. 
He  complained  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  violent  party,  who  stood  deei)ly  indebted  to  the  Jews, 
uniting  with  him,  orders  were  issued  to  attack  the  castle. 
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The  cruel  multitude,  united  with  the  soldiery,  felt  such  a 
desire  of  slaughtering  those  they  intended  to  despoil,  that  the 
sheriff,  repenting  of  the  order,  revoked  it,  but  in  yain ;  fana- 
ticism and  robber}'^  once  set  loose  will  satiate  their  appetency 
for  blood  and  plunder.  They  solicited  the  aid  of  the  superior 
citizens,  who,  perhaps  not  owing  quite  so  much  money  to  the 
Jews,  humanly  refused  it ;  but  having  addressed  the  clergy 
(the  barbarous  clergy  of  those  days)  were  by  them  ani- 
mated, conducted,  and  blest. 

The  leader  of  this  rabble  was  a  canon  regular,  whose  zeal 
was  so  fervent  that  he  stood  by  them  in  his  surplice,  which 
he  considered  as  a  coat  of  mail,  and  reiteratedly  exclaimed, 
"Destroy  the  enemies  of  Jesus !"  This  spiritual  laconism 
invigorated  the  arm  of  men  who  perhaps  wanted  no  other 
stimulative  than  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  immense  property 
of  the  besieged.  It  is  related  of  this  canon,  that  ever\'- 
morning  before  he  went  to  assist  in  battering  the  walls  he 
swallowed  a  consecrated  wafer.  One  day  having  approached 
too  near,  defended  as  he  conceived  by  his  surpHce,  this  church 
militant  was  crushed  by  a  heavy  fragment  of  the  wall,  rolled 
from  the  battlement. 

But  the  avidity  of  certain  plunder  prevailed  over  any  re- 
flection, which,  on  another  occasion,  the  loss  of  so  pious  a 
leader  might  have  raised.  Their  attacks  continued ;  till  at 
length  the  Jews  perceived  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and 
a  council  was  called,  to  consider  what  remained  to  be  done  in 
the  extremity  of  danger. 

Among  the  Jews,  their  elder  Eabbin  was  most  respected. 
It  has  been  customary  with  this  people  to  invite  for  this 
place  some  foreigner,  renowned  among  them  for  the  depth  of 
his  learning,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners.  At  this  time 
the  Haham,  or  elder  Rabbin,  was  a  foreigner,  who  had  been 
sent  over  to  instruct  them  in  their  laws,  and  was  a  person,  as 
we  shall  observe,  of  no  ordinary  qualifications.  When  the 
Jewish  council  was  assembled,  the  Haham  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  this  manner — "  Men  of  Israel !  the  God  of 
our  ancestors  is  omniscient,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  say, 
Why  doest  thou  this  ?  This  day  He  commands  us  to  die  for 
His  law ;  for  that  law  which  we  have  cherished  from  the 
first  hour  it  was  given,  which  we  have  preserved  pure 
throughout  our  captivity  in  all  nations,  and  which  for  the 
many  consolations  it  has  given  us,  and  the  etenaal  hope  it 
communicates,  can  we  do  less  than  die  ?     Posterity  shall  be* 
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hold  til  19  book  of  tnitli,  senled  with  our  blood;  and  our 
death,  while  it  displays  our  sincerity,  shall  impart  confidence 
to  the  wanderer  of  Israel.  Death  is  before  our  eyes ;  and  we 
have  only  to  choose  an  honourable  and  easy  one.  If  we  fall 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  which  you  know  we  cannot 
escape,  our  death  will  be  ignominious  and  cruel ;  for  these 
Christians,  who  picture  the  Spirit  of  God  in  a  dove,  and 
confide  in  the  meek  Jesus,  are  athirst  for  our  blood,  and 
prowl  around  the  castle  like  wolves.  It  is  therefore  my 
advice  that  wc  elude  their  tortures ;  that  we  ourselves  should 
be  our  own  executioners ;  and  that  wc  voluntarily  surrender 
our  lives  to  our  Creator.  We  trace  the  invisible  Jehovah  in 
his  acts  ;  God  seems  to  call  for  us,  but  let  us  not  be  unworthy 
of  that  call.  Suicide,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  is  both 
rational  and  lawful ;  many  examples  are  not  wanting  among 
our  forefathers :  as  I  advise,  men  of  Israel,  they  have  acted 
on  similar  occasions."  Having  said  this,  the  old  man  sat 
down  and  wept. 

The  assembly  was  divided  in  their  opinions.  Men  of  for- 
titude applauded  its  wisdom,  but  the  pusillanimous  murmured 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  counsel. 

Again  the  Habbin  rose,  and  spoke  these  few  words  in  a  firm 
and  decisive  tone : — "  My  children !  since  we  are  not  unani- 
mous in  our  opinions,  let  those  who  do  not  approve  of  my 
advice  depart  from  this  assembly !" — Some  departed,  but  the 
greater  number  attached  themselves  to  their  venerable  priest. 
They  now  employed  themselves  in  consuming  their  valuables 
by  fire  ;  and  every  man,  fearful  of  trusting  to  the  timid  and 
irresolute  hand  of  the  women,  first  destroyed  his  wife  and 
children,  and  then  himself.  Jocenus  and  the  Eabbin  alone 
remained.  Their  lives  were  protracted  to  the  last,  that  they 
might  see  everything  performed,  according  to  their  orders. 
Jocenus  being  the  chief  Jew,  was  distinguished  by  the  laat 
mark  of  human  respect,  in  receiving  his  death  from  the  con- 
secrated hand  of  the  aged  Rabbin,  who  immediately  after 
performed  the  melancholy  duty  on  himself. 

All  this  was  transacted  in  the  depth  of  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  walls  of  the  castle  were  seen  wrapt  in  flames, 
^nd  only  a  few  miserable  and  pusillanimous  beings,  imworthy 
of  the  sword,  were  viewed  on  the  battlements,  pointing  to 
their  extinct  brethren.  When  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
castle,  these  men  verified  the  prediction  of  their  late  Babbin ; 
for  the  multitude,  bursting  through  the  solitary  courts,  found 
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themselves  defrauded  of  their  hopes,  and  in  a  moment 
avenged  themselves  on  the  feehle  wretches  who  knew  not  how 
to  die  with  honour. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  Jews  of  York,  of  whom  the 
historian  can  only  cursorily  observe  that  five  hundred  de- 
stroyed themselves ;  but  it  is  the  philosopher  who  inquires 
into  the  causes  and  the  manner  of  these  glorious  suicides. 
These  are  histories  which  meet  only  the  eye  of  few,  yet  they 
are  of  infkdtely  more  advantage  than  those  which  are  read  by 
every  one.  We  instruct  ourselves  in  meditating  on  these 
scenes  of  heroic  exertion  ;  and  if  by  such  histories  we  make 
but  a  slow  progress  in  chronology,  our  heart  however  ex- 
pands with  sentiment. 

I  admire  not  the  stoicism  of  Cato,  more  than  the  fortitude 
of  the  Rabbin ;  or  rather  we  should  applaud  that  of  the 
Kabbin  much  mare ;  for  Cato  was  familiar  with  the  ani- 
mating visions  of  Plato,  and  was  the  associate  of  Cicero  and 
of  CaBsar.  The  Rabbin  had  probably  read  only  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  mingled  with  companions  of  mean  occupations, 
and  meaner  minds.  Cato  was  accustomed  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  mistress  of  the  universe  ;  and  the  Rabbin  to  the  little- 
ness of  a  provincial  town.  Men,  like  pictures,  may  be  placed 
in  an  obscure  and  unfavourable  light ;  but  the  finest  picture, 
in  the  imilluminated  corner,  still  retains  the  design  and 
colouring  of  the  master.  My  Rabbin  is  a  companion  for 
Cato.     His  history  is  a  tale 

Which  Cato*s  self  had  not  disdained  to  hear.'PoPB. 
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The  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  foreigners  dispute  with 
us,  is  as  much  a  conquest  as  any  one  obtained  on  land  ;  it  is 
gained  and  preserved  by  our  cannon,  and  the  French,  who,  for 
ages  past,  exclaim  against  what  they  call  .our  tyranny,  are 
only  hindered  from  becoming  themselves  universal  tyrants 
over  laud  and  sea,  by  that  sovereignty  of  the  seas  without 
which  Great  Britain  would  cease  to  exist. 

In  a  memoir  of  the  French  Institute,  I  read  a  bitter  phi- 
lippic against  this  sovereignty,  and  a  notice  then  adapted  to  a 
writer's  purpose,  under  Bonaparte,  of  two  great  works :  the 
one  by  Selden,  and  the  other  by  Grotius,  on  this  subject. 
The  following  is  the  historical  anecdote,  useful  to  revive  • — 


! 
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In  1634  a  dispute  arose  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
concerning  the  herring-fishery  upon  the  British  coast.  The 
French  and  Dutch  had  always  persevered  in  declaring  that 
the  seas  were  perfectly  free ;  and  grounded  their  reasons  on  a 
work  of  Grotius. 

So  early  as  in  1600  the  great  Grotius  had  published  his 
treatise  of  Mare  Lihervm  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  1618,  Selden  had 
composed  another  treatise  in  defence  of  the  king*s  dominion 
over  the  seas ;  but  which,  from  accidents  which  are  known, 
was  not  published  till  the  dispute  revived  the  controversy. 
Selden,  in  1636,  gave  the  world  his  Mare  Clausum,  in  answer 
to  the  Mare  Liberum  of  Grotius. 

Both  these  great  men  felt  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other. 
They  only  knew  the  rivalry  of  genius. 

As  a  matter  of  curious  discussion  and  legal  investigation, 
the  philosopher  must  incline  to  the  arguments  of  Selden,  who 
has  proved  by  records  the  first  occupancy  of  the  English ; 
and  the  English  dominion  over  the  four  seas,  to  the  utter  ex- 
clusion of  the  French  and  Dutch  from  fishing,  without  our 
licence.  He  proves  that  our  kings  have  always  levied  great 
sums,  without  even  the  concurrence  of  their  parliaments,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  defending  this  sovereignty  at  sea.  A 
cdf|r  of  Selden's  work  was  placed  in  the  council-chest  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  as  one  of  our  most 
precious  records. 

The  historical  anecdote  is  finally  closed  by  the  Dutch 
themselves,  who  now  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  English 
sovereignty  in  the  seas,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  King  of  England,  for  liberty  to  fish  in  the 
seas,  and  consented  to  annual  tributes. 

That  the  Dutch  yielded  to  Selden's  arguments  is  a  triumph 
we  cannot  venture  to  boast.  The  ultima  ratio  regum  pre- 
vailed ;  and  when  we  had  destroyed  their  whole  fishing  fleet, 
the  affair  appeared  much  clearer  than  in  the  ingenious 
volumes  of  Grotius  or  Selden.  Another  Dutchman  presented 
the  States-General  with  a  ponderous  reply  to  Selden's  Mare 
Clausum,  but  the  wise  Sommelsdyke  advised  the  States  to 
suppress  the  idle  discussion ;  observing  that  this  affair  must 
be  decided  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  the  pen. 

It  may  be  curious  to  add,  that  as  no  prevailing  or  fashion- 
able subject  can  be  agitated,  but  some  idler  must  interfere  to 
make  it  extravagant  and  very  new,  so  this  grave  subject  did 
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not  want  for  something  of  this  nature.  A  learned  Italian,  I 
believe,  agreed  with  our  author  Selden  in  general,  that  the  sea, 
as  well  as  the  earth,  is  subject  to  some  States ;  but  he  main- 
tained, that  the  dominion  of  the  sea  belonged  to  the  Genoese  I 
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M.  MoEiN,  a  French  academician,  has  amused  himself  with 
collecting  several  historical  notices  of  this  custom.  I  give  a 
summaiy,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had  the  honour 
of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand.  It  is  not  those  who  kiss  the 
royal  hand  who  could  write  best  on  the  custom. 

This  custom  is  not  only  very  ancient,  and  nearly  universal, 
but  has  been  alike  participated  by  religion  and  society. 

To  begin  with  rehgion.  From  the  remotest  times  men 
saluted  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  by  kissing  the  hand.  Job 
assures  us  that  he  was  never  given  to  this  superstition,  xxxi. 
26.  The  same  honour  was  rendered  to  Baal,  1  Kings  xix.  18. 
Other  instances  might  be  adduced. 

We  now  pafs  to  Greece.  There  all  foreign  superstitions 
were  received.  Lucian,  after  having  mentioned  various  sorts 
of  sacrifices  which  the  rich  offered  the  gods,  adds,  that  the 
poor  adored  them  by  the  simpler  compliment  of  kissing  thgif 
hands.  That  author  gives  an  anecdote  of  Demosthenes,  which 
shows  this  custom.  When  a  prisoner  to  the  soldiers  of  Anti- 
pater,  he  asked  to  enter  a  temple. — When  he  entered,  he 
touched  his  mouth  with  his  hands,  which  the  guards  took 
for  an  act  of  religion.  He  did  it,  however,  more  securely  to 
swallow  the  poison  he  had  prepared  for  such  an  occasion.  He 
mentions  other  instances. 

From  the  Greeks  it  passed  to  the  Eomans.  Pliny  places  it 
among  those  ancient  customs  of  which  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  origin  or  the  reason.  Persons  were  treated  as  atheists, 
who  would  not  kiss  their  hands  when  they  entered  a  temple. 
When  Apuleius  mentions  Psyche,  he  says,  she  was  so  beauti- 
ful that  they  adored  her  as  Yenus,  in  kissing  the  right  hand. 

The  ceremonial  action  rendered  respectable  the  earliest 
institutions  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  custom  with  the 
primaeval  bishops  to  give  their  hands  to  be  kissed  by  the 
ministers  who  served  at  the  altar. 

This  custom,  however,  as  a  religious  rite,  declined  with 
Paganism. 

VOL.  u,  o 


On  the  Cuslmn  of  Kiaiing  Hands. 

In  BOciety  our  ingenious  Mfadomician  considcM  the  oiutMB 
of  kiBBing  hands  as  csBoittial  to  its  welfoiv.  It  is  a  tnuto 
form,  which  csprcssea  reconciliation,  which  cntn>ata  favoun^ 
or  which  thanka  for  those  received.  It  is  an  unirerud  lui- 
guftge,  intelli^ahte  without  an  interpreter ;  which  doubtless 
preceded  writing,  and  perhaps  speech  itseir. 

Solomon  says  or  the  flatterers  and  supgiliants  of  bis  time, 
that  they  ceased  not  to  kiss  the  lianda  of  their  patrons,  tiU 
they  had  obtained  the  favours  which  they  solicited,  b 
Homer  we  see  Priam  kissing  the  bands  and  embracing  tli9 
knees  of  Achilles,  while  he  supplicates  for  the  body  <<n 
Hector. 

This  custom  prevailed  in  ancient  Rome,  but  ifc  varied, 
the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  it  seema  to  have  Iwen  only  pra 
tised  by  inferiors  to  their  superiors  : — equals  gave  their  handl 
and  embraced.  In  the  progress  of  time  even  the  eoldiei) 
refused  to  show  this  mark  of  respect  to  their  generals ;  toA 
their  kissing  the  hand  of  Cato  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit.1 
them  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  at  a 
period  of  such  refinement.  The  great  respect  pmd  to  the 
tribimes,  consuls,  and  dictators,  obliged  indiriduals  to  live 
with  them  in  a  more  distant  and  respectful  manner; 
instead  of  embracing  them  as  they  did  formerly,  they  cow 
sidered  themselves  as  fortunate  if  allowed  to  kiss  their  handft 
Under  the  emperors,  kissing  hands  became  an  essential  duty^ 
even  for  the  great  themselves  ;  inferior  courtiers  were  obligeo 
to  be  content  to  adore  the  purplo,  hy  kneeling,  touching  the 
robe  of  the  emperor  by  the  right  hand,  and  carrying  it  to  tb( 
mouth.  Even  this  was  thought  too  free ;  and  at  length  th«g| 
saluted  the  emperor  at  a  distance,  by  kissing  their  hands,  ii 
the  same  manner  as  when  they  adored  their  gods. 

It  is  superfluous  to  trace  this  custom  in  every  o 
where  it  exists.  It  is  practised  in  every  known  country,  i 
respect  to  soveveigns  and  superiors,  even  amongst  the  negroSRjB 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  Cortez  found  i» 
established  at  Mexico,  where  more  tlion  a  thousand  lord»a 
saluted  him,  in  touching  the  earth  with  their  hands,  whioItS| 
they  afterward  carried  to  their  mouths. 

Thus,  whether  the  custom  of  salutation  is  practised  by  I 
kissing  the  hands  of  others  from  respect,  or  in  bringing  oneVi 
own  to  the  moutli,  it  is  of  all  other  customs  the  most  uni-  I 
veraal.  This  practice  is  now  become  too  gross  a  familiaiity,  , 
and  it  is  considered  as  a  meanness  to  kiss  the  hand  of  thos»  | 


Popes. 

prith  ubom  we  ore  in  habits  of  intercourse ;  and  thin  custom 
entirely  lost,  if  iooert  were  not  solicitous  to  pt'ceeiTe 
a  al!  its  full  power. 


■  T'axois  oljMrves  that  the  Popes  scrupulously  followed,  in  the 
K«&rly  ages  of  the  church,  the  cuatom  of  placing  their  names 
■i«ller  that  of  the  person  whom  they  addressed  in  their  letters. 
'""  'l3  mark  of  their  humility  he  proves  hy  letters  written  by 
ious  Popes.  Thus,  when  the  great  projects  of  politics 
were  yet  unknown  to  them,didthey  adhere  to  Christian  meek- 
sess.  At  length  the  day  arrived  when  one  of  the  Popes, 
whose  name  docs  not  occur  to  me,  said  that  "  it  was  safer  to 
qaarrel  with  a  prince  than  with  a  friar."  Henry  VI.  heing  at 
the  feet  of  Pope  Celestine,  his  holiness  thought  proper  to  kick 
the  crown  off  his  head;  which  ludicrous  and  disgraceful 
action  Earonius  has  highly  praised.  Jortin  o1)serves  on  this 
great  cardinal,  and  advocate  of  the  Koman  see,  that  he 
breathes  nothing  but  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  accounts  kings 
and  emperors  to  be  mere  ca,tchpolls  and  constables,  bound  to 
execute  with  implicit  faith  all  tbe  commands  of  insolent 
ecclesiastics.  Bellarmin  was  made  a  cardinal  for  his  efforts 
and  devotion  to  the  papal  cause,  and  maintaining  this  mon- 
strous parados, — that  if  the  pope  forbid  the  exercise  of  vir- 
tue, and  command  that  of  vice,  the  Roman  church,  under 
pain  of  a  sin,  was  obliged  to  abandon  virtue  for  vice,  if  it 
would  not  sia  against  cojudence  I 
r  It  was  Nicholas  I.,  a  hold  and  enterprising  Pope,  who,  in 
fS58,  forgetting  tbo  pious  modesty  of  his  predecessors,  took 
ladvantage  of  the  divisions  in  the  royal  families  of  France,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  place  his  name  before  that  of  the  kings 
and  emperors  of  the  house  of  France,  to  whom  he  wrote. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  imitated  by  all  his  successors, 
and  this  encroachment  on  the  honours  of  monarchy  has 
passed  into  a  custom  from  having  been  tolerated  in  its  com- 
mencement, t 

Concerning  the  acknowledged  infallibility  of  the  Popei,  it 
appears  that  Gregory  VII.,  in  council,  decreed  that  the  church 
_.of  Rome  neither  Anrf  ej-rerf,  and  never  should  err.  It  was 
3  prerogative  of  bis  holiness  became  received,  till 
L31S,  when  John  XXII.  abrcgated  decrees  made  hy  three 
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popes  his  predecessors,  and  declared  that  what  was  done  amiss 
by  one  pope  or  council  might  be  corrected  by  another  ;  and 
Gregory  XI.,  1370,  in  his  will  deprecates,  si  quid  in  catholicd 
fide  erasset.  The  university  of  Vienna  protested  against  it, 
calling  it  a  contempt  of  God,  and  an  idolatry,  if  any  one  in 
matters  of  faith  should  appeal  from  a  council  to  the  Pope ; 
that  is,  from  Qod  who  presides  in  councils,  to  man.  But  the 
infallibility  was  at  length  established  by  Leo  X.,  especially 
after  Luther's  opposition,  because  they  despaired  of  defending 
their  indulgences,  bulls,  &c.,  by  any  other  method. 

Imagination  cannot  form  a  scene  more  terrific  than  when 
these  men  were  in  the  height  of  power,  and  to  serve  their 
political  purposes  hurled  the  thunders  of  their  excommunicO' 
tions  over  a  kingdom.  It  was  a  national  distress  not  inferior 
to  a  plague  or  famine. 

Philip  Augustus,  desirous  of  divorcing  Ingelburg,  to  unite 
himself  to  Agnes  de  Meranie,  the  Pope  put  his  kingdom  under 
an  interdict.  The  churches  were  shut  during  the  space  of 
eight  months ;  they  said  neither  mass  nor  vespers ;  they  did 
not  marry ;  and  even  the  ofl&pring  of  the  married,  bom  at 
this  unhappy  period,  were  considered  as  illicit :  and  because 
the  king  would  not  sleep  with  his  wife,  it  was  not  permitted 
to  any  of  his  subjects  to  sleep  with  theirs !  In  that  year 
France  was  threatened  with  an  extinction  of  the  ordinary 
generation.  A  man  under  this  curse  of  public  penance  was 
divested  of  all  his  functions,  civil,  miUtary,  and  matrimonial ; 
he  was  not  allowed  to  dress  his  hair,  to  shave,  to  bathe,  nor 
even  change  his  linen ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  thi§  made  a 
filthy  penitent.  The  good  king  Kobert  incurred  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church  for  having  married  his  cousin.  He  was 
immediately  abandoned.  Two  faithful  domestics  alone 
remained  with  him,  and  these  always  passed  through  the  fire 
whatever  he  touched.  In  a  word,  the  horror  which  an  ex- 
communication occasioned  was  such,  that  a  courtesan,  with 
whom  one  Peletier  had  passed  some  moments,  having  learnt 
soon  afterwards  that  he  had  been  about  six  months  an  excom- 
municated penjpn,  fell  into  a  panic,  and  with  great  difficulty 
recovered  from  ner  convulsions. 
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LITERARY  COMPOSITION. 


To  Kterary  composition  we  may  apply  the  saying  of  an 
ancient  philosopher : — "Alittle  thing  gives  perfection,  although 
perfection  is  not  a  little  thing." 

The  great  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  orders  us  to  pull  off 
the  fruit  for  the  first  three  years,  and  not  to  taste  them.  He 
was  not  ignorant  how  it  weakens  a  young  tree  to  bring  to 
maturity  its  first  fruits.  Thus,  on  literary  compositions,  our 
green  essays  ought  to  be  picked  away.  The  word  Zamar,  by 
a  beautiful  metaphor  hora  priming  trees,  means  in  Hebrew  to 
compose  verses.  Blotting  and  correcting  was  so  much 
Churchill's  abhorrence,  that  I  have  heard  from  his  publisher 
lie  once  energetically  expressed  himself,  that  it  was  Hie 
cutting  away  one's  own  flesh.  This  strong  figure  sufficiently 
shows  his  repugnance  to  an  author'^  duty.  Churchill  now  lies 
neglected,  for  posterity  will  only  respect  those  who 


File  off  the  mortal  part 


Of  glowing  thought  with  Attic  art. 

Young. 

I  have  heard  that  this  careless  bard,  after  a  successful 
work,  usually  precipitated  the  publication  of  another,  relying 
on  its  crudeness  being  passed  over  by  the  public  curiosity 
excited  by  its  better  brother.  He  called  this  getting  double 
pay,  for  thus  he  secured  the  sale  of  a  hurried  work.  But 
Churchill  was  a  spendthrift  of  fame,  and  enjoyed  all  his 
revenue  while  he  lived ;  posterity  owes  him  little,  and  pays 
him  nothing ! 

Bayle,  an  experienced  observer  in  literary  matters,  tells  ug 
that  correction  is  by  no  means  practicable  by  some  authors, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ovid.  In  exile,  his  compositions  were 
nothing  more  than  spiritless  repetitions  of  what  he  had  for- 
merly written.  He  confesses  both  negligence  and  idlene&.s  in 
the  corrections  of  his  works.  The  vivacity  which  animated 
his  first  productions  failing  him  when  he  revised  his  poems, 
he  found  correction  too  laborious,  and  he  abandoned  it.  This, 
however,  was  only  an  excuse.  "It  is  certain  that  some 
authors  cannot  correct.  They  compose  with  pleasure,  and 
with  ardour ;  but  they  exhaust  all  their  force.  They  fly  with 
but  one  wing  when  they  review  their  works ;  the  first  fire 
does  not  return ;  there  is  in  their  imagination  a  certain  calm 
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whicli  hinders  their  pen  from  multing  any  jiro^esB,  Theif' 
mind  is  like  a  boat,  wliicb  only  advancee  by  the  etrengtU  ( * 
oars." 

Dr.  More,  the  PJatonist,  had  such  an  exuberance  of  faiK^,  ^ 
that  correction  was  a  much  )^eater  labour  than  eomposilu»KM 
He  used  to  say,  that  in  writing  his  works,  he  was  forced  to-a 
cut  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  thoughts  its  througli  at 
and  that  he  threw  off  in  his  compositioaB  as  much  as  f 
make  an  ordinary  philosopher.    More  was  a  great  cnthusiait^ 
and,  of  coorEc,  an  egotist,  so  that  cj-ilicum  ruJHed  his  temper,' 
notwithstanding  all  his  Platoniem.     When  accused  of  obsoa- 
rities  and  extravagances,  he  siud  that,  hkc  the  ostrich,  ha 
liiid    his  eggs  in  the  sands,  which  would  prove  vitftl  and 
prolific  in  time ;  however,  these  ostrich-eggs  have  proved  to 
be  addled.  j 

A  habit  of  correctness  in  the  lesser  parts  of  iwrnpositioa  I 
will  assist  the  higher.     It  U  worth  recording  that  ths  great  I 
Milton  was  anxious  for  correct  punctuation,  and  that  Addisoa  I 
was  solicitous  after  the  minutite  of  the  press.     Savage,  Arm-  j 
strong,  and  others,  felt  tortures  on  similar  objects. 
said  of  Julius  Scaliger,  that  he  had  this  peculiarity  ii 
manner  of  composition  r  he  wrotewith  suchaccuracythat  hia   ' 
MSS.  and  the  printed  copy  corresponded  page  for  page,  and 
line  for  line. 

Malherbe,  the  father  of  French  poetry,  tormented  hims^ 
by  a  prodigious  slowness  ;  and  was  employed  rather  in  per-  " 
fecting  than  in  forming  works.  His  muse  is  compared  to  a  I 
fine  woman  in  the  pangs  of  delivery.  He  exulted  i  '  ' 
tardiness,  and,  after  finishing  a  poem  of  one  hundred  v< 
or  a  discourse  of  ten  pages,  he  used  to  say  he  ought  to  repose 
for  ten  years.  Balzac,  the  first  writer  in  Preneh  prose  who 
gave  majesty  and  bannony  to  a  period,  did  not  grudge  to 
expend  a  week  on  a  page,  never  satisfied  with  his  first 
thoughts.  Our  "costive"  Gray  entertained  the  same  notion: 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  if  it  arose  from  the  sterihty  of  their 
genius,  or  their  sensibility  of  taste.  ! 

The  MSS.  of  Tasso,  still  preserved,  are  illegible  from  the  , 
Taat  number  of  their  corrections.  I  have  given  a  fae-simile,  I 
as  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  of  one  page  of  Popo'a 
MS.  Homer,  as  a  specimen  of  his  continual  corrections  and 
critical  erasures.  The  celebrated  Madame  Dacier  never  could  i 
satisfy  herself  in  translating  Homer;  continually  retouching  j 
the  version,  even  in  its   happiest   passages.      There  were  I 
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seyeral  parts  which  she  translated  in  six  or  seven  manners ; 
and  she  frequently  noted  in  the  mai^n — I  have  not  yet 
done  it. 

When  Pascal  became  warm  in  his  celebrated  controversy, 
he  applied  himself  with  incredible  labour  to  the  compositioi. 
of  his  "  Provincial  Letters."  He  was  frequently  twenty 
days  occupied  on  a  single  letter.  He  recommenced  some 
above  seven  and  eight  times,  and  by  this  means  obtained 
that  perfection  which  has  made  his  work,  as  Voltaire  says^ 
"one  of  the  best  books  ever  published  in  France." 

The  Quintus  Curtius  of  Vaugelas  occupied  him  thirty 
years :  generally  every  period  was  translated  in  the  margin 
five  or  six  different  ways.  Chapelain  and  Conrart,  who  took 
the  pains  to  review  this  work  critically,  were  many  times  per- 
plexed  in  their  choice  of  passages ;  they  generally  hked  best 
that  which  had  been  first  composed.  Hume  had  never  done 
with  corrections;  every  edition  varies  from  the  precedfaig 
ones.  But  there  are  more  fortunate  and  fluid  minds  than 
these.  Voltaire  tells  us  of  Fenelon's  Telemachus,  that  the 
amiable  author  composed  it  in  his  retirement,  in  the  short 
period  of  three  months.  Fenelon  had,  before  this,  formed 
his  style,  and  his  mind  overflowed  with  all  the  spirit  of  the 
ancients.  He  opened  a  copious  fountain,  and  there  were  not 
ten  erasures  in  the  original  MS.  The  same  facility  accom- 
panied Gibbon  after  the  experience  of  his  first  volume ; 
and  the  same  copious  readiness  attended  Adam  Smith,  who 
dictated  to  his  amanuensis,  while  he  walked  about  his  study. 

The  ancients  were  as  pertinacious  in  their  corrections. 
Isocrates,  it  is  said,  was  employed  for  ten  years  on  one  of  his 
works,  and  to  appear  natui^  studied  with  the  most  refinM 
art.  After  a  labour  of  eleven  years,  Virgil  pronounced  his 
JEneid  imperfect.  Dio  Cassius  devoted  twelve  years  to  the 
composition  of  his  history,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  thirty. 

There  is  a  middle  between  velocity  and  torpidity;  tiie 
Italians  say,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  stag,  but  we  ought 
not  to  be  a  tortoise. 

Many  ingenious  expedients  are  not  to  be  contemned  in 
literary  labours.     The  critical  advice. 

To  clioose  an  author  as  we  would  a  friend, 

is  very  useful  to  young  writers.  The  finest  geniuses  have 
always  affectionately  attached  themselves  to  some  particular 
author  of  congenial  disposition.      Pope,  in  his  version  of 
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Homer,  kept  a  constant  eye  on  his  master  Dryden;  Cor* 
neille's  favourite  authors  were  the  brilliant  Tacitus,  the 
heroic  Livy,  and  the  lofty  Lucan :  the  influence  of  their  cha- 
racters may  be  traced  in  his  best  tragedies.  The  great  Cla- 
rendon, when  employed  in  writing  his  history,  read  over  very 
carefully  Tacitus  and  Livy,  to  give  dignity  to  his  style; 
Tacitus  did  not  surpass  him  in  his  portraits,  though  Clarendon 
never  equalled  Livy  in  his  narrative. 

The  mode  of  literary  composition  adopted  by  that  admi- 
rable student  Sir  William  Jones,  is  well  deserving  our  atten- 
tion. After  having  fixed  on  his  subjects,  he  always  added 
the  model  of  the  composition ;  and  thus  boldly  wrestled  with 
the  great  authors  of  antiquity.  On  board  the  frigate  which 
was  carrying  him  to  India,  he  projected  the  following  works^ 
and  noted  them  in  this  manner : — 

1.  Elements  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

Model — The  Essay  on  Bailments.     Abistotle. 

2.  The  History  of  the  American  War. 

Model — Thuctdides  and  Poltbixts. 

3.  Britain  Discovered,  an  Epic  Poem.    Machinery — Hindu 

Gods.    Model— '^O'slevl, 

4.  Speeches,  Political  and  Forensic. 

Model — Demosthenes. 

5.  Dialogues,  Philosophical  and  Historical. 

Model — Plato. 

'And  of  favourite  authors  there  are  also  favourite  works, 
which  we  love  to  be  familiarised  with.  Bartholinus  has  a 
dissertation  on  reading  books,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
superior  performances  of  different  writers.  Of  St.  Austin, 
his  City  of  God;  of  Hippocrates,  Coacce  Prdenotiones ;  of 
Cicero,  Be  Officiis ;  of  Aristotle,  Be  Animalihus ;  of  Ca- 
tuUus,  Coma  Berenices ;  of  Virgil,  the  sixth  book  of  the 
iEneid,  &c.  Such  judgments  are  indeed  not  to  be  our  guides ; 
but  such  a  mode  of  reading  is  useful,  by  condensing  our 
studies. 

Evelyn,  who  has  written  treatises  on  several  subjects,  was 
occuj)ied  for  years  on  them.  His  manner  of  arranging  hi» 
materials,  and  his  mode  of  composition,  appear  excellent. 
Having  chosen  a  subject,  he  analysed  it  into  its  various  parts, 
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under  certain  heads,  or  titles,  to  be  filled  np  at  leisure. 
Under  these  heads  he  set  down  his  own  thoughts  as  they 
occurred,  occasionally  inserting  whatever  was  useful  from  his 
reading.  When  his  collections  were  thus  formed,  ho  digested 
his  own  thoughts  regularly,  and  strengthened  them  by  autho- 
rities from  ancient  and  modem  authors,  or  alleged  his  reasons 
for  dissenting  from  them.  His  collections  in  time  became 
voluminous,,  but  he  then  exercised  that  judgment  which  the 
formers  of  such  collections  are  usually  deficient  in.  With 
Hesiod  he  knew  that  "  half  is  better  than  the  whole,"  and  it 
was  his  aim  to  express  the  quintessence  of  his  reading,  but 
'  not  to  give  it  in  a  crude  state  to  the  world,  and  when  his 
treatises  were  sent  to  the  press,  they  were  not  half  the  size 
of  his  collections. 

Thus  also  Winkelmann,  in  his  "  History  of  Art,"  an  exten- 
sive work,  was  long  lost  in  settling  on  a  plan ;  like  artists, 
who  make  random  sketches  of  their  first  conceptions,  ho 
threw  on  paper  ideas,  hints,  and  observations  which  occurred 
in  his  readings — many  of  them,  indeed,  were  not  connected 
with  his  history,  but  were  afterwards  inserted  in  some  of  his 
other  works. 

Even  Gibbon  tells  us  of  his  Eoman  History,  "  at  the  outset 
all  was  dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
true  sera  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  limits  of 
the  introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order 
of  the  narration ;  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the 
labour  of  seven  years."  Akenside  has  exquisitely  described 
the  progress  and  the  pains  of  genius  in  its  delightful  reveries: 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii.  v,  373.  The  pleasures  of 
composition  in  an  ardent  genius  were  never  so  finely  described 
as  by  Buffon.  Speaking  of  the  hours  of  composition  he  said, 
"These  are  the  most  luxurious  and  delightful  moments  of 
life :  moments  which  have  often  enticed  me  to  pass  fourteen 
hours  at  my  desk  in  a  state  of  transport ;  this  gratification 
more  than  glori/  is  my  reward." 

The  publication  of  Gibbon's  Memoirs  conveyed  to  the 
world  a  faithful  picture  of  the  most  fervid  industry ;  it  is  in 
youth  the  foundations  of  such  a  sublime  edifice  as  his  history- 
must  be  laid.  The  world  can  now  trace  how  this  Colossus  of 
erudition,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  prepared  himsvilf 
for  some  vast  work. 

Gibbon  has  furnished  a  new  idea  in  the  ai*t  of  reading  I 
We  ought,  says  he,  not  to  attend  to  the  order  of  our  hooksj 
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$o  much  as  of  our  thovghts.  '*  The  perusal  of  a  particnia 
work  gives  birtih  perhaps  to  ideas  unconnected  with  the  sub 
ject  it  treats ;  I  pursue  these  ideas,  and  quit  my  proposec 
plan  of  reading."  Thus  in  the  midst  of  Homer  he  read  Lon 
ginus;  a  chapter  of  Longinus  led  to  an  epistle  of  Pliny 
and  having  finished  Longinus,  he  followed  the  train  of  hii 
ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  Inquiry  of  Burke 
and  concluded  with  comparing  the  ancient  with  the  moden 
Longinus.  Of  all  our  ix)pular  writers  the  most  expcrience< 
reader  was  Gibbon,  and  he  offers  an  important  advice  to  ai 
author  engaged  on  a  particular  subject :  "  I  suspended  m] 
perusal  of  any  new  book  on  the  subject  till  I  had  reviewed  al 
that  I  knew,  or  believed,  or  had  thought  on  it,  that  I  migh' 
be  qualified  to  discern  how  much  the  authors  added  to  m^ 
original  stock.'* 

These  are  valuable  hints  to  students,  and  such  have  beei 
practised  by  others.*  Ancillon  was  a  very  ingenious  student 
he  seldom  read  a  book  throughout  without  reading  in  his  pro 
gress  many  others ;  his  library-table  was  always  covered  wit] 
a  number  of  books  for  the  most  part  open :  this  variety  o 
authors  bred  no  confusion ;  they  all  assisted  to  throw  lighi 
on  the  same  topic ;  he  was  not  disgusted  by  frequently  seeing 
the  same  thing  in  different  writers ;  their  opinions  were  8< 
many  new  strokes,  which  completed  the  ideas  which  he  hac 
conceived.  The  celebrated  Father  Paul  studied  in  the  sami 
manner.  He  never  passed  over  an  interesting  subject  till  h( 
had  confronted  a  variety  of  authors.  In  historical  researches 
he  never  would  advance,  till  he  had  fixed,  once  for  all,  tb 
places,  time,  and  opinions — a  mode  of  study  which  appean 
very  dilatory,  but  in  i!he  end  will  make  a  great  saving  o 
time,  and  labour  of  mind :  those  who  have  not  pursued  thi 
method  are  all  their  lives  at  a  loss  to  settle  their  opinions  anc 
their  belief,  from  the  want  of  having  once  brought  them  t< 
such  a  test. 

1  shall  now  offer  a  plan  of  Historical  Study,  and  a  calcula 
tion  of  the  necessary  time  it  will  occupy,  without  specifying 
the  authors ;  as  I  only  propose  to  animate  a  young  student 
who  feels  he  has  not  to  number  the  days  of  a  patriarch,  thai 
he  should  not  be  alarmed  at  the  vast  labyrinth  historica 

I*  Edjpwr  Poe*8  jujconnt  of  the  regnlar  mode  by  which  he  designed  anc 
executed  hi«  h,est  and  roost  renowned  poem,  "  The  Raven,"  is  an  instance 
rrf  the  nite  of  m<»thodk»Al  mle  wiccessfully  applied  to  what  appears  to  be  cm 
cf  the  most  fimcifnl  of  mental  works. 
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lesearohes  present  to  his  eye.  If  we  look  iuto  public  libn- 
ries,  more  than  thirty  thousand  volumes  of  history  may  bo 
found. 

Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  one  of  the  greatest  readers,  calculated 
that  he  could  not  read,  with  satisfaction,  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day,  and  ten  pages  in  folio  an  hour ;  which  makes  one  hun- 
dred pages  every  day.  Supposing  each  volume  to  contain 
one  thousand  pages,  every  month  would  amount  to  three 
volumes,  which  make  thirty-six  volumes  in  folio  in  the  year. 
In  fifty  years  a  student  could  only  read  eighteen  hundred 
volumes  in  folio.  All  this,  too,  supposing  uninterrupted 
liealth,  and  an  intelligence  as  rapid  as  the  eyes  of  the  labo- 
rious researcher.  A  man  can  hardly  study  to  advantage  till 
past  twenty,  and  at  fifty  his  eyes  will  be  dimmed,  and  his 
head  stuffed  with  much  reading  that  should  never  be  read. 
His  fifty  years  for  eighteen  hundred  volumes  are  reduced  to 
thirty  years,  and  one  thousand  volumes !  And,  after  all,  the 
universal  historian  must  resolutely  face  thirty  thousand 
volumes ! 

But  to  cheer  the  historiographer,  he  shows,  that  a  public 
library  is  only  necessary  to  be  consulted ;  it  is  in  our  private 
closet  where  should  be  found  those  few  writers  who  direct  us 
to  their  rivals,  without  jealousy,  and  mark,  in  the  vast  career 
of  time,  those  who  are  worthy  to  instruct  posterity.  His 
oalculation  proceeds  on  this  plan,  that  *ia?  hours  a  day,  and 
the  term  of  ten  years,  are  sufficient  to  pass  over,  with  utility, 
the  immense  field  of  history. 

He  calculates  an  alarming  extent  of  historical  ground. 

For  a  knowledge  of  Sacred  History  he  gives  ...  3  months. 

Ancient  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Assyria,  modem  Assyria  )  -j  do 

or  Persia J 

Greek  History 6  do. 

Boman  History  by  the  moderns 7  do. 

Boman  History  by  the  original  writers          .         .        .  6  do. 

Bcclesiastical  History,  general  and  particular        .        .  80  do. 

Modem  History 24  do. 

To  this  may  be  added  for  recurrences  and  re-perusals    .  48  do. 

The  total  will  amount  to  10|^  years. 

Thus,  in  ten  years  and  a  half,  a  student  in  history  has  oh- 
tained  an  universal  knowledge,  and  this  on  a  plan  which  per- 
mits as  much  leisure  as  every  student  would  choose  to 
indulge. 
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As  a  specimen  of  Du  Fresnoy's  calculations,  take  that  of 
Sacred  History. 

For  reading  Pdre  Calmet*s  learned  dissertations  in  the  )  ^n  j^.. 

order  he  points  out )  ^ 

For  Pdre  CalmeVs  History,  in  2  vols.  4to  (now  in  4)      .  12 

For  Frideaux's  History 10 

ForJosephus 12 

For  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews       ....  20 

In  all  66  dayi. 

He  allows,  however,  ninety  days  for  obtaining  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Sacred  History. 

In  reading  this  sketch,  we  are  scarcely  surprised  at  the 
erudition  of  a  Gibbon ;  but  having  admired  that  erudition,  we 
perceive  the  necessity  of  such  a  plan,  if  we  would  not  learn 
what  we  have  afterwards  to  unlearn. 

A  plan  like  the  present,  even  in  a  mind  which  should  feel 
itself  incapable  of  the  exertion,  will  not  be  regarded  without 
that  reverence  we  feel  for  genius  animating  such  industry. 
This  scheme  of  study,  though  it  may  never  be  rigidly  pur- 
sued, will  be  found  excellent.  Ten  years'  labour  of  happy 
diligence  may  render  a  student  capable  of  consigning  to  pos- 
terity a  history  as  universal  in  its  topics,  as  that  of  the 
historian  who  led  to  this  investigation. 
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Tantus  amor  florum,  et  generandi  gloria  mellis. 

Georg.  Lib.  iv.  t.  204. 

Such  rage  of  honey  in  our  bosom  beats, 
And  such  a  zeal  we  have  for  flowery  sweets ! 

Drtdek. 

This  article  was  commenced  by  me  many  years  ago  in  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  continued  by 
various  correspondents,  with  various  success.  I  have  collected 
only  those  of  my  own  contribution,  because  I  do  not  feel 
authorised  to  make  use  of  those  of  other  persons,  however 
some  may  be  desirable.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  literary 
recreations  is  that  of  tracing  poetical  or  prose  imitations  and 
similarities ;  for  assuredly,  similarity  is  not  always  imitation. 
Bishop  Kurd's  pleasing  essay  on  "  The  Marks  of  Imitation'* 
will  assist  the  critic  in  deciding  on  what  may  only  be  an 
accidental  similarity,  rather  than  a  studied  imitation.    Those 
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eritics  have  indulged  an  intemperate  abuse  in  these  enter- 
taining researches,  who  from  a  single  word  derive  the  imita- 
tion of  an  entire  pAsage,  Wakefield,  in  his  edition  of  Gray, 
is  very  liable  to  this  censure. 

This  kind  of  literary  amusement  is  not  despicable :  there 
are  few  men  of  letters  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
marking  parallel  passages,  or  tracing  imitation,  in  the  thousand 
shapes  it  assumes ;  it  forms,  it  cultivates,  it  delights  taste  to 
observe  by  what  dexterity  and  variation  genius  conceals,  or 
modifies,  an  original  thought  or  image,  and  to  view  the  same 
sentiment,  or  expression,  borrowed  with  art,  or  heightened  by 
embellishment;.  The  ingenious  writer  of  "A  Criticism  on 
Ghray's  Elegy,  in  continuation  of  Dr.  Johnson's,"  has  given 
some  observations  on  this  subject,  which  will  please.  "  It  is 
ofben  entertaining  to  trace  imitation.  To  detect  the  adopted 
image;  the  copied  design;  the  transferred  sentiment;  the 
iq)propriated  phrase ;  and  even  the  acquired  manner  and  frame, 
under  all  the  disguises  that  imitation,  combination,  and  ac- 
commodation may  have  thrown  around  them,  must  require 
both  parts  and  diligence ;  but  it  will  bring  with  it  no  ordi- 
nary gratification.  A  book  professedly  on  the  *  History  and 
Progress  of  Imitation  in  Poetry,'  written  by  a  man  of  per- 
spicuity, an  adept  in  the  art  of  discerning  likenesses,  even 
when  minute,  with  examples  properly  selected,  and  gradations 
duly  marked,  would  make  an  impartial  accession  to  the  store 
of  human  literature,  and  furnish  rational  curiosity  with  a 
high  regale."  Let  me  premise  that  these  notices  (the  wrecks 
of  a  lai'ge  collection  of  passages  I  had  once  formed  merely  as 
exercises  to  form  my  taste)  are  not  given  with  the  petty  ma- 
lignant delight  of  detecting  the  unacknowledged  imitations  of 
our  best  writers,  but  merely  to  habituate  the  young  student 
to  an  instructive  amusement,  and  to  exhibit  that  beautiful 
variety  which  the  same  image  is  capable  of  exhibiting  when 
retouched  with  all  the  art  of  genius. 

Gray,  in  his  "  Ode  to  Spring,"  has 

The  Attic  warbler  pours  heb  innoAT. 

Wakefield  in  his  "  Commentary"  has  a  copious  passage  on  this 
poetical  diction.  He  conceives  it  to  be  "  an  admii'able  im- 
provement of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics:" 

Kiev  aiJSiJv:  Hes.  Scut.  Her.  396. 

Suaves  ex  ore  loquclas 


Fvmde,  Lucret.  i.  40. 


1 
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This  learned  editor  was  little  conversant  with  modem  litera- 
ture, as  he  proved  by  his  memorable  editions  of  Gray  and 
Pope.  The  expression  is  evidently  borrowed  not  from  Hesiod, 
nor  from  Lucretius,  but  from  a  brother  at  home. 

Is  it  for  thee,  the  Linnet  poubs  heb  thboat  ? 

£atay  on  Man,  Sp.  iii.  t.  83. 

Gray,  in  the  "  Ode  to  Adversity,"  addresses  the  power  thus, 

Thoa  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 

WhoM  iBoir  soouKOB  and  tobtubibg  hoxtb 

The  bad  affiri^^t,  aflUct  the  beet. 

Wakefield  censures  the  expression  "  torturing  hour,^*  by  dis- 
covering an  impropriety  and  incongruity.  He  says,  "  con- 
sistency of  figure  rather  required  some  maierial  image,  like 
iron  scourge  and  adamantine  chain**  It  is  curious  to  observe 
a  verbal  critic  lecture  such  a  poet  as  Gray !  The  poet  pro- 
bably would  never  have  replied,  or,  in  a  moment  of  excessive 
urbanity,  he  might  have  condescended  to  point  out  to  this 
minutest  of  critics  the  following  passage  in  Milton : — 

When  the  sooubqe 

Inexorably,  and  the  TOBZVBnra  houb 
CalU  hb  to  penance. 

Par.  Loti,  B.  iL  y.  90. 

Gray,  in  his  "  Ode  to  Adversity,"  has 

Light  THBT  DisPEBSB,  and  vith  them  go 

The  SUHMSB  VBIBKD. 

Fond  of  this  image,  he  has  it  again  in  his  "  Bard," 

They  swabk,  that  in  thy  boobtise  beau  are  bom, 
Gone! 

Perhaps  the  germ  of  this  beautiful  image  may  be  found  in 

Shakspcare : — 


for  men,  like  bvttebfuss. 


Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summeb. 

TroiliM  and  Cressida,  Act  iii.  s.  7. 

And  two  similar  passages  in  Timon  of  Athens : — 

The  swallow  f(4hpB  not  summer  more  willingly  than  we  your  lord- 
ship. 

Timon,  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter;  such  summer  ^rds  are 
men. — Act  iii. 

1 

Again  in  the  same, 

—  one  cloud  of  winter  showers 
These  flies  are  couchM. — Act  ii. 
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Gray,  in  his  "  Progress  of  Poetry,"  has 

In  climes  beyond  the  solab  road. 

Wakefield  has  traced  this  imitation  to  Dry  den ;  Gray  himself 
refers  to  Virgil  and  Petrarch.  Wakefield  gives  the  line  from 
Dryden,  thus : — 

Beyond  the  year,  and  ojut  of  heayen's  high- way ; 

which  he  calls  extremely  hold  and  poetical.  I  confess  a  critio 
might  he  allowed  to  he  somewhat  fastidious  in  this  impoetical 
diction  on  the  high-way,  which  I  helieve  Dryden  never  used. 
I  think  his  line  was  thus : — 

Beyond  the  year,  out  of  the  solab  waie. 

Pope  has  expressed  the  image  more  elegantly,  though  copied 
from  Dryden, 

Far  as  the  solab  walk,  or  milky  way. 
Gray  has  in  his  "  BarS," 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 

Gray  himself  points  out  the  imitation  in  Shakspeare  of  th& 
latter  image;  hut  it  is  curious  to  ohserve  that  Otway,  in  his 
Venice  Freserved,  makes  Priuli  most  pathetically  exclaim 
to  his  daughter,  that  she  is 

Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life, 
Dear  as  these  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o'er  thee. 

Chray  tells  us  that  the  image  of  his  "Bard," 

Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 

Streamed  like  a  ueteob  to  the  troubled  air, 

was  taken  from  a  picture  of  the  Supreme  Being  hy  EaphaeL 
It  is,  however,  remarkable,  and  somewhat  ludicrous,  that  the 
heard  of  Hudibras  is  also  compared  to  a  meteor :  and  the 
accompanying  observation  of  Butler  almost  induces  one  to 
think  that  Gray  derived  from  it  the  whole  plan  of  that 
sublime  Ode — since  his  Bard  precisely  performs  what  the 
heard  of  Hudibras  denounced.     These  are  the  verses  : — 

This  HAiBT  UETEOB  did  denounce   ^ 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crovym^ 

Hudibras,  o.  1. 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  am  serious  in  rtff  conjecture  that 
"the  meteor  beard  ^^  of  Hudibras  might  have  given  birth  to 
the  "  Bard  "  of  Gray  ?  I  reply,  that  the  burlesque  and  the 
eublime  are  extremes,  and  extremes  meet.    How  often  does  it 
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merely  depend  on  our  own  state  of  mind,  and  on  our  own 
taste,  to  consider  the  sublime  as  burlesque  !  A  very  vulgar, 
but  acute  genius,  Thomas  Paine,  whom  we  may  suppose  desti- 
tute of  all  delicacy  and  refinement,  has  conveyed  to  us  a 
notion  of  the  sublime^  as  it  is  probably  experienced  by  ordi- 
nary and  uncultivated  minds ;  and  even  by  acute  and  judicious 
ones,  who  are  destitute  of  imagination.  He  tells  us  fchat  "  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often  so  nearly  related,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  class  them  separately.  One  step  above  the  sub- 
lime makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above  the  ridiculous 
makes  the  sublime  again."  May  I  venture  to  illustrate  this 
opinion  ?  Would  it  not  appear  the  ridiculous  or  burlesque  to 
describe  the  sublime  revolution  of  the  Earth  on  her  axle, 
round  the  Sun,  by  comparing  it  with  the  action  of  a  U^ 
flogged  by  a  boy  ?  And  yet  some  of  the  most  exquisite  lines 
in  Milton  do  this ;  the  poet  only  alluding  in  his  mind  to  the 
top.     The  earth  he  describes,  whether 

She  from  west  her  nUnt  coune  advance 


With  inoffensive  pace  that  tpinning  deeps 
On  her  soft  cucle,  while  she  paces  even. 

Be  this  as  it  may !  it  has  never  I  believe  been  remarked  (to 
return  to  G^ray)  that  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  beard 
of  his  JBard,  he  had  in  his  mind  the  Icmguage  of  Milton,  yfho 
describes  Azazel  sublimely  unfurling 

The  imperial  ensign,  which  fall  high  advanced. 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 

Par,  Lost,  B.  i.  y,  535. 

Very  similar  to  Gray's 

» 

Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air  I 

Gray  has  been  severely  censured   by  Johnson  for  the 
expression, 

Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. — TJie  Bard, 

On  the  authoj^iy  of  the  most  unpoetical  of  critics,  we  must 

still  hear  that  tlW|poet  has  no  line  so  bad. "  ample  room  " 

is  feeble,  but  would  have  passed  unobserved  in  any  other 
poem  but  in  the  joefcry  of  Gray,  who  has  taught  us  to  admit 
nothing  but  what  is  exquisite.  "  Verge  enough  "  is  poetical, 
since  it  conveys  a  material  image  to  the  imagination.  No 
one  appears  to  have  detected  the  source  from  whence,  pro- 
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bably,  the  ichole  line  was  derived.     I  am  inclined  to  thtiik  it 
was  from  the  following  passage  iti  Dryden  i 


I 


Let  fortanc  cmpt;  bor  nholi 
I  htkre  ■  aoal  tfant,  like  aa  A 
Can  take  in  all,  und  YBBGH  1 


'Gray  in  his  Elegy  has 


Drtbkh's  Don  SrbaUuin. 


I 


Erea  in  our  aabea  Utg  their  vooted  firw. 
This  line  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it  to  what 
preeedea  it.  Mason  in  liis  edition  in  vain  attempts  to  derive 
it  Irom  a  thought  of  Petrarch,  and  still  more  vainly  attempts 
to  amend  it ;  Wakefield  expends  an  octavo  page  to  paraphrase 
this  single  verse.  From  the  following  lines  of  Chaucer,  one 
would  imagine  Gray  caught  the  recollected  idea.  The  old 
Bere,  in  his  prologue,  says  of  himself,  and  of  old  men, 

or  y/hmt  we  ma;  not  don  than  vd\  we  speken ; 
'et  in  oar  ashen  cold  is  riKi  jreken, 

Tybwhit's  CTiaueer,  toL  i.p.  163,  v.  3878. 

Gtay  has  a  very  expressive  icord,  highly  poetical,  but  I 
It  not  common : 

pDirwhataDiiiii 

Knd  Daniel  has,  as  quoted  i 


L  Cooper's  Muses'  Library, 


iiel/  iDirh  aorrow,  does  eomiiliuii 


The  miBerj  of  s, 

A.  line  of  Pope's,  in  his  Dunciad,  "  High-boni  Howard," 
d  in  the  ear  of  Gray,  when  he  gave,  with  all  the  artifice 
if  alliteration, 

High-born  Heel's  liarp. 

Johneon  bitterly  ceusures  Gray  for  giving  to  adjectives  the 
termination  of  participles,  such  as  the  cultured  plain ;  the 
daittied  bank  :  but  he  solemnly  adds,  I  was  sorry  to  see  in  the 
line  of  a  scholar  like  Gray, "  the  honied  springj!'  Had  Johnson 
received  but  the  faintest  tincture  of  the  riohftalian  school  of 
English  poetry,  he  would  never  have  formed  si 
criticism.     Honied  is  employed  by  Miltoi^n 


)  places 
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The  celebrated  Btansia  in  Gray's  Elegy  seetiu  partfy  to  be 

borrowed. 

Fnll  miiny  a  gem  uf  parott  rny  Esrene 

The  daik  an(iitli(itn'd  cures  of  ocean  lieu  : 

Full  Duuij  ^fltneer  is  born  to  blnah  unHctt, 

And  watle  iit  iweetnat  in  the  daerl  air. 
Pope  had  stud : 

There  kepi  by  ctttrmB  lonceard  from  mottol  eye, 

Like  roiti  that  ia  deterU  bUtam  ami  die. 

Eajpt  of  iht  IwJt. 
Young  says  of  nature  : 

In  diatnnt  wilda  by  hnman  eye  tnuren 

She  rears  herfiowrrt  nnd  Bpreada  her  yelyet  great ; 

Pure  garglinenlln  the  lonely  denrt  trace, 

And  waile  Iheir  jxtuU  on  the  Barage  race. 
And  Shcustone  has — 

And  like  the  dcicrC'i  lily  bloom  to  fade ! 

Elegy  IT. 
Gray  was  so  fond  of  this  pleasing  imagery,  that  he  repeats 
it  in  his  Ode  to  the  Installation ;  and  Mason  echoes  it  in  his 
Ode  to  Memory. 
Milton  thus  paints  the  eve 
If  chance  the  radiant  ai 
ExtendB  his  erening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  iaiia  their  notes  renew,  ka. 

Par.  Lott,  B 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  he  borrowed  this  beautiful  Jitre- 
Kell  from  an  obscure  poet,  quoted  by  Poole,  in  his  "  English 
Parnassus,"  1G57  ?  The  date  of  Milton's  great  work,  I  find 
since,  admits  the  conjecture;  the  first  edition  being  that  of 
1669.  The  homely  lines  in  Poole  are  tliese, 
Tq  Thetis'  n'ateiy  bowere  the  mm  doth  hie, 
BiDWNU  PiREWEi.1,  unlo  the  gloomy  sky. 

Toung,  in  his  "  Love  of  Fame,"  very  adroitly  improves  o 
a  witty  conceit  of  Butler.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  while 
Butler  had  made  a  remote  aUusion  of  a  icindow  to  a,pillOTy,i 
conceit  is  grafted  on  this  conceit,  with  even  more  eiquiaita  , 
wit.  ^ 

Ench  wiNT>ow  like  the  piLLOur  appe^fs. 

With  uiDS  thrust  thrnngli : 

An  opera,  like 
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^^r   In  the  DuecnA  we  find  tliis  thoiiglit  differently  illastroted ; 

^fliy  no  mean's  imitative,  though  the  satire  is  corgtnial,     Don 

^*  Jerome  alluding  to  the  serenaderg  says,  "  These  amorous 

orgies  that  Etefil  the  senaeB  in  the  hearing;    as  they  say 

Egyptian  embalmers  serve  mummies,  extracting  the  hrain 

ihrotyh  the  ears."     The  wit  is  original,  but  the  subject  ia  the 

I  sainB  in  the  three  passages ;  the  whole  turning  on  the  allusion 

(~to  the  head  and  to  tlie  eart. 

When  Pope  composed  the  following  lines  on  Fame, 

Hov  vnm  tliat  second  Ufa  in  otlici's'  breaUi, 
The  E9TATK  vliicli  mlB  ivnxuT  aftw  deaiii ; 
£ase,  bealtfa,  aod  life,  fur  this  they  niiisC  rcrign, 
(TJiuaTe  the  tenure,  bat  how  Tout  thejine,') 

TeiapU  of  Fame. 

i  seems  to  have  had  present  in  his  mind  a  single  idea  of 
Butler,  by  which  he  has  very  richly  amplified  the  entire 
magery.     Butler  says, 

HoDonr'a  a  ieaeb  for  irvuB  to  ooas, 
And  cannot  be  eitendeil  from 

The  UQAL  TBNAKT. 

Eudihna,  Fart  i.  c.  3,  v.  1013. 

J  The  same  thought  may  be  found  in  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
f  Essay  ou  preferring  Solitude  to  public  Employment,"  first 
WibliBhed  in  1665 :  Hudibras  preceded  it  ty  two  years.  The 
thought  is  strongly  expressed  by  the  eloquent  Mackenzie ; 
"  Jima  is  a  revenue  payable  oalif  to  our-ghoslt;  and  to  deny 
ourselves  all  present  satisfaction,  or  to  expose  ourselves  to  so 
much  hazard  for  this,  were  as  great  madness  as  to  starve  our- 
selves,  or  fight  desperately  for  food,  to  be  laid  on  our  tombs 
after  our  death." 

Dryden,  in  his  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  says  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 


■  This  verse  was  ringing  in  the  ear  of  Pope,  when  with  equal 
modesty  and  felicity  he  adopted  it  in  addresa&ig  his  iriend  Dr. 
Arbuthnot. 


\  Howell  has  prefixed  to  his  Letters  &  tedious  poem,  written 
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in  the  taste  of  the  times,  aiul  ho  there  saya  of  leitera,  that 
they  are 

The  heraldft  nod  aweet  harbingers  tb>t  move 

PrDDi  Lam  to  Wett,  rm  tmha$tla  af  lavt ; 

Tbey  eaa  Xhe  tropic  cat,  uid  crtut  Ike  tint. 

It  U  probable  tliat  Pope  had  noted  thia  thought,  for  the 
following  lines  seem  a  heautiful  heightening  of  the  idea : 


Heayei 


wrettli'a 


Then  he  adds,  they 

^td  rkt  tofi  iiUfrco'arte  from  bhuI  to  soul, 
Aaii  waft  a  aigh  from  Indiit  to  the  Pole. 

Eloaa. 
There  is  another  passage  in  "  Howell's  Letters,"  which  has 
a  great  affinity  with  a  thought  of  Pope,  who,  in  "  the  Bapa 
of  the  Lock,"  says, 

Fail  tresies  mon's  imperial  race  onsnare. 
And  beaMtg  dratci  us  aUh  a  tingle  hair. 

Howell  writes,  p.  290,  "  'Tis  a  powerful  sei  :■ — they  were 
too  strong  for  the  first,  the  strongest  and  wisest  man  that 
was ;  they  must  needs  be  strong,  when  one  hair  of  a  womtm 
can  draw  more  than  an  hundred  j>air  of  oxen." 

Pope's  description  of  the  death  of  the  lamb,  in  his  "Essay 
on  Man,"  is  finished  with  the  nicest  touches,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  our  poetry  exhibits.  Even  familiar  as  it 
is  to  our  ear,  we  never  examine  it  but  with  undiminished 
admiration. 

The  lamb,  thy  riot  doome  to  blead  to-diy. 
Had  he  thy  reaaoii,  would  he  skip  and  play ! 
Pleased  to  tie  last  he  crops  the  flowery  fuoJ, 
Aud  licta  the  hand  jnst  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 

After  pausing  on  the  last  two  fine  verses,  will  not  th9 
reader  smile  that  I  should  conjecture  the  image  might  origi- 
nally have  been  discovered  in  the  following  humble  verses  in 
a  poem  once  considered  not  as  contemptible : 
A  gentle  lamb  has  rhetoric  to  plead. 
And  when  she  seen  the  butcher's  knife  decreed. 
Her  voice  entreala  him  not  to  make  hex  bleed. 

Dr.  Kibo'b  ilulli)  of  Maunlown. 
This  natui'al  and  afiecting  image  might  certainly  have  been 
observed  by  Pope,  wiiihout  his  having  perceived  it  through. 
the  less  polished  lens  of  the  telescope  of  Dr.  King.     It  is. 


Kroi 
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lowever,  a  similarity,  thoagh  i^jagj  not  be  an  imitation ; 

~d  is  given  as  an  example  of  tllat-art.in  composition  which 
n  ornament  the  humblest  eonceptioji,  like  the  graceful  vest 

■r  naked  and  sordid  beggary!  /;■* .-, 
I  consider  the  following  lines  as  strictl^  copied  by  Thomas 
ffarton: 

The  daring  artJBt  -._-".-_ 

Explored  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breast,      -  ,-  '.   .*. 
Thoie  iiiaimds  that  lurk  beaeaih  Iht  liaaed  veil, 

T.  Wabton  on  Shulcipeue.  .-'- 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  "Dufetice  of  Poesie,"  has  the' 

jame  image.      He  writes,  "  Tragedy  openeth  the  greatest 

^tuountk,  and  showeth  forth  the  ulcers  that  are  covered  icit/i 

'  The  same  appropriatiou  of  thought  will  attach  to  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  TickeJl : 

While  the  charm'd  render  with  t!iy  thought  complies, 
And  riewB  thy  Boiaiitimd  with  Btnry'i  eyes. 

TicKBLL  to  Addison. 
Evidently  from  the  French  Horace: 

En  Tain  contre  le  Cid  ua  ministre  ee  ligne  ; 

Hoat  Paris,  pour  C/titaene,  a  lea  yeui  da  Hadrijat. 

,   Oldham, the  Batiriat,says  in  his  satires  upon  the  Jesuits,  that 
d  Cain,  been  of  thia  black  fraternity,  he  had  not  been  coq- 
a.  quarter  of  mankind. 

Had  he  been  Jeanit,  had  hebidpul  on 
Their  savage  crKelli/,  the  rest  had  goticl 

Saljre  ii. 

Doubtless  at  that  moment  echoed  in  his  poetical  ear  the 
encrpatic  and  caustie  epigram  of  Andrew  Marvel,  against 
Blood  stealing  the  crown  dressed  in  a  parson's  cassock,  and 

laring  the  life  of  the  keeper : 


The  following  passages  seem  echoes  to  each  other,  and  it  is 
but  justice  due  to  Oldham,  the  satirist,  to  acknowledge  him 
us  the  parent  of  this  antithesis : 

On  Butler  who  can  think  viUiont  inat  rage, 
TJic  glory  and  the  icandal  of  ike  age! 

Satire  against  Poetry. 
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It  seems  evidently  bon^Wby  Pope,  when  ho  applies  thft 
thought  to  Erasmus :-—  ■  -.  "• 


Touug  remembered  the  antithcsia  wheu  ho  said, 


'- ^.Toltaire,  a  great  reader  of  Pope,  seems  to  have  borrowed 
■part  of  the  eapreseion ; — 

Seaadale  d'Eglise,  el  des  roU  1e  models. 

De  Cuui,  an  old  French  poet,  in  one  of  hia  moral  poems 
on  an  hour-glass,  inserted  in  modern  collections,  has  mnny 
ingenious  thoughts.  That  this  poem  was  read  and  admired 
by  Goldsmith,  the  following  beautiful  image  seems  to  indi- 
cate. De  Cans,  comparing  the  world  to  his  hour-glass,  saya 
beautifully, 

Qu'un  iou#c  peut  ditruire,  ct  ipt'tm  tovffe  a  pro^tif. 

Goldsmith  applies  the  thought  very  happily  — 

A  breath  con  make  Iheat,  at  a  breath  hai  made. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  might  not  read,  for  modeni 
copies  are  sometimes  incorrect, 

A  hrealh  immoifca  them,  as  a  breaUi  ha*  made. 

Thomson,  in  hia  pastoral  story  of  Palemon  and  Lavinia, 
appears  to  have  copied  a  passage  from  Otway.  Palemon  thus 
addresses  Lavinia: — 

Oh,  let  me  nor  into  a  riehar  anl 

TraTiSptani  thee  safe,  where  Ternal  luiU  and  Bbotrcn 

I)iffnsa  their  varmeat,  largest  inflnciice ; 

And  of  10 J  garde»  be  the  prids  and  joj ! 

Chamont  employs  the  same  image  when  speaking  of 
JAonimia ;  he  says — 

Ton  took  her  ap  a  littU  lender  jloieer, 

and  witJi  a  eacBfol  lus  Idb  baod 

Tranajilankd  her  into  yoor  owa  fair  jonZm, 
Where  the  sua  always  shines. 

The   origin    of  the  following   imagery    is    nndoubtedly 
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Grecian ;    but  it  is  stiU    embellished   and   mmliiied  by 
best  poets: — 

While  universal  /*««, 

Knit  with  th<  graeei  and  the  koan,  in  danee 
Led  on  th'  et^ud  spriDg. 

Faradite  Lotl. 

Th 


r Thomson  probably  caug^ht  this  strain  of  imageiy: 

Sudden  to  heaven 
Thanee  weary  vision  turns,  where  leadrag  i^ 
The  lilrat  hours  of  tove,  with  purest  ra; 
Sweet  Ceniu  Ehinea. 

Sujiimer.  v.  1692, 

Gray,  in  repeating  this  imagery,  has  borrowed  a  remark- 
ile  epithet  from  Milton  : 

Lo,  where  the  nuy-loscia'd  hoari. 
Fair  Venua'  (rai»,  appear. 

Ode  to  Spring. 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Beveli!  the  Eproce  and  joeand  »privg; 
The  graca  and  the  Taey-hviom' d  hourt 
TMther  all  their  bonntiee  Ijring. 

Ceima,  t.  9SJ. 


Collins,  ia  his  Ode  to  Miar,  whom  he  assciciates  with 
Danger,  there  grandly  personified,  was  I  think  considerably 
indebted  to  the  following  stanza  of  Spenser : 

Neit  Mm  waa  Fear,  all  arm'd  from  top  to  toc^ 
Tet  ihoaght  himsetr  not  safe  SDOUgli  thereby : 
Bat  feac'd  each  sudden  movemeut  to  and  fro  ; 
And  his  nun  arms  when  glittering  be  did  epj, 
Or  daihing  heard,  be  fast  away  did  fly. 
As  Bshea  pala  of  hue  and  wingy  beel'd  j 
And  evermore  on  Danger  Gx'd  his  eye, 
'Giunst  whom  he  always  beat  a  brazen  shield, 
Which  Ma  right  hand  unaimed  fearfully  did  wield. 

Faery  Qucoi,  B.  iii.  c,  12,  s.  12. 

Warm  bota  its  perusal,  he  seems  to  have  seized  it  as  a 
t  to  the  Ode  to  Fear,  and  in  his  "  Passiona"  to  have  very 
inelj  copied  an  i,dea  here : 

Firat  Fear,  bis  band,  Ms  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  lud, 
And  bacl:  rei-aird,  be  knew  not  wby, 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Ode  lo  the  PasiioM. 

Boattie'a  "  Minstrel,"  first  hook,  in  which 
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hia  "  visionary  boy,"  ofter  "  the  Btonn  of  summer  rain,"  views 
"the  rainbow  brighten   to    the  setting   Bun,"  and  I'una  to 

reach  it : 

Fond  fool,  that  deem'at  the  atreamiog  glory  nigh, 
fiav  Yoin  Uie  cJitwe  tbine  ordoor  has  begun  f 
"Tia  fled  afar,  ero  talf  thy  purposed  taoo  be  run ; 
Thiu  it  (ireB  with  age,  kc. 

The  same  train  of  thought  and  imagery  applied  to  the 
same  subject,  though  the  imago  itself  be  somewhat  different, 
may  be  found  in  the  poems  of  the  platoaic  John  Noma;  a 
writer  who  baa  s;reat  originality  of  thoughtj  and  a  highly 
poetical  spirit.     His  stanza  runs  thus : 

So  to  the  untbuiluiig  boy  the  diatant  ak; 
Seeau  on  some  moDDtain'B  BuriBco  to  relie ; 
Hs  with  ambitions  haste  climlffi  the  ascent, 

Ciirioui  10  touch.  tktfirmameiUt 

But  vhen  with  an  nnwearied  pace, 
Be  ia  amved  at  the  laog-wiah'd-for  plaiw, 
With  sigha  Ihc  lad  defeat  be  dD«B  deplore, 
Hia  heaven  is  Mill  as  distant  as  before  I 

The  Iiffidel,  by  Jofia  NoBKIS. 

In  ttie  modem  tragedy  of  The  Cattle  Spectre  is  this  0iie 
description  of  the  ghost  of  Evelina: — "Suddenly  a  female 
form  glided  a1on°^  the  vault.  I  flew  towards  her.  My  anns 
were  already  wndoaed  to  elatp  her, — when  mddenit/  herfigitrB 
changed!  Her  face  grew  pale— a  stream  of  blciod  gushed 
from  her  bosom.  While  speaking,  her  form  withered  away ; 
the  fieak  fell  from  her  bones;  a  skeleton  loathsome  and 
meagre  clasped  me  in  her  mouldering  arms.  Her  infected 
breath  was  mingled  with  mine ;  her  rotting  fingers  pressed 
my  hand;  and  my  face  was  covered  with  her  kisses.  Oh ! 
then  how  I  trembled  with  disgust !" 

There  is  undoubtedly  singular  merit  in  this  description.  I 
shall  contrast  it  with  one  which  the  French  Virgil  has  written, 
in  an  age  whose  faith  was  stronger  in  ghosts  than  ours,  yet 
which  perhaps  had  less  skill  in  describing  them.  There  are 
some  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  author 
of  the  Cagtle  Spectre  lighted  bis  torch  at  the  altar  of  the 
French  muse.  Athalia  thus  narrates  her  dream,  in  which 
the  spectre  of  Jezabel,  her  mother,  appears : 

Celoit  pendant  rhottenr  d'une  profonde  nnit, 
Ma  infire  Jczabel  devant  moi  a'est  montrde, 
Gomnie  an  jour  de  as.  znort,  pompensenient  paree. — 
En  acherant  cea  mots  epouvaatobles. 
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^^^K  Son  ombre  Ten  mon  lit  a  para  se  bojaier, 

^^^m  Bt  moi,  js  lai  Undoia  lea  maina  pour  TembrAEEer, 

^^^V  Musj'e  n'ai  plua  tmivf  ju'on  hvrriUe  m^fan^e 

^^^■l  lyat  ft  dc  diair  tneurtru,  et  train6e  ditns  In  fange, 

^^B  Det  Jamieiuix  ^ni  de  mug  el  da  mxmbrti  afrewr. 

^^H  Bicihe'b  Alhalle,  Actc  ii.  ■.  C. 

^^[     Goldamitl),  wLeti,  in  liis  pedestrian  tour,  he  eat  amid  the 
Alps,  a^  he  paints  himself  in  his  "  Traveller,"  and  felt  him- 
selfthe  solitary  neglected  genius  he  was,  deuohtte  amidst  the 
fliHTomiding  scenery,  probably  at  that  moment  applied    to 
himself  the  following  beautiful  imagery  of  Thomson ; 
As  in  the  boUow  breast  of  ApenniiiQ 
BeneOitli  the  centre  of  endrcling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  tux  ftom  haman  eyes. 
And  breathes  iU  baJmj  fragrance  o'er  Ijie  wild. 

Aaiumn,  v.  202, 
B^ldsmith  vcij  pathetically  applies  a  similar  image: 
E'en  now  where  Alpine  saUtades  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  bonr  to  spend. 
Like  yon  negltcltd  ihrab  at  random  cast. 
That  shades  the  aUep,  and  mghs  at  ever?  blast. 

Traveller. 
I     Akenside  illustrates  the  native  impulse   of  genius  by  a 
■Bmile  of  Menmon'a  marble  statue,  sounding  its  lyre  at  the 
pouch  of  the  sun : 

For  an  old  Memnon's  image,  long  renown'd 
By  fabling  Kilaa,  la  the  qnivering  tonei. 
Of  Titan's  ray,  irith  each  repnlaiTO  atring 
Consenting,  aonnded  throngli  tha  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains ;  even  so  did  natore's  hand,  &c. 
!  remarkable  ttat  the  same  image,  which  does  not 
appear  ohvious.  enough  to  have  been  the  common  inheritance 
of  poets,  is  precisely  used  by  old  Regnier,  the  fii-st  French 
satirist,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Satires  to  the  French  king. 
_3Jonis  XIV.  supplies  the  place  of  nature  to  the  courtly  sati- 
■ '  ' ,   These  are  his  words : — "  On  lit  qu'en  Etbiope  il  y  avoit 
e  statue  qui  rendoit  un  son  harmonieux,  toutes  les  fois  que 
)  soleil  levant  la  regardoit.     Ce  m€me  miracle.  Sire,  avez 
fait  en  moi,  qui  touchfi  de  I'astre  da  Votre  Majesty,  ai 
1b  Toix  et  la  parole." 

that    Buhlime  passage  in   "  Pope's  Essay  on  Man," 
t,  i.  V,  237,  beginning. 

Vast  chain  of  being  I  whidi  from  God  began, 
md  proceeds  to 
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From  nitarH's  cLfJa  wliateyer  link  jon  atiiko, 
Teolli,  or  t«a  ttaniuidth,  bmka  tha  chiun  alike. 

Pope  Eoems  to  have  caught  the  idea  and  image  from 
Waller,  whow  last  verse  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  "  Essay  on 
Man :" — 

The  nbain  thufa  fixed  to  the  throne  oF  ion. 
On  which  the  rnbrio  of  our  world  dependi!, 
Ooe  link  iJiuolv'd,  the  irhote  eresliun  endi. 

Of  tilt  Danger  hit  liajctly  taeaptd,  tM.  r.  ISS, 

It  has  heen  observed  by  Thyer,  that  Milton  borrowed  the 
expression  imhrowned  and  brown,  which  ho  applies  to  the 
evening  shade,  from  the  Italian^  See  Thyer's  elegant  note 
in  B.  iv.,  V.  246 : 


Where  highest  woodB  impenetrable 

To  snn  or  BMr-light,  eptt^  their  nmhrsge  broad. 
And  broiim  at  evening. 

Fa  Vmlmno  is  an  expression  used  by  the  Italians  to  denote 
tlie  approach  of  the  eveuiiig.  Eoiardo,  Ariosto  aud  Tasso, 
have  made  a  very  picturesque  use  of  this  term,  noticed  by 
Thyer.  I  doubt  if  it  be  applicable  to  our  colder  climate ;  but 
Thomson  appears  to  have  been  struck  by  the  fine  eSect  it 
produces  in  poetical  landscape ;  for  he  has 

• With  quickened  at«p 

Sroien  nu/ht  retirca. 

SmavuT,  T.  51, 

If  the  epithet  be  true,  it  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
applied  than  ia  the  season  he  describes,  which  moat  resembles 
the  genial  clime  with  the  deep  serenity  of  an  Italian  heaven. 
Milton  in  Italy  had  experienced  the  hrown  evening,  but  it  may 
be  suspected  that  Thomson  only  recollected  the  language  of 
the  poet. 

liie  same  observation  may  be  made  on  two  other  poetical 
epithets.  I  shall  notice  the  epithet  "  lauoiuno"  applied  to 
inanimate  objects ;  and  "  pubpie"  to  beautiful  objects," 

The  natives  of  Italy  and  the  softer  climates  receive  emo- 
tions from  the  view  of  their  wateks  in  the  epbikg  not 
equally  experienced  in  the  Britisli  roughness  of  our  skies. 
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e  thus  di'scribci]  by 


Tibi  enaveia  Diedala  lellus 

Sfilfmittit  florea:  tibi  mocST  anuorti  ptjnii, 

fc inelegantly  rendered  by  Ci-eecb, 

rhe  TDDglicat  BCBi  pats  aa  smooth  loaka,  and  Bxn.E9. 
cyden  more  liapjiily, 

Tha  aceftn  emuif,  and  »moDth«  her  bitj  breast. 
■$at  Metaetiisio  has  copied  Luerctlus ; — 


OlUi 


Nel  msT  placatj. 

It  merits  observation,  that  the  Nbrihern  Poets  could  not 
^alt  their  imagination  higher  tliEia  that  the  water  s^iiled, 
■rhile  the  modem  Italian,  hariug  before  his  eyes  a  different 
jsriny,  found  no  difficulty  in  ^;reeing  with  the  ancients, 
£at  the  waves  laVSBks.  Modem  poetry  liae  made  a  very 
!  of  the  animating  epithet  lapghins.  Gray  has 
unaniXQ'  tlo'wxbs:  and  Langhome  in  two  beautiful  lines 
■"  sriora:— 

u  liberal  beaiit]r  lie, 
an  Kiore  rtj. 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  spirit  of  Oriental  poetry,  has 
^the  i^UGHiNG  AIB."  Dryden  has  employed  this  epithet 
Wdly  in  the  delightful  lines,  almost  entirely  borrowed  from 
Ulls  original,  Chaucer : — 

The  moTDing  lark,  the  messenger  of  ita;, 

Balnted  in  her  song  the  morning  gnij  ; 

And  soon  the  ann  oroae,  with  beuns  so  bright, 

That  &]1  THE  noBizoH  ljluohEd  to  Bee  ihejojoua  ught. 

Falamon  andArdte,  B.  ii." 


what  the  ancients 
poivecful  ia  hii  words.    The 


It  is  eitremely  difficult   to 

*  The  old  poet  U  the  roost  fresh  a 

is  thus  given  in.  Wright's  edition  : — 

The  buBf  liu-k,  nieaEenser  of  day, 

Sa]ut«th  in  her  tang  the  morrov  graj ; 

Ani  fiery  Fhcebas  rrgeth  np  bo  bright. 

That  nil  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  li^'Ul. 

,    Leigh  Hnnt  remarka  with  justice  thsit  "Dryden  Wis  short  if  the  frosh- 

■    ss  and  feeling  of  the  aenUment.     Hia  liora  are  beautiful,  tat  they  do 

le  home  to  na  witii  so  happy  and  cordial  a  face." 
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em  to  TiATfl  ^1 

I 


L 


precisely  meant  by  the  word  purpureu*.  They  s 
designed  by  it  anything  beigut  and  UEAtfTiFiri., 
friend  has  furnished  me  with  numerous  signilicatians  of  this 
word  which  are  very  contradictory.  Albinovanus,  in  hia 
elegy  on  LIvia,  raenfciona  Ntceja  purpureum.  Catuilus, 
Qfiercua  ramos  purpureas.  Horace,  Purpurea  Hbet  ore 
nectar,  and  somewhere  mentions  Olores  purpureog.  VirgH| 
has  Purpuream  vomit  ille  animam ;  and  Homer  culls  the  seft, 
purple,  and  gives  it  in  some  other  book  the  eaoie  epithet^ 
when  in  a  storm.  i 

The  general  idea,  however,  has  been  fondly  adopted  by 
the  finest  writers  in  Europe.  The  pueple  of  the  auciente 
is  not  known  to  us.  What  idea,  therefore,  have  tlie  modems 
affixed  to  it?  Addison,  in  his  Vision  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,, 
describes  the  country  as  "  being  covered  with  a  kind  of 
ruEPLB  LIGHT."     Gray's  beautiful  line  is  well  known: — 

The  bloom  of  yomig  desire  and  piirple  light  of  love. 

And  Tasao,  in  describing  his  hero  Giodfrey,  says.  Heaven 
Qlt  empie  d'osor  In  facda,  e  vi  riduce 
Di  EKovinezia  U  bel  purpurea  lujrtt. 

Both  Gray  and  Taaso  copied  Virgil,  where  Venus  gives  to 
her  son  ^neas — 

Lmaenque  Juventie 

Pnrpai-eiim. 
Diyden  has  omitted  thepurple  li^ht  in  hia  vewion,  nor  i*. 
it  given  by  Pitt ;  but  Dryden  espressea  the  general  idea  by 

WiiJi  hands  divine. 

Had  formed  his  curling  hicka  and  made  hit  tempUi  aKiat, 
And  given  hie  roiling  eye  a  apariiing  i/race. 
It  is  probable  that  Milton  has  given  u3  his  idea  of  what 
was  meant  by  this  purple  light,  when  applied  to  the  human 
countenance,  in  the  felicitous  expre^ion  of 
Celestial  bosy-bes. 
Gray  appears  to  me  to  be  indebted  to  Milton  for  a  hint 
for  the  opening  of  his  Elegy :  as  in  the  first  line  he  had 
Dante  aud  Milton  ia  hia  mind,  he  perhaps  might  also  in  the 
following  passage  have  recoJlected  a  congenial  one  in  Comus, 
which  he  altered.    Milton,  describing  the  evening,  marks  i^ 
out  by  ', 

What  time  the  lahoured  ox  , 

In  hifl  looEs  traeaa  from  the  furrow  came. 

And  the  siuintf  kedger  at  his  supper  eat.  ' 
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Gray  has 

The  lomng  "herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weaiy  way. 

Warton  has  made  an  observation  on  this  passage  in 
Comns;  and  observes  further  that  it  is  a  classical  circum- 
stance, but  not  a  natural  one,  in  an  JEnglish  landscape,  for 
our  ploughmen  quit  their  work  at  noon.  I  think,  therefoi*e, 
the  imitation  is  still  more  evident ;  and  as  Warton  observes, 
both  Gray  and  Milton  copied  here  &om  books,  and  not  from 
life. 

There  are  three  great  poets  who  have  given  us  a  similar 
incident. 

Dryden  introduces  the  highly  finished  picture  of  the  hare 
in  his  Annus  Mirabilis : — 

Stanza  131, 

So  I  have  seen  some  fearful  ha/re  maintain 
A  course,  till  tired  before  the  dog  she  lay; 

"Who  stretched  behind  her,  pants  upon  the  plain, 
Past  power  to  kill,  as  she  to  get  away. 

132. 

With  his  loll'd  tongne  he  faintly  licks  his  prey ; 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  np  as  she  lies : 
She  trembling  creeps  upon  the  ground  away 

And  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching  eyes, 

Thomson  paints  the  stag  in  a  similar  situation  i—^ 

Fainting  breathless  toil 


Sick  seizes  on  bis  heart — he  stands  at  bay : 
The  hig  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face. 
He  groans  in  anguish. 

Autumn,  v.  451, 

Shakspeare  exhibits  the  same  object : — 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  rotund  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase. 

Of  these  three  pictures  the  beseeching  eyes  of  Dryden 
perhaps  is  more  pathetic  than  the  hig  round  tears,  certainly 
borrowed  by  Thomson  from  Shakspeare,  because  the  former 
expression  has  more  passion,  and  is  therefore  more  poetical. 
The  sixth  line  in  Dryden  is  perhaps  exquisite  for  its  imitative 
harmony,  and  with  peculiar  felicity  paints  the  action  itself* 
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Against  his  coantry's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age ! 

successful 
So  when  triumphant  from  the  glorious  toils 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils, 
"Whole  hosts  may 
All  Troy  shall  hul  him,  with  deserv'd  acclaim, 

own  the  son 
And  cry,  this  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame. 
While  pleasM,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother*s  conscious  heart  o*erflows  with  joy. 

fondly  on  her 

He  said,  and  gazing  o'er  his  consorCs  charms^ 
Bestor'd  his  infSwt  to  her  longing  arms. 

on 
Soft  in  her  firagrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Prest  to  her  hearty  and  with  a  smile  surrey'd ; 

to  repose 
Hush*d  him  to  rest,  and  with  a  smile  surrey'd. 

passion 
But  soon  the  troubled  pleasure  mixt  with  rising  feaf 9, 

dash'd  with  fear, 
The  tender  pleasure  soon,  chastised  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 

The  passage  appears  thus  in  the  printed  work.    I  have 
marked  in  Italics  the  variations. 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  (iasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast. 
Scared  at  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  *  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smil'd, 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  his  child, 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound, 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground  : 
Then  kissed  the  ehUdy  and  lifting  high  in  air, 
Thus  to  the  gods  prefen^d  a  father's  prayer : 

0  thou,  whose  glory  fills  th*  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers,  protect  my  son  ! 
Grant  him  like  me  to  purchase  just  renown, 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown ; 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age ! 
So  when,  triumphant  from  successful  toili^ 
Of  heroes  slain  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils. 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him,  with  deserv'd  acclaim, 
And  say,  this  chief  transcends  hia  father's  fame : 

*  SHent  in  the  MS.  (observes  a  critical  friend)  is  greatly  superior  to 
ucrtt,  as'it  appears  in  the  printed  ^ 
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a  h^r  i^fa&rzTjB, 


He  tpoie,  and  fondly  gaaing 

BeBtoi'd  the  pleming  harden 

Boh  on  h«r  fragrBnt  breiist  the  babe  she  laid, 

Huih'd  to  Tepose,  and  nith  a  Emile  enrvey' J, 

The  Iraviltd  jiUiaare  soon  cbnatin'd  by  fear, 

Sbe  miDglsd  wilh  the  aoiilo  a  t^uder  tear. 


LTTHEARY  FASHIONS. 

Thbke  is  Buch  a  thing  aa  Literaiy  Fasliioii,  and  prose  and 
verse  have  been  re^julated  by  tbe  same  caprice  that  cuts  our 
coats  and  cocks  our  hats.  Dr.  Kippis,  who  had  a  taste  for 
literary  history,  has  observed  that  " '  Dodaley's  (Economy  of 
Human  Life'  long  received  the  most  extravagant  applause, 
from  the  supposition  that  it  waa  written  by  a  celebrated 
, ,  aobleman  j  an  instance  of  the  power  of  Literary  Fathion  ; 
e  history  of  which,  aa  it  hath  appeared  in  various  ages  and 
mtiries,  and  as  it  hath  operated  with  respect  to  the  diffe- 
sat  objects  of  science,  learning,  art,  and  taste,  would  form  a 
^ork  that  might  be  highly  instructive  and  entertaining," 

The    favourable    reception  of    Dodsley's    "  (Economy  of 
Human  Life,"    produced  a  whole  family  of  (economies ;    it 
ioon  followed  by  a  second  pari,  tbe  gratuitous  ingenuity 
e  of  those  officious  imitators,  whom  an  original  author 
cai-es  to  thank.     Other  (economies  trod  on  the  heels  of 
tiach  other. 

For    some    memorantla    towards    a    history    of  literary 
fashions,  the  following  may  be  arranged : — 

At  the  restoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  commentators  and 
compilers  were  at  the  head  of  the  literati ;  translators  fol- 
lowed, who  enriched  themselves  with  then;  spoils  on  the 
commentators.  When  in  the  progress  of  modem  hterature, 
writers  aimed  to  rival  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  the 
different  styles,  in  their  servile  imitations,  clashed  together; 
and  parties  were  formed  who  fought  desperately  for  the  style 
they  chose  to  adopt.  The  pnbHc  were  long  harassed  by  a 
fantastic  race,  who  called  themselves  Ciceronian,  of  whom 
are  recorded  many  ridiculous  practices,  to  strain  out  tbe 
.words  of  CHcero  into  their  hollow  verbosities.  They  were 
luted  by  the  facetious  Erasmus.  Then  followed  the  bril- 
lat  »ra  of  epigrammatic  points ;  and  good  sense,  and  gooi 
TTOI..  u. 
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AgaioBl  hiB  conntry'B  foei  tha  war  to  w»ge, 
Auil  iiH  the  Haotor  at  the  future  sge  I 
Eucceufal 
So  when  ttiumphont  from  tha  glorioat  tCFfla 
Of  hei'oeB  gluin,  be  bears  tbe  reekiDg  ipoili. 
Whole  hoBta  maj 
AU  Troy  i/tall  hail  him,  with  deBerr'd  icelnim, 

own  the  son 
And  OT/,  iKit  chief  transecndi  hia  hthst'e  ttme. 
While  pleaa'd,  amidst  the  generftl  shouts  of  Troj, 
Bia  mother'a  conacioaB  heart  o'etfloWB  with  joj, 
fondly  on  her 

He  said,  nnd  gniing  o'er  Mi  contort's  charjaa, 
BcBtor'd  his  iulknt  to  ber  longing  arms. 

Soft  in  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid. 


eil,  and  with  it  smile  sc 


She  mingled  w 

Tte  passage  appears  thus  in  tie  printerl  work.     I 
marked  in  Italics  the  variations. 

Thns  having  spoke,  tha  illuBtriouachief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  fond  aims  to  dasp  the  brel;  ho;. 
The  babe  clnng  crjing  to  hie  nnrae'a  breast, 
Sear'd  at  tbe  daiiiing  helm  and  nodding  creat. 
With  REcret  *  pleaanre  each  fond  parent  smil'd, 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  hia  child. 
The  glittering  terrors  from  hia  browa  unbonnd. 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  ihe  gronad  : 
Thta  kiii'd  the  (AUd,  and  lifting  high  in  air, 
Thna  to  the  gods  preferr'd  a  father's  pr^er; 

0  then,  whose  glorj  fills  til'  ethereal  throni;. 
And  all  je  deathlesa  powers,  protect  m;  aon  I 
Grant  biia  like  me  to  pnrcbnsa  j  list  renown, 
To  guard  tbe  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown ; 
Against  his  coaatJ7's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  tbe  fntnre  age  I 
So  when,  triumphant  from  ancceasful  toils, 
Of  heroes  slain  he  bean  tbe  reeking  Epoile, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him,  with  dfserv'd  acclaim, 
And  aaj,  this  chief  transoends  hia  fatber^a  tatuQ  i 
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He  tpoie,  and  fondlf  gaiing  ua  lier  charaia, 
Eflatot'd  the  pleaswig  burden  (<j  htr  arm; 
Soft  on  ber  fragrant  breast  the  bubs  sbe  Ia[il, 
Huh'd  to  Tspoae,  tmd  with  a  smile  enrvej'i]. 
The  fmubled  jiUasure  won  clmetiK'd  bj  fenr, 
She  mingled  with  tiie  umile  a  teadar  tear. 
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Thkhe  IB  Bucli  a  thing  as  Literary  Fasbiou,  and  prose  and 
verse  have  been  regulated  by  the  same  caprice  that  cuts  our 
coats  and  cooks  our  hats.  Dr.  Kippis,  who  had  a  taste  for 
literary  history,  has  observed  that  "  '  Dodsley's  (Economy  of 
Human  Life'  long  received  the  most  extravagant  applause, 
from  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  by  a  celebrated 
nobleman ;  an  instance  of  the  power  of  lAlerarff  Fashion  ; 
ibft  history  of  which,  as  it  hath  appeared  in  various  ages  and 
oonntrieg,  and  as  it  hath  operated  with  respect  to  the  difie- 
wnfc  objects  of  science,  learning,  art,  and  taste,  would  form  a 
work  that  might  be  highly  instructive  and  eatertaining." 

The  favourable  reception  of  Dodsley's  "  (Economy  of 
Human  Life,"  produced  a  whole  family  of  ceconomlea ;  it 
vras  soon  followed  by  a  second  part,  the  gratuitous  ingenuity 
of  one  of  those  oiScious  imitators,  whom  an  original  author 
never  cares  to  thank.  Other  ceconomiea  trod  on  the  heels  of 
each  other. 

For  some  memoranda  towards  a  history  of  literary 
fcshions,  the  following  may  be  arranged; — 

At  the  restoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  commentators  and 
compilers  were  at  the  head  of  the  literati ;  translators  fol- 
lowed, who  enriched  themselves  with  their  spoils  on  the 
commentators.  When  in  the  progress  of  modern  literature, 
writers  inmed  to  rival  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  the 
different  styles,  in  their  servile  imitations,  clashed  together; 
and  parties  were  formed  who  fought  desperately  for  the  style 
they  chose  to  adopt.  The  public  were  long  hai-assed  by  a 
&ntastic  race,  who  called  themselves  Ciceronian,  of  whom 
are  recorded  many  ridiculous  practices,  to  strain  out  the 
words  of  Cicero  into  their  hollow  verbosities.  They  were 
routed  by  the  facetious  Erasmus.  Then  followed  the  bril- 
Jiant  sera  of  epigrammatic  points ;  and  good  sense,  and  good 
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toate,  were  nothing  without  tlic  jpurions  omamente  o£  lalM 
wit.     Another  age  vraa  deluged  by  a  million  of  Bonnets ;  and'1 
volumes  were  for  a  \aag  time  read,  witLout  their  reiLders 
being  aware  that  their  patience  was  exliauiited.     There  ^ 
an  age  of  epicB,  which  probably  can  never  return  again  ; 
after  two  or  three,  the  rest  can  be  but  repetitions  with  a  ; 
variations. 

In  Italy,  from  1530  to  1580,  a  vast  multitude  of  book*  I 
were  written  on  love ;  the  fashiou  of  writing  on  that  sub-  | 
ject  (for  certainly  it  waa  not  always  a  passion  with  the  in-  ' 
de&tigable  writer)  was  an  epidemical  distempei-.  Tiiey 
m^rte  tike  pedants,  and  pagans ;  those  who  could  not  writa 
th«r  love  in  verse,  diffused  themselves  in  prose.  When  the 
PoliphiluH  of  Colonna  appeared,  which  is  given  in  the  form  of 
a  dream,  this  dream  made  a  grent  many  dreamers,  as  it  hap-  J 
pens  in  company  (says  the  sarcastic  Zeno)  when  one  yavmer  I 
makes  many  yawn.  When  Bishop  Hall  first  published  his  ' 
gatires,  he  called  them  "  Toothless  Satires,"  bot  his  latter 
ones  he  distingtnahed  as  "  Biting  Satires ;"  many  good- 
natnred  men,  who  could  only  write  good-natured  verse, 
crowded  in  his  footsteps,  and  the  abundance  of  their  labours 
only  showed  that  even  the  "  toothless"  satires  of  Hall  could 
bite  more  sharply  than  those  of  servile  imitators.  After  ] 
Spenser's  "Faerie  Queen"  was  published,  the  press  over- 
flowed with  many  mistaken  imitations,  in  which  fairies  were 
the  chief  actors — this  circumstance  is  humorously  animad- 
verted on  by  Marston,  in  his  satires,  as  quoted  by  Wartons 
every  scribe  now  falls  asleep,  and  in  his 

dreams,  Btnijjht  tenna  poond  to  DBS 

OotBteps  some  ftiirn 

Awakes,  stmiel  rubs  his  ejea,  and  puntTS  nis  tai.f. 

The  great  personage  who  gave  a  fashion  to  this  class  of 
literature  was  the  courtly  and  romantic  Klizolietb  herself;  her 
obsequious  wits  and  courtiers  would  not  fail  to  feed  and 
flatter  her  taste.  Whether  they  all  felt  the  beauties,  or  lan- 
guished over  the  tediousness  of  "  The  Faerie  Queen,"  and  the 
"  Arcadia"  of  Sidney,  at  least  bra"  majesty  gave  a  vogue  to 
Huch  sentimental  and  refined  romance.  The  classical  Eliza- 
beth introduced  another  literary  fashion ;  having  translated 
the  Hercules  QHtacus,  she  niado  it  fashionable  to  translate 
Greek  tragedies.  There  (vas  a  time,  in  the  age  of  fanaticism, 
and  the  Long  Parliament,  that  books  were  considered  the  more 


J 


laterary  Fashions, 

i^uable  for  their  length.     TiiB  seTcnteenth  century  was  the 

ge  of  folios.     Caryl  wrote  a  "  Commciitiu'y  on  Job"  in  tivo 

volumes  folio,  of  above  one  thousand  two  hundred  sheets  1  as 

it  was  intended  to  inculcate  the  virtue  of  patience,  these 

volumes  gave  at  ouce  the  theory  and  the  practice.     One  is 

atrtonished  at  the  multitude  of  the  divioea  of  this  age ;  whose 

^       '     now  lie  hurled  under  the  brick  and  mortar  tombs  of 

r  five  folios,  which,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  might 

"wire-woven"  into  thirty  or  fortj'  modom  octavos. 

In  Charles  I.'s  time,  love  and  honour  were  heightened  by 

BUtewits  into  florid  romance;  but  Lord  Goring  tnriied  all  into 

k']ndicule;  and  he  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

(whose  happy  vein  of  ridicule  was  iSvoured  by  Charles  II., 

I  who  gave  it  the  vogue  it  obtained- 

[  -  Sir  William  Temple  justly  observes,  that  changes  in  veins 
f 'Iflf  wit  are  like  those  of  habits,  or  other  modes.  On  the 
fttum  of  Charles  II.,  none  were  more  out  of  iashion  among 
the  new  courtiers  than  the  old  Earl  of  Norwich,  who  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  wit,  in  his  father's  time,  among 
the  old. 

Modern  times  have  abounded  with  what  may  be  called 

Jfehionable  literature.  Tragedies  were  some  years  ago  as 
SRiBhionahle  -as  comedies  are  at  this  day  ;•  Thomson,  Mallet, 
•Francis,  Hill,  applied  their  genius  to  a  department  in  ivhich 
■they  lo!it  it  all.  Declamation  and  rant,  and  over-refined  lan- 
guage, were  preferred  to  the  fable,  the  manners,  and  to 
nature — and  these  now  sleep  on  our  shelves!  Then  too  we 
had  a  family  of  paupers  iu  the  parish  of  poetry,  in  "  Imita- 
tions of  Spenser."  Not  many  years  ago,  Churchill  was  the 
occasion  of  deluging  the  town  with  polilical  poems  in 
quarto. — These  again  were  succeeded  by  narratioe  poems,  in 
•  the  b^ad  measure,  from  all  sizes  of  poet-s. — The  Castle  of 
Otranto  was  the  father  of  that  marvellous,  whieh  once  over- 
stocked 'the  circulating  library  and  closed  with  Mrs.  Rad- 
clifle. — Lord  Byron  has  been  the  father  of  hundreds  of 
graceless  sons  ! — Travels  and  voyages  have  long  been  a  class 
of  literature  so  fashionable,  that  we  begin  to  prepare  fur, 
or  to  dread,  the  arrival  of  certain  persons  from  the  Con- 
tinent! 

*  The  great  featnrs  of  the  modern  stagfl  witliin  the  last  twenty  ycara 
has  bwn  the  Classical  Burlesque  Drama,  which,  though  originating  iu  Ibo 
last  century  in  sach  plays  as  Mirltu,  leall;  reached  its  eulmiuntioii  nailer 
tlie  Knspices  oF  AUdainc  Vcatris. 
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T/ie  Paniomimical  Characters. 

Different  timea,  then,  are  regulated  by  different  tastea. 
What  mitkea  a  strong  impreaaion  on  the  public  at  one  time, 
ceasEB  to  interest  it  at  another;  an  author  who  sacrificea  to 
the  prevailing  humours  of  his  day  has  but  little  chance  of 
being  esteemed  by  posterity  ;  and  eveiy  age  of  modem  litft- 
rature  might,  perhaps,  admit  of  a  new  classification,  by  di- 
T iding  it  into  its  periods  of  faghioaable  literatvre. 


THE  PANTOMIMICAL  CHAKACTEES. 

n  eat  Acs  gena  de  qni  I'eaprit  giund6 

Gods  un  front  junaie  d6rid6 

Nb  iiDDSie,  D'&pprauTe,  et  D'eattme 

Que  le  pompeax,  et  le  Bublime  ; 

Foar  mni  j'ose  poeer  en  fait 

Qu'ea  de  certains  innmena  I'eaprit  le  pliu  par&it 

Pent  aimer  sans  rongir  jiisqu'sux  mationettsB ; 

Bt  qa'il  eat  des  lems  et  dee  lleni, 

Oi  le  grave,  et  le  a^rieux, 

TSa  valent  pni  i.'iigchiiXi\ea  somottea. 

Fean  d'Aae. 

People  there  are  nho  never  amile ; 
TliBir  foreheads  still  nnamooth'd  the  while, 
Some  lambent  Bame  of  mirth  will  plaf. 
That  vios  the  easy  heart  awaj  ; 
8ueh  onl;  eboose  in  prose  or  rhyme 
A  bristling  pomp, — the;  mil  aubilina  1 
I  biush  not  to  like  Harlequin, 
Would  he  but  talk,— and  all  hia  kin. 
Tes,  there  are  times,  and  there  are  places, 
When  flams  and  old  wives'  tales  arc  worth  tlie  Qrocee. 

Ceetastes,  in  the  pcreon  of  his  hero,  has  eonfesaed  tha' 
delight  he  rcceiTed  from  amusementa  which  disturb  the 
gravity  of  some,  who  are  apt,  however,  to  be  more  enteiv 
taiued  by  them  than  they  choose  to  acknowledge.  Don 
Quixote  thus  dismisses  a  troop  of  merry  strollers — "  Andad 
con  Dios,  buena  genie,  y  hazad  vuestra  Jiesta,  jiorque  detde 
muuihacho  fui  aficionado  a  la  Caratula,  y  en  mi  mocedad  ge  ne 
ivan  log  ojos  tras  la  Farandula."  In  a  literal  version  tho 
paas^e  may  run  thua  : — "  Gb,  good  people,  God  be  with  you, 
and  keep  your  merry  making !  for  from  childhood  I 
love  v^ith  the  Cardtula,  and  in  ray  youth  my  eyes  would 
themselves  amidst  the  Fardndula."     According  to  Pint 
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Oaraiula  is  an  actor  masked,  and  Za  Fardndula  is  a  kind 

Even  the  ErtadiouB  Bayle,  wrapping  liimself  in  his  cloak, 
and  hniryiag  to  the  tnarket-placc!  to  Punchinello,  would  laugh 
when  the  fellow  had  humour  in  him,  as  was  usually  the  ouBe; 
and  I  beliere  the  pleasure  some  still  find  in  pantomimea,  to 
the  annoyance  of  their  gravity,  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  only 
wants  a  little  more  understanding  in  the  actors  and  tho 
apectatora.t 

The  truth  is,  that  here  our  Harlequin  and  all  his  Hfelesa 
family  are  condemned  to  perpetual  silonco.  They  came  to  us 
from  the  genial  hilarity  of  the  Italian  theatre,  and  were  oil  the 
grotesque  children  of  wit,  and  whim,  and  satire.  Why  is 
this  Inurlesque  race  here  privileged  to  cost  so  much,  to  do  so 
Jittle,  and  to  repeat  that  little  so  often?  Our  own  pantomime 
p-,  indeed,  boast  of  two  inventions  of  its  own  growth:  we 
e  torned  Harlequin  Into  a  magician,  and  this  produces  the 
'se  of  sudden  changes  of  scenery,  whose  splendour  and 
s  correctness  have  rarely  been  ecjualled  i  while  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  scene,  a  certain  sort  of  wit  to  the  eye, 
"mechanic  wit,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  originated;  as 
3.  surgeon's  shop  is  turned  into  a  laundry,  with  the 
Inscription  "  Mangling  done  here ;"  or  counsellorsat  the  bar 
ihanged  into  fish-womeu. 

Every  one  of  this  grotesque  family  were  the  creatures  of 

nation^  genius,  chosen  by  the  people  for  themselves.     Italy, 

both  ancient  and  modern,  exhibits  a  gesticulating  people  of 

comedians,  and  the  same  comic  genius  characterised  the  nation 

*  Mottoux,  whuBS  IrauslatioD  Lard  'Woodfaaiiielee  distjngniehea  as  Iha 

L  HUiBt  turioDB,  turns  ths  p&aBB^  thus:  "I  vish  yon  well,  good  peopls: 

Bdriie  on  to  act  jour  play,  for  ia  ray  very  childhood  I  lored  iikotci,  iind 

e  been  a  grent  admirer  of  dTamatie  repreieniations."     Fitrt  II.  c.  xL 

I  other  troDslatora  haTa  □earlj  tho  suno  ^rords.     Bat  la  emptojing  the 

orio  term  they  Iobs  tite  apscles,  tliiit  is,  the  thing  itself;  bat  wbkt  is 

«  tolecBible,  in  the  flatness  of  the  atjle,  (bey  lose  that  delightfulnesB  with 

nrhich  Cervimtee  conreyB  to  us  the  recollected  pleaaDirB  than  bnsying  tjie 

'  mrm  bnua  of  Me  hero.     An  English  reader,  who  ofttu  grows  weary  over 

in  Quixote,  nppeara  not  always  sensihle  that  one  of  the  secret  charms  of 

tJervantes,  like  all  greftt  uitionid  authors,  lies  ooncealed  in  Ub  idiom  snd 

+  The  anrtijir  of  the  descriplJTBletter-preas  to  George  CroikBhivnt'BillnB-    A  f^  '''"' 

tntions  of  Pmich  says  ha  "  saw  the  late  Mr.  WyndJiam,  then  one  of  the 

_  Secretwies  of  State,  oa  his  way  lioiii  Sowaiug-stnet  to  the  Honse  of  Oam< 

~     one,  on  the  night  of  an  important  debate,  pause  liVe  a  truant  boy  until 

>e  wboia  performance  was  concluded,  to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  whim- 

Bldealities  of  the  '  motley  hero.'" 
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through  all  its  revolutions,  as  well  as  the  indiridunt  ihrau^ 
all  his  fortunes.  The  lower  classes  still  betray  their  aptitodlf 
in  that  vivid  hnmour,  where  the  action  is  soited  to  the  wori 
— silent  gestures  sometimeBexpreiismgwholo  sentences,  Th^ 
can  tell  a  story,  and  even  raise  the  passions,  without  opening 
theii-  lipa,  Ko  nation  in  modem  Europe  possesses  so  keen  » 
relish  for  the  burUtque,  insomuch  as  to  show  a  class  of  nsa 
rivalled  poems,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  very  titlej; 
and  perhaps  tliere  never  was  an  Italian  in  a  foreign  country, 
however  d!eep  in  trouble,  but  would  drop  all  remembrance  of 
his  sorrows,  should  ono  of  his  conntrymen  present  himselC 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  Punch  at  the  comer  of  a  streetJ 
I  was  acquainted  with  an  Italian,  a  phUosopher  and  a  man  o 
fortune,  residing  in  this  couctry,  who  found  so  lively  i 
pleasure  in  performiog  Punchinello's  Lttlo  comedy,  that,  fof 
this  purpose,  with  considerable  expense  and  curiosity,  he  had 
his  wooden  company,  in  all  their  costume,  sent  over  from  hi« 
native  place.  The  shrill  squeak  of  the  tin  whistle  had  tht 
same  comic  effect  on  him  as  the  notes  of  the  Rarvs  del  Vaeket 
have  in  awakening  the  tenderness  of  domestic  emotions  in 
wandering  Swiss — the  national  genius  is  dramatic.  Lady 
IJVortley  Montagu,  when  she  resided  at  a  villa  near  Brescia,' 
was  applied  to  by  the  villagers  for  leave  to  erect  a  theatre  in* 
hersaloou:  they  had  been  accustomed  to  turn  the  stables' 
into  a  playhouse  every  carnival.  She  complied,  and,  as  she 
tells  us,  WHS  "  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  their  scenes,  thou^ 
painted  by  a  country  painter.  The  performance  was  yet  more, 
surprising,  the  actors  being  all  peasants ;  but  the  Italians' 
have  so  natural  a  genius  for  comedy,  they  acted  as  well  as  i{ 
thoy  had  heen  brought  up  to  nothing  else,  particularly  th( 
Arlequino,  who  far  surpassed  any  of  our  English,  thou^ 
only  the  tailor  of  our  village,  and  I  am  assured  never  saw  a 
play  in  any  other  place."  Italy  is  the  mother,  and  the  uura^ 
of  the  whole  Harlequin  race. 

Hence  it  is  that  no  scholars  in  Europe  but  the  most 
learned  Italians,  emit  by  the  national  genius,  could  have 
devoted  their  vigils  to  narrate  the  revolutions  of  pantomims( 
to  compile  the  annals  of  Harlequin,  to  unrol  the  genealogy  tA 
Punch,  and  to  discover  even  the  most  secret  anecdotes  of  the 
obscurer  branches  of  that  grotesque  family, amidst  their  changO" 
ful  fortunes,  during  a  period  of  two  thousand  years !  Kor  i{ 
this  all;  princes  have  ranked  them  among  the  Kosciuses  ;  and 
Harlequins  and  Scaramouches   have  been  ennobled.     EvaW 


Die 
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arlequins  themselves  have  written  elaborate  treatises  on  the 

Imost  jusurmountalile  dilfieuities  of  their  art.     I  despair  to 

convey  the  sympathy  they  have  inspired  me  with  to  my 

Msder ;  but  every  Tramontane  genius  muat  be  informed,  that 

of  what  he  haa  never  seen  he  must  rest  content  to  b«  told. 

Of  the  ancient  Italian  troop  we  have  retained  three  or  four 
of  the  charactere,  while  their  origin  has  nearly  escaped  our 
recollection ;  but  of  the  burleaqne  comedy,  the  extempore 
dialogne,  the  humorous  fable,  and  its  peeuhar  speeies  of  comia 
acting,  all  has  vanished. 

Many  of  the  popular  pastimes  of  the  Romans  unquestion- 
ably survived  their  dominion,  for  the  people  will  amuse  them- 
eelvea,  though  their  masters  may  be  conquered ;  aud  tradition 
has  never  proved  more  faithful  than  in  preserving  populw 
sports.  Many  of  the  games  of  our  children  were  played  by 
Homaa  boys;  the  mountebanks,  with  the  dancers  and  turn- 
Wers  on  their  moveable  stages,  atill  in  oar  fairs,  are  Roman ; 
the  disorders  of  the  Sacckanalia,  Italy  appears  to  imitate  in 
""ler  carnivals.  Among  these  Roman  diversions  certain  comie 
'laracters  have  been  transmitted  to  ns,  along  with  some  of 
leir  characteriBticB,  and  theu-  dresses.  The  speaking  pan- 
'tomimes  and  extemporal  comedies  which  have  delighted  the 
Italians  for  many  centuries,  are  from  this  ancient  source.* 

*£ich,iD  hia  "Compaiiian  to  the  Latin  Sictionor;,"  bos  an  exoelleiit 
iUaatratiun  of  tliia  passaga  ■.^"  1'hia  act  was  of  1017  great  ntitiqaitj,  and 
moch.  practised  b;  tfae  Greeks  and  Bnioaiis,  boUi  on  the  irtagc  und  in  Uie 
tribune,  induced  b;  their  b.ibit  of  addressing  Inrge  aiaembliea  in  the  optf 
ail',  -nlicre  it  nanid  haie  been  imposalble  fur  the  majorit;  bo  campnliena 
wlmt  was  said  without  the  assistance  of  some  conventional  signs,  which 
enabled  the  apeaker  to  addrera  hiniaelf  to  the  eye,  as  well  aa  the  enr  of  the 
audience.  These  were  oliiefly  made  by  certain  pcH^Dns  of  the  bands  and 
fingers,  the  meaning  of  whidi  «aa  universaJly  Teoognised  and  familiar  to 
all  ulasses,  aud  the  praotiiie  itself  reduced  to  a  regulu'  aystem,  as  it  renuuna 
at  the  preseat  time  omoagst  tlie  populace  of  Naplee,  who  will  carry  on  a 
long  coDTeraatJen  between  themielres  by  mere  geaticnlatJon,  and  without 
]uncine  a  wnrd."  T)iat  many  of  theso  Agaa  are  siinilaF  to  those  used 
e  ancienta,  is  proved  by  the  same  author,  who  copies  &om  aa.antiquB 
H  scene  which  he  explaioE  b;  the  ocljon  of  the  bands  of  the  figure^ 
ftddiog,  ' '  k  conunDQ  Isziaroni,  when  shown  ono  of  tliese  compositionB,  will 
iLt  once  expliuu  the  purport  of  the  action,  which  a  seholai  with  all  hia 
learning  caniiot  divine."  The  gesture  to  signify  love,  employed  by  t^ 
3uici«uts  ajid  modem  Keapolitans,  was  joining  tbe  tipa  of  the  thumb  and 
fore-fin^r  of  the  left  hand ;  an  imputnljon  or  aaseveraUon  by  bolding  forth 
the  right  band ;  a  denial  by  lajsing  the  same  hand,  extending  the  fingers, 
~  mediiBTftl  worlis  of  art,  n  partioidur  attitude  of  the  fingeca  is  uduptedto 
libit  malicious  hatd  :  it  is  done  by  cros^ng  the  fore-finger  of  each  hood, 
is  geuMiUy  aeen  in  figores  of  Eerod  or  Judas  Iscoriot. 
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Of  the  Mimi  and  the  Pantotnimi  of  the  Romans  the  follows 
ing  notires  enter  into  oar  [iresent  researches  : 

The  Mimi  wore  an  impudent  race  of  bulTuons,  who  exaltv4 
in  mimicry,  and,  ]ike  ovir  domeBtic  fools,  were  admitted  into 
convivial  parties  to  entertain  the  guests ;  from  them  we  deriva 
the  term  mimetic  art.  Their  powers  enabled  them  to  perfona 
a  ntore  extraordinary  office,  for  they  appear  to  have  heen  introt 
ducod  into  funerals,  to  mimie  the  person,  and  even  the  lao; 
gnage  of  the  deceased.  Suetonius  deBcribea  an  ArcJtimiiHiH' 
accompanying  the  funeral  of  Vespasian.  This  Arch-mimO 
performed  his  part  admirably,  not  only  representing  the  per* 
son,  but  imitating,  according  to  custom,  ut  est  mo»,  tli9 
manners  and  language  of  the  living  emperor.  He  contrived 
a  happy  stroke  at  the  prevailing  foihle  of  Vespasian,  when  he 
inquired  the  cost  of  all  this  funeral  pomp — "  Ten  millions  tj 
sesterces  I"  Ou  this  he  observed,  that  if  they  would  give 
hira  but  a  hundred  thousand  they  might  throw  his  bodyint* 
the  Tiber. 

The  Fantontimi  were  quite  of  a  different  class.  They 
tragic  actors,  usually  mute ;  they  combined  with  the  arts  of 
gesture  music  and  dances  of  the  most  impressive  character^ 
Their  alent  language  often  drew  tears  by  the  pathetic  emo-, 
tions  which  tJiey  excited ;  "  Their  very  nod  speaks,  their 
hands  talk,  and  their  Engers  have  a  voice,"  says  one  of  their 
admirers.  Seneca,  the  father,  grave  as  was  his  piofessiouy 
confessed  his  taste  for  pantomimes  bad  become  a  passion  ;* 
and  by  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  that  "the  Roman  knighta 
should  not  attend  the  pantomimic  players  in  the  streets,"  it 
is  evident  that  the  performers  were  greatly  honoured.  Luclan 
has  composed  a  curious  treatise  on  pantomimes.  We  may^v 
have  some  notion  of  their  deep  conception  of  character,  and' 
their  invention,  by  an  aneodota  recorded  by  Macrobius  of  tvrw 
rival  pantomimes.  When  Hylas,  dancing  a  hymn,  whicli 
closed  with  the  words  "  The  great  Agamemnon,"  to  express 
that  idea  he  took  it  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  stood  erect,  as 
if  measuring  his  size — Pylades,  his  rival,  exclaimed,  "Yoa 
make  him  tal!,  but  not  great ! "  The  audience  obliged  Pylades 
to  dance  the  same  hymn  j  when  he  came  to  the  words  he  col- 
lected himself  in  a  posture  of  deep  meditation.  This  silent 
pantomimic  language  we  ourselves  have  witnessed  carried  to 
ainguliir  perfection;  when  the  actor  Palmer,  after  building  & 


*  Tacitus,  Annals,  lib.  i,  bbcI.  77,  in  MaipSy" 


tranalatioD.  "W 
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%)ie&iTe,  was  prohibited  tho  use  of  hia  voice  by  the  m^s- 

B  then  he  powerfully  affected  the  audieuco  by 

e  eloiiuence  of  his  action  in  the  tragic  pantoaiime  of  Don 

,  These  pantomimi  seem  to  have  been  held  in  great  honour ; 
many  were  children  of  the  Graces  and  the  VirtuCB !  The 
tragic  and  the  eomic  masks  were  among  the  ornaments  of  tho 
■epolohrat  monnments  of  an  archmime  and  a  pantomime. 
Uontfaucon  conjectures  that  they  formed  a  select  fraternity,  f 
Tb^  had  sach  an  influence  over  the  Roman  people,  that  when 
two  of  them  quarrelled,  Augustas  interfered  to  renew  their 
friendship.  Pylades  was  one  of  them ;  and  he  observed  to 
the  emperor,  that  nothing  could  lie  mora  useful  to  him  than 
"^t  the  people  should  be  perpetually  occupied  with  the 
'  mhhlet  between  him   and  Buthyllua  I      The   advice  was 

9pted,  and  the  emperor  was  silenced. 
tiThe  parti-coloured  hero,  with  every  pari  of  his  dress,  has 
Jen  drawn  out  of  the  great  wardrobe  of  antiquity :  he  was  a 
toman  Mime.  HiELEQunr  ia  described  with  his  shaven 
kead,  rtuig  eapiltbus;  his  sooty  ia.ce,fuligi'iiefaciem  ohiucti; 
'"i  flat,  unshod  feet,  -planipedet ;  and  ms  patched  coat  of 
"lHany  colours,  Mimi  eentunculo.X    Even  Fidlinnella,  whom 

*  TiiiamEflsura  of  "reatrictiTe  policy,"  wMoh  gave  to  the  paUnt  tlieatres 

Ibe  solo  right  of  performing  the  legitiniate  drama  properly,  led  to  the  con- 

fltrticlio:)  of  plaja  for  tho  miocr  theatres,  entirely  carried  on  by  action, 

ODWfflonally  aided,  by  inacriptiona  painted  on  acrolla,  and  unrolled  and  Bi- 

hibited  by  the  actor  vhen  hia  power  of  expressing  such  words  failed.    This 

led  to  the  education  of  a  Eeriss  of  pantomimista,  who  taught  action  oonven- 

tiODslly  to  repteaent  vorda.     M  Uie  close  of  the  last  centucy,  there  were 

y  SDch  ;  and  the  reader  vho  may  be  eniiona  to  sec  the  Datnrs  of  these 

b  dramas,  maj  do  bo  in  two  volumes  named  "  CircuBiana,"  by  J.  C. 

fl,  the  author  of  very  many  that  were  performed  at  the  Royal  Circua,  in 

I,  George's  Fields.     Tha  whole  aation  of  the  drama  was  peiformed  to 

"asic  composed  expressly  t^  aid  the  expresbioa  of  the  performers,  among^ 

le  best  of  whom  were  Bologna  and  D'Egville.     It  is  a  class  of  dramatio 

rfi  which  baa  new  almost  entirely  passed  away  ;  or  is  seen,  bnt  in  a  minor 

e,  ia  the  paatomimic  action  of  a  grand  billet  at  the  opera. 

t  +  L'Antiq.  Elp.  r.  fl3. 

.  X  lionia  Biccoboni,  in  bis  enrions  little  treatise,  "Du  Th6atre  Italieu,"' 
Ibostrated  by  sBTEuteen  prints  of  tlio  Italian  pantomimic  charsf^tera,  boa 
duly  collected  the  antborildeB.  I  giw  them,  in  the  order  quoted  aboTO, 
fiti  the  jsatisfactiun  of  mace  grave  inquirera.  Yosaiua,  Instlt.  Poet,  lib.  ii. 
32,  i  4.  The  Mimi  blackened  their  faces.  Diomedea,  de  Orat.  lib.  iiL 
'  Apuleiua,  in  Apolog.     And  further,  the  patched  dress  was  used  by  the 

Iacient  peasants  of  Italy,  as  appears  by  a  passage  in  Yatia,  Do  Re  Bust, 
b.  i.  c.  8  ;  and  Juvenal  employs  tho  term  centanefdas  as  a  diminutive  of 
Wo,  for  B  coat  made  up  of  patches.    Xbia  was  aflerwards  applied  mets- 
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we  familiarly  call  Pmcn,  may  receive,  like  other  pereonagea 
of  not  greater  iraportance,  ajl  his  dignity  from  antiquity; 
one  of  his  Goman  uucestnrs  having  a|)peared  to  an  antiquary's 
visionary  eye  is  a.  bronze  stiituB  ;  more  than  one  erudite  di»>    \ 
Mrtatioa  anthenticatea  the  family  likeness ;  the  nose  long,- 
prominent,  ajjd  hooked  ;  the  staring  goggle  eyes ;  the  hump   I 
at  his  back  and  at  his  breast ;  in  a  word,  alt  the  character'  i 
which  Ro  strongly  marks   the   Punch-race,  as  distinctly  aft  j 
whole  dynasties  have  been  featured  by  the  Austrian  lip  and  • 
the  Bourbon  nose.* 

phorietlly  to  UiDSe  vell-knon'n  poeiDB  culled  ctntat,  composed  of  slire^ 
Hnd  patdicB  of  poetiy,  collected  {rata  oil  qoKiters.  Qoldtinl  coDiiderM 
Harlequio  as  n  poor  deril  uid  dolt,  whose  nut  ia  mode  up  of  n^  patdwd  ' 
togetber;  hjs  Iwt  Bbowd meiidicit;  ;  ud  tho  ban's  (ail  ii  stUl  Ihe  dctsa  cf. 
(be  peRsantij  of  BeiEamo.  Quadrio,  in  Mh  leonied  Sturia  iToffni  Poeda^ 
hiw  diffused  his  erudition  on  the  unoient  Mimi  and  their  successora.  Dr.  ' 
Clarice  has  diaoorored  lbs  light  lath  sword  of  Harlequin,  wMch  bod  hitherto 
lialHed  my  most  painful  reseBTchee,  aniidstthediirkinTaterieBortheiiinrieilt 
mjthalogy  !  Vlt  read  vith  cqoal  aatanishment  and  novelt}',  tbat  thr 
prototjpcs  of  the  modem  pantomime  are  in  tlie  Pagan  m^rteiies ;  that 
Harlequin  is  l^erevry,  wiUx  his  ahort  sword  colled  Iierpe,  or  his  rod  the 
eadueens,  to  nnder  Umself  ioTisiblo,  and  to  tnnsport  himself  from  ona 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other ;  that  the  mvering  on  bis  haid  ms  Ids 
petoiot,  or  vinged  cap ;  that  Col^iiMitt  ia  FyKlit,  or  tlie  Savl ;  the  OM 
Mom  in  our  pantomimes  ia  Ckarim  ;  the  Clown  is  Momia,  ths  boffiua  of 
beareit,  vbose  targe  gaping  month  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  maekE. 
Thesnbjectof  ananoient  vase  engrarenin  the  Tolnme  tepTesents  Haileqnin, 
Columbine,  and  the  Clown,  as  ve  sea  them  on  tbs  Englisb.  stage.  ^^iB 
dreams  of  the  learned  ace  amusing  when  we  are  not  put  to  sleep.  Dr. 
Clarke's  TrttTels,  vol.  It.  p.  459.  The  Italian  antiquaries  never  enter- 
tained nny  doubt  of  this  renioto  origin.  It  mnj,  however,  bfl  reasonablj 
di)nbtcd.  The  chief  appendage  of  the  Vice  or  buffoon  of  the  ancient 
molalities  'was  a  gilt  wooden  gaord,  asd  this  also  belonged  t4i  the  old 
Oluwn  or  Fool,  not  only  in  England  but  abroad.  "Theirooden  sword 
diccctlj  connects  Harlequin  with  the  andent  Vice  and  more  modem  Pool," 
says  the  author  of  the  letter-press  to  CmikshankV  Piiiuji,  appaimtlj  witb 
the  j  DsMst  derivation. 

■  This  statue,  which  ia  imapned  to  liave  thrown  so  mnch  light  on  the 
genenlogy  ut  Punch,  was  discovered  in  1721,  and  is  engraved  in  FieoronP* 
amusing  work  on  Maichen  tccnit&e  e  Ic  fyvre  coniche  d'aniicki  Romam,' 
p.  43.  It  is  that  of  a  Mime  called  Maccua  bjtbe  Bomana ;  tbe  name 
indicates  a  simplelon.  But  the  origin  of  the  moi'e  modem  name  has  ooea- 
rioned  a  little  difierence,  whether  it  be  derived  from  the  note  cr  its  tqueaJt. 
Tlie  learned  (jnndrio  nunld  draw  the  name  PiiUicindla  from  PvHiemo, 
which  Spartionns  naea  for  il  polio  gallinaeto  (I  suppose  this  to  be  llie 
torkey-cock)  became  Punch's  hoolied  nose  resembles  its  brah.  Bnt 
Bacetti,  in  that  sUange  book  tlte  *'  Tolondroo,^*  ^vea  a  derivation  admi- 
rably descriptive  of  the  jieculiar  squeating  nasal  sonnd.  Ha  saya, 
"  FuncMneih,  or  Pnnch,  as  you  well  know,  speaks  with  a  egneaking 
vdce  that  aecms  to  cume  out  nt  his  nose,  because  the  fellow  who  in  a 
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^^^ft  The  genealogy  of  the  whole  family  is  conGrmed  liy  the 
^^Kpeneral  term,  which  includes  them  all ;  for  our  Zany,  in  Ita- 
^^^an  Zanni,  comes  direct  from  Sannio,  a  buffoon :  and  a  pas- 
eage  in  Cicero,  De  Oraiore,  paints  Harlequin  and  his  hrother 
gesticuiators  after  the  lifu ;  the  perpetun,!  trembling  motion  of 
their  limhs,  their  ludicrous  and  flexible  gestures,  and  all  the 
mimiery  of  their  faces : — Qaid  eiiim  potest  tarn  ridiculmn, 
qumn  Sahnio  etse  f  0,111  ore,  vulta,  itnitandU  ntotibm,  voce, 
denique  corpore  rideCur  ipso.  Lib.  ii.  sect.  51.  "  For  what 
has  more  of  the  ludicrous  than  Sahhio  ?  who,  with  his  mouth, 
his  face,  imituting  every  motion,  with  his  voice,  and,  indeed, 
with  all  his  body,  provokes  laughter."  * 

These  are  the  two  ancient  heroes  of  pantomime.   The  other 

characters  are  the  laughing  children  of  mere  modern  humour. 

Bach  of  these  chimeritsal  personages,  like  so  many  county 

nemhers,  come  from  different  provinces  in  the  gesticulating 

land  of  pantomime  ;  in  little  principalities  the  rival  inhahi- 

^^^^anta  present  a  contrast  in  manners  and  characters  which 

^^^M>ens  a  wider  field  for  ridicule  and  satire  than  in  a  kingdom 

^^^Kiippet-Bhon'  inaDages  tlie  pnppet  MLlled  Fimoliinello,  at  Pouch,  as  the 

^^H^Pnglisli  fnUcH  Bbbreriate  it,  speoJiB  with  a  tin  whistle  in  hi*  moDlb,  which 

^^^^Bates  him  emit  that  eoniiral  kind  of  voice.    But  the  Engliah  word  Punoli- 

•mIIo  is  in  Italian  Pulcinella,  which  meaiiB  a  keii-chicken.     ChickeDs' 

TiHcea  are  tqntaking  n,nd  n<u<i^ ;  asd  the;  are  timid,  and  jitriBtrlea,  and 

for  this  reason  lay  whimsical  conntcymen  have  given  the  namo  of  J'Kici- 

neiid,  or  hen-chicken,  to  that  comic  characteF,  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 

man  that  speaica  with  a  squealiing  voice  through  hia  nose,  to  eiprew  a 

timid  and  weak  fellow,  who  ia  alwaja  thnishod  hj  the  other  actors,  and 

alwaffB  boasts  of  victory  after  they  are  gone." — Toiotidron,  p.  324.     In 

ItaliaD,  Policinella  is  a  little  flea,  active  and  tnting  and  skipping ;  and 

liil  muh  puce-colDnr,  the  nose  imitating  in  shape  the  flea's  proboscis. 

Ibis  grotesque  etymology  was  added  b;  Mrs.  Thralc.     I  caanut  decide 

betveen  "  the  hea-chioken"  of  the  scholar  and  "  the  skippiag  Ai^^"  <^f  the 

lady,  who,  however,  was  herself  a  Bdiolar. 

*  How  the  Latia  Satatia  becnme  the  Italian  Zanvi,  was  a  vhirl  in  the 
Cnnndabout  of  etymology,  which  pot  Biccohoni  very  ill  at  bis  ease ;  fur 
be,  having  discovered  this  classical  ongia  of  his  favourite  character,  wsa 
alsTmcd  at  Menage  giving  ii  up  with  obsequious  tamenesB  to  a  Cruscan 
curreapondent.  The  learned  Quadrio,  honever,  gives  hia  vote  fur  the 
Greek  Sarnios,  from  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  their  Snimio.  Kiooo- 
boni's  derivation,  therafbre,  now  stands  secuie  irom  all  verbal  disturbers 
of  human  qnieL 

Eamut  is  in  Latin,  as  Alnsworth  elaborately  e]:p1ains,  "  a  mocking  by 
grimaces,  mows,  a  llout,  a  frump,  a  giba,  a  scuIF,  a  bauter  ;"  and  Sattnio 
^^  "a  fool  in  a  play."    The  Italians  change  the  S  into  Z,  Cor  they  say 
la  and  Zamhnco,  for  Smyrna  and  Sambuco  ;  and  thas  they  turned 
io  into  ZanjU),  and  then  ictti  Zaani,  and  we  caught  the  echo  in  onr 
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where  an  uniformity  of  government  will  produce  i 
formity  of  manners.  An  inventor  appeared  in  Ruzz&nte,  aa 
author  and  actor  who  flourished  about  1530.  Till  his  time 
they  had  servilely  copied  the  duped  fathers,  the  wild  sons,  and 
the  tricking  valets,  of  Flautus  and  Terence ;  and,  perhaps, 
not  being  writers  of  sufficient  skill,  but  of  some  invention, 
were  satiafied  to  sketch  the  plots  of  dramas,  but  boldly  truBted 
to  extempore  aotiug  and  dialogue.  Buxzante  peopled  tha 
Italian  stage  with  a  fresh  enlivening  crowd  of  pantomimio 
characters  ;  the  insipid  dotards  of  the  ancient  comedy  were 
transformed  into  the  Venetian  Pantaloon  and  the  Bolognese 
Doctor ;  wbila  the  hare-brained  fellow,  the  arch  knave,  and 
the  boohy,  were  furnished  Irom  Milan,  Bergamo,  and  Calabria. 
He  gave  his  newly-created  beings  new  language  and  a  new 
drees.  Prom  Plautus  he  appears  to  have  taken  the  hint  of 
introducing  all  the  Italian  directs  into  one  comedy,  by  mak- 
ing each  character  use  his  own  ;  and  even  the  modern  Greek, 
which,  it  seems,  afforded  many  an  uaeiijected  plav  on  words, 
for  the  Italian.*  This  new  kind  of  pleasure,  like  the  lan- 
guage of  Babel,  charmed  the  national  ear ;  every  province 
would  have  its  dialect  introduced  on  the  scene,  which  often 
served  the  purpose  hoth  of  recreation  and  a  little  innocent 
malice.  Their  masks  and  dresses  were  furnished  by  the 
grotesque  niasqueraders  of  the  carnival,  which,  doubtless, 
often  contributed  many  scenes  and  humours  to  the  quick  and 
fanciful  genius  of  Buzzante.  I  possess  a  little  book  of  Scara- 
mouches, &c.  by  Callot.  Their  masks  and  their  costume  musb 
have  been  copied  from  these  carnival  scenes.  We  see  their 
strongly-featured  masks ;  their  attitudes,  pliant  as  those  of  a 
posture-master ;  the  drollery  of  their  figures ;  while  the 
grotesque  creatures  seem  to  leap,  and  dance,  and  gesticulate, 
and  move  about  eo  fantastically  under  his  sharp  graver,  that 
they  form  as  individuahsed  a  race  as  our  fairies  and  witches  j 
mortals,  yet  like  nothing  mortal!  f 

The  first  Italian  actors  wore  masks — objections  have  been 
raised  against  their  use,  SignoreUi  shows  the  inferiority  of 
the  moderns  in  deviating  from  the  moveable  or  rather  double 
masks  of  antiquity,  by  which  the  actor  could  vary  tha  artifi- 

*  fijccoboDi,  Eutaire  di  Th^&tie  Italien,  p.  S3 ;  Qimma,  Italia  Let- 
terala,  p.  106. 

-t*  There  is  an  earlier  and  equally  wliimsical  series  bearing  the  following 
title — "  Maacarades  recuillies  et  niiBea  ea  t^lle  duuce  par  Kobert  Buissaii, 
ValeatianoU,  ISUT,"  CQaeUtiiig  of  tweatj-foor  plates  of  Gamiral  masqae 
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[face  at  pleasure.  The  mask  lias  had  its  advocates,  for 
I  advantages  it  possesses  over  the  naked  face ;  a  mask 
a^ravatoa  the  features,  and  gives  a  more  determined  espres- 
sion  to  tlie  comic  character ;  an  important  effect  among'  this 
fantaBtioal  group.* 
,  The  Hablequin  in  the  Italian  theatre  has  passed  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  At  first  he  was  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Mime,  but  allemards  degenerated 
into  atooby  and  a  gourmand,  the  perpetual  butt  for  a  sharp- 
witted  fellow,  his  companion,  called  BrigheUa  ;  the  knife  and 
the  whetstone.  Harlequin,  under  the  reforming  hand  of 
Goldoni,  became  a  child  of  nature,  the  delight  of  his  country ; 
and  he  has  commemorated  the  historical  character  of  the  great 
Harlequin  Sacchi.  It  may  serve  the  reader  to  correct  his 
notions  of  one,  from  the  absurd  pretender  with  us  who  has 
usurped  the  title.  "  Sacchi  possessed  a  lively  and  brilliant 
imagination.  While  other  Harlequins  merely  repeated  them- 
selves, Sacchi,  who  always  adhered  to  the  essence  of  the  play, 
contrived  to  give  an  air  of  freshness  to  the  piece  by  his  new 
sallies  and  unexpected  repartees.  His  oomie  traits  and  hia 
jests  were  neither  taken  from  the  langu^;e  of  the  lower 
orders,  nor  that  of  the  comedians.  He  levied  contributions 
on  comic  authors,  on  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers ;  and  in 
his  impromptus  they  often  discovered  the  thoughts  of  Seneca, 
Cicero,  or  Montaigne.  He  possessed  the  art  of  appropriating 
the  remains  of  these  great  men  to  himself,  and  allying  them 
to  the  simphcity  of  the  blockhead  ;  bo  that  the  same  proposi- 
tion which  was  admired  in  a  serious  author,  became  Iiighly 
■ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  this  excellent  actor."  t  In  France 
Harlequin  waB  improved  into  a  wit,  and  even  converfed  into 
B  moralist ;  he  is  the  graceful  hero  of  Florian'a  charming  com- 
bositions,  which  please  even  in  the  closet.  "  This  imaginary 
being,  invented  by  the  Italians,  and  adopted  by  the  French," 
says  the  ingenious  Qoldoni,  "has  the  enolusive  right  of 
■uniting  wa'iuefe  with  ^nBMo,  and  no  one  ever  surpassed  Florian 
in  the  delineation  of  this  amphibious  character.  He  has  even 
contrived  to  impart  sentiment,  passion,  and  morality  to  his 
pieces."  %  Harlequin  must  be  modelled  as  a'  national  charac- 
ter, the  creature  of  manners ;  and  thus  the  history  of  such  a 
Harlequin  might  be  that  of  the  age  and  of  the  people,  whose 
'  a  he  ought  to  represent. 

*  Signonlli,  Storia  Crit[ca  de  Teatri,  tom.  iii.  263. 
t  Mem,  of  Soldoni,  i,  381.  X  Mem.  of  GdUobJ,  ii,  284. 
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The  history  of  a  people  ia  oilen  detected  in  tlidr  popular 
amusements ;  one  of  tliese  ItiUian  pantomimia  chornQters 
shows  this.  They  had  a  Capilaii,  vtho  probably  originated  ia 
the  Milet  ffloriosttx  of  Plautus ;  a  brother,  at  least,  of  our 
Ancient  Pistol  and  Bobadil.  The  ludicrous  names  of  this 
military  poltroon  were  ^avenlo  (Horrid  fright),  Spexca~fer 
(Shiver-Bpear),  and  a  tremendous  recreant  was  Ciq}taaa  Spa- 
vento  de  Val  inferno.  When  Charles  Y.  entered  Italy,  t,  ■ 
Spanish  Captain  was  introduced  i  a  dreadful  man  he  was  too, 
if  we  are  to  be  frightened  by  names :  Sangre  e  Fuego  I  and 
Matamoro  I  His  business  was  to  deal  in  Siianish  rhodo- 
montades,  to  kick  out  the  native  Italian  Capitan,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Spaniards,  and  then  to  take  a  quiet  caning 
from  Harlequin,  in  compliment  to  themselyes.  When  the 
Spaniards  lost  their  influence  in  Italy,  the  Spanish  Captain 
was. turned  into  Scaramouch,  who  still  wore  the  Spanish  di-ess, 
and  was  perpetually  in  a  paoic  The  Italians  could  only 
avenge  themseWea  on  the  Spaniards  in  pantomime !  On  the 
same  principle  the  gown  of  Pantaloon  over  his  red  waistcoat 
and  breeches,  commemorates  a  circumstance  iu  Venetian 
history  expressive  of  the  popular  feehng  ;  the  dress  is  that  of 
a  Venetian  citizen,  and  hia  speech  tlte  dialect ;  but  when  the 
Venetians  lost  Negropont,  they  changed  their  upper  dress  to 
black,  which  before  had  been  red,  as  a  national  demonstration 
of  their  grief. 

The  characters  of  the  Italian  pantomime  became  so  nume- 
Kius,  that  every  dramatic  subject  was  easily  furnished  with 
the  necessary  personages  of  comedy.  That  loquacious  pedant 
the  Dottore  was  taken  from  the  lawyers  and  the  physicians, 
babbling  false  Latin  in  the  dialect  of  learned  Bologna.  Scapi* 
was  a  hvery  servant  who  spoke  the  dialect  of  Bergamo,  a  pro- 
vince proverbially  abonnding  with  rank  intriguing  knaves, 
who,  like  the  slaves  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  were  always  on 
the  watch  to  further  any  wickedness ;  while  Calabria  furnished 
the  booby  Giangurgello  with  his  grotesque  nose.  MoliSre,  it 
has  been  ascertained,  discovered  in  the  Italian  theatre  at 
Paris  his  "M4decin  roalgre  lui,"  his  "Etourdi,"  his  "L'Avare," 
and  his  "Scapin."  MUan  offered  a  pimp  in  the  BrigheUa; 
Florence  an  ape  of  fashion  in  Gehoinimo.  These  and  other 
pantomimic  characters,  and  some  ladiorous  ones,  as  the  Tar- 
tagVta,  a  spectacled  dotard,  a  stammerer,  and  usually  in  a  pas- 
sion, had  been  gradually  introduced  by  the  inventive  powere 
of  an  actor  of  genius,  to  call  forth  his  own  peculiai-  talents. 
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r~  The  Fantomimes,  or,  as  they  have  been  describod,  the 
Oontiuual  MfLaqiierndcs,  of  Guzzante,  witii  all  these  diversified 
peraouages,  talking  and  acting,  formed,  in  truth,  a  burlesque 
comedy.  Some  of  the  finest  geniuseB  of  Italy  became  tlie 
Totanes  of  Harlequin ;  and  tbu  Itnlianpantomunemay  besatd 
to  form  a  school  of  its  own.  Ths  iiiveotion  of  Ruzzauto  was 
tme  capable  of  perpetual  novelty.  Many  of  these  actors  have 
t>een  chronicled  either  for  the  invontion  of  some  comic  cha- 
noter,  or  for  their  true  imitation  of  nature  in  performing  some 
&vourite  one.  One,  ah'eady  immortalised  by  having  lost  his 
Kil  name  in  that  oi  Captain  Matamorot,  hy  whose  inimitable 
humours  he  became  the  most  popular. man  in  Italy,  iuveated 
the  Neapolitan  Pullicinello ;  while  another,  by  deeper  Btudy, 
kdded  new  graces  to  auothcr  burlesque  rival.*  One  Constau- 
tini  invented  the  character  of  Mezetin,  as  the  Narciasua  of 
pantomime.  He  acted  without  a  mask,  to  charm  by  the 
beautiful  play  of  his  couutenauoe,  and  display  the  graces  of 
is  ligure  ;  the  floating'  drapery  of  his  fanciful  dress  could  be 
wranged  by  the  chon^able  humoui'  of  the  wearer.  Crowds 
followed  him  in  the  streets,  and  a  King  of  Poland  ennobled 
The  Wit  and  Harlequin  Dominic  sometimes  dined 
b  the  table  of  Louis  XIV.^Tiberio  Fiorillo,  who  invented 
Sie  character  of  Scaramouch,  hud  been  the  amusing  com- 
n  of  the  boyhood  of  Louia  XIV. ;  and  from  him  Moliere 
fnt  much,  as  appears  by  the  verses  under  his  portrait ; — 

CetiUnatrecom^diea 

De  aon  art  tra^B  la  csiriSre  :  . 

U  fut  le  niuICre  de  Muli^re, 

8t  la  Nftlure^t  1«  sien. 

The  last  lines  of  an  epitaph  on  one  of  these  pantomimia 

*  I  am  here  but  the  ttanalatca  of  a  gate  hukiTuui.    Tko  Itatiaa  viitas 

VjWitli  all  the  feeling  of  ana  aicare  of  the  importuit  natntiva,  and  viLh  a 

w  jKunt  caiiona  oconiacj  in  this  gsneulog;  of  character  :  ' '  Sil'eio  Fiui-iUo, 

m  .jhe  appcUcr  ti  facta  il  Capitano  Matamoma,   litVKNTO  i!  Pvleinrllii, 

NapoletaiiO,  e  olio  ahidio  t  ffrasia  molta  Aoninitsi  Andrea  Caleae  dello 

IXiiedo  par  topraimotHe,"  —  Qitamt,  Italia  Lobtotata,  p.  198.     Thore 

ii  a  ver;  cnrioDS  engiariog  b;  Boese,  repiesentiug  the  Italian  comedbns 

ahont  less,   as  tbe;  petformeil    the  vnrioua  chaxncters  on  the  Parisian 

«tsigB.     The  ccacked  toice  and  peculiarities  of  thia  "great  invention" 

are    JecIareJ    by  FJorillo   and   SignotcUi  to  he  imitations   of  the   pecu- 

Parities  of  the  pcaaantB  ot  Acerra,  nn  undent  ratry  in  tha  neigh bonrhood 

of  Naples.     F^r  n  ciiriauB  iliasertiition  on  this  popular  character,  eeelbe 

idIubib  ao  oduiimbly  illusCiittcd  by  Croikahauk,  quuted  b>^  a  preyious  page.    '^(1 1 
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actors  may  l)e  applied  to  many  of  them  during  the 
period ; — 

Touts  sa  vis  il  K  bit  riie  ; 

Several  of  these  admirable  actors  were  literary  men,  who 
baye  written  on  tlieir  art,  and  Bliown  that  it  was  one.  The 
Harlequin  Cecchini  eompoaed  the  moBt  ancient  treatise 
this  subject,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  Matthias;  a 
N'icholas  Barbieri,  for  his  excellent  acting  called  the  Beltrame, 
a.  Milanese  simpleton,  in  his  treatise  on  comedy,  tell  us  that 
he  was  honoured  by  the  conversation  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
rewarded  with  fortune. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  perfection  to  which  the 
Italiau  pantomime  reached ;  and  that  prodigality  of  genius 
which  excited  such  enthusiasm,  not  only  among  the  populace, 
hut  the  studious,  and  the  noble,  and  the  men  of  geniua  P 

The  Italian  Pantomime  had  two  peculiar  features ;  aspecies 
of  buffoonery  technically  termed  Loszi,  and  one  of  a  more 
extraordinary  nature,  the  extevipore  dialogue  of  its  comedy. 

These  ia2«(  were  certain  pleasantries  of  gesticulation,  quite 
national,  yet  so  closely  allied  to  our  notions  of  buffoonery, 
that  a  northern  critic  would  not  readily  detect  the  separating 
shade;  yet  Eiceohoni  asserts  that  they  formed  aeritical,  and 
not  a  trivial  art.  That  these  arts  of  gesticulation  had  some- 
thing  in  them  peculiar  to  Ttalian  humour,  we  infer  from 
Gherardi,  who  could  not  explain  the  term  but  by  describing 
iiaa"  Vn  Tour;  jeuItalien!"  It  was  so  peculiar  to  them, 
that  he  could  only  call  it  by  their  own  name.  It  is  difficult 
to  describe  that  of  which  the  whole  magic  consists  in  being 
seen  ;  and  what  ia  more  evanescent  than  the  humour  which 
-consists  in  gestures  ? 

"  Laxxi,"  says  Eiccobotii,  "  is  a  term  corrupted  from  the 
old  Tuscan  Lacei,  which  signifies  a  knot,  or  something  which 
connects.  These  pleasantries  c^ed  Lazzi  are  certain  actions 
by  which  the  performer  breaks  into  the  scene,  to  paint  to  the 
eye  his  emotions  of  panic  or  jocularity ;  but  as  such  gesturea 
.are  foreign  to  the  business  going  on,  the  nicety  of  the  art 
consists  in  not  interrupting  the  scene,  and  connecting  the 
iflxaJwith  it;  thus  to  tie  the  whole  together."  Lazzi,  then, 
seems  a  kind  of  mimicry  and  gesture,  corresponding  with  the 
passing  scene ;  and  we  may  translate  the  term  by  one  in  our 
green-room  dialect,  aide-play.  Eiccoboni  has  ventured  to 
""    rji.     "When  Harlequin  and  Scapin  represent 
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o  famished  servants  of  a  poor  young  mistress,  among  tlie 

■firts  by  which  they  express  the  state  of  starvation,  Unrlequin 

EibaTing  murmuTed,   Scapiu  exhorts   him   to  groan,  a.  niuiiic 

Kwhich  brings   out  their  young  mistress.      Scapin  explains 

fe  jBarlequin's  imputieace,  and  begins  a  proposal  to  her  which 

"laigbt  extricate  them  all  from  their  misery.     While  Scapin  i» 

talking.  Harlequin  performs  his  Laszi — imagining  he  holds  a 

hatful  of  eherries,  he  seems  eating  them,  and  gaily  flinging 

the  stones  at  Scapin ;    or  with  a  rueful  countenance  he  is 

trying  to  catch  a  fly,  and  with  liis  hand,  in  comical  despair, 

would  chop  off  the  wings  before  he  swallows  the  chameleon 

game.    These,  with  similar  Lazzl,  harmonise  with  the  remon- 

etnmce  of  Scapin,  and  re-animate  it ;  and  thus  these  "  Lanzi, 

although  they  seem  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  action, 

Mt  in  cutting  it  they  slide  back  into  it,  and  connect  or  tie 

the  whole."    These  Laxzi  are  in  great  danger  of  degenerating 

'  rto  puerile  mimicry  or  gross  hufibonery,  uidess  fancifully 

mceived  and  vividly  gesticulated.    But  the  Italians  seem  to 

jBsesa  the  arts  of  gesture  before  that  of  speech ;  and  this 

jational  characteristic  is  also  Eoman.     Such,  indeed,  was  the 

Kiwerful  expression  of  their  mimetio  art,  that  when  the  select 

tinop  tmdflr  Eiccoboni,  on  their  first  introduction  into  France 

■.O&ly  s^ke  in  Italian,  the  audience,  who  did  not  understand 

Lthe  taordf,  were  made  completely  masters  of  the  action  by 

K'their  pure  and  energetic  imitations  of  nature.     The  Italiait 

>itheatre  has,  indeed,  recorded  some  miracles  of  this  sort.     A 

lebrated  Scaramouch,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  kept  the 

idience  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  suspense  by  a 

K8cene  of  successive  terrors;  and  exhibited  a  living  picture  of 

Es  panic-stricken  man.     Gherardi  in  his  "  The4tre  Italien," 

tconvejs  some  idea  of  the  scene.     Scaramouch,  a  character 

[■jMually  represented  in  a  fright,  is  waiting  for  his  master 

1  Barlequin  in  his  apartment ;  having  put  everything  in  order, 

[fording  to  his  confused  notions,  be  takes  the  guitar,  seats 

iiimself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  plays.     Pasquariel  comes  gently 

B'lwhind   him,  and  taps  time  on  his  shoulders — this  throws 

t'Boaramouch  into  a  panic.     "  It  was  then  that  incomparable 

I  model  of  our  most  eminent  actors,"  says  Gherardi,  "  displayed 

I  f^  mii-acles  of  his  art ;  that  art  which  paints  the  passions  in 

■  Hie  face,  throws  them  into  every  gesture,  and  through   a 

whole  scene  of  frights  upon  frights,  conveys  the  most  powerful 

expression  of  ludicrous  teiTor.     This  man  moved  all  hearts 

by  the  simplicity  of  nature,  more  tlian  skilful  orators  can 
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with  all  the  charms  of  persuasive  rhetoric."     On  this  a 
rable  acene  a  great  prince  observed  that  "  Scaramuccia  nou  ^ 
paria,  e  dica  gran  eosa :"  "  He  Bpeaka  not,  hut  he  says  many- 
great  things." 

In  gesticulation  and  humour  our  £ich*  appears  tfi  havu 
been  a  complete  Mime :  his  genius  was  entirely  confined  tg 
Pantomime ;  and  he  bad  the  glory  of  introducing  Harleqain 
on  the  English  ebnge,  which  he  played  under  the  fei^ied 
name  of  Lun.  He  could  describe  to  the  audience  by  his 
signs  and  gesture<9  as  intelligibly  as  others  could  express  hy 
words.  There  is  a  large  caricature  print  of  the  triumpa 
which  Eieh  had  obtained  over  the  severe  Muses  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  which  lasted  too  long  not  to  excite  jealousy  ai^ 
opposition  from  the  corpt  dramatique. 

Garrick,  who  once  introduced  a  speaking  Harlequin,  h 
celebrated  the  silent  but  powerful  language  of  Bieh  :— 

Wnaa  LuN  appear'd,  vith  miilchleES  art  and  vbim, 
He  gave  the  pover  uf  epeeph  to  eyBrj  limb ; 
Tho'  msck'd  Ettid  mate,  canvef  ed  his  'quick  iutool, 
And  told  in  frulic  gestiuea  what  he  meant : 
But  1H)»  QiS  motle;  coat  and  sword  of  «ood 
Require  a  tangae  hi  make  tjiem  nndeislood  ! 

The  Italian  exteupohaj,  Comteiy  is  a  literary  cwios' 
which  claims  our  attention. 


KXTKMPOEAL  COMEDIES. 

It  is  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  national  genius  to  discover 
a  people  with  such  a  native  fund  of  comic  humour,  combined 
with  such  passionate  gesticulation,  that  they  could  deeply 
interest  in  acting  a  Comedy,  carried  on  hy  dialogue,  intrigue, 
and  character,  all'  improvista,  or  impromptu;  the  actors 
undergoing  no  rehearsal,  and,  in  fact,  composing  while  they 
were  acting.  The  plot,  called  Scenario,  consisting  merely  of 
"  John  Rich  was  the  patentee  of  CoTeEt  Glarden  Theatre,  and  spsat 
large  aoma  oter  hia  faTonrita  pantomimes.  Ha  was  alao  the  fortnnale 
prodao^  of  the  "Beggar'a  Opera,"  which  nas  facetibaal;  said  to  hare 
mmd«  Bich  yai/,  and  Gay  ridi.  He  took  ed  Lttle  inlcreat  in  what  is 
termed  the  "regnlar  diiuna,"  that  he  ia  reported  to  hate  osclajmed, 
vhen  peeping  through  the  onrtain  at,  a  full  house  to  witness  a  tragedy — 
"What,  yon  are  tiere,  you  fools,  are  you  !"  He  died  wealthy,  in  iKfll ; 
and  there  is  a  coatty  tomb  to  his  memory  in  Hiilingdoji  churchyard, 
Middlesex. 


Bxtemporal  Comediei. 

i  scene*  enumerated,  with  the  cbaracten  mdiicatei],  waa 

FfirEt  writtea  out ;  it  was  then  EUEpendcd  at  the  back  of  tha 
etage,  aud  ii'oin  the  mere  inspection,  the  actors  came  fonvard 
to  perform,  the  dialogue  entirely  depending  on  their  own 

"  These  pieces  mu^t  have  been  detestable,  ami  the  actors 
mere  bultbons,"  exclaim  the  northern  critics,  nhoae  imagina- 
tions have  a  coldness  in  them,  like  a  frodb  in  spring.  Bat 
when  the  art  of  Extemporal  Comedy  flourished  among  these 
children  of  fancy,  the  universal  pleasure  these  representationa 
afforded  to  a  whole  vivacious  people,  and  the  recorded  cele* 
Indty  of  their  great  actors,  open  a  new  field  for  the  speculation 
id  genius.  It  may  seem  more  eitraordmary  that  some  of  its 
Totariea  have  maintained  that  it  possessed  some  peculiar 
iSvantages  over  written  compositions.  When  Goldoni  re- 
jrmed  the  Italian  theatre  by  regular  comedies,  he  found  an 
fcvincible  opposition  from  the  enthusiasts  of  their  old  Comedy : 
r  two  centuries  it  bad  been  the  amusement  of  Italy,  and 
SB  a.  species  of  comic  entertainment  which  it  had  created, 
[nventive  minds  were  fond  of  sketching  out  these  outlines  of 
es,  and  other  men  of  genius  dehghted  in  their  represen- 

The  inspiration  of  national  genius  alone  could  produce  this 

ion ;  and  these  Eitemporal  Comedies  were,  indeed, 

digenous  to  the  soil.     Italy,  a  land  of  ImprooUatori,  kept 

p  from  the  time  of  their  old  masters,  the  Romans,  the  same 

fervid  fancy.      The  ancient  AtellaruB  Fahul/e,  or  Atellane 

"Wees,  originated  at  Atella,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

._  )cieut  Naples ;  and  these,  too,  were  extemporal  Interludes, 

91,  as  Livy  terms  them,  JExodia.     We  find  in  that  hiatoriaji 

%  little  interesting  narrative  of  the  theatrical  history  of  the 

Romans;   when  the  dramatic  performances  at  Rome  were 

Hjeooming  too  sentimental  and  declamatory,  banishing  the 

'     "  '      B  and  the  mirth  of  Comedy,  the  Roman  youth  left 

these  graver  performances  to  the  professed  actors,  and  revived, 

pjerhaps  in  imitation  of  the  licentious  Salyra  of  the  Greeks, 

'■'the  ancient  custom  of  versifying  pleasantries,  and  throwii^ 

*  Some  of  tlie  uicient  Sctiiarit  vers  prini^d  in  1661,  b;  Plamiains 

Bcalft,  oue  of  their  gre^t  setors.     ITlioae,  according  to  Eiccoboni,  r^onsiEt  of 

nothing  more  than  the  skeletons  of  ComedieB  ;  the  eanevaa,  ni  tbe  French 

technically  term  a  plot  and  its  seonei.     Ha  aajs,    "  They  are  not  bo  xhort 

as  tlioae  we  now  use  to  is,  si  the  back  of  the  BOeDes,  nor  >D  full  u  to  for- 

suh  an;  aid  to  tiie  dialogue  :  they  ooly  explain  what  the  actor  did  on  the 

stage,  aad  tJie  action  which  forms  tlie  subject  nothiag  a 
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oat  jests  and  raillery  among  themselves  for  their  own  diver- 
sion.* These  Atellan  Farces  were  probably  not  so  low  in 
humoor  as  they  have  been  represented  ;t  or  at  least  the 
Eoman  youth,  on  their  revival,  exercised  a  chaster  taste,  for 
they  are  noticed  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  his  literary  friend 
Papyrius  Paetns.  "But  to  turn  from  the  serious  to  the 
jocose  part  of  your  letter — the  strain  of  pleasantry  you  break 
into,  immediately  after  having  quoted  the  tragedy  of  (Eno- 
maus,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  modern  method  of  introducing 
at  the  end  of  these  graver  dramatic  pieces  the  buffoon  humour 
of  our  low  Mimes  instead  of  the  mwe  delicate  burlesque  of 
the  old  Atellan  Farces,'' ^  This  very  curious  passage  dis- 
tinctly marks  out  the  two  classes,  which  so  many  centuries 
after  Cicero  were  revived  in  the  JPantomime  of  Italy,  and  in 
its  JEstemporal  Comedy, ^ 

The  critics  on  our  side  of  the  Alps  reproached  the  Italians 
for  the  extemporal  comedies ;  and  Marmontel  rashly  declared 
that  the  nation  did  not  possess  a  single  comedy  which  could 
endure  perusal.  But  he  drew  his  notions  from  the  low  farces 
of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Pans,  and  he  censured  what  he  had 
never  read.||  The  comedies  of  Bibiena,  Del  Lasca,  Del  Secchi, 
and  others,  are  models  of  classical  comedy,  but  not  the  popular 

*  The  passage  in  JArj  is,  ''JuTentns,  histrionibiis  &l)eUaram  acta 
idietoy  ipsa  inter  se^  more  antiqno,  ridicnla  intexta  Tersibus  jaetitare 
caqnt."     lib.  TiL  cap.  2. 

+  As  these  Atellance  Fabulce  trne  neT%r  written,  they  hare  not  descended 
to  ns  in  aoy  shape.  It  has,  indeed,  been  coojectnred  that  Horace,  in  the 
fifth  Satire  of  his  first  Book,  t.  51,  has  preserved  a  scene  of  this  nature 
between  two  practised  buffoons  in  the  **  Pugnam  Sarmenti  Scume,"'  who 
challenges  his  brv^ther  Gicems,  equally  ludicrous  and  scurrilous.  Bat 
surely  these  were  rather  the  low  humoui»  of  the  Mimes,  than  of  the  Atellan 
Farcers. 

it  Melmoth^s  Letters  of  Cicero,  B.  yiiL  lett.  20 ;  in  GneTius^s  edition. 
Lib.  ix-  ep.  16. 

$  This  passage  also  shows  that  our  own  custom  of  annexing  a  Farce,  or 
petite  piece,  or  Pantomime,  to  a  tragic  Drama,  existed  among  the  Romans  : 
the  introduction  of  the  practice  in  our  country  seems  not  to  be  ascertained ; 
and  it  is  conjectured  not  to  hare  existed  before  the  Restoration.  Shak- 
speare  and  his  contemporaries  probably  were  spectators  of  only  a  single 
drama. 

II  Storia  CJritica  del  Teatri  de  Signorelli,  torn.  iii.  25S. — Baietti  men- 
tions a  collection  of  four  thousand  dramas,  made  by  Apostolo  Zeno,  of 
which  the  greater  part  were  comedies.  He  allows  that  in  tragedies  his 
nation  is  inferior  to  the  English  and  the  French ;  but  *^no  walioii,^  he 
adds,  **  can  be  cvmparetl  mth  tts  for  pleasantry  and  humour  in  rowcdy." 
Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Italian  literature  were  writers  of  comedr. 
Ital.  Lib.  119. 
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fflvoTirites  of  Italy.  Signorellj  distinguishes  two  species  of 
Italian  comedy :  those  which  he  calls  eommedie  anticke  ed 
erttditi,  ancient  and  learned  comedies ;  and  those  of  eommedie 
''elV  arte,  or  a  mggetio,  comedies  suggested.— The  lirat  were 
loulded  on  olaEsical  models,  recited  in  tlieir  academies  to  a 
ttelect  audience,  and  performed  by  amateurs ;  hut  the  eom- 
medie a  aoggetto,  the  extemporal  comedies,  were  invented  by 
professional  actors  of  genius.  More  delightful  to  the  fancy 
of  the  Italians,  and  more  congenial  to  their  talents,  in  spite 
if  the  graver  critics,  who  even  in  their  amusements  cannot 
last  off  the  laanaoleB  of  precedence,  the  Italians  resolved  to 
e  pleased  for  themselves,  with  their  own  natural  vein ;  and 
referred  a  freedom  of  original  humour  and  invention  incom- 
"ble  with  r^ular  productions,  hut  which  inspired  admi- 
e  actors,  and  secured  full  audiences. 
!en  of  great  genius  had  a  passion  for  performing  in  these 
mporal  comedies.  Salvator  Rosa  was  famous  for  his  cha- 
sr  of  a  Calabrian  clown ;  whose  original  he  had  probably 
1  studied  amidst  that  mountainous  scenery  in  which  his 
il  delighted.  Of  their  manner  of  acting  I  lind  an  inte- 
ng  anecdote  in  Passeri's  life  of  this  great  painter ;  be 
1  tell  hia  own  story. 

"  e  summer  Salvator  Rosa  joined  a  company  of  young 
ma  who  were  curiously  addicted  to  the  making  of  com- 
e  all'  improviso.     In  the  midst  of  a  vineyard  they  raised 
k  rustic  stage,  under  the  direction  of  one  Mussi,  who  enjoyed 
[some  literary  reputation,  particularly  for  his  sermons  preached 

"Their  second  comedy  was  numerously  attended,  and  I 
^Went  among  the  rest ;  I  sat  on  the  same  hench,  by  good  for- 
|4nu)e,  with  the  Cavalier  Bernini,  Komauelli,  and  Guido,  all 
iwell-known  persons.  Salvator  Rosa,  who  had  already  made 
■liimself  3.  favourite  with  the  Boman  people,  under  the  oha- 
Rtacter  of  Formica,*  opened,  with  a  prologue,  in  company  with 
■  other  actors.  He  proposed,  for  relieving  themselves  of  the 
Imtreme  beats  and  ennui,  that  they  should  make  a  comedy, 
"■  'I  agreed.  Formica  then  spoke  these  exact  words ; 
'  1  hoglio  gia,  eke  faeimmo  eommedie  come  eierti,  ehe 
>  U  panni  aduogao  a  ehiato,  o  a  Bhillo ;  perohe  oo  la 
■)  ge  Jit  vedere  ehiii  tielone  lo  taglio  de  no  rcxuolo,  che  la 
■}  poeta;  e  ns  mantco  boglio,  clie  faeimmo  venire 
I*  Altied  exptuns  Fcrmioa  as  a  ciabbed  feUov  vho  acts  tbc  babt  ia  s 
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nella  seena  porta,  eitazioni.  aeqitavilari,  e  erapari,  e  tte  iehi- 
fenze  che  iengo  spropogiti  da  aseno." 

One  part  of  this  humour  lies  ia  the  dialect,  which  ie  Vene-  ', 
tian ;  but  there  was  a  concealed  stroke  of  eatire.  a  enabe  in 
the  grasB.  The  senflC  of  the  passage  is,  "  I  will  not,  however, 
that  we  should  make  a  comedy  like  certain  persons  who  cut 
clothes,  and  pat  them  on  this  man's  back,  and  on  that  man'K 
back ;  for  at  last  the  time  comes  which  ehonii  how  mficb ' 
faster  went  the  cut  of  tho  shears  than  the  pen  of  the  poet  j , 
nor  will  we  have  entering  on  the  seene,  coariere,  brandy— 
sellers,  and  goatherds,  and  there  stare  shy  and  blockish, 
which  I  tliink  worthy  the  senseleHs  invention  of  an  ass." 

Pasgeri  now  proceeds :  "  At  this  time  Bemini  had  made  a 
comedy  in  the  Carnival,  very  pungent  and  biting ;  and  that 
summer  he  had  one  of  Castelli's  performed  in  the  suburbs^ 
where,  to  represent  the  dawn  of  day,  appeared  on  the  stage 
water-carriers,  couriers,  and  goat-herde,  going  about — (dl 
which  is  contrary  to  rule,  which  allows  of  no  character  who 
is  Dot  concerned  in  the  dialogue  to  mix  with  the  groups.  At 
these  words  of  the  Formica,  I,  who  well  knew  his  meaning, 
instantly  glanced  my  eye  at  Bemini,  to  observe  his  toove- 
ments ;  but  he,  with  an  artiiicial  carelessness,  showed  thafc 
this  '  cut  of  the  shears'  did  not  touch  him ;  and  he  made  no 
aj^iarent  show  of  being  hurt.  But  Castelli,  who  was  also 
near,  tossing  his  head  and  smiling  in  bitterness,  showed 
clearly  that  he  was  bit." 

This  Italian  story,  told  with  aU  the  poignant  relish  of 
these  vlvacioua  natives,  to  whom  such  a  stinging  incident 
was  an  important  event,  also  shoivs  the  personal  freedoms 
taken  on  these  occasions  by  a  man  of  genius,  entirely  in  the 
spiiit  of  the  ancient  Soman  Atellana,  or  the  Grecian  Satyrs. 

Kiccohoni  has  diseuBsed  the  curious  subject  of  Extemporal 
Comedy  with  equal  modesty  and  feeling  ;  and  Gherardi,  witb 
more  exultation  and  egotism.  "This  kind  of  •peeiacfe,"  8ay» 
Biccoboni,  "  ia  peculiar  to  Italy ;  one  cannot  deny  that  it  has 
graces  perfectly  its  own,  and  which  written  Comedy  catt 
never  eihibit.  This  impromptu  mode  of  acting  furnishe» 
opportunities  for  a  perpetual  change  in  the  performance,  bo 
that  the  same  tcenario  repeated  still  appears  a  new  one:  thoB 
one  Comedy  may  become  twenty  Comedies.  An  actor  of 
this  description,  always  supposing  an  actor  of  genius,  is  more- 
vividly  aS'ected  than  one  who  has  coldly  got  his  part  by; 
rote."     But  Eiceoboai  could  not  deny  that  thi 
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3  this  singular  art.     Qjie  difficulty  not  eoeily 

-  snrmouDted  vas  the  preventiug  of  all  the  actors  speaking' 
blether;  each  ons  eager  to  reply  before  the  other  had 
finished.  It  was  a.  nice  point  to  know  when  to  yield  np  the 
■Oene  entirely  to  a  predominant  character,  when  agitated  by 
violent  passion  ;  nor  did  it  require  a  lesa  eierciaed  tact  to  feel 
when  to  stop ;  the  vanitj  of  an  actor  often  spoiled  a  hne 

It  evidently  required  that  some  of  the  actore  at  least 
should  be  blessed  with  genius,  and  what  is  scarcely  less  dif- 
ficult to  find,  with  a  certwn  equality  of  talents  ;  for  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  happiest  actor  of  this  achool  greatly  depends 
on  the  excitement  he  receives  from  his  companion ;  an  actor 
Iwne&th  mediocrity  would  ruin  a  piece.  "  But  figure,  me- 
y,  voice,  and  even  sensibility,  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
T  all'  improniata  ;  he  must  be  iu  the  habit  of  cultivating 
J  imagination,  pouring  forth  the  flow  of  expression,  and 
rompt  in  those  ilashes  which  instantaneously  vibrate  in  the 
plaudits  of  an  audience."  And  this  accomplisbed  estemporal 
letor  feelingly  laments  that  those  destined  to  hia  profession, 
grho  require  the  most  careful  education,  are  likely  to  have 
■  eceived  the  most  neglected  one.  Lucian,  ia  his  curioiiB 
^^treatise  on  Tragic  rantomime,  asserts  that  the  great  actor 
I 'Btoald  also  be  a  man  of  letters,  and  such  were  (jarrick  and 

I  Kemble. 

The  lively  Gherardi  throws  out  some  curious  information 
( "leBpeoting  this  singular  art :  "  Any  one  may  learn  a  part  by 
^  lote,  and  do  something  bad,  or  indiflerent,  on  another 
k  'theatre.  With  us  the  aH^air  is  quite  otherwise ;  and  when  ui 
Vltalian  actor  dies,  it  ia  with  infinite  difficulty  we  can  supply 
■^  his  place.  An  Italian  actor  learns  nothing  by  head ;  he  looks 
a  the  subject  for  a  moment  before  he  comes  forward  on  the 
>l<  stage,  and  entirely  depends  on  his  imagination  for  the  rest. 
r  The  actor  who  is  accustomed  merely  to  recite  what  ho  has 
•  been  taught  is  so  completely  occupied  by  his  memory,  that  he 
r  Appears  to  stand,  as  it  were,  unconnected  mthcr  with  the 

-  ftudiencB  or  his  companion ;  he  is  bo  impatient  to  deliver 
]f.  Itimself  of  the  burthen  he  is  carrying,  that  he  trembles  like 

II  a  school-boy,  or  is  as  senseless  as  an  Echo,  and  could  never 
I'lipeak  if  others  had  not  spoken  before.  Such  a  tutored  actor 
Wamong  us  would  be  like  a  paralytic  arm  to  a  body ;  an  un- 
F  serviceable  member,  only  fatiguing  the  healthy  action  of  the 

1  parts,     Oiur  performers,  who  became  iliustrioua  by 


I 
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their  art,  obarmed  the  spectators  by  the  beauty  of  their 
voice,  tlieir  spontaneous  gestures,  the  flexibility  of  their  pas- 
sions, while  a  certain  natural  air  never  f^led  them  in  their 
motions  and  their  dialogue." 

Here,  then,  is  a  species  of  the  histrionic  art  unknown  to 
us,  and  running  counter  to  that  critical  canon  which  our 
gieafc  poet,  but  not  powerful  actor,  has  delivered  to  the  actors 
themaelveB,  "to  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them." 
The  present  art  consisted  in  happily  performing  the  reverse. 

Much  of  the  merit  of  these  actors  unquestionably  must  bo 
attributed  to  the  fehcity  of  the  national  genius.  But  there 
were  probably  some  secret  aids  in  this  singular  art  of  Ex- 
temporal  Comedy  which  the  pride  of  the  artist  baa  con- 
cealed. Some  traits  in  the  eharacter,  and  some  wit  in  the 
dialogue,  might  descend  traditionally ;  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced actor  on  that  stage  would  make  use  of  bis  memory 
more  than  he  was  willing  to  confess.  Goldoni  records  an 
nnlueky  adventure  of  his  "  Hariequin  LoKt  and  Found," 
which  outline  he  bad  sketched  for  the  Italian  company ;  it 
was  well  received  at  Paris,  but  utterly  failed  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  for  some  of  the  actors  had  thought  proper  to  incorpo- 
rate too  many  jokes  of  the  "Cocu  Ima^nmre,"  which  dis- 
pleased the  court,  and  rained  the  piece.  When  a  new  piece 
was  to  be  performed,  the  chief  actor  summoned  the  troop  in 
the  morning,  read  the  plot,  and  explained  the  story,  to  con- 
trive scenes.  It  was  like  playing  the  whole  performance 
before  the  actors.  These  hints  of  scenes  were  all  the  re- 
hearsal. When  the  actor  entered  on  the  scene  he  did  not 
know  what  was  to  come,  nor  had  he  any  prompter  to  help 
him  on ;  much,  too,  depended  on  the  talents  of  his  com- 
panions ;  yet  sometimes  a  scene  might  be  preconcerted.  In- 
vention, humour,  hold  conception  of  character,  and  rapid 
strokes  of  genius,  they  habitually  eiercised — and  tlie  panto- 
mimic arts  of  gesture,  the  passionate  or  humorous  eipression 
of  their  feelings,  would  assist  an  actor  when  his  genius  for  a 
moment  had  deserted  him.  Such  excellence  was  not  long 
hereditary,  and  in  the  decline  of  this  singular  art  its  defects 
became  more  apparent.  The  race  had  degenerated ;  the  in- 
experienced actor  became  loquacious  ;  long  monologues  were 
contrived  by  a  barren  genius  to  hide  his  incapacity  for  spirited 
dialogue ;  and  a  wearisome  repetition  of  trivial  jests,  coarse 
humour,  and  vulgar  buffoonery,  damned  the  Commedia  a  sog- 
getto,  and  sunk  it  to  a  Bartholomew-f^  p'^y-     But    the 
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racle  which  genius  produced  it  may  repeat,  whenever  the 
me  happy  combination  of  circumstances  and  perBona  shall 

■  I  ehaU  giTB  one  anecdote  to  record  the  possible  eiceLlence 
jf  the  art.  I»ouis  Riccoboni,  known  in  the  annals  of  this 
_^3ieatre  by  the  adopted  name  of  Lelio,  his  favourite  amoroso 
character,  was  not  only  an  accomplished  actor,  but  a  literary 
man;  and  with  hia  wife  Flam  in  ia,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
novelist,  displayed  a  rai'e  union  of  talents  and  of  minds.  It 
was  suspected  that  tbey  did  not  act  all'  improsista,  from  the 
ility  and  the  elegance  of  their  dialogue ;  and  a  clamour 
ow  raised  in  the  literary  circles,  who  had  long  been 
1  of  the  fascination  which  attracted  the  public  to  the 
1  theatre.  It  was  said  that  the  Eiecobonia  were  im- 
j  on  the  puhlic  credulity ;  and  that  their  pretended  Ei- 
mporal  Comedies  wero  preconcerted  scenes.  To  terminate 
lis  civil  war  between  the  rival  theatres,  La  Motte  offered  to 
Ptetch  a  plot  in  hre  acts,  and  the  Italians  were  challenged  to 
MJrform  it.  This  defiance  was  instantly  aceepted.  On  the 
rooming  of  the  representation  Lelio  detailed  the  story  to  his 
jroop,  hung  up  the  Scenario  in  its  usual  place,  and  the  whole 
Bompany  was  ready  at  the  drawing  of  the  curtain.  The  plot 
'n  by  La  Motte  was  performed  to  admiration  ;  and  all 
ivitnessed  the  triumph.  La  Motte  afterwards  com- 
posed this  very  comedy  for  the  French  theatre,  V  Amante 
HB^csfc,  yet  still  the  extemporal  one  at  the  Italian  theatre 
wmaiaed  a  liiore  permanent  favourite;  and  the  puhhc  were 
lelighted  by  seeing  the  same  piece  perpetually  offering 
Bovelties  and  changing  its  character  at  the  fancy  of  the 
^tors.  This  fact  conveys  an  idea  of  dramatic  execution 
prhich  does  not  euter  into  our  experience.  Biccoboni  carried 
e  Commedie  delV  Arte  to  a  new  perfection,  by  the  intro- 
|3nction  of  an  elegant  fable  and  serious  characters ;  and  he 
aised  the  dignity  of  the  Italiau  stage,  when  he  inscribed  on 
';b  cortain, 

"  CABTIQiT  KIBEHDO  MOBES," 
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;  pantomimic  characters  and  the  extemporal  comedy  of 
■taly  may  have  had  some  influence  even  on  our  own  dramatic 
■    :  this  source  has  indeed  escaped  all  notice  ;  yetlmchne 
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to  think  it  explains  a  difficult  point  in  Magsisger,  which 
baffled  even  the  keen  spirit  of  Mr.  Gilford. 

A  passage  in  Ma*singer  hears  a  striking  resemblance  with 
one  in  Molicre'e  "Mulade  Imasinaire."  It  is  in  "The 
Emperor  of  the  East,"  vol.  iii.  317.  The  Quack  or  "  Empi- 
ric's" humorous  notion  is  so  closely  that  of  Moliore's,  that 
Mr.  Gitford,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Gilchrist,  "  finds  it  difficult  to 
believe  the  coincidence  accidental ;"  but  the  greater  difficulty 
is,  to  oonccivo  that  "Massinger  ever  fell  into  Molifire's 
hands."  At  that  period,  in  the  infancy  of  our  literature,  our 
native  authors  and  our  own  language  were  as  insulated  as 
their  country.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Massinger  and 
Mobere  had  drawn  from  the  same  source — the  Italian  Comedy. 
Maasinger's  "Empiric,"  as  well  as  the  acknowledged  copy  of 
Molidre's  "Mfidecin,"  came  from  the  "Dottore"  of  the 
Itaban  Comedy.  The  humour  of  theBe  old  Italian  panto- 
mimeB  was  often  aa  traditionally  preserved  aa  proverbs. 
Massinger  was  a  student  of  Italian  authors ;  and  some  of  the 
lucky  bits  of  their  theatre,  which  then  conHiated  of  nothing 
elsB  but  these  burlesque  comedies,  might  have  circuitously 
reached  the  English  bard;  and  six-and- thirty  years  after- 
wards, the  same  traditional  jests  might  have  been  gleaned 
by  the  GalHc  one  from  the  "Dottore,"  who  was  still  repeat- 
ing what  he  knew  was  sure  of  pleasing.  Our  theatres  of  the 
Ebzabethan  period  seem  to  have  had  here  the  extemporal 
comedy  after  the  manner  of  the  Itahans  ;  we  surely  possess 
one  of  these  Scenarios,  in  the  remarkable  "  Platts,"  which 
were  accidentally  discovered  at  Dulwieh  College,  bearing  every 
feature  of  an  ItaUan  Scenario.  Steevens  calls  tliem  "  a  myg- 
ierious  fraj/ment  of  ancient  stage  direction,"  and  adds,  that 
"the  paper  describes  a  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  of 
wlijch  no  memorial  is  preserved  in  any  annals  of  the  English 
stage."*  The  commentators  on  Shakspeareappearnot  to  have 
known  the  nature  of  these  Scenarios.  The  "Piatt,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  fairly  written  in  a  large  hand,  containing  directions, 
appointed  to  be  stuck  ap  near  the  prompter's  station  ;  and  it 
has  even  an  oblong  hole  in  its  centre  to  admit  of  being 
suspended  on  a  wooden  peg.  Particular  scenes  are  barely 
ordered,  and  the  names,  or  rather  nicknames,  of  several  of 
the  players,  appear  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  aa  they  were 
known  to  their  companions  in  the  rude  green-room  of  that 

•  I  refer  Uie  render  to  StaeTena^s  editioD,  17D3,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S5,  for 
Higtib  of  these  litomry  — •—■-'■— 
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&  "  Pigg.  White  and  Black  Dick  and  Sam,  Little 
!,  Jack  Gregory,  and  the  Eed-faccd  fellow."' 
3  of  tbesB  "Platta"  are  on  eolemn  subjects,  like  the 
tragic  pantomime ;  and  in  some  appear  "  Pantdoon,  and  hia 
man  Peaseod,  with  tpeetaeteg."  Steevena  oliserves,  that  Le 
met  with  no  earlier  example  of  the  appearance  of  Pantaloon, 
s  a  specific  character  on  our  stage ;  and  that  this  direction 
moerning  "the  Kpectaclcs"  cannot  fail  to  remind  the 
'  X  of  a  celebrated  passage  in  As  Yoa  Like  It : 


Perhaps,  he  adds,  Shakspeare  alluilea  to  this  personage,  as 

'  sbited  in  his  own  time.    The  old  age  of  Pantaloon  is  marked 

Y  his  leannens,  and  his  spectacles  and  his  slippers.  He  always 

ms  after  Harlequin,  but  cannot  catch  him  ;   as  he  runs  in 

Kippers  and  without  spectacle*,  is  liable  to  pass  him  by  with- 

'  ig  him.     Can  we  doubt  that  this  Pantaloon  had  come 

1  Italian  theatre,  after  what  we  have  already  said  ? 

II)oes  not  this  confirm  the  conjecture,  that  there  existed  an 

TSntereourse  between  the  Italian  theatre  and  our  own  ?     Far- 

htlier,  Tarleton  the  comedian,  and  others,  celebrated  for  their 

J*  estemporal  wit,"    was  the  writer  or  inventor  of  one  of 

^.these    "  Platts."    Btowe  records  of  one  of  our  actors  that 

*  he  had  a  quick,  delicate,  refined,  exlemporal  wit."     And  of 

HAnother,  that  "  he  had  a  wondrous,  plentifal,  pleasant,  extem- 

\wral  wit."     These  actors,  then,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 

iexerciBing  their  impromptns,  resembled  those  who  performed 

I  m  the  unwritten  comedies  of  the  Italians.     Gabriel  Harvey, 

l.the  AristarchuH  of  the  day,  compliments  Tarleton  for  having 

1  brought  forward  a  iteio  species  of  dramatic  exhibition.     If 

imencenient  of  the  "Piatt"  of  tlie  " Seven  Dendly  Sinnes," 
beliered  to  be  a  prodncUon  of  the  ftmous  Dick  Tnrieton,  will  (rafficientiy 
enliebten  tlio  icader  a<  to  the  ehamoter  of  the  vhole.  The  originiU  is 
'jreaErveil  at  Dnlwicli,  and  ia  writlen  in  two  colunraa,  on  a  pasteljoani 
ftbuDt  fifteen  inciieB  Ushi  and  nine  in  breadth.  We  lialB  modemiied  the 
spelling  : — 

"  A  tent  being  pliiecd  on  the  stage  for  Hear;  tbe  Sixth  ;  be  in  it  neleep. 
IFo  Iiini  tbe  lieBlenont,  imd  3.  pnianiyant  (E.  Cowlej,  Jo.  Dake),  and  one 
warder  (K.  Pallant).  To  Ibem  Pride,  Qlnttonj,  Wrath,  and  CovetouaDesa 
at  oOQ  donr ;  at  aootlier  door  En^,  Sloth,  and  Lacberj,  The  three  put 
back  the  fonr,  and  eo  eieunt. 

"  Hanry  awaking,  enter  a  keeper  (J.  Sineler),  to  him  a  leryant  (T. 
Belt),  to  him  Lidgate  and  the  keeper.  Esit,  then  enter  again— then 
EnTj  paHtelh  orcr  the  atogB.     Lidgate  apenkea." 
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this  compliment  paid  to  Tarleton  merely  alludes  to  hia 
desteritj  at  extemporaneotu  ioit  in  tlie  character  of  the 
clown,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Douce  tliinka,  this  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  he  was  attempting  to  introduce  on  our 
stage  the  extemporal  comedy  of  the  Italians,  which  Gabriel 
Harvey  distinguishes  as  "a  new  species."  As  for  these 
"  Platta,"  which  I  shall  now  venture  to  call  "  Scenarioa," 
they  surprise  by  their  bareness,  conveying  no  notion  of  the 
piece  itself,  though  quite  suflicieut  for  the  actors.  They  con- 
sist of  mere  exits  and  entrances  of  the  actors,  and  often  the 
real  names  of  the  actore  are  famiharly  mixed  with  those  of 
the  drmnatU pertonw.  Steevens  has  justly  observed,  how- 
ever, on  these  skeletoaa,  that  although  "the  drift  of  these 
dramatic  pieces  cannot  be  collected  from  the  mere  outlines 
before  ua,  yet  we  must  not  charge  them  with  absurdity. 
Even  the  scenes  of  Shakapearc  would  have  worn  as  unpromis- 
ing an  aspect,  had  their  skeletons  only  been  discovered." 
The  printed  tcenarias  of  the  Italian  theatre  were  not  more 
intelligible  ;  exhibiting  only  the  Mntg  for  scenes. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  an  intercourse 
subsisting  hetween  the  Enghsh  and  Italian  theatres,  not 
hitherto  suspected ;  and  I  find  an  allusion  to  these  Italian 
pantomimes,  by  the  great  town-wit  Tom  Nash,  in  his  "  Pierce 
Pennilesse,"  which  shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
their  nature.  He  indeed  eiults  over  them,  observing  that 
our  plays  are  "  honourable  and  full  of  gallant  resolution,  not 
conaisting,  like  theirs,  of  paotaloou,  a  zany,  and  a  w — e, 
(alluding  to  the  women  actors  of  the  Itahan  stage  ;*)  but  of 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes."  My  conviction  is  still  con- 
firmed, when  I'  find  that  Stephen  Gosson  wrote  the  comedy 
of  "  Captain  Mario  ;"  ifc  has  not  been  printed,  but  "  Captain 
Mario"  is  one  of  the  Italian  characters.f 

Even  at  a  later  period,  the  influence  of  these  performances 
reached  tile  greatest  name  in  tlie  English  Parnassus.     One  of 

•  Woman  were  first  introdueed  on  the  Italian  stage  about  1560 — it  waa 
therefore  an  eKtraordiDnrj  noTelty  in  Nasli's  time, 

+  Tiiat  this  Itind  of  drama  was  periectly  familiar  to  the  plaj-goers  of  tbe 
era  of  Elizabeth,  ib  dear  from  a  paaeage  iu  Meres'  "  Failadis  Tamica," 
159S  ;  who  Bpeakfi  of  Tarleton 's  eitcinpuial  power,  adding  a  campliment  tn 
*'  our  witty  Wilfion,  who,  for  learning  and  extemporal  vit,  in  this  foeulty 
IB  without  compare  or  compeer ;  as  to  his  great  and  eternal  tnmmenda- 
tioao,  he  Mamfested  in  hii  challenge  at  tlie  Swan,  on  Bank-side,"  The 
£wan  «ae  one  of  the  theatres  ai  popular  iu  the  era  of  Elisabetli  and 
James  I,,  utuated  on  tbe  Baakside,  Southwark. 
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^H  the  great  aL-tors  and  autbora  of  these  pieces,  who  publiBbed 
^V  ^hteen  of  these  irregular  proiluctions,  was  Atidreini,  whose 
^^    name  must  have  the  honour  of  being  associated  with  Mil- 
ton's, for  it  was  hia  comedy  or  opera  which  threw  the  first 
sparkof  the  Paradise  Lost  into  the  bouI  of  the  epic  poet — a 
circumstance  which  will  hardlj  bo  questioned  bj  thofie  who 
^^^^ave  examined  the  different  schemes  and  allegorieal  person- 
^^Bkcb  of  the  first  projecti-d  drama  of  Paradise  Lost :  nor  was 
^^^nndreini,as  weUasmanjothers  of  this  race  of  Italian  drama- 
^^^i^ts,  inferior  poets.    The  Adamo  of  Andi'eini  was  a  personage 
I         Boificieutly  original  and  poetical  to  serve  as  the  model  of  the 
Adam  of  Milton.      The  youthful  English  poet,  at  its  repre- 
sentation, eorried  it  away  in  his  mind.     Wit  indeed  is  a  great 
^^veller;  and  thus  also  the  "Empirie"  of  Massiiiger might 
e  reached  us  from  the  Bolognese  "  Dottore." 
The  late  Mr.  Hole,  the  ingenious  writer  on  the  Arabian 
Nights,  observed  to  me  that  Moliere,  it  must  he  presumed, 
;r  read   Fletcher's   plays,  yet   his    "  Bourgeois   GentU- 
ime"  and  the  other's  "  Noble  Gentleman  "  bear  in  some 
anoes  a  great  resemblance.  Both  may  have  drawn  from  the 
e  Italian  som-ce  of  comedy  which  I  have  here  indicated. 
Many  years  after  this  article  was  written,  has  appeared 
**  The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,"  hy  Mr.  Collier. 
I  That  very  laborious  investigator  has  an  article  on  "  Extem- 
Lporal  Plays  and  Plots,"  iii.  393,    The  nature  of  these  "plats" 
y  OP  "plots"  he  observes,  "our  theatrical  antiquaries  have  not 
[  tapluned."      The  truth  is  that  they  never  suspected  their 
[  origin  in  the  Italian  "scenarios."     My  conjectures  are  amply 
^  confirmed  by  Mr.  Collier's  notices  of  the  intercourse  of  oar 
r  players  with  the  Italian  actors.      Whetstone's  Heptameron, 
E  Btt  1582,  mentions  '■  the  comedians  of  Ravenna,  who  are  not 
J.  tied  to  any  written  device."     In  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy  the 
9  extemporal  art  la  described  : — 

ID  eliarp  of  wit, 


Tlie  Itnliaii  tra^ciJic 
That  in  one  tour  of 
Thej-  would  perlbni 


fcre  witnessed  much  nearer  than 
Italiens  at  Paris — for  one  of  the 


These  extcroporal  players 
n  Italy— at  the  Theatre  di 
I '  obaracters  rephea — 

I  he,Te  seen  tlie  like, 

In  Paris,  among  the  FMnoli  tragedinns. 

Ben  Jonson  has  mentioned  the  Italian  "  extemporal  play: 
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ia  his  "Case  is  Altered;"  and  an  Italian  commediante  a.ni 
hia  company  were  in  London  in  1578,  who  probably  let  our 
players  into  many  a  eccret. 
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Men  of  genius  have  devoted  some  of  their  houre,  and  even 
goveramentB  h^ve  ocnasionally  assisted,  to  render  the  people 
happier  by  song  and  dance.  The  Grecians  had  gongs  appro- 
priated to  the  various  trades.  Songs  of  this  nature  would 
shorten  the  manufacturer's  tedious  task'ivork,  and  Eolace  the 
artiean  at  his  solitary  occupation.  A  beam  of  gay  fancy 
kindling  his  mind,  a  playful  change  of  uieasui'eB  ddighting 
his  ear,  even  a  moralising  verse  to  cherish  hie  better  feelings 
— these  ingeniously  adapted  to  each  profession,  and  some  to 
the'  display  of  patriotic  charactei's,  and  national  events, 
would  contribute  something  to  puhlic  happiness.  Such 
themes  are  worthy  of  a  patriotic  bard,  of  the  Southeys  for 
their  hearts,  and  the  Moores  for  their  verse. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  "  If  a  man  were  peroiitted  to 
make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  all 
the  laws  of  a  nation."  The  character  of  a  people  is  preserved 
in  their  national  songs,  "  God  save  the  King"  and  "  fiule 
Britannia"  were  long  our  English  national  airs. 

"  The  story  of  Amphion  building  Thebes  with  his  lyro 
was  not  a  fable,"  says  Dr.  Clarke.  "  At  Thebes,  in  the  har- 
monious adjustment  of  those  masses  which  remaiu  belonging 
to  tho  ancient  walls,  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that  this 
story  was  no  fable ;  for  it  waa  a  very  ancient  custom  to 
*arry  on  imniense  labour  hy  an  aceompaniment  of  music  and 
smging.  The  custom  still  exists  both  in  Egypt  and  Greece. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  Walls  of  Thebea  were 
built  at  the  sound  of  the  only  musical  instrument  then  in 
nse;  because,  according  to  the  «M/oin  of  the  cown/j-y,  the  lyre 
was  necessary  for  the  accomphshment  of  the  work."*  The 
same  custom  appears  to  exist  in  Africa.  Lander  notices  at 
Yitoorie  that  the  "  labourers  in  their  plantations  were  attended 
by  a  drummer,  that  they  might  be  eicited  by  the  Bound  of 
his  instnunont  to  work  well  and  briskly. "f 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  TrsTels,  vol.  iv.  p.  66. 
"   *     ■■  ■■      intrench  in  ent  of  Kew  Eoss,  in  Ireland,  in  1265 

aimllar  account  of  the  uiiutrels;  which  aeoom- 
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^^B  AthenxuB*  has  preserved  the  Gireelc  names  of  differcut 
^^^vmgs  as  sung  by  various  trades,  but  unfortunately  none  of 
^  the  songs  tUeraselues.  There  was  a  soug  for  the  com- 
grindera ;  another  for  the  workew  in  wool ;  another  Ibr  the 
weavers.  The  reapers  hod  their  carol ;  the  herdsmen  liad  a 
song  which  an  oi'dnver  of  Sicily  had  eompoaed ;  the  kneaders, 
and  the  bathers,  and  the  galley-rowers,  were  not  without 
tbeir  chant.  We  have  ourselveB  a  song  of  tbe  weavers, 
which  ICitaon  has  preserved  in  bis  "Ancient  Songs;"  and 
it  may  be  found  in  the  popular  chajvbook  of  "  The  Life  of 
~]fack  of  Newbury  ;"  and  the  BongB  of  anglers,  of  old  Izaak 
"Walton,  and  Charles  Cotton,  still  retain  tbeir  freshness. 
I  Among  the  Greeks,  obwrved  Bishop  Heber,  the  hymn 
■rhicb  placed  Harmodius  in  the  green  and  flowery  island  of 
Be  Ble^ed,  was  chanted  by  the  potter  to  his  wheel,  and 
Enlivened  the  labours  of  the  Pirtean  mariner. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  the  only  writer  I  recollect  who  bas  noticed 

^inething  of  this  nature  which  he  observed  in  the  Higlilands, 

f  The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the  modulation  of 

■  be  harvett  totiff,  in  which  all  their  voices  were  united.  They 

Bcompany  every  action  which  can  be  done  in  equal  time  with 

0  appropruOe  Hrain,  which  has,  they  say,  not  much  mean- 

ig,  but  its  effects  are  regularity  and  cbeerfnlnese.     There  Is 

ji  oar  »ong  used  by  the  Uebridcans." 

But  if  these  chants  "  have  not  much  meaning,"  they  will 

Koot  produce  the  desired  effect  of  touching  the  heart,  as  well 

K«8  giving  vigour  to  the  arm  of  the  labourer.     The  gondoliers 

»«f  Venice  while  away  their  long  midnight  hours  on  the  water 

■with  the  stanzas  of  Tasso.    Fri^gments  of  Homer  are  sung  by 

■"  e  Greek  sailors  of  the  Archipelago ;  the  severe  labour  of 

i  trackers,  in  China,  is  accompanied  with  a  song  which 

id  the  wuckeis.     Tbe  original  is  in  Norman  Freoch ;  the  ttaiulstioa 
is  Ibat  b;  the  late  HisB  Lwdon  (L.  E.  L.)  :— 
"  Mondaj  they  began  their  luboiiiB, 
Gay  with  baBDen,  flulea,  and  ta,banis; 
goon  as  the  ncxm  hour  waa  come, 
Thaao  good  people  haat«iied  home, 
With  th«r  bapneiB  prondlj  lK>rne. 
Then  the  jouth  advanced  in  turn. 
And  tho  town,  they  make  it  ring, 
With  tJieir  meny  carolling  ; 
Singing  loud,  and  full  of  mirtti. 
Away  the;  go  to  ahoiel  eartli." 
*  Ssip.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  iii. 


Kiue.    H 
a  of    ^ 
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encourages  their  exertions,  and  renders  these  eimultaueoue. 
Mr.  Ellis  mentioaB  that  the  sight  of  the  lofty  ])3godtt  of 
Tong-ohow  served  as  »  great  topic  of  incitement  in  the  song 
of  the  traekera,  toiling  against  the  stream,  to  their  place  of 
mst.  The  canoemen,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  a  very  dangerous 
passage,  "  on  the  back  of  a  high  curling  wave,  paddling  with 
all  their  might,  singing  or  rather  shouting  their  wild  song, 
follow  it  up,"  says  M'Leod,  who  was  a  lively  witness  of  thia 
happy  comhiuation  of  song,  of  labour,  and  of  peril,  which  ha 
acknowledged  waa  "  a  very  terrific  process."  Our  sailors  at 
Newcastle,  in  heaving  their  anchors,  have  their  "  Heave  and 
hoi  rum-below!"  but  the  Sicilian  marinera  must  be  more 
deeply  aftected  by  their  beautiful  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  A 
society,  instituted  in  Holland  for  general  good,  do  not  con- 
sider among  their  least  useful  projects  that  of  having  printed 
at  a  low  price  a  collection  of  »emgsfor  gailorg. 

It  is  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  is  true,  to  notice  the  honest 
exultation  of  an  excellent  ballad-writor,  C.  Dibdin,  in  his 
Professional  Life.  "I  have  learnt  my  songs  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  national  consequence ;  that  they  have 
been  the  solace  of  sailors  and  long  voyagers,  in  storms,  in 
battle ;  and  that  they  have  been  quoted  in  mutinies,  to  the 
restoration  of  order  and  discipline."*  The  Portuguese  sol- 
diery in  Ceylon,  at  the  siege  of  Colombo,  when  pressed  with 
misery  and  the  pangs  of  hunger,  during  their  marches,  derived 
not  only  consolation,  but  alao  encouragement,  by  rehearsing 
the  stanzas  of  the  Lusiad. 

We  ourselves  have  been  a  great  ballad  nation,  and  once 
abounded  with  songs  of  the  people ;  not,  however,  of  this 
p^ticular  species,  but  rather  of  narrative  poems.  They  are 
described  by  Puttenham,  a  critic  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
as  "small  and  popular  songs  sung  by  those  Cantabanqui, 
upon  benches  and  barrels'  heads,  where  they  have  no  other 
audience  than  boys,  or  country  fellows  that  pass  by  them 
the  streets ;  or  else  by  blind  harpers,  or  such  like  tavern  m 
strels,  that  give  a  fit  nf  mirth  for  a  groat."  Such  were  these 
"Eeliques  of  Ancient  JEnglish  Poetry,"  which  Seldeu  col- 
lected, Pepys  preserved,  and  Percy  published.  Ritson,  oui 
great  poetical  antiquary  in  these  sort  of  things,  says  that  few 

*  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralt]'  a  few  jwis  ago  iaBued  n  reTised  etUtion 
of  these  songs,  for  the  use  of  onr  navy,  Thaj  embody  so  completelj  the 
idea  "of  a  tme  SritiBL  sutor, "  that  they  have  developed  and  upheld  the  | 
dianiater. 
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older  than  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  more  ancient 
rnngii  oi  the  people  perished  hy  having  been  printed  in  single 
•beeti,  and  by  their  humble  purchasers  having  no  other 
Hbarary  to  preserve  them  than  the  walls  on  which  the}*'  pasted 
iihain.  Those  we  have  consist  of  a  succeeding  race  of  ballads, 
ehiefty  revived  or  written  by  Eichard  Johnson,  the  author  of 
itie  well-known  romance  of  the  Seven  Champions,  and  Delony, 
il^  writer  of  Jack  of  Newbury's  Life,  and  the  "Gentle 
Craft,"  who  lived  in  the  time  of  James  and  Charles.*  One 
llnrtin  Parker  was  a  most  notorious  ballad  scribbler  in  the 
zeup  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Protector. 

These  writers,  in  their  old  age,  coUectld  their  songs  into 
lifitle  penny  books,  called  "  Garlands,"  some  of  which  have 
been  republished  by  Kitson;  and  a  recent  editor  has  well 
deecribed  them  as  "humble  and  amusing  village  strains, 
Jbunded  upon  the  squabbles  of  a  wake,  tales  of  untrue  love, 
0iq>erstitious  rumours,  or  miraculous  traditions  of  the  hamlet." 
They  enter  into  the  picture  of  our  manners,  as  much  as  folio 
ehronicles. 

These  songs  abounded  in  the  good  old  times  of  Elizabeth 
and  James ;  for  Hall  in  his  Satires  notices  them  as 

Sung  to  the  wheel,  and  siuig  unto  the  payle ; 

that  is,  sung  by  maidens  spinning,  or  milking ;  and  indeed 
Shakspeare  had  described  them  as  "  old  and  plain,"  chanted  by 

The  spinsters,  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

And  Uie  free  maids  that  weave  their  threads  with  bones. 

Twelfth  Night, 

They  were  the  favourites  of  the  Poet  of  Nature,  who  takes 

•  In  Durfey's  whimsical  collection  of  'songs,  **  Wit  and  Mirth,"  1682, 
are  several  trade  songs.     One  on  the  blacksmiths  begins  : — 

"  Of  all  the  trades  that  ever  I  see, 
There's  none  to  a  blacksmith  compared  may  be. 
With  so  many  several  tools  works  he  ; 

Which  nobody  can  deny  !" 

The  London  companies  also  chanted  forth  their  own  praises.  TLns  the 
Mercers'  Company,  in  1701,  sang  in  their  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  alluding  to 
their  arms,  "a  demi- Virgin,  crowned"  : — 

**  Advance  the  Virgin — ^lead  the  van — 
Of  all  that  are  in  London  free, 
The  mercer  is  the  foremost  man 

That  founded  a  society  ; 
Of  all  the  trades  that  London  grace, 
We  are  the  first  in  time  and  place." 
VOL.  II.  Ii 
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every  opportunity  to  introdoco  them  into  the  mouths  of  \ua 
clown,  his  fool,  and  his  itinerant  Autolycua.  Wheu  ths 
musioiil  Dr.  Burnoy,  who  had  probably  not  the  slightest 
ception  of  their  nature,  and  perhaps  as  little  taste  for  their 
rode  and  wild  aimplicity,  ventured  to  call  the  sougt  of 
AutolycuB,  "  two  jMmsenw'ea? songs,"  themusician  called  down 
on  himself  one  of  the  bitterest  notes  from  Steevena  that  evep 
commentator  penned  against  a  profane  scoffer.* 

Whatever  these  songs  were,  it  is  evident  they  formed 
Boarce  of  recreation  to  the  solitary  task-worker.  But  as  the 
more  masculine  trades  had  tlieir  own  songs,  whose  titles  only 
appear  to  have  reacBed  ua,  such  aa  "  The  Carman's  Wliistle," 
"  Watkin's  Ale,"  "  Chopping  Knives,"  they  were  probably 
appropriated  to  the  respective  trades  they  indicate.  The  tuno 
of  the  "  Carman's  Wliistle"  was  composed  hy  Bird,  and  the 
favourite  tune  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth  may  he  found  in  the 
colleotion  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book."  One 
who  has  lately  heard  it  played  says,  "  that  it  has  More  air 
than  the  other  execrable  compositions  in  her  Majesty's  book, 
something  resembling  a  French  quadrille." 

The  feeling  our  present  researches  would  excite  would 
naturally  be  most  strongly  felt  in  small  eommunities,  where 
the  interest  of  the  governors  is  to  contribute  to  the  indi- 
Tidual  happiness  of  the  laborious  classes.  The  Helvetic 
society  requested  Lavater  to  compose  the  Schweitserlteder, 
or  Swiss  Songa,  which  are  now  sung  by  the  youth  of  many  of 
the  cantons;  and  various  Swiss  poets  have  saccesstiiUy  com- 
posed ou  national  subjects,  associated  with  their  best  feelings. 
In  such  paternal  governments  as  was  that  of  Florence  under 
the  Medici,  we  hnd  that  songs  and  daiices  for  the  people  en- 
gaged the  muse  oFLorenzo.Vho  condescended  to  delight  theok 
with  pleasant  songs  composed  in  popular  language )  the  e& 
ample  of  such  a  character  was  followed  by  the  men  of  geni^^ 
of  the  a^.  These  ancient  eongs,  often  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent trades,  opened  avein  of  invention  in  the  new  charaetera, 
and  allusions,  the  humorous  equivoques,  and,  sometimes,  by 
the  licentiousness  of  popular  fancy.     They  were  collected  in 

'  Dr.  Barney  BubBeqaentlr  observed,  that  "this  rogue  Antolycus  is  the 
true  ancient  MinBlrel  in  the  old  Fabliau.^  ;"  on  wbicii  Sleevens  remarhi, 
"Mnnyvill  pnah  the  <!Oinpiirison  a  little  furthsr,  and  cuncar  with  me  in 
tiunking  that  our  modeni  minMrcla  of  the  opera,  like  their  predeces 
AulalycaB,  are  picipodcels  as  well  oa  singem  of  notiien^cal  ballade.' 
Sttevtnfa  Shakspean,  vol.  vii.  p.  107,  hia  own  cditioa,  1793. 
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1669,  under  the  title  of  *'  Canti  Carnascialeschi/'  and  there 
it  %  modem  editioD,  in  1750,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  It 
k  said  they  sing  to  this  day  a  popular  one  by  Lorenzo, 

Ben  Yenga  Maggio 

S  '1  gon^on  selyaggio,* 

which  has  all  the  florid  brilliancy  of  an  Italian  spring. 

The  most  delightful  songs  of  this  nature  would  naturally 
be  foimd  among  a  people  whose  climate  and  whose  labours 
dike  inspire  a  general  hilarity ;  and  the  vineyards  of  France; 
liave  produced  a  class  of  songs,  of  excessive  gaiety  and  free- 
dom, called  Chansons  de  Vendange.  Le  Grand-d'Ausoucy 
describes  them  in  his  BJistoire  de  la  Vteprivie  des  Franqais, 
**  The  men  and  women,  each  with  a  basket  on  then*  arm,  as- 
semble at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  there  stopping,  they  arrange 
tiiemselves  in  a  circle.  The  chief  of  this  band  tunes  up  a 
joyous  song,  whose  burthen  is  chorused :  then  they  ascend, 
and,  dispersed  in  the  vineyard,  they  work  without  inter- 
rupting their  tasks,  while  new  couplets  often  resound  from 
some  of  the  vine-dressers;  sometimes  intermixed  with  a 
sudden  jest  at  a  traveller.  In  the  evening,  their  supper 
scarcely  over,  their  joy  recommences,  they  dance  in  a  circle, 
and  sing  some  of  those  songs  of  free  gaiety,  which  the 
moment  excuses,  known  by  the  name  of  vineyard  songs.  The 
gaiety  becomes  general ;  masters,  guests,  friends,  servants,  all 
dance  together ;  and  in  this  manner  a  day  of  labour  termi- 
nates, which  one  might  mistake  for  a  day  of  diversion.  It  is 
what  I  have  witnessed  in  Champagne,  in  a  land  of  vines,  far 
different  from  the  coimtry  where  the  labours  of  the  harvest 
form  so  painful  a  contrast." 

The  extinction  of  those  songs  which  formerly  kept  alive  the 
gaiety  of  the  domestic  circle,  whose  burthens  were  always 
chorused,  is  lamented  by  the  French  antiquary.  "  Our  fathers 
had  a  custom  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  dessert  of  a  feast  by 
a  joyous  song  of  this  nature.  Each  in  his  turn  sung — au 
chorused."  This  ancient  gaiety  was  sometimes  gross  and 
noisy  ;  but  he  prefers  it  to  the  tame  decency  of  our  times — 
these  smiling,  not  laughing  days  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

On  ne  rit  pins,  on  sonrit  aujourd'hui ; 
£t  nos  plaiairs  sont  Yoisins  de  rennni. 

■■      I  M^— ^—  ■  .^»^^—  I         ■l^»^1^^l       I     ■■—■■I     I        I       I       — ^^i^     ..       ^      „ 

*  Mr.  Boscoe  has  printed  this  very  delighif ol  song  in  the  Life  of  Lorenzo, 
No.  zli.  App. 
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at  meals  ■ 


These  are  the  old  French  Fa uffeu»?Ze«, formerly  sung 
by  the  coni]jaiiy.     Count  de  Grammont  is  mentioned 
Hamilton  as  being 

A^Sable  et  vif  en  propos ; 
Cflebra  disenr  de  hnn  moU, 
Rtra^il  sicanl  d'antiquti  VaftdetlUti. 

These  Taudevilleg  were  originally  invented  by  a  fuller  of 
Yau  de  Vire,  or  the  valley  by  the  river  f'lVe,  and  were  Bung 
by  his  men  as  they  spread  their  cloths  on  the  baiiks  of  the 
river.  They  were  songa  composed  on  some  incident  or  adven- 
ture of  the  day.  At  first  these  gay  playi'ul  effusions  were 
called  the  songs  of  Vav,  de  Vire,  till  they  became  known  as 
Vaudevilles.     Boileau  has  well  described  them : — 


It  is  well  known  how  the  attempt  ended,  of  James  I.  and 
Jus  unfortunate  eon,  by  the  publication  of  their  "  Book  of 
Sports,"  to  preserve  the  national  character  from  the  gloom  of 
fimatical  puritanism ;  among  its  unhappy  effects  there  was 
however  one  not  a  little  ludicrous.  The  Puritans,  offended 
by  the  gentlest  forma  of  mirth,  and  every  day  becoming 
more  sullen,  were  so  shocked  at  the  simple  merriment  of  the 
people,  that  they  contrived  to  parody  these  songs  into  spiritual 
enes;  and  Shakspeare  speaks  of  the  Puritan  of  liis  day  "  sing- 
ing psalms  to  hornpipes."  As  Puritans  are  the  same  in  all 
times,  the  Methodists  in  our  own  repeated  the  foolery,  and 
set  their  hymns  to  popular  tunes  and  jigs,  which  one  of  them 
said  "  were  too  good  for  the  devil."  They  have  sung  hymns 
to  the  air  of  "  The  beds  of  sweet  roses,"  &c.  Wesley  once,  i 
the  pulpit,  described  himself,  in  his  old  age,  in  the  well  known  I 
ode  of  Anacreon,  by  merely  substituting  his  own  na:  '" 
There  have  been  Puritans  among  other  people  as  well  a 
own :  the  same  occurrence  took  place  both  in  Italy  and  France,  i 
In  Italy,  the  Carnival  songs  were  turned  into  pious  hymns ; 

'  The  lute  Bowluid  Hill  coDBtantIf  saag  st  the  Smre;  Chapel  a  hjnm 
tn  the  tune  of  "Rule  Britannia,"  ^tered  to  "  Rule  Emmanuel."  There 
was  puhliahed  iQ  Dublin,  in  1833,  aeerioaof  "Hyraiiswritltn  to  faTourite 
tnnea."  Thej  were  the  innocent  work  of  one  who  wiahed  to  do  good  by  a 
mode  safficienll;  fitortUng  to  thoKe  who  see  impropriet;  in  the  coojundjoa 
of  tbe  sacred  and  Ihe  profane.  Thiu,  one  "  pioos  chanaon"  is  written  to 
Gramacl-Tte,  or  "  Tbe  Harp  that  once  tbroogb  Tam'a  Hails,"  of  Moore,  i 
Another,  describing  tbe  death  of  a  believer,  is  aet  to  "  The  Groves  offl 
Blamey." 
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Hie  hymn  Jesu  /ammi  morire  is  sung  to  the  music  of  Vaga 
'^la  e  gentile — Craeifieso  a  eapo  chino  to  that  of  Una  doirna 

^ttmorjino,  one  of  the  most  indecent  pieL-es  in  the  Canzont  a 

9lloi  aud  the  hymn  bug^nning 

Ecco  '1  Messia 
E  1b  HudrB  Miina, 

IS  Bang  to  t)ie  gay  tune  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 


LAthenraua  notices  what  we  call  slang  or  fiasli  aongs.  He 
b  OS  that  there  were  poets  who  composed  aongs  in  the  djii- 
t  of  the  mob ;  and  who  succeeded  in  this  kind  of  poetry, 
^ted  to  their  various  characters.  The  French  c^l  such 
^1  Chansons  <l  la  Vadi;  the  style  of  the  Foissardes  is 
icrously  applied  to  the  gravest  matters  of  atate,  and  convey 
e  popular  feelings  in  the  language  of  the  populace.  This 
t  of  satirical  aoug  is  bappUy  defined, 

H  eMt  I'eaprit  de  ceuiL  qui  e'en  oat  pae. 
AthenteuB  has  also  preserved  songs,  sung  by  petitioners  who 

rent  about  on  holidays  to  collect  almB.     A  friend  of  mine, 

iith   taste  and  teaming,  has  discovered  in  his  researchcB 
PThe  Crow  Song  "  and  "  The  Swallow  Song,"  and  has  trans- 

Bsed  their  spirit  in  ahappy  version.    I  preserve  a  few  striking 

The  collectors  for  "  The  Crow"  sung : 

M;  good  worthj  mnsteis,  a,  pittuice  bestav. 
Same  oatmeal,  or  barlej,  or  wheat  for  the  Crow. 
A  loaf,  or  a  penny,  or  e'en  wtat  you  will  ;— 
From  tlie  poor  nuin,  a  grain  of  his  salt  may  suffice, 
For  JOBC  Crow  swallowB  all,  and  is  not  over-nice. 
And  the  man  vho  can  now  give  his  grain,  and  no  more. 
May  another  day  give  from  n  plentifnl  store.  — 
Come,  my  lad,  to  the  door,  Flntus  nods  to  one  wish, 
And  our  sweet  little  miatrGss  comes  out  with  a  dish; 
She  ^ves  us  her  dga,  and  she  gives  us  a  smile — 
Heaven  send  her  a  hoaband ! — 
And  a  boy  to  be  diuiced  on  his  gnuidfatbsr's  knee. 
And  a  girl  like  herself  all  the  juy  of  her  mother, 
'Who  may  one  day  present  her  with  just  snch  another. 

Thus  we  rairy  our  Crov-sDug  to  door  after  door, 
AllematEly  chanting  we  ramble  along, 
And  we  treat  all  who  give,  or  give  not,  with  a  song. 

Swallow-singing,  or  Chelidonising,  as  the  Greek  term  is, 


•Su^  if  T-TOtd.  zr  Siatpi  fw  zm  P^^ce.       \^^ 


*  ji^rfr^ff~-~j,^n''ji^itej  I  ^gj,2  -T..11J  V  lias  id"  i"**  i^i*** 


"Ij*  Tllili^  ZZrS'z  'V-^T^  Z^'.K^Zs  '^lil    fZTZLZCSkt^  <nr^?^  3  ^Zri-    '"i*^ 


'  f-:iis"  ia  liKrntJT 


Zjjii  'Z'r'jy  Soijr  ~  y-"*^  *  Zjir  •^■••l.-v  '^*.1;^;  '  iiL-i  lit  "zruis- 


Mix  u».4i»flc  asr  i--  '■•«--  ••*^- — ^   =^=^-  — 
Com*,  my  !•£-  ^  '-;-    ■^■-    ^  •■'-   ■***"^  ^    ^  ^ 


She  pTM  u  ks  :i;r     ^  ■'  ^-^  ^  '**■  '^  -  =-^5 — 
Heaven  fteiiii  ke  &  :    --■«■-' 
Antl  a  boj  to  k  ul;--'<    -'    -     - 
And  a  girl  lUce  jesr-t-:  •         •'-*  • 
Who  maj  ua»  Ar^  ^t>s*^  ■    -'"='  ' 

Thuaw6c«Ry    --      -  "'■'■*-    •     WW    ,:sr    ,..^- 
Altemately  rhuTi  i         • '  "*^  '*'  -^^^^ 
And  we  travl  ^L -r:;.    /    '     •" -;-"*^  — :-     v.^     .^s^a 


»... 


Swallow-singing,  ce    /-><  -'•^-^'■'""4^   -a=    -i-    -r^s.    ;^ 
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was  another  method  of  collecting  eleemosynary  gifts,  which 
took  place  in  tbe  month  Boedronuon,  or  August. 

The  BvaUaw,  the  Swallow  is  faerc^ 
With  hiB  back  bo  black,  imd  hii  beltj  so  wh!t«. 

Ha  brings  on  the  pride  of  the  jeiiT, 
With  tlie  gay  oiontlii  of  loic,  and  tJie  dtiys  of  delight. 
Come  bring  out  year  good  hninmiDg  BtuIT, 
Of  the  nice  tjt-bits  let  the  Swallow  parOika ; 
Aud  0,  slice  of  the  right  Boedromipu  cakti. 
So  give,  and  give  quickly, — 
Or  we'll  puli  down  the  door  from  its  iiingcs  ; 
Or  we'll  steal  young  madam  away ! 
But  sea  I  wis|rfl  a  merry  boy's  party, 
And  the  Swallow,  tlie  Bwallow  is  hera  I 

These  Bong3  reBemlile  those  of  our  own  ancient  muranieri, 
who  to  this  day,  in  honour  of  Bishop  Blaize,  the  Saint  of" 
Woolcombera,  go  ahout  chanting  on  the  eves  of  their  hohdayH.*| 
A  cuetom  long;  existed  in  this  country  to  elect  a  Boy-Bish(^, 
in  nlmost  every  parish  \\  the  Montem  at  Eton  still  prevaiS: 
for  the  Boy-Captain ;  and  there  is  a  closer  connexion,  perhaps, 
between  the  custom  which  produced  the  "  Songs  of  the  Crow 
and  the  Swallow,"  and  our  Uorthem  mummeries,  than  may 
be  at  first  suspected.  The  Pagan  Saturnalia,  which  the  ^ 
Swallow  song  by  its  pleasant  jnenaeea  resembles,  were  after- 
wards disguised  in  th^  forma  adopted  by  the  early  Christians ; 
aud  such  are  the  remains  of  the  Bomiin  Catholic  religion,  in 
which  the  people  were  long  indulged  in  their  old  taste  for 
mockery  and  mummery,  I  must  add  in  connexion  with  our 
main  inquiry,  thit  our  own  ancient  beggars  had  their  songs, 
in  their  old  cant  liinguage,  some  of  which  are  as  old  as  the 
Elizabethan  period,  and  many  are  fancifully  characteristic 
of  their  habits  and  their  feelings, 

*  The  foBtiTsI  of  St.  Blaiie  is  held  on  the  3rd  of  Fcbniary.  Percy  noteB 
it  as  "  a  custom  iu  many  parts  of  £aglaiid  to  light  op  fires  on  the  billa 
on  St.  Blaize'B  Eight."  Hone,  in  hie  "  ETCrj-day  Book,"  Vol.  I.  p.  210, 
printa  a  detailed  nccODnt  of  the  woolcomberB'  celebration  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  in  1823,  in  which  "  Bishop  Blaize"  figared  with  the  "  bidiop's 
ohRplain,"  soironode:)  by  "  shepherds  and  shepherdesEes,"  but  persoaated 
by  one  John  Smith,  with  "  very  becoming  gravity." 

t  The  custom  waa  made  the  subject  of  an  Essay  by  Gregoij,  in  illostra- 
tion  of  the  tomb  of  one  of  tieEse  functionaries  at  Salisbury.     They  wel^  1] 
eledfd  on  St.  Nicholas'  Day,  from  the  bojs  of  the  choir,  and  the  chmeit.  1 
one  officiated  in  puntiJicnlB,  and  received  large  donatione,  aa  tLe  custom  was  , 
Bicc«ding!y  popular.     Even  royalty  listen^  (avoutably  to  "the  chylde- 
bishop'a"  icnnon. 
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Thebe  Lofi  been  a  class  of  men  wljose  patriotic  affection, 
or  whose  general  benevolence,  have  been  nsually  defrauded  of 
the  gratitude  their  oountry  owes  them :  these  have  been  the 
troducere  of  new  flowers,  new  plants,  and  new  roots  into 
rope ;  the  greater  part  which  we  now  enjoy  was  drawn 
torn  the  luxuriant  olimates  of  Asia,  and  the  profusion  which 
V  coveiE  our  land  originated  in  the  most  anxious  nursing, 
a  the  gifts  of  individuals.  Monuments  are  reared, 
d  medals  struck,  to  commemorate  events  and  names,  which 
I  less  deserving  our  regard  than  those  who  have  trana- 
mted  into  the  colder  gardens  of  the  North  the  rich  fruits, 
B  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  succulent  pulse  and  roots  of 
lore  favoured  spots ;  and  carrying  into  their  own  country,  as 
re,  another  Nature,  they  have,  as  old  Gerard  well  ex- 
■s  it,  "  laboured  with  the  Goil  to  make  it  fit  for  the  plants, 
tnd  with  the  plants  to  make  them  delight  in  the  soil." 

There  is  no  part  of  the  charactera  of  Pkuiebc  and  Eveltw, 
ccomphshed  as  they  are  in  so  many,  which  seems  more  de- 
ightful  to  ue,  than  their  enthusiasm  for  the  garden,  the 
orchard,  and  the  forest. 

PEiKEao,  whose  literary  ocoupationa  admitted  of  no  inter- 
ruption, and  whose  universal  correspondence  throughout  the 
^hitahle  globe  was  more  than  snffi'cient  lo  absorb  hie  studious 
,  yet  was  the  first  man,  as  Gassendus  relates  in  his  in- 
eresting  manner,  whose  incessant  inquiries  procured  a  great 
iety  of  jessamines ;  those  from  China,  whose  leaves,  alwaya 
«n,  hear  a  olay-coloured  flower,  and  a  delicate  perfume; 
fho  American,  with  a  crimson-coloured,  and  the  Persian,  with 
a  violet-coloured  flower ;  and  the  Arabian,  whose  tendrils  he 
lelighted  to  train  over  "  the  banqueting-house  in  his  garden ;" 
md  of  Irnits,  the  orange-trees  with  a  red  aud  parti-coloured 
ver;  the  medlar;  tho  rough  cherry  without  stone;  the 
«  and  luxurious  vines  of  Smyrna  and  Jlamascus;  and  the 
Wfig-tree  called  Adam's,  whose  fruit  by  its  size  was  conjectured 
to  be  that  with  which  the  spies  Tcturued  from  the  land  of 
CanaMi.  Gassendus  describes  the  transports  of  Peiresc,  when 
the  sage  beheld  the  Indian  ginger  growing  green  in  his  gar- 
—idfln,  and  his  delight  in  grafting  the  myrtle  on  the  musk  vine, 
that  the  esperiment  might  show  us  the  myrtle  wine  of  the 
iDciente.     But  transplanters,  like  other  inventors,  are  some- 
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times  baffled  m  their  delightrol  enterorises  j  and  we  nre  told 
ol'  Feiresc's  Aoef  rt^et  wTicii  he  found  that  the  Indian  cocoa- 
nut  would  only  bad,  and  then  perish  in  the  cold  air  of  France, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  refused  to  yield : 
him  their  vegetable  paper.  But  it  wae  his  garden  which  pro- 
pagated the  exotic  fruits  and  flowers,  whioli  he  transplanted 
into  the  French  king's,  and  into  Cardinal  Barberini's,  and  the ' 
curioua  in  Europe ;  and  these  occasioned  a  work  on  tha 
manurinfj;  of  flowers  by  Ferrarius,  n  botanical  Jesuit,  who 
there  described  these  novelties  to  Europe. 

Had  Evelyn  only  composed  the  great  work  of  hia  "  Sylva, 
or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Treea,"  his  name  would  have  excited  ' 
the  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  voice  of  the  patriot  eiults  in 
the  dedication  to  Charles  II.  prefixed  to  one  of  the  later  edi- 
tions. "  1  need  not  acquaint  your  majesty,  how  many  mil- 
lions of  timber-trees,  besides  infinite  others,  have  been  propa- 
gated and  planted  throughout  your  vast  dominions,  at  the 
instigation  and  by  the  sole  direction  of  this  work,  because  H 
your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  own  it  publicly  for  my  eu- 
couraeement."  And  surely  while  Britain  retains  her  awful 
situation  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  "Sylva"  of 
Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant  oaks.  It  was  a 
retired  philosopher  who  aroused  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and 
who,  casting  a  prophetic  eye  towards  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  contributed  to  secure  our  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The 
present  navy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  constructed  with  the 
oaks  which  the  genius  of  Evelyn  planted  ! 

Animated  by  a  zeal  truly  patriotic,  De  Serres  in  France, 
1599,  composed  a  work  on  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  municipal  body  of  Paris,  to  excite  the 
iuBabitants  to  cultivate'  mulberry-trees.  The  work  at  first 
produced  a  strong  sensation,  and  many  planted  mulberry- 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  ;  but  as  they  were  not  yet  used  to 
raise  and  manage  the  ailk-worm,  they  reaped  nothing  but 
their  trouble  for  their  psuns.  They  tore  np  the  mulberry, 
trees  they  had  planted,  and,  in  spite  of  De  Serres,  asserted 
that  the  northern  climate  was  not  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
that  tender  insect.  The  great  Sully,  from  his  hatred  of 
all  objects  of  luxury,  countenanced  the  popular  clamour,  and 
crushed  the  rising  enterprise  of  De  Serres.  The  monarch  was 
iviser  than  the  minister.  The  book  had  made  sufficient  noise 
to  reach  the  ear  of  Henry  IV. ;  who  desired  the  author  to 
draw  up  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  from  which  the  king  was 
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induced  to  plant  mulberrj-trees  in  all  the  royal  gardens  ;  a,iid 
having  imported  the  eggs  of  Bilk-worms  from  Spain,  this 
:patrio tic  monarch  gave  up  his  orangeries,  which  he  cousidered 
s  hia  private  gratification,  for  that  leaf  which,  converted 
into  Bilk,  became  a  part  of  the  national  wealth.  It  is  to  Da 
Serres,  who  introduced  the  plantations  of  mulberry-trees,  that 
the  commerce  of  France  owes  one  of  her  staple  commodities ; 
and  although  the  patriot  encountered  the  hoatility  of  the 
prime  minister,  and  the  hasty  prejudices  of  the  populace  in  his 
own  day,  yet  his  name  at  this  moment  is  fresh  in  the  hearts 
of  his  feilow-oitizeuB  j  for  1  have  just  received  a  medal,  the 
gift  of  a  literary  friend  from  Paris,  which  bears  his  portrait, 
with  the  reverse,  "  Society  de  Agrieultwre  dit  Departement  de 
la  Seine."  It  was  struck  ia  XS07,  The  same  honour  is  the 
right  of  Evelyn  from  the  British  nation. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  plantation  was  pre- 
valent in  this  kingdom ;    it  probably  originated  from  the 
ravages  of  the  soldiery  during  the  civil  wars.     A  man,  whose 
I  retired  modesty  has  perhaps  obscured  his  claims  on  our  regard, 
f  the  intimate  friend  of  the  great  spirits  of  that  ^e,  by  birth 
^    a  Pole,  bnt  whose  mother  had  probably  been  an  Enf;lish- 
woman,  Samuel  Hartlib,  to  whom  Miltou  addressed  his  tract 
[    on  education,  published  every  manuscript  he  collected  on  the 
Bubjeets  of  horticulturo  and  agriculture.     The  public  good  he 
effected  attracted  the  notice  of  Cromwell,  who  rewarded  him 
with  a  pension,  which  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was 
Buffered  to  lapse,  and  Hartlib  died  in  utter  neglect  and  po- 
,.   verty.     One  of  his  traeta  ia  "  A  design  for  plenty  by  an  uni- 
Tersal  planting   of  fruit-trees."      The  project  consisted   in 
inclosing  the  waste    lands   and  commons,   and  appointing 
officers,  whom  he  calls  fruiterers,  or  wood-wards,  to  see  the 
plantations  were  duly  attended  to.     The  writer  of  this  pro- 
;  jeet  observes  on  fruits,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  provisions  so  natural 
to  the  taste,  that  the  poor  man  and  even  the  child  will  prefer 
it  before  better  food,  "  as  the  story  goeth,"  which  he  has 
preserved  in  these  ancient  and  simple  lines  : — 

Tbe  poor  dulu'b  cliild  invited  vis  to  dine, 

'With  Smh  of  oxeu,  sheep,  and  fsttod  swing, 

(Fat  better  cheer  than  ha  at  home  could  fimi,) 

And  jct  thi<  child  to  stay  h&d  little  minde. 

"  Ton  havo,"  quuth  ha,  "no  apple,  troise,  nor  pic, 

Stewed  peaia,  with  bread  and  milk,  sjid  ffnlnata  by." 

The  enthusiasm  of  these  transplanters  inspired  their  labours. 
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They  have  matched  tho  tender  infant  of  their  planting,  till  the 
leaf  and  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  espanded  under  their  bUnd; 
often  indeed  they  have  ameliorated  the  quality,  increased  the 
size,  and  even  created  a  new  species.  The  apricot,  drawn 
from  America,  waa  iirat  known  in  Europe  ia  the  sixteenth 
century :  an  old  French  writer  has  remarked,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally not  larger  than  a  damson;  our  gardeners,  he  oayB, 
have  improved  it  to  the  perfection  of  ita  present  size  and 
ricbnesE,  One  of  these  enthusiasts  ia  noticed  hy  Evelyn,  who 
for  forty  years  had  in  vain  tried  by  a  graft  to  bequeath  hit 
name  to  a  new  fruit ;  hiit  persisting  on  wrong  principles  thia 
Totary  of  Pomona  liae  died  without  a  name.  We  sympathisa 
with  Sir  William  Temple  when  he  esuitingly  acquaints  us 
with  the  size  of  his  orange-trees,  and  with  the  flavour  of  his 
peaches  and  grapes,  coniessed  hy  Frenchmen  to  have  equalled 
those  of  Fontainebleau  and  Oaseony,  wliile  the  Italians  agreed 
that  his  white  flgs  were  as  good  as  any  of  that  sort  in  ItaJj ; 
^d  of  his  "having  had  the  houom'"  to  naturalise  in  this 
country  four  kinds  of  grapes,  witl*  his  liberal  diBtributions  of 
cuttings  from  them,  because  "  he  ever  thought  all  things  of 
this  kind  the  commoner  they  are  the  better." 

The  greater  number  of  our  esotic  flowers  and  fruits  were 
carefully  transported  into  this  country  by  many  of  our  tra- 
velled nobility  and  gentry  ;*  some  names  have  been  casually 
preserved.  The  learned  Linacre  first  brought,  on  his  return 
from  Italy,  the  damask  rose ;  and  Thomas  Lord  Cornwall,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  enriched  our  fruit  gardens  with 
three  different  plums.  In  the  riaign  of  Elizabeth,  Edward 
Grindal,    afterwards  Archbishop   of   Canterbury,   returning 

*  Aleiandec  Heeiani,  alibot  ot  Cireneeater  (bom  1157,  died  1217),  hug 
left  us  tia  idea,  of  a  "nolile  garfeo,"  which  shonld  contain  roses,  lilie^ 
BDn<(uw?re,  violets,  poppies,  and  the  nuciasDS.  A  hirge  vnrlety  of  xoaet 
wra^  introdueed  between  the  fourteenth  and  diieeath  centaries.  Tbs  , 
ProTeoce  tose  is  thought  ia  have  been  iElrDduced  bj  Ujvrgaret  of  Anjon,' 
wife  to  Henry  VI.  The  periwiukle  waa  cummDn  in  mediceytil  gardenj^ 
and  so  was  tliG  gilly-ftawer  or  cluve-pink.  The  late  Mr.  Hadson.  Turner 
contrihated  im  interesting  paper  on  the  state  ot  horUcnlture  in  Bngiuud  \a  . 
Wttlj  times  to  tho  fifth  Toloine  ot  Iha  '*  Atehreol:^!^  JonrnBl."  Among  I 
other  things,  ho  notes  the  contents  of  the  Earl  of  Linooln's  garden,  in 
Holbom,  fromthe  bailiff's  account,  in  Ihetwentj-foBrthjearotBda'ardl. — 
' '  We  lean)  from  tliis  cunoae  dociunent  that  apples,  peats,  nuts,  and 
uherriGS  wEre  produced  in  sofficient  quantities,  not  oai;  to  supply  the  eacl's 
table,  bnt  also  lo  yield  a  profit  b;  their  sale.  The  T^^tables  euItiTnted 
in  tills  garden  were  beans,  onions,  garlic,  leeks,  aad  others."  Vines  wers 
also  grown,  and  thdr  cuttings  sold. 
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Km  exilo,  tranajmrted  here  the  medicinal  plant  of  the  tama- 
Uk:   the  first  oranges  appear  to  have  been  brought  into 
Jaghiud  hy  one  of  the  Cnrew  family ;  for  a.  century  after, 
hey  still  (Nourished  at  the  family  Beat  at  Beddington,  in 
rrey.     The  oberry  orchavdg  of  Kent  were  first  planted 
mt  Sittingboumo,  by  a  gardener  of  Henry  VIU, ;  and  the 
rrant-bufili  was  transplanted  when  our  commerce  with  the 
md  of  Znnte  was  6rat  opened  in  the  saine  reign.    The  elder 
adewamt,  in  1620,  entered  himself  on  board  of  a  privateer, 
med  against  Meirocco,  solely  with  a  view  of  finding  an 
btportunity  of  stealing  apricotfl  into  Britsait :  and  it  appears 
|hat  he  Buceeeded  in  his  design.     To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  we 
lave  not  been  indebted  solely  for  the  luiuiy  of  the  tobacoo- 
''  mt,  but  for  that  infinitely  useful  root,  which  forms  a  part 
our  daily  meal,  and  often  the  entire  meal  of  the  poor  mau 
I— the  potato,  which  deserved  to  have  been  called  a  Rawleiifh. 
jKr  Anthony  Ashley,  of  Winhume  St.  Giles,  Dorsetshire,  first 
Ranted  cabbages  in  this  country,  and  a  cabbage  at  his  feet 
^pears  on  his  monument :  before  his  time  we  had  them  from 
jBolland.    Sir  Bjcbard  Weston  first  brought  clover  grass  into 
England  from  Flanders,  in  1C45;  and  the  figs  planted  by 
H^rdinal  Pole   at   Lambeth,  so  far  back   as  the  reign  of 
tnry  Tin.,  are  said  to  be  still  remaining  there :  nor  ia 
B  surprising,  for  8pilman,  who  set  up  the  first  paper-mill 
\  England,  at  Dartford,  ia  1590,  ia  add  to  have  brought 
er  in  his  portmanteau  the  two  first  lime~trees,  which  he 
mted  here,  and  which  are  still  growing.     The  Lombardy 
Mplar  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Earl  of  Eochford, 
a  1758.     The  first  mulberry-trees  in  this  country  are  now 
'landing  at  Sion-house.     By  an  Harleian  MS.  6884,  we  find 
lat  the  first  general  planting  of  mulberries  and  making  of 
Ik  in  England  was  by  William  Stallenge,  comptroller  of  the 
Wstom-house,  and  Monsieur  Verton,  in  1608.   It  ia  probable 
BHiat  Monsieur  Verton  transplanted  this  novelty  from  his  own 
BOuntry,  where  we  have   Keen   De  Serres'   great  attempt. 
Here  the  mulberries  have  succeeded  better  than  the  silk- 
worms. 

The  very  names  of  many  of  our  vegetable  kingdom  indicate 
their  locality,  from  the  majestic  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  the 
small  Cos-lettuce,  which  came  from  the  isle  of  Cos ;  the 
cherries  from  Cerasuntis,  a  city  of  Pontns ;  the  pcaeh,  or 
persictim,  or  vtala  Persiea,  Persian  apples,  from  Peraia.;  the 
pistacbio,  or  pattacia,  is  the  Syrian  word  for  that  nut.    The 
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chestnut,  or  chataigne  in  French,  and  casta^iut  ia  Italian,, 
from  Castngna,  a  town  of  Magnesia.  Our  plums  coming' 
chiefly  from  Syria  and  Damascus,  the  damson,  or  damasceusi 
plum,  remindfi  us  of  its  distant  origin. 

It  is  somewhat  curious-  to  observe  on  this  sulyect,  that, 
there  exists  an  tmsuspected  intereourse  between  nations,  in,; 
the  propagation  of  exotic  plants.  Lucullus,  after  the  wsi^ 
with  Mithridatea,  introduced  cherries  from  Pontus  into  Italyj' 
and  the  newly-imported  fruit  was  found  bo  pleasinff,  that  it, 
was  rapidly  propagated,  and  six-and  twenty  years  afterwarda 
Pliny  testifies  the  cherry-tree  passed  over  into  Britain.  Thua- 
a  victory  obt^ned  by  a  Bomaii  consul  over  a  king  of  Pontus, 
with  which  it  would  seem  that  Britain  could  not  have  the 
remotest  interest,  was  the  real  occasion  of  our  countrym 
possessing  cherry-orchards.  Yet  to  our  shame  must  it  he 
told,  that  these  cherries  from  the  king  of  Pontus's  city  of 
Cerasuntis  are  not  the  cherries  we  are  now  eating ;  for  the 
whole  race  of  cherry-trees  was  lost  in  the  Sason  period,  and 
was  only  restored  by  the  gardener  ef  Henry  VIII.,  who 
brought  them  from  Flanders — without  a  word  to  enhance  his 
own  merits,  concerning  the  helium  Mithridatieum  ! 

A  calculating  political  economist  will  little  sympathise 
with  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  those  active  and  generous 
spirits,  who  have  thus  propagated  the  truest  wealth,  and  the 
most  innocent  luxuries  of  the  people.  The  project  of  a  new  tai, 
or  an  additional  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  or  an  act  of  par- 
liament to  put  a  convenient  stop  to  population  by  forbidding 
the  banns  of  some  happy  couple,  would  be  more  congenial  to 
their  researches ;  and  they  would  leave  without  regret  the 
names  of  those  whom  we  have  held  out  to  the  grateful  recol- 
lections of  their  country.  The  Romans,  who,  with  all  their 
errors,  were  at  least  patriots,  entertained  very  different  notions 
of  these  introducers  into  their  country  of  exotic  fruits  and 
flowers.  Sir  William  Temple  has  elegantly  noticed  the  fact. 
"  The  great  captains,  and  even  consular  men,  who  first  I 
brought  them  over,  took  pride  in  giving  them  theu-  own.  j 
names,  by  which  they  ran  a  great  while  in  Bome,  as  in  ' 
memory  of  some  great  service  or  pleasure  they  had  done  their 
country  j  so  that  not  only'laws  and  battles,  but  sever^  sorts 
of  apples  and  pears,  were  called  Manlian  and  Claudian,  Pom- 
peyan  and  Tiberian,  and  by  several  other  such  noble  names." 
Pliny  has  paid  his  tribute  of  applause  to  Lucullus,  for 
bringing  cherry  and  nut-trees  from  Pontus  iuto  Italy.     And 
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s  have  several  modern  instances,  where  the  name  of  the 
isplanter,  or  rearer,  lias  been  preserved  in  tliia  sort  of 
rtion,  Peter  Coliinson,  the  botanist,  to  "whom  the 
Snglish  gardens  are  indebted  for  many  new  and  curious 
}ecies  which  he  acquired  by  means  of  an  estensive  corre- 
^wndeiicB  in  America,"  was  highly  gratified  when  Linnxus 
baptized  a  plant  with  his  name ;  and  with  great  spirit  asserts 
"a  honourable  claim:  "Something,  T  think,  was  due  to  me 
ir  the  great  number  of  plants  and  seeds  I  have  annually  pro- 
d  from  abroad,  and  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  pay  it, 
[iving  me  a  species  of  eternity,  botanically  speaking ;  that 
name  as  long  as  men  and  books  endure."  Such  is  the 
animating  language  of  these  patriotic  enthusiasts ! 
sine  hues  at  the  close  of  Peacham'a  Emblems  give  an 
of  an  English  fruit-garden  in  1612.  He  mentions  that 
ries  were  not  long  known,*  and  gives  an  origin  to  the 
e  of  filbert. 

The  FflrsioD  Peacli,  and  fruitfal  QiuDce,-t 
And  there  the  forward  Almond  grew, 

Witii  Chorriea  knowne  no  longer  timo  since; 
The  Winter  Warden,  orohaid's  pride ; 

The  PhJlibmi  that  loves  tho  Tule, 
And  red  qneen  apple,  J  so  envida 

Of  EehooI-boieH,  passiag  bj  the  paJe. 

•  This  is,  hoWBTer,  an  error.    Mr.  Turner,  in  tho  paper  qooted,  p.  Ifil, 
FB,  "  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  t)ie  eherry  was  well  known  at  the 

■  uriodof  the  Conqneat,  and  at  every  sobaequeut  time.      It  is  mentioned 

■  ey  Kecham  in  the  twelfth,  century,  and  wag  cnltiTate4  i"  the  Karl  of  Iiin- 

'n'a  garden  in  the  thiiteenth." 

Y  The  juinee  cumes  trom  Bydon,  a  town  of  Crete,  we  are  told  by  Le 
nd,  in  bis  Vie  priF6e  dea  Prantois,  vol.  i.  p.  143  ;  where  may  be  fonnd 
it  of  the  origin  of  moat  of  our  fruita. 
t  Feocham  lias  hera  given  a  note.  "  Tha  jaberl,  so -avuii  o!  PMiherl, 
""~g  a!  France,  who  caused  hy  arte  sundry  kinds  to  be  brought  forth  : 
I  a  gardener  of  Otranto  in  ttalie  liy  eloue-gilliflowers,  and  camationa 
:h  euloura  as  we  now  eee  them." 

the  qneen-apple  was  probably  tkua  distingutahed  in  eompliment  to 
iabeth.  In  Moffet's  "Health's  Improvement,"  I  find  e.a  account  of 
' '  '  are  said  to  have  been  "  graffed  upon  a  mnlberry-Btoek,  and 
irough  red  as  our  queen-applea,  called  by  Euelliua,  SvbtUiaiia, 
and  Claudiana  by  Pliny."  I  am  told  the  race  is  not  eitiupt ;  hut  thoiigh 
au  apple  of  this  desuriptiua  may  yet  be  found,  it  eeeuu  to  Imve  sadly 
degeneratudi 
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A  PEESOir  whose  history  will  serve  as  a  canvass  to  exhibit, 
e  scenes  of  the  arts  of  the  money-trader  was  one  Audlbt. 
a  lawyer,  a&d  a  groat  practical  philosopher,  who  concentrated' 
his  vig'OTOiis  faculties  in  the  science  of  the  relative  value  of* 
He  flourished  through  the  reigns  of  James  I., 
Charles  I,,  and  held  a  lucrative  office  in  the  "  court  of  warda,"' 
till  that  ^ng^ular  court  was  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  Besto* 
ration.*  In  his  own  times  he  was  called  "  The  great  Audley," 
an  epithet  so  often  abused,  and  here  ^pHed  to  the  creation 
of  enormous  wealth.  But  there  are  minds  of  great  capacity, 
concealed  by  the  natui-e  of  their  pursuits  ;  and  the  wealth  of 
Audley  may  be  considered  as  the  cloudy  medium  through 
which  a  bright  genius  shone,  and  which,  had  it  been  throwa 
into  a  nobler  sphere  of  action,  the  "  greatness"  would  have 
been  less  ambiguous, 

Audley  lived  at  a  time  when  divines  were  proclaiming  "  the 
detestable  sin  of  Usury,"  prohibited  by  God  and  man;  hut 
the  Mosaic  prohibition  was  the  municipal  law  of  an  agricui* 
tura)  commonwealth,  which  being  without  trade,  the  general 
poverty  of  its  members  could  afford  no  interest  for  loans; 
but  it  was  not  forbidden  the  Israelite  to  take  usiu'y  from  "  th« 
stranger."     Or  they  were  quoting  from  the  Fathers,  who 

*  The  Oourt  of  Wards  was  faiuidcd  in  the  right  accorded  to  the  king 
from  the  earliest  time,  to  act  as  guardian  to  all  minors  who  -weie  the 
childrea  of  his  own  tenants,  or  o!  ibote  who  did  the  EOTCieign  knightlf 
aerrice.  They  wan  iu  the  Bome  position,  consequently,  aa  the  ChoDceiy 
Wards  nf  the  present  da;  ;  but  much  cuuplalnt  being  made  of  the  privst* 
manogemeat  of  themaelveii  and  their  estates  b;  the  persons  vho  acted  aa 
thar  giiardinns,  and  who  were  reaponHible  only  to  the  king's  eicheyuer. 
King  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  lhirtj.second  year  of  his  reign,  founded  "tha 
Court  of  Wards"  in  Weatminater  Hall,  ta  on  open  court  of  trial  or  appeal, 
lac  all  peiBDiie  uadcr  its  juriBdictton.  In  the  fallowing  year,  a  court  (JT 
"liveries"  wrs  added  to  it ;  and  it  was  always  afterwards  known  as  th« 
"Court  of  Wards  and  LiTsries."  By  "liveilas"  la  meant,  in  old  leg^i 
phraaeology,  "the  delireiy  of  eeiaa  lo  tbe  heir  of  the  king's  tenant  in- 
waid,  npon  suing  for  !b  at  foil  age,"  the  iuTeatiture,  in  tact,  of  the  wtud 
in  bis  legal  right  as  heir  to  his  parents'  prai>erty.  This  court  was  ondor 
the  conduct  uf  a  totj  few  officers  who  enriched  themaelTsa ;  and  one  of  the 
first  nets  of  tha  House  of  Lorda,  when  iho  great  changea  were  made  during 
tho  troubles  of  Charles  I.,  was  to  .suppress  the  court  altogethei-.  This  was 
done  in  IfilB,  and  confirmed  by  Cromwell  in  1656.  At  the  restoration  of 
Charles  U.  it  was  again  specially  noted  aa  mtirel;  Euppreaaed. 
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laderstood  this  point,  much  as  they  liod  that  of  "original 
"  and  "  the  immaciilati;  conception  ;"  while  the  scholastics 
d  themselvea  with  a  quaint  and  collegiate  fancy  which 
Y  had  picked  up  in  Aristotle,  that  interest  for  money  had 
I  forbidden  by  nature,  because  coin  in  itself  was  barreu 
1  unprop^ating,  unlike  corn,  of  which  every  gi-ain  will 
''  e  many.  But  Audley  considered  no  doubt  that  money 
t  incapable  of  multiplying  itself,  provided  it  was  in 
s  which  tnew  to  make  it  grow  and  '"  breed,"  aa  Shylock 
med.  The  lawyers  then,  however,  did  not  agj-ee  with  the 
i,  nor  the  college  philosophers ;  thej'  were  straining  at 
B  liberal  interpretation  of  this  odious  term  "  tTaury," 
1  Bacon  declared,  that  the  Huppression  of  TjBary  is  only 
1  Utopian  government;  and  Audley  must  have  agreed 
with  the  learned  Cowell,  who  in  his  "  Interpreter"  derives 
Hie  term  ab  uait  et  ^re,  quasi  usii  ara,  which  in  our  vernacular 
a  corrupted  into  Usury.  Whatever  the  ain  might  be 
n  the  eye  of  soma,  it  had  become  at  least  a  ecmtroversial  sin, 
monda  D'Ewes  calls  it,  in  hia  manuaoript  Diary,  who, 
[bowevev,  wfla  afraid  to  commit  it.*  Audley,  no  doubt,  eon- 
iMdered  that  interest  was  nothing  more  than  rent  for  money  ; 
IS  rent  was  no  better  than  Unury  for  land.  The  legal  inte- 
i  then  "ten  in  the  hundred;"  but  the  thirty,  the 
ifty,  and  the  hundred  for  the  hundred,  the  gripe  of  Usury, 
d  the  shameless  contrivances  of  the  money-traders,  these 
3  would  attribute  to  the  follies  of  others,  or  to  his  own 
■^gienius. 

■  ■  This  sage  on  the  wealth  of  nationsj  with  his  pithy  wisdom 
Band  quaint  s^acity,  began  with  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
■lived  to  view  his  mortgages,  his  statutes,  and  his  Judgments 
lus,  that  it  was  observed  his  papers  would  have 
Btuade  a  good  map  of  England.     A  contemporary  dramatist, 

"  D'Kwes'a  father  lost  a  mangi',  wMoh  was  recovered  by  the  widow  of 
IB  person  who  but  sold  it  to  hiio.  Old  D'Ewes  coiiaiderGd  this  loss  iks  a 
it  for  the  neuHoos  loan  of  noaef ;  the  fact  is,  tlutt  he  hod  pur- 
.t  manor  .with  tlie  inlereili  acouiuulatiug  from  the  money  lent  on 
aa  entreated  him  to  giTo  ov^  "  the  practice  of  that  conlro-ceriial 

This  eipression  showa  that  oven  in  that  age  there  were  ration^ 

foHtical  ecDaomiats,     J«remy  Benthm,  in  his  little  iieaUse  en  Usuiy, 
~    I  just  views,  oleaied  from  the  indistinot  and  pnitiiil  ones  so  long  prava- 
Jeremj  Collier  haa  an  admirahle  EEsay  on  Uauiy,  vol.  iU,     It  is  a 
mB  DOtioQ  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  he  wonld  have  interest  at  a  lower  rate 
0  country  than  in  trading  tnwna,  beeaase  the  merohant  is  best  able  to 
r  kC6id  tbe  bighest. 
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who  copied  from  life,  has  opened  the  chamber  of  suoli  ! 
Usurer, — perhaps  of  our  Audley. 

A  mniior  honed  fast  in  &  skin  of  piuvhiDent, 

Tbe  vox  CDatinniDK  hard,  the  nores  meltiog ; 

Here  a,  tare  deed  of  gift  for  a  msrket-towD, 

If  Dot  redeem'd  thJB  dny,  whieh  is  uot  in 

The  nathrift'E  power;  theie  being  scarce  one  Khire 

In  Wales  or  EDglaiid.  xbere  m;  monies  are  not 

Lent  ont  at  uaorj,  tile  certain  iiook 


Todi 


'b  aty  Madav 


This  genius  of  thirty  per  cent,  first  had  proved  the  decide^ 
vigour  of  his  mind,  by  hia  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  law-" 
studies :  deprived  of  the  leisure  for  study  through  his  busy ' 
day,  he  stole  the  hours  from  his  late  nights  and  his  eaj'ly ! 
mornings;  and  without  the  means  to  procure  a  law-library,'' 
he  invented  a  method  to  possess  one  without  tbe  cost ;  as  far 
as  he  learned,  he  taught,  and  by  publishing  some  useful  tracts 
on  temporary  occasions,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  library. , 
He  appears  never  to  have  read  a  book  without  its  furnishing 
him  with  some  new  practical  design,  and  he  probably  atudiM 
too  much  for  his  own  particular  advantage..    Such  devoted  '■ 
the  way  to  become  a  lord-chancellor ;  but  the  ^ 
e  of  the  law  was  here  subordinate  to  that  of  a  money- 
trader. 

When  yet  but  a  clerk  to  the  Clerk  in  the  Counter,  frequent 
opportunities  occurred  which  Audley  knew  how  to  improve. 
He  became  a  money-trader  as  he  had  become  a  law-writer, 
and  tbe  fears  and  follies  of  mankind  were  to  furnish  him  with  j 
a  trading  capital.  Tbe  fertdity  of  hia  genius  appeared  in 
eipeditnts  and  in  quick  contrivances.  He  was  sure  to  be  the', 
friend  of  all  men  fidling  out.  He  took  a  deep  concern  in 
affairs  of  his  master's  clients,  and  often  mui^h  more  than  they  . 
were  aware  of.  No  man  so  ready  at  procuring  bwl  or  con 
pounding  debts.  This  was  a  considerable  traffic  then,  i 
now.  They  hbed  themselves  out  for  bail,  swore  what  was^ 
required,  and  contrived  to  give  false  addresses,  which  is  i  ^^ 
called  leg-bail.  They  dressed  themselves  out  for  the  occa-' 
sion  ;  a  great  seal-ring  damed  on  the  finger,  which,  however, ,' 
was  pure  copper  gilt,  and  they  often  assumed  the  name  of 
some  persou  of  good  credit.  Savings,  and  small  presents  for^, 
gratuitous  opinions,  often  afterwards  discovered  («  be  very  ^ 
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fallacioUB  ones,  enaljled  him  to  purehase  annuities  of  easy 
landowners,  with  their  treble  amount  secured  on  their 
estates.  The  improvident  owners,  or  the  careless  heirs,  were 
soon.  entMigled  in  the  usurer's  nets ;  and,  after  the  receipt  of 
a  few  years,  the  annuity,  by  some  latent  quibble,  or  some 
irregularity  in  the  payments,  usually  ended  in  Audley'a  ob- 
taining the  treble  forfeiture.  He  could  atall  times  otit-knaye 
a  knave.  One  of  these  incidents  has  been  preserved.  A 
draper,  of  no  honest  reputation,  being  arrested  by  a  merchant 
for  a  debt  of  £200,  Audley  bought  the  debt  at  £40,  for 
which  the  draper  immediately  offered  him  £50.  But  Audley 
would  not  consent,  unless  the  draper  indulged  a  sudden  whim 
of  his  own :  this  was  a  formal  contract,  that  the  draper 
should  pay  within  twenty  years,  upon  twenty  certain  days, 
a  penny  doubled.  A  knave,  in  haste  to  sign,  is  no  calcu- 
lator ;  and,  as  tbe  contemporary  dramatist  describes  one  of 
the  arts  of  those  citizens,  one  part  of  whose  busineas  was 
To  sweai  and  break :  tbef  oH  gmv  rich  b?  breaking ! 

the  draper  eagerly  compounded.  He  afterwards  "grew 
rich."  Audley,  silently  watching  his  victim,  within  two 
years,  claims  his  doubled  pennies,  every  month  during  twenty 
months.  The  pennies  had  now  grown  up  to  pounds.  The 
knave  perceived  the  trick,  and  preferred  paying  the  forfeiture 
of  his  bond  for  £500,  rather  than  to  receive  the  visitation  of 
all  the  little  generation  of  compound  interest  in  tbe  last  de- 
scendant of  £2000,  which  would  have  closed  with  the 
draper's  shop.  The  inventive  genius  of  Audley  might  have 
illustrated  that  popular  ti-act  of  his  own  times,  Peaeham's 
"  Worth  of  a  Penny  ;"  a  gentleman  who,  having  scarcely  one 
left,  consoled  himself  by  detailing  the  numerous  comforts  of 
life  it  might  procure  in  the  days  of  Charles  II, 

Such  petty  enterprises  at  length  assumed  a  deeper  cast  of 
interest.  He  formed  temporary  partnerships  with  the  stew- 
ards of  country  geutlomeu.  They  underlet  estates  which 
[ithey  had  to  manage ;  and  anticipating  the  owner's  neces- 
Bities,  the  estates  in  due  time  became  cheap  purchases  for 
Audley  and  the  stewards.  He  usually  contrived  to  make  the 
wood  pay  for  the  land,  which  he  called  "  making  the  fea- 
thers pay  for  the  goose."  He  had,  however,  such  a  tender- 
ness of  conscience  for  his  victim,  that,  having  plucked  the 
live  feathers  before  he  sent  the  unfledged  goose  on  the  com- 
mon, he  would  bestow  a  gratuitous  lecture  iu  his  i 
TOl.II. 
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teaching  tbe  art  of  making  them  grow  again,  b^i 
ghowiiig  how  to  raise  the  remaining  rents.  Audlcy  thwi' 
made  the  tenant  furnish  at  once  the  means  to  satiefy  his  owa, 
rapacity,  and  his  employer's  necessities.  His  avarice  was  t 
working  by  a  bhnd,  but  on  an  enlightened  prineiple;  for 
was  only  enabling  the  landlord  to  obtain  what  the  tenoi 
with  due  industry,  could  afford  to  give.  Adam  Smith  might 
have  delivered  himBolf  in  the  language  of  old  Audiey,  so  just 
was  hia  standard  of  the  value  of  rents.  "  Under  an  easy 
landlord,"  said  Audiey,  "a  tenant  seldom  thrives  ;  oontentiny 
himself  to  make  the  just  measure  of  hia  rents,  and  not  la> 
bouring  for  any  surplusage  of  estate.  Under  a  hard  one,  tlw 
tenant  revenges  himself  upon  the  land,  and  runs  away  witli, 
the  rent.  I  would  raise  my  rents  to  the  present  price  of  aH, 
commodities :  for  if  we  should  let  our  lands,  as  other  moo. 
have  done  before  us,  now  other  wares  daily  go  on  in 
price,  we  should  fall  backward  in  our  estates."  Theae 
axioms  of  pohtical  economy  were  discoveries  in  his  day. 

Andley  knew  mankind  practically,  and  struck  into  thai 
humours  with  the  versatiUty  of  genius :  oracularly  deep  with 
the  grave,,  he  only  shmg  the  lighter  mind.  When  a  lor4 
borrowing  money  complained  to  Audiey  of  his  exactions,  hi» 
lordship  exdiumed,  "  What,  do  you.  not  intend  to  use  a  con- 
science  ?"  "Tea,  I  intend  hereafter  to  use  it.  We  moneyed 
people  must  balance  accounts :  if  you  do  not  pay  me,  you- 
cheat  me;  hut,  if  you  do,  then  I  cheat  your  lordship.".. 
Audley's  moneyed  consoieoce  balanced  the  risk  of  his  loicU 
ship's  honour  gainst  the  probability  of  his  own  rapacious 
profits.  When  he  resided  in  the  Temple  among  those  "  puU 
lets  without  feathers,"  as  an  old  writer  describes  the  broody ' 
the  good  man  would  pule  out  paternal  homilies  on  impro- 
vident youth,  grieving  that  they,  under  pretence  of  "  learning 
the  law,  only  learnt  to  be  lawless;"  and  "never  knew  by 
their  own  studies  the  process  of  an  eiecution,  till  it  waS' 
served  on  themselves."  Nor  could  he  fail  in  his  propheCT; 
for  at  the  moment  that  the  stoic  was  enduring  their  ndicule^ 
his  agents  were  supplying  them  with  the  ceiiain  means  oP 
veriiying  it.  It  is  quwntly  said,  he  had  his  deeoyin<i  as  well 
aa  his  decaying  gentlemen. 

The  arts  practised  by  the  money-traders  of  that  time  havB 
been  detailed  by  one  of  the  towu-satiiists  of  the  age.  Decker, 
in  his  "  English  Tillanies,"  has  told  the  story :  we  may  ob- 
how  an  old  stoiy  contains  many  incidents  which  may 
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discovered  in  a  modern  one,     The  artifice  of  covering  the 
usury  by  a  pretended  purcUase  and  sale  of  certain  wares,  even 
practised,  was  tlieu  at  its  height. 
In  Measure  for  Measure  wo  lind, 

"  Here's  jonng  Msstor  Saah,  he's  in  tor  a  commoditj  of  browi  jiaper 
aitd  old  giagcr,  ulne  soute  and  ijeveuteaii  ponnde  ;  of  whicdi  Le  mode  five 
msrlis  iMdy  moosjp." 

The  caper  "  gull,"  for  hia  immediate  wants,  takes  at  an 
iinmensu  prioe  any  goods  on  credit,  which  ha  immediately 
fesells  for  less  than  half  the  cost;  and  when  despatch  presses, 
the  vender  and  the  purchaser  Lave  been  the  same  person,  and 
the  "brown  paper  and  old  ginger"  merely  nominal.* 

The  whole  displays  a  complete  system  of  dupery,  and  the 
agents  were  graduated.  "  The  Manner  of  undoing  Gentlemen 
by  taking  up  of  Commodities,"  is  the  title  of  a  chapter  in 
"  English  Tillanies."  The  "  warren"  is  the  cant  term  which. 
deacribes  the  whole  p&rfy;  but  this  requires  a  word  of  ej- 
planatioii. 

It  is  probable  that  rabbit-warrens  were  numerous  about  the 
metropolis,  a  oircumsfcance  which  must  have  multiplied  the 
poachers.  Mottet,  who  wrote  on  diet  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
notices  their  plentiful  supply  "  for  the  poor's  maintenance." 
— I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  appellatives  given  to 
sharpers,  and  the  terms  of  cheatery  being  so  familiarly  drawn 
from  a  rabbit-warren  ;  not  that  even  in  that  day  these  cant 
terms  travelled  far  out  of  their  own  circle ;  for  Robert  Greene 
mentions  a  trial  in  which  the  judges,  good  simple  men ! 
imagined  tliat  the  eoney-cateher  at  the  bar  was  a  warrener,  or 
one  who  had  the  care  of  a  warren. 

Tlie  eant  term  of  "  warren  "  included  the  yonng  coneys,  or 
]ia!f-ruined  prodigals  of  that  day,  with  the  younger  brothers, 
who  had  accomplished  their  ruin ;  these  naturally  herded 
together,  as  the  pigeon  and  the  blaek-leg  of  the  present  day. 
The  coney-catchers  were  those  who  raised  a  trade  on  their 
necessities.     To  be  "  conie-catched"  was  to  be  cheated.     The 

•  In  Rovley's  "Seareii  for  Monej,"  1609,  is  an  amuajng  despriptioa 
of  tke  UBUier,  trlia  binds  Ida  clienU  in  "  vane  bond*  and  monucleB  tlun 
the  [Fork's  gajlej-Blaves."  And  in  Decker's  "  Euighta'  Conjonng,"  1607, 
y/e  reul  of  another  who  "  coien'd  jaang  geailemea  of  tbdr  hind,  bad  olirec 
morlgBged  to  hira  i>j  mBenorea  for  thrM  hnndred  pounds,  pnjde  in  hobby- 
hoiae!,  dogges,  bolls,  and  lutestriaga  ;  which,  if  the;  bad  beou  wld  hj  the 
drain,  or  at  an  ouiroji  (public  auclioo),  with  the  (!ry  of  '  No  man  better,' 
VDold  naicr  have  yielded  £5Q." 
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warren  Tornns  a  combination  altogether,  to  attract  some  no- 
vice, who  in  eaee  or  in  paste  lias  his  present  mo.iiis  good,  and 
those  to  i^omo  great;  ho  is  very  glad  to  loarn  liow  money,  can 
be  raised.  The  warren  seek  altera  (amS/er,  a  sort  of  hunting- 
ilog)  and  Hie  nature  of  a  Loudon  tumbler  was  to  "  hunt  dr}r- 
foot,"  in  tliis  manner: — "  The  tumbler  is  let  loosie,  and  runs 
snuffing  up  and  down  in  the  Hhops  of  merceTB,  goldsmiths, 
drapers,  haberdashers,  to  meet  with  aforrei,  that  is,  a  citizen, 
who  ie  jeady  to  sell  a  commodity."  The  tumbler  in  hialu'iii 
course  usually  returned  in  despair,  protending  to  have  out- 
weaiied  himself  by  hunting,  and  swears  that  the  city  fen'ets. 
are  bo  eoaped  (that  is,  have  their  lips  stitehed  up  close)  that 
he  can't  get  them  to  open  to  so  great  a  sum  as  £500,  wliioh. 
the  wan'en  wants.  "  Tliia  herb  being  chewed  down  by  the 
lahbit-Buckei's,  almost  kills  their  hearts.  It  irritates  their 
appetite,  and  they  keenly  bid  the  tumbler,  if  he  can't  £istea 
on  plate,  or  cloth,  or  silks,  to  lay  hold  of  brown  paper,  Jim-- 
ikolomew  babies,  hitc-slrings,  or  hob-Hails.  It  hath  been  verily 
reported,"  says  Decker,  "that  one  gentleman  of  great  hopes 
took  up  £100  m  hobby-horses,  and  sold  them  for  £30 ;  and 
£16  in  joints  of  mutton  and  quarters  of  lamb,  ready  roasted, 
and  sold  them  for  three  pounds."  Such  commo(UtieB  were 
called  ^a;'se-»e(g. — The  tumbler,  on  his  second  hunt,  trotaup 
and  down  again;  and  at  last  lights  on  &  ferret  that  will  deal: 
the  names  are  giren  in  to  a  scrivener,  who  inquires  whether 
they  are  good  men,  and  finds  four  out  of  the  five  are  wind- 
shaken,  hut  the  fifth  is  an  oak  that  can  bear  the  hewing. 
"  Bonds  are  sealed,  commodities  delivered,  and  the  tumbler 
fetchea  his  second  career ;  and  their  credit  having  obtained 
the  purse-nets,  the  wares  must  now  obtain  money."  The 
tumbler  now  hunts  for  the  rahhU-suekere,  those  who  buy 
these  parse-nei* ,-  but  the  rahhii-sueleers  seem  greater  devils 
than  the  ferrets,  for  they  always  bid  under ;  and  after  many 
exclamations  the  warren  is  glad  that  the  seller  should  re- 
purchase his  own  commodities  for  ready  money,  at  thirty  or 
fifty  per  eent.  under  the  cost.  The  story  does  not  finish  till 
we  come  to  the  manner  "  How  the  warren  is  spoiled."  I  shall 
transcribe  this  part  of  the  narrative  in  the  lively  style  of  this 
town  writer.  "  While  there  is  any  grass  to  nibble  upon,  the 
rabbits  are  there ;  but  on  the  cold  day  of  repayment  they  re- 
tire into  their  caves ;  so  that  when  the  ferret  makes  account 
of^wein  chase,  four  disappear.  Then  he  grows  fierce,  and 
tears  open  his  own  jaws  to  suck  blood  from  him  that  is  left. 
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lerjeants,  maratialmen,  and  bailiffs  ars  sent  forth.  Who  Ho 

Dentin*  at  every  eoruer,  and  with  terrible  paws  haunt  every 
BWallc.  The  bird  is  seized  upon  by  these  hawks,  his  estate 
r&oked  into,  his  wings  broken,  his  lauds  mnde  over  to  a 
Katranger.  He  pays  £500,  who  never  had  but  £60,  or  to 
Ijiriaon ;  or  he  seals  any  bond,  mortgages  any  lordship,  does 
woy  thing,  yields  anything,  A  little  way  in,  be  oares  not  how 
f  fcr  he  wades ;  th»  greater  his  possessions  are,  the  apter  he  is 
I  fe  take  up  and  to  be  trusted — thus  gentlemen  are  ferretted 
IrAnd  undone ! "  It  ia  evident  that  the  whole  system,  turns  on 
W^e  single  novice ;  those  who  join  \i\vci  in.  his  bonds  are  stalk- 
'  K  horses  ;  the  whole  was  to  begin  and  to  end  with  the  single 

HividiiEd,  the  great  coney  of  the  warron.  Such  was  the  na- 
e  of  thoae  "  commodities  "  to  which  Massinger  and  SJiak- 
are  allude,  and  which  the  modem  dramatist  may  exhibit 
his  comedy,  and  ha  still  sketching  after  Hfe. 
Another  scene,  closely  connected  with  the  present,  will 
I  stimplete  the  pietare,  "  The  Ordinaries  "  of  those  days  were 
Jthe  lounging  places  of  the  men  of  the  town,  and  the  "  fmi- 
I  ^tastie  gallaiitB,"  who  herded  together.*  Ordinaries  were  the 
■  ■yexohange  for  news,"  the  echomg  places  for  all  sorts  of  town- 
vfidk :  there  fchey  might  hear  of  the  last  'new  play  and  poem, 
vliBd  the  last  Iresh  widow,  who  was  sighing  for  some  knight 
vjto  make  her  a  lady ;  these  resorts  were  attended  also  "  to 
Bjiave  charges  of  housekeeping."  The  reign  of  James  I.  is 
Kfliaracterised  by  all  the  wantonitess  of  prodigality  among  one 
V'filasa,  and  all  the  penuriousness  and  rapacity  in  another,  which 
fc^et  in  the  dissolute  indolence  of  a  peace  of  twenty  years. 
PBut  a  more  striking  feature  in  these  "  Ordinaries  "  showed 
I  itself  as  soon  as  "  the  voyder  had  cleared  the  table."  Then 
I  tegan  "  the  shuffling  and  cutting  on  one  side,  and  the  bones 
r.rattling  on  the  other."  The  "  Ordinarie,"  In  fact,  was  a 
I  gambling-house,  like  those  now  expressively  termed  "Hells," 
I  iftnd  I  doubt  if  the  present  "  Infernos "  e.tceed  the  whole 
I'  iKahterie  of  our  ancestors, 

'  In  the  former  scene  of  sharping  they  derived  their  cant 
'  terms  from  a  rabbit-warren,  but  in  the  present  their  allusions 
partly  relate  to  an  aviary,  and  truly  the  proverb  suited  them, 
"  of  Ijirds  of  a  feather,"  Those  who  first  propose  to  sit  down 
to  play  are  called  the  leaders  ;  the  ruined  gamesters  are  the 

•  "  The  Meeting  of  Gullanta  at  an  Ordinarie,  or  the  Walkea  in  Fowlea," 
'1B03,  ia  the  title  of  a,  raie  tract  in  the  Mnlone  eolleniou,  iidt  in  the  Bod- 
Idan  Library.     It  is  a  eurious  picture  of  the  mtumere.  of  the  <iaj. 
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forlom'hope;  the  great  winner  is  the  raflr.-  n  eUnder-bfr 
who  L-ncoiiragM,  by  littto  vcntiirixi  himsull',  the  frcahly-ini- 
porti'd  gftllunt,  who  i»  culled  the  yull,  is  the  teooil-peeker s 
kiid  u  innnatrous  bird  of  prey,  who  is  always  hoveriitp;  rounl 
l\\v  tntile,  19  the  g»lUiftvp«rt  who,  at  a  pinch,  is  the  bcDOT'O' 
tout  Auilley  of  the  Orainnry. 

There  wa»,  bmiiles,  one  other  eharactor  of  an  original  eart^ 
apparently  the  Wend  of  none  of  the  party,  and  yet  in  befc; 
"  Ino  Atloa  whieh  supported  the  Ordiuarie  on  his  slioulden :"" 
ho  was  soroetimos  signitioantiy  called  the  impostor. 

The  ^H  is  n  yonng  man  whone  father,  a  citizen  or  a  s(][iiirc^ 
jnit  dead,  leaves  him  "  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  reato 
monev,  hesidei  pomo  hundreds  a-ycar."  Scouts  ura  sent  oitt, 
and  lie  in  ambush  for  him ;  they  discover  what  "  apothecarie's 
•hop  he  resorts  to  every  morning,  or  in  what  tobacco-shop  in 
FlM't-strcrt  he  takes  n  pipe  of  smoke  in  the  afternoon  ;"  ihs 
luual  resorts  ot  the  loungers  of  that  day.  Some  sharp  wit  of 
the  Ordiunrie,  a  pleasant  fellow,  whom  Robert  Greene  calls 
the  "  taker-np,"  one  of  universal  conversation,  lores  the  htSx 
ofscvcnhnndredft-year  to"The  Ordinarie."  A  ^/i  sets  the 
wholo  a\-iary  in  spirits ;  and  Decker  well  describes  the  flatter 
of  joy  and  cxpcctatK>n :  "  The  Itaden  maintained  themsdvci 
brave ;  the  Jbrtorit-^ajf,  that  drooped  before,  doth  now  gd- 
lantly  corao  on ;  the  e»gh  feathers  bis  nest ;  the  icood-p«dnr 
pcks  up  the  crumbs;  the  ^Q-yn^er  grows  fat  with  good 
feeding ;  and  the  ynU  himsdl',  at  whom  every  one  has  »  pnl^ 
bath  in  the  end  ccanw  feathers  to  keep  his  back  warn." 

DwtBg  the  fiUPt  progteaa  khnH^  Primoo  aod  Gledt,* 


C  MvaM  far  li:  O*  S  ftr  ] ^  aad  Ik  an  far  Oe  I 
Mid  tta  «  be  Ifeab  la^miCw  glials  talj.     Ik*  bn*  <tf  kiHto< 
■mlr  Snd  qas  far  tW  fwdit  «UA  tlN  rlifCT  sight  wk>  1  ^ 
«r  Mil  ka  DkMiIrt  fmfOT ;  if  tk  a>^  w»  «t  «Kiat  lul^  Okl 
a>^b««wtkiinMrs.- jfliawmaUtf  cM«i>bn,kilibir  * 
«««•*>*.-    (HH»tote(A«4la -HtBuaafe^tf 

m''mrmitm  th*  cmA  «h«Hto  ik*  an  iiahd  Kl^  tk» , 

Ite  1  i<  man*  fUtf.  fit  (to  M»  b  IS  k  hmt  m1  U  te  i^, 
bMw■»%wakiek:fWlk•kBu«B^l■l  lUri^  to  4;  ttaS* 
IWar.  O*  (A  fWllov  «Wk,  tf  w  kiul  IWTi»5»*ir  wUmC 

aB4s»4HU(iriKwdiVia^lk«Kii«wQMM<rf<nM«i — 

IB  &«■  (aa  ariOKr  MB*  wr  h«>  thwi3  |P,iiii*i  HirMd 
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lie  wants  for  no  admirable  advice  and  solemn  warnings  from 
two  eseellenb  friends ;  the  galUgroper,  and  at  length,  the 
impostor.  Ths g»ll-groper,  who  knows,  "to  half  an  acre," 
all  his  meaoE,  takes  the  gull  when  out  of  luck  to  a  aide-win- 
dow, and  in  a  whisper  tuks  of  "  dice  being  made  of  women's 
bones,  which  wonld  cozen  any  man:"  but  he  pours  his  gold 
pOQ  the  board  ;  and  a  bond  ir  rapturously  signed  for  the  next 
tpiarter-day.  But  the  gull-groper,  by  a  variety  of  expedients, 
■Toida  having  the  bond  duly  discharged;  he  contrives  to  get 
» judgment,  and  a  serjeanfc  with  his  maco  procures  the  for- 
feiture of  the  bond;  the  treble  value.  But  the  "impostor" 
e  of  the  milkiness  of  the  "gull-groper," — he  looks 
avour  under  heaven  froEO  any  man;  he  is  bluff  with, 
pil  the  Ordinarie ;  be  apita  at  random  ;  jingles  hia  spurs  into 
jmy  man's  cloak  ;  and  his  "  humour  "  is,  to  bo  a  devil  of  a 
4are-all.  All  fear  him  as  the  tyrant  they  must  obey.  The 
Render  gull  trembles,  and  admires  this  roysterer's  valour.  At 
Jength  the  devil  he  feared  becomes  his  champion  j  and  the 
poor  gull,  proud  of  his  intimacy,  hides  himself  under  tliis 
£agle's  wings. 

The  impostor  aits  close  by  his  elbow,  takes  a  partnership  in 
Jiis  game,  faraishes  the  stakes  when  out  of  luck,  and  in  truth. 
"does  not  care  how  fast  the  gull  loses ;  for  a  twirl  of  his 
mustachio,  a  tip  of  bis  nose,  or  a  wink  of  his  eye,  drives  all 
.fthe  losses  of  the  gullinto  the  profits  of  the  grand  confederacy 
the  Ordinarie.      And  when  the  impostor  has  fought  the 

il's  quarrels  many  a  time,  at  last  he  kicks  up  the  table; 

id  the  gull  sinks  himself  into  the  class  of  the  forlom-hope ; 

;  lives  at  the  mercy  of  his  late  friends  the  gull-groper  and 
(ihe  impostor,  who  send  bitn  out  to  lure  some  tender  bird  in 
feather. 

Such  were  the  Itelh  of  our  ancestors,  from  which  our 
'worthies  might  take  a  lesson ;  and  the  "  warren  "  ia  which 
^e  Audleys  were  the  eonie-eatchers. 

^unrcnnls  ;  if  7011  via  nattung  bat  the  cards  bbat  were  dealt  jon,  yoii 
I ;  if  jou  have  neitlier  Tih,  Tom,  Tidds,  King,  S'^cim,  Moami'sal, 
nor  Glcck,  yon  lose,  hacaiiBo  jpn  connt  as  many  cards  a»  yoo  had  in  tricis, 
which  mnst  iM  few  hy  raaaon  ot  the  hadaeas  of  yonr  hand  ;  if  yon  have 
Tib,  Tom,  Eing  luid  Qucm  of  tmrnps  in  your  hand,  yua  have  30  hy 
honouiB,  tliat  ia,  S  abavo  jaai  ova  cards,  beulJes  the  cards  you  win  hy 
theiD  in  play.  If  you  have  Tom  only,  wliich  ia  9,  and  the  Kiug  of  tmiops. 
'  ■  '  ■  3,  then  yoa  rackon  from  12,  13,  1*,  16,  till  yon  come  to  23,  and 
y  csard  nioa  so  many  penoe,  proats,  or  what  else  yon  plsy'd  for  ; 
id  if  yon  are  uoder  22,  yon  lose  as  many, " 
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But  to  return  to  our  Audley  ;  this  philosophical  ueorCT 
never  pressed  hard  for  his  dehts  ;  like  the  fowler,  he  never 
shook  his  uets  lest  he  might  startle,  satisfied  to  have  them; 
without  uppearing  to  hold  them.  With  great  foudnesb  he 
coinpared  his  "bonds  to  iitfunts,  ivbiah  battle  best  by  sle^ 
ing.  To  battle  is  to  be  nourished,  a  term  still  retained  at 
the  University  of  Oxford.  His  familiar  companions  were  all) 
subordinate  actors  in  the  great  piece  he  was  performing ;  lie 
too  had  his  part  in  the  scene.  When  not  taken  by  sorpiiset 
on  his  table  usually  lay  open  a  great  Bible,  with  Bidiop 
Andrews's  folio  Sermons,  which  often  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  railing  at  the  eovetousness  of  the  clet^y ;  declajing 
their  religion  was  "a  mere  preach,"  and  that  "the  time 
would  never  be  well  till  we  had  Queen  Elizabeth's  Protestants 
again  in  fashion."  He  w,i3  aware  of  all  the  evils  arising  out 
of  a  popalation  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  dreaded 
an  inundation  of  men,  spreading  like  the  spawn  of  cod. 
Hence  he  considered  marriage,  with  a  modem  political  econo- 
mist,  as  very  dangerous ;  bitterly  censuring  the  clergy,  whose 
children,  he  said,  never  thrived,  and  whose  widows  were  left 
destitute.  An  apostolical  life,  according  to  Audley,  required 
only  books,  meat,  and  drink,  to  he  had  for  fifty  pounds  a 
year!  Celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  and  all  the  mortifica- 
tions of  a  primitive  Christian,  were  the  virtues  practised  by 
this  puritan  among  his  money  bags. 

Yet  Audley'a  was  that  worldly  wisdom  which  derives  all  its 
strength  from  the  weaknesses  of  mankind.  Everything  was 
to  be  obtained  by  stratagem ;  and  it  waa  his  maxim,  that  to 
grasp  our  object  the  faster,  we  must  go  a  little  round  about 
it.  His  life  is  sud  to  have  been  one  of  intricacies  and  mys- 
teries, using  indirect  means  in  all  things ;  but  if  he  walked 
in  a  labyrinth,  it  was  to  bewilder  others ;  for  the  clue  was 
Btm  in  his  own  hand ;  all  he  sought  was  that  his  designs 
should  not  be  discovered  by  his  actions.  His  word,  wo 
are  told,  was  his  bond;  his  hour  was  punctual;  and  hts 
opinions  were  compressed  and  weighty  ;  but  if  he  was  true  to 
his  bond-word,  it  was  only  a  pai-t  of  the  system  to  give 
facility  to  the  carrying  on  of  his  trade,  for  he  was  not  strict 
to  his  honour ;  the  pnde  of  victory,  as  well  as  the  passion  for 
acquisition,  combined  in  the  character  of  Audley,  as  in  more 
tremendous  conquerors.  His  partners  dreaded  the  effects 
of  his  law-library,  and  usually  relinquished  a  claim  ratlior 
than   stand  a  latent  suit  against  a  quibble.       When  one 
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^Hkieuaced  him  by  showing  some  money-bags,  which  he  had 
^^Ensolved  to  empty  in  law  against  him,  Audley  theu  in  oSico 
^"'  in  the  court  of  wards,  with  a  Baroastie  grin,  asked  "Whether 
the  bags  had  any  bottom  ?"  "Ay!"  rephed  the  exulting 
possessor,  atriking  them.  "  In  that  case,  I  care  not," 
retorted  the  cynical  officer  of  the  court  of  wards  ;  "  for  in 
ilu3  court  I  have  a  coastant  spring  ;  and  I  cannot  spend  in 
other  courts  more  than  I  gain  in  this."  He  had  at  once  the 
meanness  which  would  evado  the  law,  and  the  spirit  which 
could  i-eaist  it. 

The  genius  of  Audley  had  crept  out  of  the  purlieus  of 
Guildhall,  and  entered  the  Temple;  and  having  often  sauntered 
at  "  Powlea"  down  the  great  promenade  which  was  reserved 
for  "  Duke  Humphrey  and  his  guests,"*  he  would  turn  into 
that  part  called  "The  Usurer's  Alley,"  to  talk  with  "Thirty 
in  the  hundred,"  and  at  length  was  enabled  to  purchase  his 
office  at  that  remarkable  mstitutioti,  the  court  of  wards. 
The  entire  fortunes  of  those  whom  we  now  call  wards  in 

»  chancery  were  in  the  hands,  and  often  submitted  to  the  arts 
or  the  tyranny  of  the  officers  of  this  court. 
'  When  Audley  was  asked  the  value  of  this  new  ofSce,  ha 
,  replied,  that  "  It  might  be  worth  some  thousands  of  pounds  to 
him  who  after  his  death  would  instantly  go  to  heaven;  twice  aa 
much  to  hiffi  who  would  go  to  purgatory :  and  nobody  knows 
what  to  him.  who  would  adventure  to  go  to  hell."     Such  was 

»fcke  pious  casuistry  of  a  wittyuanrer.  Whether  he  undertook 
^is  last  adventure,  for  the  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  he 
left  behind  him,  how  can  a  sceptical  biographer  decide? 
Audley  seems  ever  to  have  been  weak  when  temptation  was 
strong. 

Some  saving  qualities,  however,  were  mixed  with  the  vicioua 
ones  he  liked  best.     Another  passion  divided  dominion  with 

Qte  to  Siu^r's  edition  of  "Hall's  SBtiree,"  sayn  thepbrase  origi- 
■  sated  tiom  ihe  popular  bolief  that  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beauchnmp,  in  old 
^»  Paul's,  wasthatofHumphreyDnkeof  Glouceator.  Hence,  to  walk  nljout 
.le  aJBlea  dinncrlees  was  termed  dining  vith  IHike  Hiituplvny  /  ohd  a  poem 
lyBpeed,  termed  "The  Legend  of  hia  Grace, "  &0. ,  pnblislied  1674,  det^ 
'le  popular  idea — 

Nor  doth  the  dnVe  Ma  invilation  eend 
To  prineea,  or  to  those  that  on  them  tend. 
But  pays  his  kindness  to  a  hnngry  maw  ; 
His  cbaritj,  his  reason,  and  his  law. 
For,  to  SOT  truth,  Sanger  batk  hundreds  broaght 
To  dine  taitA,  him,  and  all  uot  worCU  a  groat. 


;ter  I 
■ide  ■ 
azs     ' 
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the  sovereign  one:  Audley'sBtrongcst  impressions  of  character  1 
were  cast  in  the  old  law-library  of  hia  youth,  and  the  pride  r 
of  legal  reputation  was  not  inferior  in  strength  to  the  rags 
for  money.  If  in  the  "court  of  wards"  he  pounced  on 
incumbrances  which  lay  on  estates,  and  prowlnl  about  t» 
diflcover  the  craving  wants  of  their  owners,  it  appears  that  he- 
sCLsq  received  liberal  fees  from  the  relatives  of  young  heirs,  b^  i 
protect  them  from  the  rapacity  of  some  great  persona,  bid^  l' 
who  could  not  certtKnly  eseeeil  Audley  in  subtilty.  He  wa> 
on  admit-ahlG  lawj'er,  for  he  was  sot  satisfied  with  liearin^, 
but  examiain^  his  dienta ;  which  he  called  "  pinching  ta& 
cause  where  he  perceived  it  was  foundered."  He  made  two 
observationa  on  clients  and  lawyers,  which  have  not  lost  their 
poignancy.  "  Many  chents  in  telling  their  case,  rather  plead 
than  relate  it,  so  that  the  advocate  heareth  not  the  true  state 
of  it,  till  opened  by  the  adverse  party.  Some  lawyers  seem 
to  keep  an  asaarance-otHce  in  their  chambers,  and  will  warrant 
any  cause  brought  unto  them,  knowing  that  if  they  fail,  they 
lose  nothing  but  what  was  lost  long  since — their  credit."  j 

The  career  of  Audley'a  ambition  closed  with  the  extio&-  I 
tion  of  the  "  coart  of  wards,"  by  which  he  incurred  the  losa-  I 
of  above  £100,000,    On  that  occasion  he  observed  that  "  Hi»   ' 
ordinary  losaes  were  as  the  shavings  of  hia  beard,  which  only 
grew  the  faster  by  them ;  hut  the  loss  of  this  place  was  hire 
the  cutting  off  of  a  memher,  which  was  irrecoverable."     The 
hoary  usurer  pined  at  the  decline  of  his  genius,  diseonraed  on 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  hinted  at  retreat.     A  faoetioua- 
friend  told  him  a  story  of  an  old  rat,  who  having  acquainted 
the  young  rata  that  he  would  at  length  retire  to  his  hole, 
desiring  none  to  come  near  him ;    their  curiosity,  after  some- 
d^9,  led  them  to  venture  to  look  into  the  hole ;  and  there  they 
discovered  the  old  rat  Bitting  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  Panuesaa 
cheese.     The  loss  of  the  last  £100,000  may  have  disturbed, 
his  digestion,  for  he  did  not  long  survive  his  court  of  wards. 

Such  was  this  man,  converting  wisdom  into  cunning,  | 
invention  into  trickery,  and  wit  into  cynieism.  Engaged  in 
no  honourable  cause,  he  however  showed  a  coind  resolved ;. 
making  plain  the  crooked  and  involved  path  he  trod.  Suiting 
et  absline,  to  bear  and  forbear,  was  the  great  principle  of  | 
Epictetus,  and  our  moneyed  Stoic  bore  all  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  living  Bmilingly,  while  he  forbore  all  the 
consolations  of  our  common  nature  to  obtain  his  end.  He 
died  in  unblest  celibacy, — and  thus  he  received  the  curses  of  \ 


I 
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the  living  for  Lis  rapine,  wliile  the  stranger  who  grasped  the 
million  he  bad  raked  together  owed  him  no  gratitude  at  his 

death. 

CHIDIOCK  TITCHBOURNE. 

I  HATE  alrenJy  drawn  a  picture  of  Jewish  history  in  our 
oountry;  the  present  ia  a  companiou-pieee,  exhibiting  s 
Bom  an  Catholic  one. 

The  domestic  history  of  our  country  awakens  our  fcoliugg 
far  more  than  the  public.  In  the  one,  we  reoogaiBe  ourselves 
SB  men  ;  in  the  other,  we  ore  nothing  but  p>oliticians.  The 
domestic  history  is,  indeed,  entirely  inrolved  in  the  fate  of 
the  puhhc ;  and  our  opiniona  are  related  according  to  the 
different  countries,  and  by  the  different  ages  wo  live  in ;  yet 
^sterns  of  polities,  and  modes  of  faith,  are,  for  the  individual, 
tut  the  chance  occurrences  of  human  life,  usually  found  in 
the  cradle  and  laid  in  the  grave  :  it  ia  only  the  herd  of  man- 
kind, or  their  artful  leaders,  who  fight  and  eurse  one  another 
with  BO  mnoh  sincerity.  Amidst  these  intestine  stru^les,  or, 
perhaps,  when  they  have  ceased,  and  our  hearts  are  calm,  we 
perceive  the  eternal  force  of  nature  acting  on  humanity: 
then  the  heroic  virtues  and  private  sufferings  of  persons 
engaged  in  an  opposite  cause,  and  acting  on  different  prin- 
ciples than  our  own,  appeal  to  our  sympathy,  and  even  excite 
our  admiration.  A  philosopher,  bom  a  Koman  Catholic,  aa- 
Buredly  could  commemorate  many  a  pathetic  history  of  some 
heroic  Huguenot;  while  we,  with  the  same  feeling  in  our 
heart,  discover  a  romantic  and  chivalrous  band  of  Catholics. 

Chidiock  Titohboume  ia  a  name  which  appears  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Anthony  Babington  against  Elizabeth,  and  the 
history  of  this  accomphshed  young  man  may  enter  into  the 
romance  of  real  life.  Having  discovered  two  interesting 
domestic  documents  relative  to  him,  I  am  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing a  name  and  a  character  which  have  such  claims  on  our 
sympathy. 

There  is  an  interesting  historical  novel,  entitled  "  Tlie 
Jesuit,"  whose  story  is  founded  on  this  conspiracy  ;  remark- 
able for  being  the  production  of  a  lady,  without,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  a  single  adventure  of  love.  Of  the  fourteen  cha- 
racters implicated  in  this  conspiracy,  few  were  of  the  stamp 
of  men  ordinarily  engaged  in  dark  assassinations.  Hume  has- 
told  the  story  with  his  usual  grace :  the  fuller  narrative  may 
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he  found  in  Camden ;  but  the  tale  may  yet  receive  from  the 
clinractor  of  Chidiock  Titchbourne,  a,  more  interesting  dose.' 

Some  youths,  worthy  of  ranking  with  the  heroes,  rathet 
than  with  the  traitore  of  Eng-land,  had  been  practised  on  l^ 
th(3  sabtilty  of  Ballard,  a  diagiiised  Jesuit  of  great  intr^ 
pidity  aud  talents,  whom  Camden  calls  "  a  silken  prieet  in  a 
soldier's  habit :"  for  this  versatile  intriguer  changed  into  all 
shapes,  and  took  up  all  nnmeE :  yet,  with  all  the  arts  of  -i 
politieal  Jesuit,  he  found  himself  entrapped  in  the  nets  of 
that  more  crafty  one,  the  Bubdolous  ■Walaingham.  BalUird 
Iiad  opened  himself  to  Babingion,  a  Catholic ;  a  youth  of 
large  fortune,  the  graces  of  whose  person  were  only  inferioc 
to  those  of  his  mind.  In  his  travels,  his  generous  temper 
had  been  touched  by  some  confidential  friends  of  the  Scottisn 
Mary  ;  aud  tte  youth,  susceptible  of  ambition,  had  been  re- 
commended to  that  queen  ;  and  an  iatercoui'se  of  letters  took 
4)lace,  which  seemed  as  deeply  tinctured  with  love  as  with 
loyalty.  The  intimates  of  Babington  were  youths  of  eon-* 
genial  tempers  and  studies  ;  and,  in  their  exalted  imaginationsj^ 
they  could  only  view  in  the  imprisoned  Maiy  of  Scotland  a- 
Bovereign,  a  saint,  and  a  woman.  But  friendship  the  moab*- 
tender,  if  not  the  most  sublime  ever  recorded,  prevEuled  amon^ 
this  band  of  self-devoted  victims ;  and  the  Damon  and  Pythiai 
of  antiquity  were  here  out-numbered. 

But  these  conspirators  were  surely  more  adapted  for  lovera 
than  for  politicians.  The  most  romantic  incidents  are  inter- 
woven ill  this  dark  conspiracy.  Some  of  the  letters  to  Mary' 
were  conveyed  by  a  secret  messenger,  really  in  the  pay  of 
"Walfiingham;  others  were  lodged  in  a  concealed  place,  covered 
by  a  loosened  stone,  in  tlie  wall  of  the  queen's  prison.  AU' 
were  transcribed  by  Walsjngham  before  they  reached  Mary. 
Even  the  spies  of  that  singular  statesman  were  the  com-' 
panions  or  the  servants  of  the  arch-conspirator  Ballard;  foE ' 
the  minister  seems  only  to  have  humoured  his  taste  in  assist--- 
ing  him  through  this  extravagant  plot.  Yet,  as  if  a  plot  of-^ 
HO  loose  a  texture  was  not  quite  penlous  enough,  the  estraor-  ■ 
diuary  incident  of  a  picture,  representing  the  seci'et  eonspi-  ' 
rators  in  pei-son,  was  probably  considered  as  the  highest'- 
stroke  of  political  intrigue!  The  aucomplished  Babingtoa* 
had  portrayed  the  conspirators,  himself  standing  in  the  midat 
of  them,  that  the  imprisoned  queen  might  thus  have  somftJ' 
kind  of  personal  acquaintance  with  them.  There  was  at  leasts 
as  much  of  chivahy  as  of  Maohiavelism  in  this  conspu'acy.J 
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This  very  picturej  before  it  was  delivered  to  Mary,  the  BubtJle 
Walgingham  bad  copied,  to  exhibit  t^  Eliznbetb  the  fiices  of 
Iter  secret  eaemies,  Houbraken,  in  his  portrait  of  Wal- 
nngbam,  has  introduced  in  tbe  vignette  the  incident  of  this 
picture  being  shown  tu  Elizabeth ;  a  circumstance  happily 
characteristic  of  tbe  genius  of  this  crafty  and  vigilant  stiites- 
jnan.  Camden  tells  us  that  Babiugtoa  had  first  inscribed 
beneath  the  picture  this  verse ; — 

Hi  mihi  sunt  comitcs,  quos  ipsa  pericula  du^junt, 
irheM  nre  m;  compiuiions,  vrhom  tbe  souit]  dttngcra  leail. 

But  as  this  verse  was  considered  by  Home  of  less^  heated 
fenoies  as  much  too  open  and  intelligible,  they  put  one  more 
ambiguous ; — 

Quop       -       - 

What  ore  tUese  tlii 

This  cstraordinary  collection  of  personages  must  have  oc- 

FWaioned  many  alarms  to  Elizabetb,  at  the  approach  of  any 

'atranger,  till  the  conspiracy  was  suffered  to  be  sufficiently 

matured  to  be  ended.     Once  she  perceived  in  her  walks  a  con- 

■  epirator;  and  on  that  occasion  erected  her  "  lion  port,"  repri- 

rinauding  her  captain  of  the  guards,  lond  enough  to  meet  the 

oonspirator's  ear,  that  "  he  had  not  a  man  in  liis  company 

who  wore  a  sword." — "Am  not  I  fairly  guarded  ?",eKolainied 

I  i:iizabeth. 

It  is  iu  the  progress  of  the  trial  that  the  history  and  the 

'  feelings  of  these  wondrous  youths  appear.     In  those  times, 

When  tbe  government  of  the  country  yet  felt  itself  unsettled, 

I  and  mercy  did  not  sit  in  the  judgment-seat,  even  one  of  the 

t  judges  oould  not  refrain  from  being  affected  at  the  presence  of 

BO  gallant  a  band  as  tlie  prisoners  at  the  bar :  "  Oh,  Ballard,. 

Bi^ard !"  the  judge  exclaimed,  "  what  hast  thou  done  'i     A 

Bort  (a  company)  of  brave  youths,  otherwise  endued  with  good 

gifts,  by  thy  inducement  hast  thou  brought  to  their  utter  ie- 

Btruotion  and  confusion,"     The  Jesuit  himself  commands  our 

respect,  although  ire  refuse  him  our  esteem ;  for  he  felt  some 

compunction  at  the  tr^cal  esecutiona  which  were  to  foUow, 

aud  "  wished  all  the  blame  might  rest  oa  him,  could  the 

shedding  of  his  blood  be  the  saving  of  Babington's  life !" 

When  this  romantic  band  of  Irienda  were  cdled  on  for  their 
defence,  the  most  pathetic  instances  of  domestic  affection 
appeared.  One  had  engaged  in  this  plot  solely  to  try  to  sav& 
hi3  friend,  for  he  had  no  hopes  of  it,  nor  any  wish  for  ^ 
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lie  had  observed  to  his  friend,  that  the  "  haughty 
ambitiouB  mind  of  Anthony  BaLington  would  be  the  destroOf 
tioD  of  liimself  and  his  friends ;"  nevorthelvsB  he  was  williuf 
to  die  with  tbem !  Another,  to  withdraw  if  posaible  one  of  thoBf . 
noble  youths  from  the  couBpirocy,  althougli  he  had  broken  i 
housekeeping,  said,  to  employ  his  own  language,  "  I  collt 
iHtck  my  servants  again  together,  and  began  to  keep  houw 
again  more  freshly  than  ever  I  did,  only  because  I  was  weaiy 
to  sec  Tom  Salusbury's  atraggliiig,  and  willicg  to  keep  him 
about  home."  Having  attempted  to  secrete  his  friend,  this 
gentleman  observed,  "  I  am  condemned,  becai;se  1  suiFered 
Salusbury  to  escape,  when  T  knew  he  was  one  of  the  coiispi- 
Tators.  IJy  case  is  liard  and  lamentable ;  either  to  betray  my 
fiiend,  whom  I  love  as  myself,  and  to  discover  Tom  Salusbury, 
the  beat  man  in  my  country,  of  whom  I  only  made  choice,  or 
else  to  break  my  allegiance  to  my  sovereign,  and  to  undo  my- 
eelf  and  my  posterity  for  ever."  Whatever  the  political 
casuist  may  determine  on  this  case,  the  social  being  caniai 
his  own  manual  in  the  heart.  The  principle  of  the  greateafe 
<hf  republics  was  to  Hufi'er  nothing  to  exist  in  competitioa 
with  its  own  ambition  ;  hut  the  Itomau  history  is  a  history! 
without  fathers  and  brothers !  Another  of  the  conspirator* 
rephed,  "  For  flying  away  with  my  friend  I  fulfilled  the  pati 
of  a  friend,"  "When  the  judge  observed,  that,  to  perform  hii 
friendship  he  had  broken  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  he 
bowed  his  head  and  confessed,  "  Therein  I  have  offended." 
Another,  asked  why  he  had  fled  into  the  woods,  where  he 
was  discovered  among  some  of  the  conspirators,  proudly  (or 
tenderly)  rephal,  "  For  company  !" 

When  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  passed,  then 
broke  forth  among  this  noble  band  that  spirit  of  honour, 
■which  surely  bad  never  been  witnessed  at  the  bar  among  so 
many  criminals.  Their  gi-eat  minds  seemed  to  have  reeon- 
-ciled  them  to  the  most  barbarous  of  deaths;  but  as  their 
estates  as  traitors  might  be  forfeited  to  the  queen,  their  sols 
anxiety  was  now  for  their  famihes  and  their  creditors.  One 
m  the  most  pathetic  terms  recommends  to  her  majesty's  pro- 
tection a  beloved  wife;  another  a  destitute  sister;  but  not 
among  the  least  urgent  of  their  suppHeations,  was  one  that 
tlieir  creditors  might  not  be  injured  by  their  untimely  end. 
The  statement  of  their  affairs  is  curious  and  simple,  "If 
mercy  be  not  to  be  had,"  exclaimed  one,  "  I  beseech  you,  my 

id  lords,  this ;  I  owe  some  sums  of  money,  but  not  very 
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mnch,  and  1  have  more  owing  to  nie ;  I  beseech  that  my 
debts  may  be  paid  with  that  which  ia  owing  to  uie." 
Another  prayed  for  a  pardon;  the  judge  comphmented  him, 
that  "he  wae  one  who  might  have  done  good  service  to  hia 
ooiinti7,"  but  declares  be  cannot  obtain  it. — "Then,"  said 
the  prisoner,  "  I  beseech  that  sis  angels,  which  such  an  one 
hatb  of  mine,  may  be  delivered  to  my  brother  to  pay  my 
debts." — "  How  much  are  thy  debts  ?"  demanded  the  judge. 
He  BKBwered,  "The  sanie  six  angels  will  discbai^e  it." 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  cata- 
strophe of  their  sad  story,  our  sympathy  must  accompany 
them  to  their  tragical  end,  and  to  their  last  words.  These 
heroic  yet  afTectionate  youths  bad  a  trial  there,  intolerable  to 
their  social  feelings.  TheteniRcproceGsofcjiecuting  traitors 
was  the  remains  of  feudal  bai'barism,  and  has  only  been 
abolished  very  recently.  I  must  not  refrain  from  panting 
this  scene  of  blood;  the  duty  of  an  historian  must  be  severer 
than  his  taste,  and  I  record  in  the  note  a  scene  of  this 
nature.*     The  present  one  was  full  of  horrors.     Ballard  was 

*  Let  not  tiie  deti^^ate  femalo  atnrt  fram  the  nsvollJiiE  s<!^^>  nof  eenGuxe 
tJie  "wriLer,  taacR  tliat  writer  ia  a  womnn — aappreHaiiig  lier  nva  agODj,  as 
■he  Bnpparted  on  her  lap  the  head  of  the  miserable  euSerer.  Tliis  account 
-was  drawn  ap  by  Mce.  Bliiabeth  Willonghby,  a  Catholic  lad;,  who,  amidat 
tlie  faurrid  execution,  could  etJU  her  ovu  feetingB  in  the  attempt  to  soften 
those  of  the  vietini :  she  wu  a  heroine,  with  a  tender  heart 

The  subject  was  oao  of  the  executed  Jesuits,  Hugh  Qreen,  who  often 
vent  by  the  oome  of  Ferdinand  Brouks,  according  to  the  custom  of  theee 
people,  who  disguised  ^eujfiolveb  by  double  names  :  he  Buffered  in  16  J2  ; 
and  this  nanatiTa  ia  taken  from  tha  curious  and  scacoe  folios  of  Dodd,  a 
Boman  Catholic  Church  History  of  England. 

"  riie  hangman,  cither  through  uuskilfalneas,  or  for  want  of  suSicient 
presenoe  of  mind,  had  ea  ill-performed  his  Rrat  duty  of  hanging  him,  that 
when  be  was  cut  down  he  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  able  to  sit  upright 
upon  the  ground,  viewing  the  crowd  that  stood  about  him.  The  per&m  vho 
ondertuok  to  quarter  him  was  one  Barefoot,  a  barber,  who,  being  very 
timorous  when  he  fuand  he  woe  to  attack  a  living  man,  it  was  near  half  an 
liour  befi^rs  the  sufferer  was  rendered  entirely  insensible  of  pain.  The  mob 
polled  at  the  rope,  and  threw  the  Jesuit  on  his  back.  Than  the  b^irber 
ininiediatelj  fell  to  work,  ripped  np  his  belly,  and  laid  the  flspa  of  sktn  oa 
lioth  sides  ;  the  poor  geutlemnn  bdng  so  present  to  himself  as  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  one  hand.  During  this  operation,  Um.  Elizabeth 
Willoughby  (the  writer  of  this)  kneeled  at  the  Jesuit's  head,  and  held  it 
bst  beneath  her  hands.  His  face  waa  covered  with  a  thick  sweat ;  the 
blood  i^ued  Siotu  his  mostb,  ears,  and  eyee,  and  his  forehead  burnt  wltb 
so  much  lient,  that  she  assnres  ua  the  could  scarce  endnre  her  hand  upon 
it.  The  bai-ber  was  atiU  under  a  great  couBtcrnation,"^IJnt  1  stop  my 
pen  amidst  these  circumstantial  horrors.  _. 
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first  exeeuted,  and  enatched  alive  from  the  gallows  to*bo 
embowelled  i  Babington  looked  on  with  an  undaunted  coun- 
tenance, steadily  gazing  on  that' variety  of  tortures  which  h» 
himself  was  in  a  moment  to  pass  through  ;  the  others  avierted*' 
their  faces,  fervently  praying.  When  the  executioner  begaa^i 
his  tremendous  office  on  Babington,  the  spirit  of  this  haughty" 
and  heroic  man  cried  out  amidst  the  agony,  Pai'ce  miki^ 
Domine  Jesic !  Sjiare  me,  Lord  Jeaus !  There  were  two, 
days  of  esecution  ;  it  was  on  the  first  that  the  noblest  ot 
these  youths  auiTered ;  and  the  pity  which  such  criminals  had 
excited  among  the  spectators  evidently  weakened  the  sense 
of  their  political  crime';  the  solemnity,  not  the  barbarity,  of 
the  punishment  aiTects  the  populace  with  right  feehugs. 
Elizabeth,  an  enlightened  politician,  commanded  that  on  tlie 
second  day  the  odious  part  of  the  sentence  against  traitors 
should  not  commence  till  after  their  death. 

One  of  these  generosi  adolescenluH,  youths  of  generous 
blood,  was  Chidiock  Titohboubnb,  of  Southampton,  the 
more  intimate  friend  of  Babington.  He  had  refused  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  aasassination  of  Elizabeth,  but  his'' 
reluctant  consent  was  inferred  from  his  silence.  ITis  address  ' 
to  the  populace  breathes  all  the  carelessness  of  life,  in  one' 
who  knew  all  its  value.  Proud  of  his  ancient  descent  from 
a  family  which  had  existed  before  the  Conquest  till  now 
without  a  stain,  he  paints  the  thoughtless  happiness  of  hi? 
days  with  his  beloved  friend,  when  any  object  rather  than 
matters  of  state  engaged  their  pursuits;  the  hours  of  misery 
were  only  first  known  the  day  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy. 
How  feelingly  he  po^es  into  the  domestic  scene,  amidst  his 
wife,  his  child,  and  his  sisters !  and  even  his  servants  1  Well 
might  he  cry,  more  in  tenderness  than  in  reproach,  "Friend- 
ship hath  brought  me  to  this !" 

"  ConntTTinen,  uid  mjr  demr  friends,  joa  expect  I  ahoiiM  apeak  Boma^  ' 
thing  ;  I  am  a  bad  urator,  and  my  text  is  worse  :  It  were  in  vain  to  eatec 
into  tlie  disQJUTBe  of  the  whole  matter  for  wbioli  I  am  brought  hither,  for 
that  it  bath  been  roTeoled  heretofore  ;  let  me  be  a  warning  to  alt  yoang 
gentlemen,  especially  generoni  adohgcfnlalis.  I  bad  a  friend,  a  dear 
ftiend,  of  whom  I  made  no  small  acconnt,  whose  friendship  Aoffi  brought 
mc  lo  tkii ;  be  told  me  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  deny,  as  tho;  had  laid  ^ 
It  down  t«  be  done  ;  bnt  I  alwaja  thought  it  impioBt<,  and  denied  to  be  S  " 
dealer  in  it ;  bnt  the  regard  of  mj  friend  eaaaed  me  to  be  a  man  in  whom 
the  old  proverb  was  veirfied  ;  I  was  silent,  and  so  consented.  Before  this 
thing  chanced,  we  lived  together  in  most  flourishing  estate  :  Of  whom  went 
report  in  the  Strand,  FUct-itreet,  and  elsewhere  about  London,  but  of 
"  "     ■  i(  and  Titchboarhel    No  threaholJ  waa  of  force  to  brave  our 
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_., .     ThoB  wo  IWed,  md  wanWd  notliing  tb  eouH  wiBli  for ;  nnd  (Jod 

IDW9  what  1«BB  in  my  Leiul  than  matter)  nf  ilale,     Hdw  give  me  leave  la 

"  e  misqrics  I  sustained  after  I  wns  acquainted  with  tJie  action, 

.     mojJBHtlj  oompare  niy  estate  to  tliat  of  Adnm'a,  wlio  oouJd  not 

iBtain  one  rttiu/  /orSirfrfcM,  to  enjoy  all  otlor  things  the  world  conid 
^ord  i  tiiB  tarror'tf  oonacience  awaited  me.  Aft«r  1  considered  the  dangers 
Vhereinlo  I  via  £tlten,  I-went  to  Sir  John  Petoi-s  in  Easei,  and  appointed 
B;  horsea  should  meet  me  at  London,  intending  to  go  down  into  the  oonutry. 
'  came  to  Limdon,  and  then  heard  that  all  was  hewrayed  ;  vhereopoa,  like 
idam,  we  fled  into  the  woode  to  hide  onrselvea.  My  dear  countrymen, 
«6r  wirowB  may  be  your  joy,  yet  miT  your  emiles  with,  tears,  and  pity  my 
It^jse  J  TomdejceiMled  from  u  ho\ise,  from  iao  hnjidi'rd  yeartbcfort   ' 
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jd  ;  far  all  «AicA  /  do  most  hearlibj  grieve.     I  expected  bobib 
though  I  deserved  nothing  lees,  that  the  remainder  of  my  yeara 
inight  in  soma  sfrt  ba»e  reoompenaed  my  fonnec  guilt;  whiah  seeing  I 
have  miased,  let  me  now  meditate  on  the  joys  I  hope  to  enjoy." 

Titchbourne  had  addressed  a  letter  to  liis  "dear  wife 
Agnes,"  the  night  before  ho  suffered,  which  I  discovered 
among  the  Harleian.  MSS.*  It  overflowB  with  the  most 
natural  f(Bling,  and  eontsuns  some  f.ouches  of  expression,  all 
Eweeteessllnd  tenderuesa,  which  mark  the  Shaltqjearean  era. 
The  same  MS.  has  also  preserved  a  more  precious  gem,  iu  a 
small  poem,  composed  at  the  same  time,  which  indicates  hia 
genius,  fertile  in  imagery,  and  fraught  with  the  melancholy 
philosophy  of  a  fine  and  wounded  spirit.  The  unhappy  close 
of  the  life  of  such  a  noble  youth,  with  all  the  prodigality  of 
his  feelings,  and  the  cultivation  of  bis  intellect,  may  still 
excite  that  sympathy  in  the  ffenerosis  adolescentulis,  which 
Chidiock  Titchbourne  would  have  felt  for  them  I 

"  A.  letter  written  by  Chehiock  TionEErEHK  the  night  before  he  anffored 
death,  vnto  his  wife,  dated  of  anno  15S6. 
"  To  the  mDEt  loving  wife  alive,  I  commend  me  vnto  her,  and  diyire  God 
to  blesae  her  with  all  happineaii,  pray  (or  her  dead  huaband,  aod  be  of  good 
Comfurte,  Cor  I  hope  iu  Jcaua  Chiiat  thii  morning  to  sesthefaee  of  my  maker 
and  vedeemer  in  the  moat  joyful  throne  of  hia  glorious  kmgdome.  Commend 
me  to  all  my  friends,  and  desire  them  to  pray  for  me,  and  in  all  eharitio 
to  pardon  me,  if  I  have  offanded  them.  Commend  me  to  my  aij:  flialars 
pooiB  daaolatfi  aoules,  adniae  thorn  to  seme  God,  for  without  him  no  good- 
neai  is  to  be  expected  :  were  it  pasaible,  my  little  »alec  Babb  :  the  darlings 
of  my  raiM  might  be  bred  by  her,  God  wonld  rewords  her  ;  bot  I  do  her 
wrong  I  confeaae,  tlmt  hnlli  by  my  tloaokio  negligence  too  little  for  hersalfe, 
to  add  a  farther  charge  vnto  her,  Deere  wife  forgive  me,  that  hare  by- 
tbese  meftna  so  much  impDVeHnbed  her  fortunes ;  patience  and  pardon  good 

•  nail.  M3S.  SS,  50.  ^B 


Chidiock  Titchboume, 

of  tbeae  OUT  necesBities  a  rertne,  and  la;  no  forUiap    j 

.     oa  my  nock  tban  listh  alrewlie  been.     Thera  be  certain  Jebti  iia%    I 

I  gire,  &nd  bnsan  I  know  uob  tlie  oriler  uf  the  laws,  jiiteuus  it  hatli  Uiken 
&OID  me  all,  forfeited  by  my  course  of  offence  to  her  uajnlic,  I  cannot 
ailuiE«  thee  to  benefit  mo  liereiii,  but  if  thera  f»U  oat  nbcrewith^,  Ink 
thou  be  discbnrgcd  for  Qod's  eake.  I  vill  not  that  you  tnrablo  youTMlf* 
iritli  the  pecfoRDUun  of  ilieae  matters,  my  own  huart,  bat  make  it  knnim 
to  my  nndes,  and  desire  them,  for  tba  hononr  of  Ood  and  ease  of  tbeiv 
amle,  to  tsjce  oore  c^  them  as  tbey  may,  and  especially  care  of  my  liilen 
bringing  up  the  buitben  a  itov  laide  on  them.  Not,  8ireet-alie<^,  wliat 
is  left  to  bsstoir  on  titee,  %  cmnll  joynture,  a  loull  raconipensa  ftir  tkj 
deaervinge,  tbeee  legaoies  fiillowinge  tu  be  thine  owne,  God  of  hia  tnfioito 
goodness  give  thee  grace  alwaiGB  to  remain  his  true  and  faichfall  aervant, 
Uiat  through  the  merita  of  his  bitter  and  blcase<l  psSBion  thou  must  become 
in  good  time  of  his  kingdom  with  the  blessed  numen  in  heaven.  May  (Ji« 
Holy  Ghort  eomfort  thee  with  all  neceaaaries  for  the  wealth  of  thy  soul  in 
the  -world  to  come,  where,  until  it  shall  please  aUai^ty  Gud  I  meete  the^ 
fstewell  lovlnge  wife,  farewell  the  dearest  to  me  oa  all  tin  earth,  farewell  I 
"By  the  hand  &om  llie  heart  of  thy  most  ^Ihful  Icuinge  husband, 

"  CniDUOCK   TlCHSBUBH." 


My  prime  of  youth  Is  but  a  frost  of  earea, 

My  feant  of  joy  is  but  a  dieb  of  pain, 
My  crop  of  com  is  but  a  Geld  of  tares. 

And  all  my  goodsa  is  but  rain  hope  of  gain. 
The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  I  saw  no  san, 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done ! 
My  spring  ia  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  sprung, 

Tbe  fruit  ia  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  tre  green, 
Hy  yonth  is  past,  aoi)  yet  I  am  but  yuun^, 

I  B-iw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen  ; 
My  thread  is  cat,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun, 
And  now  1  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done ! 
I  sought  for  death,  and  found  It  in  the  wombc, 

I  Inokt  for  lite,  and  yet  it  mui  a  shade, 
1  trade  the  groaud,  and  knew  it  was  my  tombe. 

And  now  I  dye,  and  now  I  am  but  n.ndo. 
The  glass  is  full,  and  yet  my  glass  ia  run ; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  1* 


*  This  pathetic  poem  has  been  printed  in  one  of  tbe  old  editions  Of  Sir 
Walter  Bawle^h's  Poems,  bnt  could  never  bnve  been  written  by  him.     ^ 
those  times  the  collectors  of  the  works  of  a  celebrated  writer  wonld  in 
any  fagitlve  pieces  of  merit,  and  pass  them  under  a  name  which  was  i  .. 
tain  of  securing  the  reader's  favour.     The  entire  poem  ia  every  liae  echoes 

•ffeoEngs  of  Chidioek  Titchbourns,  who  perished  with  all  the  blossoms 
fe  and  geoios  about  him  iu  the  May-lime  of  his  esistenee. 
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ELIZABETH  AKD  HEE  PAELIAMENT. 

The  year  1566  was  a  remarkable  pcrioci  in  the  domestic 
annals  of  our  great  Elizabeth ;  then,  for  a  moment,  broke 
forth  a  nohle  struggle  between  the  freedom  of  the  subject 
and  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign. 

One  of  the  popular  grievances  of  her  glorious  rcigo  was  the 
maiden  atati;  in  which  tlie  queen  persisted  to  live,  notwith- 
standing such  frequent  remonstrances  and  exhortations.  The 
.nation  in  a  moment  might  be  thrown  into  the  danger  of  a 
disputed  euccession ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  allay  that 
■ferment  which  existed  among  all  parties,  while  eaeh  was  fixing 
on  its  own  favourite,  hereafter  to  ascend  the  throne.  The 
birth  of  James  I.  this  year,  re-animated  the  partisans  of 
Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties  in 
England  unanimously  joined  in  the  popular  cry  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Elizabeth,  or  a  settlement  of  the  suoceaaion.  This 
was  a  Rubjeet  most  painful  to  tjie  thoughts  of  Elizabeth ;  she 
started  ftom  it  with  horror,  and  she  was  practising  every 
imaginable  artifice  to  evade  it. 

The  real  cause  of  this  repugnance  has  been  passed  over  by 
our  historians.  Camden,  however,  hintit  at  it,  when  ho 
places  among  other  popular  rumoui'a  of  the  day,  that  "men 
cursed  Huic,  the  queen's  physician,  for  dissuading  her  from 
marriage,  for  I  know  not  what  female  infirmity."  The 
qiieen's  physician  thus  ineurred  the  odium  of  the  nation  for 
the  integrity  of  his  conduct :  he  well  knew  how  precious  was 
her  life  !* 

This  fact,  once  known,  throws  a  new  light  over  her  con- 
duct J  the  ambiguous  eipressiona  which  she  constantly  em- 
ploys, when  she  alludes  to  her  marriage  in  her  speeehre,  and 
in  private  conversations,  are  no  longer  mysterious.  She  was 
always  declaring,  that  she  knew  her  subjects  did  not  love  ter 
BO  little,  as  to  wish  to  bury  her  before  her  time ;  even  in  the 

'  Foreign  anthors  who  liad  an  intGrcourae  witli  the  KngliBli  court  seam 
ta  have  been  better  informeil,  or  at  leaal  fntind  themMlvea  nnrler  lean 
reBtraiub  thaa  out  home-miters.  la  BbjIg,  note  x.  the  rcndar  will  And 
'  this  mTsteriooB  afiuir  claniBil  np  ;  and  at  length  in  one  of  oui  onu  ntil^rs, 
■Whitafcer,  in  hia  "Mary  Qaeea  of  Seols  ITindioitaJ,"  vol.  ii-  p.  S02, 
Elisabeth's  Answer  to  tie  6c8t  Addre™  of  lie  Commons,  on  her  marriage, 
in  Home,  toL  v.  p.  13,  is  now  mure  ialaliigible ;  ho  has  preacrreil  her 
fimcifai  Etyte.  ^^^ 
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letter  I  shall  now  give,  we  find  this  remariable  expression :— + 
urging  lier  to  marriage,  slie  said,  was  "  asking  nothing  !eM 
than  wishing  her  to  dig  her  grave  before  she  was  dead." 
Conscious  of  the  danger  of  her  life  by  marriage,  she  had  enr^ 
declared  when  she  ascended  the  throne,  that  "  she  would  li?^ 
and  die  a  maiden  <]^ueen :"  but  she  afterwards  discovered  tU. 
political  evil  reaaltiug  from  her  imfortunato  situation.  HeB: 
conduct  was  admirable ;  her  great  genius  turned  evec  her 
weakness  into  strength,  and  proved  how  well  she  deservei 
the  character  which  she  had  already  obtained  from  an.  eih 
l^htened  enemy — the  great  Sixtus  V.,  who  observed  of  herj 
dh'era  un  r/ran  eervello  di  Friiieipeasa  !  She  bad  a  [iriueely 
head-piece!  Elizabeth  allowed  her  ministers  to  pledge  he* 
royal  word  to  the  comrnons,  as  often  as  theyfoimd  necessary; 
for  her  resolution  to  marry  ;  she  kept  all  Eurape  at  her  feet, 
with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  her  choice ;  she  gave  ready  encou- 
ragements, perhaps  allowed  her  agents  to  promote  even  in- 
vitations, to  the  offers  of  ninrriage  she  received  from  crowned 
heads ;  and  all  the  coquetries  and  oajolings,  so  often  and  so 
fully  recorded,  with  which  she  freely  honoured  individuals, 
made  her  empire  anempireof  love,  where  love,however,  could 
never  appear.  All  these  were  merely  political  artifices,  to 
conceal  hor  secret  resolution,  which  was,  not  io  marry. 

At  the  birth  of  James  I.  as  Camden  says,  '■  the  sharp  and 
hot  spirits  broke  out,  accusing  the  (jueenthat  she  was  neg- 
lecting her  country  and  posterity."  All  "  these  humours," 
observes  Hume,  "  broke  out  with  great  vehemence,  in  a  new 
session  of  parliament,  held  after  six  prorogations."  The 
peers  united  with  the  commoners.  The  queen  had  an  empty 
exchequer,  and  was  at  their  mercy.  It  was  a  moment  of  high 
ferment.  Some  of  the  boldest,  and  some  of  the  most  British 
spirits  were  at  work  j  and  they,  ivith  the  malice  or  wisdom  of 
opposition,  combined  the  supply  with  the  succession ;  one  was 
not  to  he  had  without  the  other. 

This  was  a  moment  of  great  hope  and  anxiety  with  the 
French  court ;  they  were  flattering  themselves  that  her  reign 
was  touching  a  crisis;  and  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  then  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Eliaaheth,  appears  to  have 
been  busied  in  collecting  hourly  information  of  the  warm  do- 
hates  in  the  commons,  and  what  passed  in  their  interviews 
with  the  queen.  Wo  may  rather  be  astonished  where  he 
procured  so  much  secret  intelligence :  he  sometiracs  complains 
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bbafc  he  ia  nob  alile  t-o  acquire  it  as  fast  as  Catheriue  do  ^M 

Medicis  and  her  sou  Charles  IX.  wished.     There  must  have  ^M 

been  Englishmen  at  our  court  who  were  serving  as  French,  ^M 

spies.     In  a  private  collection,  which  consists  of  two  or  three  ^M 

hundred  original  letters  of  Charles  ££.,  Catheiine  de  Medicis,  ^M 

Henry   III.,  and  Marj^  of  Scotland,  &e.,  I   find  two  de-  ^M 

Ispatches  of  this  French  ambassador,  entirely  relating  to  the  H 

present  occurrence.  What  renders  them  more  curioua  is,  that 
the  debates  oa  the  question  of  the  succession  are  imperfectly 
given  in  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes's  journals  ;  the  only  resource 
open  to  UB.  Sir  Symonds  complains  of  the  negligence  of  the 
clerk  of  the  commons,  who  indeed  seems  to  have  exerted  his 
negligence,  whenever  it  was  found  most  agreeable  to  the 
court  party. 
PreviouH  to  the  warm  debates  in  the  commons,  of  which 
the  present  despatch  furnishes  a  lively  picture,  on  Saturday, 
12th  Octoher,  1566,  at  a  meeting  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
held  in  the  queen's  apartment,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nobility,  addressed  Elizabeth,  urging  her 
to  settle  the  suspended  points  of  the  succession,  and  of  her 
marri^e,  which  had  been  promised  in  the  last  parliament. 
The  queen  was  greatiy  angered  on  the  occasion  ;  she  would 
not  suffer  their  urgency  on  those  points,  and  spoke  with 
great  animation.  "  Hitherto  you  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
complain  of  me  ;  I  have  weU  governed  the  country  in  peace, 
and  if  a  late  war  of  little  consequence  has  broken  out,  whick 
might  have  occasioned  my  subjects  to  complin  of  me,  with 
mo  it  has  not  originated,  but  with  yourselves,  as  truly  I  be- 
lieve. Lay  your  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  blame  your- 
selves. In  respect  to  the  choice  of  the  succession,  not 
one  of  ye  shall  have  it;  tliat  choice  I  reserve  to  myself 
alone.  I  will  not  be  buried  while  I  am  living,  as  my  sister 
was.  Do  I  not  well  know,  how  during  the  life  of  my  sister 
every  one  hastened  to  me  at  Hatfield ;  I  am  at  present  in- 
clined to  see  iio  such  travellers,  nor  desire  on  this  your 
advice  in  auy  way.*  In  r^ard  to  my  marriage,  you  may 
see  enough,  that  I  am  not  distant  Irom  it,  and  jn  what 
respects  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom :  go  each  of  you,  and 
do  your  own  duty." 

*  A  curious  tnut  of  tlie  neglBCt  Qneen  Mary  axperienceJ,  whose  Ufa 
idag  oansiderod  very  uDcertaiii,  Bwt  ^1  ttie  iubriguer^  of  n  uourt  to  EUia- 
beth,  the  next  heir,  altliougti  tbeu  in  a  kind  of  sia\e  hapt'iBaameut. 
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27fh.  Octobar,  lEQS. 
"  81BB, 

"By  ray  last  despatch  of  the  21st  iustant,*  among  other 
mattere,  1  informed  your  mnjesty  of  what  was  said  on 
Saturday  the  Idth  as  well  in  parliament,  as  ia  the  chamber 
of  tlie  queen,  respecting  the  circumstance  of  the  Huccessittn  to 
this  cruwn ;  since  which  I  have  learned  other  particulan, 
which  occurred  a  little  before,  and  which  1  will  not  noV' 
omit  to  relate,  before  1  mention  what  afterwards  happened. 

"On  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  the  preaeat  month,  tiifl 
coriiptroller  of  the  queen's  householdf  moved,  in  the  lona 
house  of  parliament,  where  the  deputies  of  towns  and  coun- 
ties meet,  to  obtain  a  subsidy ;%  taking  into  consideratioB, 
among  other  things,  that  the  queen  had  emptied  the  exche- 
quer, as  well  in  the  late  wars,  aa  in  the  maintenanee  of  her 
ships  at  eea,  for  the  protection  of  her  kingdom,  and  her  aub- 
jecta ;  and  which  expenditure  has  been  eo  excessive,  that  it 
oould  no  further  be  supported  without  the  aid  of  her  good 
subjects,  whose  duty  it  was  to  offer  money  to  her  majesty, 
even  before  she  required  it,  m  consideration  that,  hitherto, 
she  had  been  to  them  a  benignant  and  courteous  mistress. 

"  The  comptroller  having  finished,  one  of  the  deputies,  a 
country  geatleman,  rose  in  reply.  He  said,  that  he  saw  bo 
occasion,  nor  any  pressing  necessity,  which  ought  to  mose 
Ler  majesty  to  ask  tor  money  of  her  subjects.  And,  in  regard 
to  the  ware,  which  it  was  said  had  exhausted  her  treasury, 
she  had  undertaken  them  for  herself,  as  she  had  thought 
proper;  not  for  the  defence  of  her  kingdom,  nor  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  subjects ;  but  there  was  one  thing  which 
seemed  to  him  more  urgent,  and  far  more  necessary  to  exa- 

*  This  ileapatcli  ia  a  meagra  aeconnt,  written  before  the  ambiEsador 
ubtoinad  nil  the  iofornmtioa  the  present  letter  displajs.  Tlie  chief  j)ar- 
tiunlara  I  ha»a  preserred  aboTe. 

+  By  Sii  Sjmonds  D'Ewes'a  Jonrnal  it  appears,  that  the  French  ambaa- 
saiir  had  mbtaken  the  day,  Wedutsday  tho  16th,  foe  TlinrBdar  tie  17th 
uf  Octaber.  The  ambassadin'  is  afteTvards  right  in  tUe  other  dates.  The 
persou  who  muvcd  the  house,  whom  he  eaUs  "Lc  Schidlcgac  de  la  Koyst," 
vaB  Sir  Edward  Rageia,  comptroller  of  her  uiajeetj'a  household.  The 
motion  vaa  eeconded  hj  Sic  WiUiam  Oeni,  who  entered  more  laigely  into 
the  partionlars  of  the  queen's  charges,  incntred  in  the  defence  of  NeiB- 
Uaven,  in  France,  the  repairs  of  her  nnvj,  and  the  Irish  war  with  O'Neii. 
In  the  present  narraliie  we  fnllj  discoyer  the  spirit  of  the  independent 
memhera ;  and,  at  its  eloae,  that  part  of  the  secret  bistory  of  EUzabeth 
wliich  an  powerfiilly  dcTelopes  her  inajastic  ohauicter, 

original  says,  "  ung  subBida  de  qnatre  salz  poor  liure." 
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mine  conceiiiing  this  campaign ;  whicli  was,  how  the  laoney 
raised  Iiy  the  late  subsidy  had  hecn  spent ;  and  that  every  one 
who  hod  had  the  handling  of  it  should  produce  their  accounts, 
that  it  might  he  known  if  the  monies  had  heen  well  or  ill  spent. 

" On  this,  risen  one  named  Mr.  Basche*  purveyor  of  the 
marine,  and  also  a  member  of  the  said  parliament ;  who 
shows  that  it  was  moat  necessary  that  the  commons  should 
vote  the  said  auhsidies  to  her  majesty,  who  had  not  only  been 
at  vast  charges,  and  was  so  dally,  to  maintain  a  great  number 
of  ships,  but  also  in  building  new  onea ;  repeating  what  the 
comptroller  of  the  household  had  said,  that  they  ought  not  to 
wait  till  the  queen  asked  for  supplies,  hut  should  make  a 
Toluntary  offer  of  their  services. 

"  Another  country  gentleman  rises  and  replies,  that  the 
said  llasche  had  certainly  his  reasons  to  speak  for  the  queen 
in  the  present  case,  since  a  great  deal  of  her  mtyestj's  monies 
lor  the  providing  of  ships  passed  through  his  hands  ;  and  the 
more  he  consumed,  the  greater  was  his  prolit.  According  to 
his  notion,  there  were  but  too  many  purveyors  in  tliis  king- 
dom, whose  noses  had  grown  so  long,  that  they  stretched 
from  London  to  the  west.t  It  was  certainly  propor  to  know 
if  aU  they  levied  by  their  commission  for  the  present  cam- 
paign was  entirely  employed  to  the  queen's  profit.'  Nothing 
further  was  debated  on  tlmt  day. 

"  The  Friday  following  when  the  subject  of  the  aubsidj 
was  renewed,  one  of  the  gentlemen-deputies  showed,  that  the 
ijueeu  having  prayed;t  for  the  last  subsidy,  had  promised,  and 
pledged  her  laith.  to  her  Euhjecta,  that  after  that  one  she 
never  more  would  raise  a  single  penny  on  them ;  and  pro- 
mised even  to  free  them  from  the  wine-duty,  of  wliich  pro- 
mise they  ought  to  press  for  the  performance  ;  adding,  that  it 
was  I'ar  more  necessary  for  this  kingdom  to  speak  concerning 

*  This  gentleman's  name  dneB  not  appear  in  Sir  Syraonda  D'Ewes'a 
Jouiitat.  UoDE.  Le  Mothe  Feiielon  bu,  howerer,  the  imcommcn  merit, 
cuntiBTj  to  Hie  amtom  of  his  nitien,  of  wnting  an  English  uajae  eamewliitt 
teeognisable ;  fur  Edward  Baache  was  one  of  the  general  aurreyors  of  ths 
Tictualling  af  the  queea'a  ships,  1S73,  as  I  find  In  the  Lonsduvne  MS5., 
vol,  ivi.  art.  69. 

+  In  Uie  original,  "  Da  anoimt  le  nea  ei  iDdg  qn'il  e'eatendait  deapnia 
Londres  jusquoB  «u  pajs  d'Weat." 

J  This  term  is  rBmarkable.  In  tbaorigjniil,  "taBnjnaajnnt  iwijiiei!^," 
whiuh  in  Cotgrave'e  Diotionary,  a,  conlempomiy  work,  is  csplained  hy,~~ 
"  To  get  Ijy  pmier,  ubtaiu  tij  soit,  oompasa  by  intreiity,  procnra  lij  reqnest." 
7hia  BigniBciint  expresaLon  cuoveys  Uie  real  notion  it  tiiis  venenble  'Whig, 
l^efure  Wliiggism  hod  received  a  denuminadon,  and  formed  a  party. 
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an  heir  or  successor  to  tlieir  crown,  and  of  her  marriage,  tftaa 
of  a  Eubsidy, 

"  The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday  the  19th,  they  all  be- 
gan, with  the  exception  of  n  single  voice,  a  loud  outcry  for 
the  succesBion.  Amidst  these  confused  Toices  and  cries,  mm 
of  the  council  prayed  them  to  have  a  little  patience,  and  with 
time  they  ahould  be  satlafied;  but  that,  at  this  momen^' 
other  mattere  pressed, — it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  queen 
about  a  subaidy.  '  Ho !  no  ! '  cried  the  deputies, '  we  are  ei-"' 
pressly  eharged  not  to  grant  anything  until  the  queen  ro-^ 
solvedly  answers  that  wluoh  we  now  ask:  and  we  require yo« 
to  inform  her  miyes(^~qf  our  intention,  which  is  such  as  wd 
ore  commanded  to  b^'  aU  oLe  towns  and  subjects  of  this  kin^ 
dom,  whose  deputies"We  aSe.  We  further  rei^uiro  an  act,  or 
acknowledgment,  of  our  hai^ng  delivered  this  remonstrance, 
that  we  may  satisfy  otw  rB^)ectiTe  towns  and  counties  that 
we  have  peribrmeiV  ogjr  eharj^e.'  They  alleged  for  an  escuSe, 
that  if  they  had  ofnitted  afy  part  of  this,  their  lieadt  would 
anmer/or-  it.     We  shall  see  what  will  come  of  this* 

"Tuesday  the  22nj, "the  principal  lords,  and  tlie  bishops  of 
London,  York,  Winchester,  and  Durham,  went  together,  after 
dinner,  from  the  parliamBnt  to  the  queen,  whom  they  found 
in  her  private  apartment.  There,  alter  those  who  were  pre- 
sent had  retired,  and  they  remained  alone  with  her,  the  great 
treasiu^r  having  the  preeedeuco  in  nge,  spote  first  in  the 
name  of  all.  He  opened,  by  saying,  that  the  commons  had 
required  them  to  unite  in  one  sentiment  and  agreement,  to 
solicit  her  majesty  to  give  her  answer  as  she  had  promised,  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  the  crown ;  declaring  it  was  necessity 
that  compelled  them  to  urge  this  point,  that  theymight  pro- 
vide against  the  dangers  which  might  happen  to  the  king- 
dom, if  they  continued  without  the  aoeurity  they  asked.  This 
had  been  the  custom  of  her  royal  predecessors,  to  provide  long 
beforehand  for  the  sacoession,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom ;  that  the  commons  were  all  of  one  opinion,  and  so 
resolved  to  settle  the  suecession  before  they  would  speakabout 
a  subsidy,  or  any  other  matter  whatever ;  that,  hitherto, 
nothing  but  the  most  trivial  discussions  had  passed  in  parlia- 
ment, and  BO  great  an  assembly  was  only  wasting  their  time, 
and  saw  themselves  entirely  useless.  They,  however,  sup- 
plicated her  majesty,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  declare  her 

•  The  French  amtiaffifldori  no  donbt,  fluttered  tmiBelE  and  his  msster^ 
that  all  Uiia  ' '  parlHjice"  conld  only  cIom  in  insurroetion  and  civil  war. 
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will  on  tliis  point,  or  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  parliament, 
80  that  ev^erj'  one  might  retiru  to  his  homu. 

"  The  l)ul(e  of  Norfolk  then  spoke,  and,  after  hira,  every  one 
of  the  other  lords,  according  to  his  rank,  holding  the  same 
strict  conformity  with  thtt  of  the  great  treasurer. 
■  The  queen  returned  no  sofher  answer  than  she  had  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,  to  another  party  of  the  same  company ; 
Baying  that  '  The  commons  were  very  rebellions,  and  that 
they  had  not  dared  to  have  attempted  such  tilings  during  the 
life  of  her  father :  tliat  it  wasjiet^or  them  to  impede  her 
affairs,  and  that  it  did  not  Jrf£oBj^»\ subject  to  compel  the 
sovereign.  What  they  askw.  ivitBmdfiiing  less  than  ivisliing 
her  to  dig  her  grave  hefojBsli^^tu  gead.'  AddresEing  her- 
self to  the  lords,  she  sai*  gfl^*i^i  do  what  you  will ;  as- 
for  myself,  I  shall  do  notbin^-^hi^  ^cording  to  my  pleasure. 
All  the  resolutions  whieh  j^f  rftrfmake  can  have  no  force 
without  my  consent  an4  g^^onjy ;  hesideti,  what  you  desire 
■  is  an  affair  of  much  too  Jgaljinportance  to  be  dedared  to  a. 
knot  of  hare-brains.*  I  wM  take  counsel  with  men  who  un- 
derstand Justice  and  the  laws,  as  I  am  deliberating  to  do :  I 
will  choose  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  able  I  can  find  in  my 
kiogdor\  for  consultation,  and  after  having  their  advice,  I  \riU 
then  discover  to  you  my  will.'  On  this  she  dismissed  them 
in  great  anger. 

"  Ey  this,  sire,  your  majesty  may  perceive  that  this  queen 
is  every  day  trying  new  inventions  to  escape  from  this  passage 
(that  is,  on  iiiing  her  marriage,  or  the  succession).  She 
thinks  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  principally  the  cause  of 
this  insistingit  which  one  person  and  the  other  stand  to  ;  and 
is  so  angried  against  him,  that,  if  she  can  find  any  decent  pre- 
test to  arrest  him,  I  think  she  will  rot  fail  to  do  it ;  and  he 
himself,  as  I  understand,  has  already  very  little  doubt  of  this.{ 

•  In  Iha  origiDKl,  "  A  nng  taa  de  cerveauli  si  legieres." 

i-  Ulie  word  ia  tbe  oiiginai  U  hmitance;  an  expreaaive  word  as  used  by 
tbB  FfGncli  ambassador;  but  wliicb  Boi/er,  in  bis  Di(!tiDiULf7,  iloabts 
TbelbEr  it  be  Frencb,  altbougU  ha  givea  a  modem  aathorit; ;  tbo  present 
IB  macb  more  ancieat. 

X  Tbe  Duko  of  Knriblk  wna,  "  witbout  oonipariBDn,  tbe  first  subject  in 
SnglaDd  ;  and  tbe  qnnlitiea  of  iiis  mind  oorrespoaded  vith  Lis  LigL  Etation," 
sajs  Iliuue.  He  oloaed  bis  career,  at  length,  tlie  victim  of  love  and 
ambitioB,  ia  bis  attempt  to  marr;  tbs  Scuttieh  M1U7.  So  great  and 
faonourable  a  mau  could  only  be  a  criminal  bj  halvea ;  inO.  to  Bucb,  tbs 
Ecaffold,  and  not  the  throne,  ia  reatrred,  when  tbey  engage  in  enterprises, 
vhiob,  by  their  secrecy,  in  tbe  ejea  of  a  joaloUG  Bovcreign,  n^uuie  tbe  form 
and  the  guilt  of  a  conspiracy. 
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The  duke  toid  the  carl  of  Northumberland,  that  the  queen 
remaiucd  steadf'uat  to  her  own  opinion,  and  would  take  aa^ 
other  advice  than  Iier  o^vn,  and  would  dc> everytliing^  herxelf.''* 

The  storms  in  our  parliament  do  not  neccssanly  end  ii 
political  ahipwreekB,  whenever  the  head  of  the  ^vernmenfc  i 
an  Elizabeth.  She,  indeed,  sent  down  a  prohibition  to  that^ 
'  house  from  all  debate  on  the  subject.  But  when  she  diaii 
oovered  a  spirit  in  the  commons,  and  language  as  bold  aa  bo^ 
own  royal  style,  she  knew  how  to  revoke  the  esasperatio^) 
prohibition.  She  oven  oharmed  them  by  the  manner ;  for  th«d 
commons  returned  her  "  prayers  and  thanks,"  and  accom-^ 
pauicd  them  with  a  subEidy.  Her  majesty  found  by  espeaf 
rience,  that  the  present,  like  other  passions,  waa  more  easily 
calmed  and  quieted  by  following^  than  resiKting,  observes  Sis. 
Symonda  D'Ewes, 

The  ^sdom  of  Elizabeth,  however,  did  not  weaken  her  in* 
trepidity.  The  struggle  was  glorious  for  both  parties ;  butJ 
how  she  escaped  through  the  storm  which  her  mjsterioaaf 
conduct  had  at  once  raised  and  quelled,  the  Eweetness  and  th» 
sharpness,  the  commendation  and  the  reprimand  of  her  nobis 
speech  in  closing:  the  parliament,  ore  told  by  Hume  with  thft 
usual  felieity  of  his  narrative.* 


PiiiKCE  Henet,  the  son  of  Jamea  I.,  whose  premature  death 
was  lamented  by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  poets  and  histo- 
rians, unquestionably  would  have  proved  an  heroic  and  cnili. 
tary  character.  Had  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  whole  face 
of  our  history  might  have  been  changed;  the  days  of  Aain-. 
court  and  CresFj'  had  been  revived,  and  Henry  IX.  had 
rivalled  Henry  V.  It  is  remarkable  that  Prince  Henry  re- 
sembled that  monarch  in  his  featureSj  as  Ben  Jonson  has  truly ' 
recorded,  though  in  a  complimentary  verse,  and  as  we'  may' 
see  by  his  picture,  among  the  ancient  English  ones  at  DuL. 
wich  College.  MerliUj  in  a  masque  by  Jonson,  addresses 
Prince  Henry, 

Tet  reata  that  other  thunderbolt  of  war, 
Harry  tie  Fifth ;  to  whom  in  face  you  are 
So  like,  B&  late  would  bare  yon  ao  ia  worth. 

•  Hume,  Tol.  T.  e.   39;  at  tha  close  of  3586. 
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A  youth  who  perisbed  in  his  dghteenth  year  haa  furnished 
■the  subject  of  a  volutne,  which  even  the  deficient  animation 
of  its  writer  has  not  deprived  of  attraction.*  If  the  juvenile 
age  of  Prince  Henry  has  proved  sacii  a  theme  for  our  admira- 
tion, we  may  be  curiouB  to  leam  what  this  extraordinary 
jouth  was  even  at  an  earlier  period.  Authentic  anecdotes  of 
children  are  rare  ;  a  child  has  seldom  a'  biographer  by  his  side. 
We  have  indeed  been  recently  treated  with  "  Anecdotes  of 
Children,"  in  the  "  Practical  Education"  of  the  hterary  family 
of  the  Edgeworths ;  but  we  may  presume  that  as  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  delighted  in  pieces  of  curious  machinery  in  his  bousf, 
theae  automatic  infants,  poets,  and  metaphysicians,  of  whom 
afterwards  we  have  heard  no  more,  seem  to  have  resembled 
other  automata,  moving  without  any  native  impulae. 

Prince  Henry,  at  a  very  early  age,  not  exceeding  five  years, 
evinced  a  tlioughtfulnesa  of  character,  extraordinary  in  a  child. 
Something  in  the  formation  of  this  early  character  may  be 
attributed  to  the  Countess  of  Mar.  This  lady  had  been  the 
nurse  of  James  I.,  and  to  her  care  the  king  intruBted  the 
prince.  She  is  descrihedin  a  manuscript  of  the  times,  as  "an 
ancient,  Tirtuous,  and  severe  lady,  who  was  the  prince's  go- 
verness from  his  cradle."  At  the  age  of  five  years  the  prince 
was  consigned  to  his  tutor,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Adam  New- 
ton, a  man  of  learning  and  capacity,  whom  the  prince  at 
length  chose  for  bis  secretary,  The  severity  of  the  old 
countess,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  his  tator,  were  not  re- 
■oeived  without  affection  and  reverence ;  although  not  at  times 
without  a  shrewd  excuse,  or  a  turn  of  pleasantry,  which  latter 
faculty  the  princely  boy  seeius  to  have  possessed  ia  a  very 
high  degree. 

The  prince  early  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
hopes  of  those  who  were  about  his  person.  A  manuscript 
naiTative  has  been  preserved,  which  was  written  by  one  who 
tells  uE,  that  he  was  "an  attendant  upon  the  prince's  person 
since  he  was  under  the  age  of  three  years,  having  always  dili- 
gently observed  his  disposition,  behaviour,  and  speeches. "t 
It  was  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Lord  and  Lady  Limiley  that 
the  writer  of  these  anecdotes  drew  up  this  relation.  The 
manuscript  is  without  date ;  hut  as  Lord  Lumley  died  in 
April,  160D,  and  leaving  no  heir,  his  library  was  then  pur- 
chased for  the  prince,  Henry  could  not  have  reached  his 

•  Dr,  BircL'i  Life  otthia  Prince.  t  Harlclnn  MS.,  C391. 
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fifteenth  year;  this  manuBcript  was  evidently  compOBed 
earlier :  so  tbat  the  latest  aQccdotes  cuuld  not  liuve  □ccurredt 
beyond  his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year, —  a  time  of  li^ 
when  few  children  can  furnish  a.  curious  miscellany  aboo^ 
themselres,  ,  • 

The  writer  set  down  every  little  circumstance  he  conai 
dered  worth  noticing;,  ats  it  occurred.  I  Bhall  attempt  &  sorjt 
of  arrangement  of  the  most  intereBtiiig,  to  show,  hy  an  unitji 
of  the  facta,  the  characteristic  touches  of  the  mind  and  diij 
positions  of  the  princely  boy. 

Prince  Henry  in  his  childhood  rarely  wept,  and  enduraj 
pain  without  a.  groan.  "When  a  boy  wrestled  with  him  ii) 
earnest,  and  threw  him,  be  was  not  "  seen  to  whine  or  weep 
at  the  hurt."  His  sense  of  justice  was  early;  for  when  his 
playmate  the  little  Eurt  of  Mar  ilt-treated  one  of  his  pages, 
Henry  reproved  his  puerile  friend :  "  I  love  you  because  yoi» 
are  my  lord's  son  and  my  cousin ;  but,  if  you  be  not  betteit 
conditioned,  I  will  love  such  an  one  better,"  naming  .th«f 
child  that  had  eomplained  of  him. 

The  first  time  he  went  to  the  town  of  Stirling,  to  meet 
the  king,  observing  without  the  gate  of  the  town  a  stack  oj 
corn,  it  iiincifully  struck  him  with  tlie  sliape  of  the  top  liei 
used  to  play  vrith,  and  the  child  exclaimed,  "  Tliat'a  a  good 
top."  "  Why  do  you  not  thea  play  with  it  'i"  he  was  an- 
swered. "  Set  you  it  up  for  me,  and  I  will  play  with  it." 
This  is  just  the  fancy  which  we  might  expect  in  a  lively 
child,  with  a  shrewdness  in  the  retort  above  its  years. 

His  martial  character  was  perpetually  discovering  itselfi 
When  asked  what  instrument  be  bked  best,  he  answered,  "a 
trumpet."  We  are  told  that  none  could  dance  with  monj 
grace,  but  that  he  never  delighted  in  dancing ;  while  be  per- 
formed his  heroieal  esercisea  with  pride  and  delight,  mortf 
particularly  when  before  the  king,  the  constable  of  Castile, 
and  other  ambassadors.  He  was  mstructed  by  his  master  to 
handle  and  toss  the  pike,  to  march  and  hold  himself  in  aa 
affected  style  of  stateliness,  according  to  the  martinets  of 
those  days ;  but  he  soon  rejected  such  petty  and  artificial 
fashions  ;  yet  to  show  that  this  dislike  arose  from  no  want  ol 
skill  in  a  trifling  accomplishment,  he  would  sometimes  resume 
it  only  to  laugh  at  it,  and  instantly  return  to  bis  own  natural 
demeanour.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  one  of  these  mar- 
tinets  observmg  that  they  could  never  be  good  soldiers 
imless  they  always  kept  true  order  and  measure  in  marching. 
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"What  tlien  muufc  they  do,"  cried  Henry,  "when  they  wade 
through  a  swift-running  water  ?"  In  all  things  freedom  of 
action  from  his  own  native  impulse  he  preferred  to  tlie  set- 
tled rules  of  his  teachers ;  and  when  his  physician  told  hiai 
that  he  rode  too  fast,  ho  replied,  "  Must  I  ride  by  rules 
of  physic  ?"  When  he  was  eating  a  cold  capon  in  cold 
weather,  the  physician  told  hun  that  that  was  not  meat  for 
the  weather.  "  Tou  may  see,  doctor,"  said  Henry,  "  that 
my  cook  is  no  astronomer."  And  when  the  same  physician, 
observing  him  eat  cold  and  hot  meat  together,  protested 
a^ust  it,  "  I  cannot  mind  that  now,"  swd  the  royal  !)oy, 
facetiously,  "  though  they  should  have  run  at  tilt  together  in 
ray  belly," 

His  national  affections  were  strong.  When  one  reported 
to  Henry  that  the  King  of  France  had  s^d  that  Lis  liastard, 
as  well  as  the  bastard  of  Normandy,  might  conquer  EngLind, 
the  princely  boy  esolaimed,  "I'll  to  cufis  with  him,  if  he  go 
about  any  such  means,"  There  was  a  dish  of  jelly  before 
the  princCj  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  with  three  lilies ;  and  a, 
kind  of  buffoon,  whom  thu  prince  used  to  banter,  said  to  the 
prince  that  that  dish  was  worth  a  crown.  "Ay!"  exclaimed 
the  future  English  hero,  "  I  would  I  had  that  crown !" — "  It 
would  be  a  great  dish,"  rejoined  the  buffoon.  "How  can 
that  be,"  rejoined  the  prince,  "since  you  value  it  hut  a 
crown  ?"  When  James  I.  asked  him  whether  he  loved 
EngliEhmen  or  FrenehCnen  better,  be  replied,  "  Englishmen, 
because  ho  was  of  kindred  to  more  noble  persons  of  England 
than  of  France ;"  and  when  the  king  inquired  whether  he 
loved  the  English  or  the  Germans  better,  ho  replied  the 
English  ;  on  which  the  king  observing  that  his  mother  was 
a  tterman,  the  prince  replied,  "  '  Sir,  you  have  the  wyte 
thereof;'- — a  northern  speech,"  adds  the  writer,  "  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say, — you  are  the  cause  thereof." 

Born  in  Scotland,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  at  a 
time  when  the  mutual  jealonsies  of  the  two  nations  were 
running  so  high,  the  boy  often  had  occasion  to  eipresa  tho 
unity  of  affection  which  was  really  in  his  heart.  Being 
qneitioncd  by  a  nobleman,  whether,  after  his  father,  he  had 
rather  be  king  of  England  or  Scotland,  he  asked,  "  Which  of 
them  was  beat?"  Being  answered,  that  it  was  England; 
"Then,"  said  the  Scottish-born  prince,  "would  1  have 
both!"  And  once,  in  reading  this  vo«e  in  Virgil, 
Tro8  T;riasve  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetar. 
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the  Loy  said  lie  would  make  use  or  tliat  vei-se  for  himself 
with  a  iliglit  alteration,  thus, 

Asglus  ScDlnsTe  mihi  oollo  diacrimiue  sgutor. 

IIcj  was  careful  to  Iteep  alive  the  same  rucling  in  anoth^ip 
poi't  of  the  IJt/itish  dominions ;  and  the  young  prince  appeaQi. 
to  Imve  been  regarded  with  great  affection  by  the  Welslv; 
for  when  once  the  prince  asked  a  gentleman  at  what  mark  Ho 
should  shoot,  the  courtier  pointed  with  levity  at  a  Welshman 
who  was  present.  "  Will  you  see,  then,"  Baid  the  princely, 
boy,  "how  I  will  shoot  at  Welshmen?"  Turning  his  baoK 
from  him,  the  prince  shot  hia  arrow  in  the  air.  When  a 
Welshman,  who  had  taken  a  large  carouse,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  bL-art  and  his  head,  eaid  in  the  pi-esence  of  the  king,  thai 
the  pi-ince  should  have  40,000  WeUhmen,  to  wiut  upon  him 
against  any  king  in  Christendom;  the  king,  not  ft  little 
jealous,  hastily  inquired,  "  To  do  what  ?"  The  little  prince 
turned  away  the  momentary  alarm  hy  his  i'acetiousnesa :  "  To 
cut  off  the  heads  of  40,000  leeks." 

Hie  bold  and  martial  character  was  discoverable  in  minut» 
(urcumatances  like  these.  Eating  in  the  king's  presence  a  disli 
of  milk,  the  kin^  asked  him  why  he  ate  so  much  child's 
taeat.  "Sir,  it  is  also  man's  meat,"  Henry  replied;  and 
immediately  after  having  fed  heartily  on  a  partridge,  the 
king  observed  that  that  meat  would  make  him  a  coward, 
according  to  the  prevalent  notions  of  the  age  respecting  diet; 
to  which  the  young  prince  replied,  "though  it  be  hufc  a 
oowardlv  fowl,  it  shall  not  make  me  a  coward."  Once  taking 
strawbwries  with  two  spoons,  when  one  might  have  sufficed, 
our  infant  Mars  gaily  exclaimed,  "The  one  I  use  as  arapi^ 
and  the  other  as  a  dagger!" 

Adam  Newton  appears  to  have  filled  his  office  as  preceptor 
with  no  servility  to  the  capricious  fancies  of  the  princely 
boy.  Desirous,  however,  of  cherishing  the  generous  spiiw 
and  playful  humour  of  Henry,  his  tutor  encouraged  a  free- 
dom of  jesting  with  him,  which  appears  to  have  been  carried 
at  times  to  a  degree  of  momentary  irritabiHty  on  the  sido  of 
the  tutor,  by  the  keen  humour  of  the  boy.  \Vhile  the  royal 
pupil  held  his  master  in  equal  reverence  and  affection,  the 
gaiety  of  his  temper  sometimes  twitched  the  equability  or 
the  gravity  of  the  preceptor.  When  Newton,  wishing  to 
set  an  example  to  the  prince  in  heroic  exercises,  one  day 
practised  the  pike,  and  tossing  it  with  such  little  skill  as 
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rto  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  young  prince  telling  him 
of  hia  failure,  Newton  obviousiy  lost  his  temper,  observing, 
that  "  to  find  fault  was  an  evil  humour,"  "  Master,  I  take 
the  humour  of  you."  "It  becomes  not  a  prince,"  observed 
Newton,  "  Then,"  retorted  the  young  prince,  "  doth  it  worse 
become  a  prince's  master !"  Some  of  these  harmlesa  biolter- 
ings  arc  amusing.  When  his  tutor,  playing  at  shuffle-board 
with  theprince,  blamed  bim  for  changing  so  often,  and  taking 
op  a  piece,  threw  it  on  the  hoard,  and  missed  his  aim, 
the  prince  smilingly  exclwmed,  "Well  thrown,  master;"  on 
which  the  tutor,  a,  little  vexed,  eaid  "  he  would  not  strive 
with  a  prince  at  shuffle-board."  Henry  observed,  "Tet  you 
gownsmen  should  be  best  at  such  eieroiaes,  which  are  not 
meet  for  men  who  arc  more  stirring."  The  tutor,  a  little 
irritated,  said,  "  I  am  meet  for  whipping  of  boys."  "  You, 
Taunt,  then,"  retorted  the  prince,  "that  which  a  ploughman 
or  cart-driver  can  do  better  than  you."  "I  can  do  more," 
said  the  tutor,  "  for  I  can  govern  foolish  children."  On 
which  the  prince,  who,  in  his  respect  for  his  tutor,  did  not 
caro  to  carry  tho  jest  farther,  rose  from  the  table,  and  in  a 
low  voice  to  those  near  hint  said,  "  ho  had  need  bo  a  wise  man 

»  that  could  do  that."  Nentonwas  sometimes  sevore  in  bi» 
chastisement ;  for  when  the  prince  was  playing  at  goff,  and 
having  warned  his  tutor,  who  was  standing  by  in  conversa- 
tion, that  he  was  going  to  strike  the  ball,  and  having  lifted 
np  the  goit'-club,  some  one  observing,  "  Beware,  sir,  that  yoa 
hit  not  Mr.  Newton !"  the  prince  drew  back  the  cliib,  but 
smilingly  observed,  "Had  I  done  so,  I  had  but  p^d  my 
debts."  At  another  time,  when  he  was  amusing  himself  with 
the  sports  of  a  child,  his  tutor  wishing  to  draw  him  to  mora 
manly  exercises,  amongst  other  things,  said  to  him  in  good 
humour,  "God  send  yon  a  wise  wife!"  "That  she  may 
govern  yon  and  me !"  said  the  prince.  The  tutor  observed, 
that  "  he  had  one  of  his  own ;"  the  prince  replied,  "  But 
mine,  if  I  have  one,  would  govera  your  wife,  and  by  that 
means  would  govern  both  you  and  me !"  Henry,  at  this 
early  age,  excelled  in  a  quickness  of  reply,  combined  with 
reflection,  which  marks  the  precocity  of  his  intellect.  His 
tutor  having  laid  a  wager  with  the  prince  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
■'  seeing  him  forget  himself  once  or  twice,  staading  in  that 
" -posture,  the  tutor  said,  "  Sir,  the  wt^er  is  won,  you  havs 
fwlud  twice."    "  Master,"  replied  Henry,  "  Saint  Peter's  cock 
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crew  tlirioe." — A  nmsician  having  played  a  voluntary  in  hia 
presence,  was  requested,  to  play  the  same'iigiua.  "I  could 
not  for  the  kingdom  of  Spain,"  said  the  musician,  "for  this 
were  harder  than  for  a  preacher  to  repeat  word  liy  word  a  ser- 
inon  that  he  had  not  learned  byro1;e."  A  clergyman  standing 
by,  observed  that  he  thought  a  preacher  might  do  tliat:" 
"Perhaps,"  rejoined  the  young  prince,  "for  a  bishopric4" 

The  natural  facetiousness  of  his  temper  appears  irequently 
in  the  good  humour  with  which  the  little  prince  was  accus- 
tomed to  treat  his  domestics.  He  had  two  of  opposite  cha- 
racters, who  were  frequently  set  by  the  ears  for  the  sake  of 
the  sport;  the  one,  Murray,  nicknamed  "the  tailor,"  loved 
Lis  liquor;  and  the  other  was  a  stout  " trencherman."  The 
king  desired  the  prince  to  put  an  end  to  these  broils,  and  to 
make  the  men  agree,  and  that  the  agreement  shoujd  he 
written  and  suhseiibed  by  both.  "  Then,"  said  the  prince, 
"must  the  drunken  tailor  subscribe  it  with  chalk,  for  he 
cannot  write  his  name,  and  then  I  will  make  them  agree  upon 
this  condition — that  the  trencherman  shall  go  into  the  cellar, 
and  drink  with  Will  Murray,  and  Will  Murray  shall  make  a 
great  wallet  for  the  trencherman  to  carry  hia  victuals  in." — 
One  of  hia  servants  liaving  cut  the  prince's  finger,  and  sucked 
out  the  blood  with  his  mouth,  that  it  might  heal  the  more 
easily,  the  young  prince,  who  expressed  no  displeasure  at  the 
accident,  said  to  him  pleasantly,  "  If,  which  God  forbid !  my 
father,  myself,  and  the  rest  of  hia  kindred  should  iiul,  you 
mighttflaim  the  crown,  for  you  have  now  in  you  the  blood- 
royal," — Our  little  prince  once  resolved  on  a  hearty  game  of 
play,  and  for  this  puipose  only  admitted  his  young  gentlemen, 
and  eseluded  the  men :  it  happened  that  an  old  servant,  not 
aware  of  the  injunction,  entered  the  apartment,  on  which  the 
prince  told  I'Jt"  he  might  play  too  j  and  when  the  prince  was 
asked  why  he  admitted  this  old  man  rather  than  the  other 
men,  he  rejoined,  "  Because  he  had  a  right  to  be  of  their 
number,  for  Senem  bin  puer," 

Nor  was  Henry  suaeeptible  of  gross  flattery,  for  when  once 
he  wore  white  shoes,  and  one  said  that  he  longed  to  kiss  his 
foot,  the  prince  said  to  the  fawnuig;  courtier,  "Sir,  I  am  not 
the  pope;"  the  other  replied  that  "he  would  not  kiss  the 
pope's  foot,  eseept  it  were  to  bito  off  his  great  toe."  The 
prince  gravely  rejoined :  "  At  Eome  you  would  be  glad  to  kiss 
his  foot  and  forget  the  rest," 

It  was    then   the   mode,  when  the  king    or    the   prince 
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travelled,  to  sleep  with  their  siiite  at  the  houses  of  the  nohi- 
Ijty ;  ami  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  host  were  usually  dis- 
pkyod  in  the  reception  given  to  the  royal  guest.  It  happened 
..that  in  one  of  these  excoraiona  the  prince's  Bervants  complained 
tiiat  they  had  been  obHged  to  go  to  bed  aupperless,  through 
flie  pinching  pareimony  of  the  house,  wliieti  the  little  prince 
at  the  time  of  hearing  seemed  to  take  no  great  notice  of,  The 
nest  morning  the  lady  of  the  house  coming  to  pay  her  respects 
to  him,  she  found  him  turning  over  a  volume  that  had  many 
pictures  in  it ;  one  of  which  was  a  painting  of  a  company 
sitting  at  a  banquet:  this  he  showed  her.  "I  invite  you, 
madam,  to  a  feast."  "  To  what  feast?"  she  asked.  "To 
this  feast,"  said  the  boy.  "  What !  would  your  highness 
give  me  but  a  pmnted  feast  ?"  Fixing  liis  eye  on  her,  he 
said,  '^0  better,  madam,  is  found  in  thia  lioiwe."  There 
was  a  Selicacy  and  greatness  of  dpirit  in  this  ingenious  repri- 
mand far  excelling  the  wit  of  a  child. 

According  to  this  anecdote-writer,  it  appears  that  James 
the  First  probably  did  not  delight  in  the  martial  dispositjona 
Mi  his  son,  whose  habits  and  opinions  were,  in  all  respects, 
forming  themselves  opposite  to  his  own  tranquil  and  literary 
character.  The  writer  says,  that  "  his  majesty,  with  the 
tokens  of  love  to  him,  would  sometiniea  iBtiilace  sharp 
speeches,  and  other  demonstrations  of  fatherly  severity." 
Henry,  who  however  lived,  though  he  died  early,  to  become 
a  patron  of  ingenious  men,  and  a  lover  of  genius,  was  himself 
at  least  a^  much  enamoured  of  the  pike  as  of  the  pen.  The 
king,  to  rouse  him  to  study,  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  apply 
more  diligently  to  hia  book,  his  brother,  duke  Charles,  who 
aeemed  already  attached  to  study,  would  prove  more  able  for 
government  and  for  the  cabinet,  and  that  himself  would  be 
only  fit  for  field  exercises  and  miUtary  affairs.  To  liis  father, 
the  little  prince  made  no  reply ;  but  when  his  tutor  one  day 
reminded  him  of  what  hia  father  had  said,  to  stimulate  our 
young  prince  to  literary  diligence,  Henry  ^ked,  whether 
he  thought  his  brother  would  prove  so  good  a  scholar.  His 
tutor  replied  that  he  was  likely  to  prove  so.  '  Then,'  re- 
joined our  little  prince,  '  will  I  make  Charles  Ai'chbishop 
of  Canterbury.'" 

Our  Henry  was  devoutly  pio'is,  and  rigid  in  never  per- 
mitting before  him  any  licentious  language  or  manners.  It 
is  well  known  that  James  the  First  had  a  habit  of  swearing, 
^-expletivea  in  conversation,  which,  in  truth,  only  espresaal 
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the  warmth  of  his  feelings ;  but  in  that  age,  when  Paritanisiik 
had  ahready  posaessed  half  the  nation,  an  oath  was  considered 
as  nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  Henry  once  made  a  keen 
allusion  to  this  verbal  frailty  of  his  father's ;  for  when  he 
was  told  that  some  hawks  were  to  be  sent  to  him,  but  it  wa» 
thought  that  the  king  would  intercept  some  of  them,  he  re- 
plied, ^'  He  may  do  as  he  pleases,  for  he  shall  not  be  put  to 
the  oath  for  the  matter."  The  king  once  asking  him  what 
were  the  best  verses  he  had  learned  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil^ 
Henry  answered,  "  These : — 


*  Bex  erat  iBneas  nobis,  quo  juBtior  alter 
Neo  pietate  fuit,  nee  bello  major  et  armis.' 


»> 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  puerile  anecdotes  of  a  prince  wha 
died  in  early  youth,  gleaned  from  a  contemporary  manuscript, 
by  nn  eye  and  ear  witness.  They  are  trifles,  but  trifles  con- 
secrated by  his  name.  They  are  genuine ;  and  the  philosopher 
knows  how  to  value  the  indications  of  a  great  and  heroic 
character.  There  are  among  them  some  which  may  occasion 
an  inattentive  reader  to  forget  that  they  are  all  the  speeches 
and  the  actions  of  a  child ! 


THB  DUET  OF  A  ICASTBE  OF  THB  GSEEMONIES. 

Or  court-etiquette  few  are  acauainted  with  the  mysteries, 
and  still  fewer  have  lost  themselves  in  its  labyrinth  of  forms. 
Whence  its  origin  ?  Perhaps  from  those  grave  and  courtly 
Italians,  who,  in  their  petty  pompous  courts,  made  the  whole 
busincHH  of  their  eflemmato  days  consist  in  pimctilios ;  and, 
wan  tin  j;  realities  to  keep  themselves  alive,  ^ected  the  mere 
shadows  of  life  and  action,  in  a  world  of  these  mockeries  of 
state.  It  suited  well  the  genius  of  a  people  who  boasted  of 
elementary  works  to  teach  how  affironts  were  to  be  given,  and 
how  to  be  taken ;  and  who  had  some  reason  to  pride  them- 
selves in  prodtftng  the  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione,  and.  the 
Galateo  of  Delia  Casa.  They  carried  this  refining  temper 
into  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  when  a  court  was  to  be 
the  theatre,  and  monarchs  and  their  representatives  the 
actors.  Precedence,  and  other  honorary  discriminations, 
establish  the  useful  distinctions  of  nuiks,  and  of  individuals ; 
but  theii*  minuter  court  forms,  subtilised  by  Italiiui  conceits, 
with  an  erudition  of  prv^ocdouts,  and  a  logic  of  nioo  distiuc- 
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Ifions,  imparted  a  mock  dignity  of  seience  to  the  Holemn  fop- 
tterios  ol'  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  exhausted  all  the 
Hcnlties  of  liis  soul  on  the  equipoiiderance  of  the  first  place 
of  inferior  degree  with  the  last  of  a  superior ;  who  tumed  into 
a  political  contest  the  platting  of  a  chair  and  a  stool ;  made  a 
reception  at  the  stairs'-head,  or  at  the  dooi-,  raise  a  olash 
between  two  rival  nations ;  a  visit  out  of  time  require  a  nego- 
tiation of  three  months ;  or  an  awkward  invitation  produce 
a  sudden  fit  of  sickness ;  while  many  a  rising  antagonist,  in 
the  formidable  shapes  of  amhassadors,  were  reaJy  to  despatch 
a  ooiuier  to  their  courts,  for  the  omission  or  neglect  of  a 
single  punctilio.  The  pride  of  nations,  in  pacific  times,  has 
only  these  means  to  maintain  their  jealousy  of  power :  yet 
■faoald  not  the  people  he  grateful  to  the  sovereign  who  am- 
fines  his  campaigns  to  his  drawing-room:  whose  field-marshal 
is  a  tricing  4naster  of  the  ceremonies ;  whose  stratagems  are 
only  to  save  the  inviolability  of  court-etiquett« ;  and.  whose 
battles  of  peace  are  only  for  precedence  ? 

I  When  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Carlisle,  our  ambassadors 
extraordinary  to  the  conrt  of  France,  in  1624,  were  at  Paris, 
to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta,  and  to 
join  in  a  league  against  Spain,  before  they  showed  then-  pro- 
positions,  they  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  in  what  mannw 
Cardinal  Bicuelieu  would  receive  them.  The  Marquis  of 
Ville-aux-Clers  waa  employed  in  this  negotiation,  which 
tppearud  at  least  3&  important  as  the  marriage  and  the  le^ue. 
He  brought  for  answer,  that  the  cardinal  would  receive  them 
as  he  did  the  omhasaadors  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Spain ;  that  lie  could  not  ^ve  them  the  right  hat^d  in  hia 
own  lionse,  because  he  never  honoured  in  this  way  those 
ambassadors ;  but  that,  in  reconducting  them  out  of  his 
room,  he  would  go  farther  than  hewag  accustomed  to  do,  pro- 
vided that  they  would  permit  him  to  cover  this  unusual  pro- 
ceeding with  a  pretext,  that  the  others  might  not  draw  any 
consequences  from  it  in  their  favour.  Our  ambassadors  did 
not  disapprove  of  this  expedient,  but  they  begged  time  to 
receive  the  instructions  of  his  majesty.  As  this  would  create 
a  considerable  delay,  they  proposed  another,  which  would  set 
'  ftt  rest,  for  the  moment,  the  panaltUo.  They  observed,  that 
if  the  cardinal  would  feign  himself  sick,  they  would  go  to 
e  him :  on  which  the  cardinal  immediately  went  to  bed, 
id  an  interview,  so  important  to  both  nations,  took  place, 
id  articles  of  great  difficulty  were  discussed  by  the  cardinal's 
o2 
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bedside !      When  the  Nimcio  Spada  would  have  roade  the 
cardinal  jealouA  of  the  pretenEions  of  the  Englii^li  ambasisadDrs, 
and  reproached  him  with  yielding  hia  precedence  to  them,  the 
cardiniil  denied  this.     "  I  never  go  before  them,  it  U  true,  but  i 
likewise  I  never  accompany  them ;  I  wait  for  them  only  in'  J 
the  chamber  of  audience,  either  seated  in  the  most  honoON  3 
able  place,  or  stuidiDg  till  the  table  is  ready  :    I  am  always  ,1 
the  first  to  epeak,  and  the  first  to  be  eeated ;   aod  l>eeides,  I  ] 
have  never  chosen  to  return  their  visit,  which  has  made  the  J 
£ar1  of  Carlisle  so  outrageooG."* 

Such  was  the  ludicrous  gravity  of  those  court  etiquettes,  at  1 
punctiUoi,  combined  with  political  eouBequences,  of  which  I'  ] 
am  now  to  exhibit  a  picture. 

When  James  the  First  ascended  the  throne  of  hia  united   < 
kingdoms,  and  promised  himself  and  the  world  long  halcyon    \ 
days  of  peace,  foreign  princes,  and  a  long  train  of  ambas- 
aadora  from  every  Em'opean  power,  resorted  to  the  English 
court.     The  pacific  mouarch,  in  emulation  of  au  ofiice  which 
already  existed  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  created  that  of  Mab-  ■ 
TEB  or  THE  CEEBMOKiEa,  alter  the  mode  of  France,  observes 
Boger  Coke.t     This  was  now  found  necessary  to  preaerve  tl 
state,  and  allay  the  perpetual  jealousies  of  the  representativi 
of  their  sovereigns.    The  first  officer  was  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor,  J 
with  an  aBsistant,  Sir  John  Finett,  who  at  length  succeeded 
him,  under  Charles  the  First,  and  seems  to  have  bean  more 
amply  blest  with  the  genius  of  the  place;  his  soul  doted  on 
the  honour  of  the  office ;  and  in  that  age  of  peace  and  of  cere> 
mony,  we  may  be  astonished  at  the  subtilty  of  his  inventive 
shifte  an^  contrivances,  in  quietijig  that  school  of  angry  and 
rigid  boys  whom  he  had  imder  his  care — the  ambassMlors  of 
Europe ! 

Sir  John  Finett,  like  a  man  of  genius  in  office,  and  living 
too  in  an  age  of  diaries,  has  not  resisted  the  pleasanb  labour 
of  perpetuating  his  own  narrative. §     He  has  told  every  cir- 

*  La  Vie  de  Cord.  lUchelieo,  aaoDfiaDus,  tint  writtea  bj  J.  Le  Clerc, 
1696,  vol,  i.  yp.  118—125. 

t  "  A  Detectian  ol  the  Cout  and  Sute  of  Englasd,"  ral.  i  p.  13. 

i  Stove's  Amial^  p.  621. 

^  I  give  tha  title  of  tliia  ntre  volnme.  ' '  Finetd  Fhilorsuds  :  Some 
clioice  ObBervntionB  of  Sic  John  Finett,  Knight,  and  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies  to  tlie  two  lut  Kinga  ;  touching  the  reception  and  precedence,  the 
treatment  and  audience,  the  panctilioa  and  coatots  of  foirea  tunbasaadois 
in  England.  Lcnali  ligaiu  Mundiim.  1866."  This  veiy  enrions  diuj 
vns  pabliahed  aiUr  the  author's  death  by  bia  friend  James  Hoirell,  the 
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.  curastanoe,  witb  a  clironological  exactitude,  which  passed  in 
hia  province  as  master  of  tJjG  oeremonieB  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  was  a  busy  actor  amidst  the  whole  diplomatic 
corps,  we  shall  not  he  siirpriaed  bj  discovering,  in  this  small 
volume  of  great  curiosity,  a  vein  of  secret  and  authentic  his- 
tory ;  it  throws  a  new  light  on  many  important  events,  in 
which  the  historians  of  the  times  are  deficient,  who  had  not 
the  knowledge  of  thla-assidaous  observer.  But  my  present 
puj'pose  is  not  to  treat  Sir  John  with  all  the  ceremonious 
puncliliog,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  arbiter ;  nor  to 
quote  him  on  grave  subjects,  which  future  historians  may 
well  do. 

This  volume  contains  the  rupture  of  a  morning,  and  the 
peace-malt  in  gu  of  an  evening ;  sometimes  it  tells  of  "  a  ciasJt 
between  the  Savoy  and  Florence  ambassadors  for  precedence ;" 
— now  of  "quettiont  betwiit  the  Imperial  and  Venetian 
ambassadors,  concerning  titles  and  vuits"  how  th''y  were  to 
address  one  another,  and  who  was  to  pay  the  first  visit  !^- 
then  "the  Frendiman  takes  earcepiiong about ^Zaci>jy."  This 
historian  of  the  levee  now  records,  "  that  the  French 
ambassador  gets  ground  of  the  Spanish ;"  but  soon  after,  so 
eventful  were  these  drawing-room  politics,  that  a  day  of  festi- 
val has  passed  away  in  suspense,  while  a  privy  council  has 
been  hastily  summoned,  to  inquire  -wTiy  the  French  ambas- 
sador bad  "  a  deduction  of  rheum  in  his  teeth,  besides  a  fit 
-  of  the  ague,"  although  he  hoped  to  bo  present  at  the  same 
festival  next  year  !  or  being  invited  to  a  mask,  declared  "  his 
stomach  would  not  agree  with  cold  meats  :"  "  thereby  point- 
ing" (shrewdly  observes  Sir  John)  "at  the  invitation  and 
presence  of  the  Spanish  ambasssidor,  who,  at  the  mask  the 
CJiristmas  hffore,  had  appeared  in  the  first  place." 

Sometimes  we  discover  our  mMter  of  the  ceremonies  dis- 
entangling himself  and  the  lord  chamberlain  from  the  most 
provoking  perplaiitieB  by  a  clever  and  civil  lie.  Thus  it 
happened,  when  the  Muscovite  ambassador  would  not  yield 
precedence  to  the  French  nor  Spaniard.  On  this  occasion,  Sir 
John,  at  his  wits'  end,  contrived  an  obscure  situation,  in  which 
the  EuBs  imagined  he  was    highly  honoured,  as  there  he 

ifBlI-laiown  writer ;  HDii  Oldys,  whose  literary  cnrioaity  aettrceiy  anything 
In  onr  domestic  literntnrB  has  eacaped,  hns  anaiyesd  the  volnma  with  his 
BccuBtomed  caxe.  He  mentions  that  there  vas  n,  manDBCript  \a  b^ing, 
moTB  full  than  thfl  one  pabliahed,  of  which  I  bays  not  boon  able  to  learn 
'ftttther. — Briiidi  Librariaxi,  p.  188. 
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enjojed  a  full  sight  of  the  kinj^'s  face,  thoujij^h  he  could  sn 
nothing  of  the  cntertsdnment  itself;  while  the  other  anibas- 
sndon  were  ao  kind  as  "not  to  take  eiception,"  not  caring 
alxtat  the  Busaian,  from  the  remoteness  of  his  country,  and 
the  little  intercut  that  court  then  had  in  Europe !  But  Sir 
John  displayed  even  a  holder  invention  whtn  the  Muscovite, 
At  his  reception  at  Whitehall,  complMncd  that  only  one  lord 
was  in  w^ting  at  the  stairs' -head,  while  no  one  hail  mot  him 
m  the  court-yard.  Sir  John  assured  him  that  in  England  it  I 
was  considered  a  ^eator  honour  to  be  received  by  one  Itnrd 
than  by  two  I 

Sir  John  discovered  all  his  aciunen  in  the  solemn  investiga* 
tion  of  "  Which  was  the  upper  end  of  the  table  ?"  Argu- 
ments and  inferences  were  deduced  from  preoedenti  quoted ; 
bnt  aa  precedents  sometimes  look  contrary  ways,  this  affair 
might  still  have  mmalnod  eub  judice,  had  not  Sir  John 
oracularly  pronounced  that  "in  spite  of  the  chimneys  in 
England,  where  the  beet  man  sits,  is  that  end  of  the  table," 
Sir  John,  indeed,  would  often  take  the  most  enlarged  view  of 
things ;  as  when  the  Spanish  ambassador,  after  hunting  with 
the  king  at  Theohalda,  dined  with  his  majesty  in  the  privy-  • 
chamber,  his  sou  Don  Antonio  dined  in  the  council-chamher 
with  some  of  the  king's  attendants,  Don  Antonio  seated 
himself  on  a  stool  at  the  end  of  the  table.  "  One  of  the 
gentlemen-ushers  took  exception  at  this,  being,  he  said, 
irregular  and  unusual,  that  place  being  ever  wont  to  be 
reserved  em^ity  for  Hate  /"  In  a  word,  no  pei'son  ia  the 
world  was  ever  to  sit  on  that  stool ;  but  Sir  John,  holding  a 
conference  before  he  chose  to  disturb  the  Spanish  grandee, 
finally  determined  that  "  this  was  the  lupergtition  of  a.  gen- 
tleman-usher, and  it  was  therefore  neglected."  Thus  Sir 
John  could,  at  a  critical  moment,  exert  a  more  liberal  spirit, 
and  risk  an  empty  stool  against  a  little  ease  and  quiet ;  which 
were  no  common  occurrences  with  that  martyr  of  state,  a 
master  of  ceremonies ! 

But  Sir  John, — to  me  he  is  so  entertaining  a  personage  that 
I  do  not  care  to  get  rid  of  him, — had  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties which  stretched  his  iine  genius  on  tenter-hooks. 
Once — rarely  did  the  like  unlucky  accident  happen  to  the 
wary  master  of  the  ceremonies— did  Sir  John  exceed  the 
civility  of  his  instructions,  or  rather  his  half-instructions. 
Being  sent  to  invite  the  Duteh  ambassador  and  the  States' 
commissioners,  then  a  young  and  new  government,  to  the 
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ceremonies  of  St.  Geot^'B  day,  they  inquired  whether  they 
Bhould  have  the  same  respeet  paid  to  thera  as  other  amhaa- 
Badors?  The  hiand  Sir  John,, out  of  the  milkinesa  of  liia 
.Wood,  aaid  he  doubted  it  not.  As  soon,  however,  as  ho 
xeturned  to  the  lord  ehamharlain,  he  discovered  that  he  had 
been  sought  for  up  and  down,  to  stop  the  invitation.  The 
Iprd  chamberloin  said  Sir  John  had  exceeded  Ilia  commission, 
rf  he  had  invited  the  Dutchmen  "to  sttuid  in  the  closet  of 
the  queen's  side  ;  beoauBe  the  Spanish  ambosBador  would  never 
endure  them  so  near  kim,  luliere  there  ivas  hul  a  thin  v^ainiieot 
'ioard  between,  and  a  window  tehiek  might  be  opened  !"  Sir 
John  9Md  gently,  he  had  done  no  otherwise  than  he  had  been 
^^red ;  which  however  the  lord  chamberlain,  impart,  denied, 
pfeautioaa  and  civil !)  "and  I  was  not  bo  unmannerly  aa  to 
contest  Bgwnst,"  (supple,  but  uneasy!)  This  affair  eaded 
miserably  for  the  poor  Dutchmen,  Those  new  republicans 
were  then  regarded  with  the  most  jealous  contempt  by  all  the 
ambassadors,  and  were  just  venturing  on  their  first  daucing- 
ateps,  to  move  among  crowned  heads.  The  Dutch  now 
resolved  not  to  he  present ;  declaring  they  Jiad  ju?t  received 
<«n  urgent  invitation,  fi-om  the  Earl  of  Eseter,  to  iHne  at 
Wimbledon.  A  piece  of  supercherie  to  save  appearances; 
probably  the  happy  contrivance  of  the  combined  geniusea  of 
the  lord  charaherlain  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  ! 

I  will  now  eshibit  some  curious  details  from  these  archives 
of  fantastical  state,  and  pikint  a  courtly  world,  where  politics 
and  civility  seem  to  have  been  at  perpetual  vftriance. 

When  the  Palatine  arrived  in  England  to  marry  Eliza- 
beth, tho  only  daughter  of  James  the  First,  "  the  feasting 
and  jollity"  of  the  court  were  interrupted  by  the  discontent 
of  the  archduke's  ambassador,  of  which  these  were  the  mate- 
rial poiats : — 

Sir  John  waited  on  him,  to  honour  with  his  presence  the 
solemnity  on  tho  second  or  third  days,  either  to  dinner  or 
supper,  or  both. 

The  archdulte's  ambassador  paused :  with  ft  troubled  coun- 
tenance inquiring  whether  the  Spanish  ambassador  was 
invited.  "  I  answered,  answerable  to  my  instructioiia  in  case 
of  Buch  demand,  that  ho  waa  eick,  and  could  not  be  there. 
He  was  yesterday,  quoth  he,  ao  well,  as  that  the  offer  might 
have  very  well  been  made  him,  and  perhaps  accepted." 

To  this  Sir  John  replied,  that  the  French  and  Yenetitm 

ibaasadors    holding  between    them  one  course  of  corre- 
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spoDdencc,  and  the  ^anish  and  the  arcbduke'a  another,  theb 
iavitations  had  been  usually  joint. 

This  the  archduke'E  ambassador  denied ;  and  aflimied  that 
tbey  had  been  separately  inritvd  to  Masques,  &<:.,  hut  hvliBd 
never ; — that  Franee  had  always  yielded  precedence  to  the 
arcbduke'g  predeci/Esors,  wben  they  'were  hut  Dukes  of  Bw> 
gundy,  of  which  he  was  ready  to  produee  "ancient  proof* ;" 
and  that  Venice  was  a  mean  republic,  a  sort  of  but^bera,  and 
a  handful  of  territory,  compared  to  his  monarehioal  bo**- 
reign  :~and  to  all  thid  he  added,  that  the  Venetian  braggdcl 
of  the  frequent  favoiu^  be  bad  received. 

Sir  John  returns- in  great  distress  to  the  lord  chamberlain 
and  his  majesty.  A  solemn  declaration  is  drawn  up,  in 
which  James  I.  most  gravely  laments  that  the  archduke^s 
ambassador  has  taken  this  offence ;  but  hia  majesty  ofieca 
these  most  cogent  arguments  in  bis  own  favour :  that  the 
Venetian  had  announced  to  his  majesty  that  his  republic  had 
ordered  his  men  new  liveries  on  the  occasion,  an  honour,  he 
adds,  not  usual  ivith  princes — the  Spanish  ambassador,  not 
finding  himself  well  for  the  first  day  (because,  by  the  way, 
he  did  not  care  to  dispute  precedence  with  the  Frenchman), 
hia  majesty  conceiving  that  the  solemnity  of  the  marriage 
being  one  continued  act  through  divers  days,  it  admitted 
neither  priui  nor  pos/erius  :  and  then  James  proves  too  mach, 
by  boldly  asserting,  that  the  last  day  should  he  taken  for  the 
greatest  day  /—as  in  other  cases,  lor  instance  in  that  of 
Christmas,  where  Twelfl;h-day,  tjae  last  day,  is  held  as  the 
greatest. 

But  the  Freneh  and  Venetian  ambassadors,  so  envied  by 
the  Spanish  and  the  archduke's,  were  themselves  not  less 
chary,  and  crustily  fastidious.  The  insolent  Frenchman  first 
attempted  to  take  precedence  of  the  Prince  of  W^ea  ;  and 
the  Venetian  stood  upon  this  point,  that  they  should  sit  on 
chairs,  though  the  prince  had  but  a  stool ;  and,  particularly, 
that  the  carver  should  not  stand  before  him.  "  But,"  adds 
Sir  John,  "neither  of  them  prevailed  in  their  reasonless 
pretences." 

Nor  was  it  peaceable  even  at  the  nuptial  dinner*  which 
closed  with  the  following  catastrophe  of  etiquette  : — 

Sir  John,  having  ushered  among  the  countesses  the  lady  of 
the  French  ambassador,  be  left  her  to  the  ranging  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  who  ordered  she  should  be  placed  at  the  table 
next  beneath  the  countesses,  and  above  the  baronesses.     But 
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L'lo !  "  The  Viscountesa  of  EtBngLam  standing  to  her  leomaa^s 
^  right,  and  posseesed  already  of  her  proper  place  (as  she  called 

■  iit),  would  not  remove  lower,  bo  held  the  hand  of  the  amhas- 

■  ti&drice,  till  after  dinner,  when  the  French  ambassador, 
Bdnfonned  of  the  diSbronce  and  opposition,  called  out  for  his 
"  -wife's  coach !"   With  grtat  trouble,  the  French  lady  was  per- 

I  'fluaded  to  stay,  the  CountesB  of  KiJdare  and  the  TiscounteBs 

liof  Haddiiigton  making'  so  scruple  of  yielding  tlieir  places. 

1-Bir  John,  unbending  his  gravity,  facetiously  adds,    "The 

T  tiady  of  Effingham,  in  the  interim,  forbearing  (with  rather  too 

.much  than  littlu  Htomach)  both  her  supper  and  her  com- 

ipany."     This  spoilt  child  of  quality,  tugging  at  the  French 

.' ambassadress  to  keep  her  down,  mortified  to  be  seated  at  the 

side  of  tbe  Frenchwoman  that  day,  frowning  and  frowned  on, 

and  going  supperless  to  bed,  passed  the  wedding-day  of  the 

Falatine  and  Princess  Elizabeth  hke  a  cross  girl  oii  a  form. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  of  these  men  of  punotilio,  and  the 
most  troublesome,  was  tbe  Venetian  ambassador;  for  it  was 
his  particular  aptitude  to  find  fatdt,  and  pick  out  jealousies 
among  all  the  others  of  his  body. 

On  the  marriage  of  the  Earlof  Somerset,  the  Venetian  was 
invited  to  the  masque,  but  not  the  dinner,  as  last  year  tho 
reverse  had  occurred.  The  Frenchman,  who  drew  always 
with  the  Venetian,  at  this  moment  chose  to  act  by  him^If  on 
the  watch  of  precedence,  jealous  of  the  Spaniard  newly 
arrived.  "Wlien  invited,  he  inquired  if  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador was  to  be  there  P  and  humUy  beseeched  his  majesty  to 
[  be  excused,  from  indisposition ,  We  shall  now  see  Sir  John 
1  pnt  into  the  most  lively  action  by  the  subtle  Venetian, 

"  I  was  scarcely  back  at  court  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador's answer,  when  I  was  told  that  a,  gentleman  from  the 
Venetian  ambassador  bud  been  to  seek  me,  who,  having  at 
last  found  me,  said  that  his  lord  desired  me,  that  if  ever  I 
would  do  him  favour,  I  would  take  the  pains  to  come  to  him 
'instantly.  I,  winding  the  cause  to  be  some  new  buzz  gotten 
i'onto  bis  brain,  from  some  intelligence  be  had  from  the  French 
of  that  morning's  proceeding,  escused  my  present  coming, 
that  I  might  take  further  instructions  from  the  lord  chamber- 
lain ;  wherewith,  as  soon  as  I  was  sufficiently  aimed,  I  weat 
to  the  Venetian." 

But  the  Venetian  would  not  confer  with  Sir  John,  though. 

he  sent  for  him  in  such  a  hurry,  except  in  presence  of  bis  own 

f  .'iBecretary.     Tben  the  Venetian  desired  Sir  Johntorepeat  tho 
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ioontu  of  his  own  invitation,  and  tAose  nlso  of  his  own  amwer! 
which  poor  Sir  John  aetudUy  did !  For  he  adds,  "  I  yielded, 
Lilt  not  without  digcoverinf;  my  iiiEatiiifacttoii  to  be  to 
peremptorily  pressed  on,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  trip  me." 

The  Venetian  haring  thus  compelled  Sir  John  to  con  ov» 
hoth  invitation  and  answer,  gravely  eom(ilimentcd  liini  on  hta 
correctness  to  a  tittle !  Tet  still  was  the  Venetian  not  in  lew 
trouble ;  and  now  he  confessed  that  the  king  had  given  » 
formal  invitntiou  to  the  French  ambassador, — and  not  to 
Mm! 

This  was  a  new  stage  in  this  important  negotiation  i  it 
tried  all  the  diplomatic  sagacity  of  Sir  John  to  extract  % 
disoorery ;  and  which  wiis,  that  the  Prenehman  had,  indeed, 
conveyed  the  intelligence  secretly  to  the  Venetian. 

Sir  John  now  acknowledged  that  he  bad  inspected  as 
much  when  he  received  the  message  ;  and  not  to  he  taken  by 
surprise,  he  had  come  prepared  with  a  long  apology,  ending, 
for  peace  sake,  with  the  same  formal  invitation  for  the  Vene^ 
tiau.  Now  the  Venetian  insisted  again  that  Sir  John  should 
deliver  the  invitation  in  the  samepmeise  XBorda  as  it  had  been 
given  to  the  Frenchman.  Sir  John,  with  his  never-failing 
courtly  doeOity,  performed  it  to  a  syllable.  Wliether  both 
parties  during  all  these  proceedings  could  avoid  moving  a, 
riaihlo- muscle  at  one  another,  our  grave  authority  records  not. 

The  Venetian's  final  answer  seemed  now  perfeutly  satia- 
faetory,  declaring  he  would  not  excuse  his  absence  as  the 
Frenchman  had,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretence ;  and  farther, 
he  expressed  his  high  satisfaction  with  last  year's  substan- 
tial testimony  of  the  royal  favour,  in  the  pubhc  honours  con- 
ferred on  him,  and  regretted  that  the  quiet  of  his  majesty 
should  be  so  frequently  disturbed  by  i\tms  puncliliog  about 
invitations,  which  ao  often  "  over-thronged  bis  guests  at 
the  feast," 

Sir  John  now  imagined  that  all  was  happily  concluded,  and 
was  retiring  with  the  sweetness  of  a  dove,  and  the  quietness 
of  a  mouse,  to  fly  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  when  behold  the 
Venetian  would  not  relinquish  his  hold,  but  turned  on  him 
"  with  the  reading  of  another  scruple,  et  hinc  ilUe  laohrymce  ! 
asking  whether  the  archduke's  arabaaaador  was  also  invited  ?" 
Poor  Su-  John,  to  keep  himself  clear  "  from  categorical 
asseverations,"  declared  "  he  could  not  resolve  bira."  Then 
the  Venetian  observed,  "  Sir  John  was  dissembling !  and  he 
hoped  and  imagined  that  Su-  John  had  in  his  instructions, 
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that  he  was  first  to  have  gone  to  him  (the  Venetian),  and  on 
his  return  to  the  archduke's  amhaagador."  Mattel's  now 
threatened  to  be  aa  irreconcileahle  as  ever,  for  it  Beema  the 
Venetian  was  standing  on  the  point  of  precedency  with  the 
uchdttke'a  amhasaader.  The  political  Sir  John,  wishing  to 
(p^tify  the  Venetian  at  no  expense,  adds,  "  he  thought  it  ill 
5ianiiera  to  mar  a  belief  of  an  anibaBsador's  making,"  and  ao 
allowed  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  invited  before  the 
archduke's  ambassador ! 

Thia  Venetian  proved  himself  to  be,  to  the  great  torment 
of  Sir  John,  a  stupendous  genius  in  hiaowu  way  ;  ever  on  the 
watcii  to  be  treated  at  paro  di  teste  coronate — equal  with 
orowned  heads;  and,  when  at  a  tilfc,  refueed  being  placed 
among  the  ambassadors  of  Savoy  and  the  States-general,  &o., 
while  the  SpaniBh  and  French  ambassadors  were  seated  alone 
■oh  the  opposite  side.  The  Venetian  declared  that  this  would 
be  a  diminution  of  hia  (juality ;  the  Jirat  place  of  an  iitfm-ior 
degree  being  ever  held  worse  than  the  last  of  a  superior.  This 
refined  observation  deKghted  Sir  John,  who  dignifies  it  as  an 
asiom,  yet  afterwards  came  to  doubt  it  with  a  ted  de  hoe 
gurere — query  this !  If  it  be  true  in  pohtics,  it  is  not  so  in 
common  sense,  according  to  the  proverbs  of  both  nations  ;  for 
the  honest  English  declares,  that  "  Better  be  the  head  of  the 
jeomanry  than  the  tail  of  the  gentry;"  while  the  subtle 
Italian  has  it,  "  £  mtglio  eiser  testa  di  Luceio,  she  coda  di 
Storione;"  "  better  be  the  head  of  a  pike  than  the  tail  of  a 
aturgeoa."  But  before  we  quit  Sir  John,  let  us  hear  him  in 
hia  own  words,  reasoning  with  fine  critical  tact,  which  ho  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  on  right  and  left  bands,  but  reasoning 
with  infinite  modesty  as  well  as  genius,  Hear  thia  Boge  of 
punctilios,  this  philosopher  of  courtesies. 
.  "  The  Asiom  before  delivered  by  the  Venetian  ambassador 
•was  judged  upon  dieeaurse  1  had  with  some  (tf  understanding, 
to  be  of  value  in  a  distinct  compant/,but  might  be  otherteise  in 
a  joint  assembly  1"  And  then  Sir  John,  lite  a  philosophical 
Jiistorian,  explores  some  great  public  event — "  A«  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  tiie  peace  at  Vervina  (the  only  part  of  the  peace  he 
cared  about),  the  French  and  Spanish  meeting,  contended  for 
precedence— who  should  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  pope's 
legate  .■  an  expedient  was  found,  of  sending  into  France  for 
the  pope's  nuncio  residing  there,  who,  seated  at  the  right 
land  of  the  said  legate  (the  legate  lumaelf  sitting  at  the 
table'a  end),  the  French  ambassador  being  offered  the  choice 
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of  tliu  next  place,  Iio  took  that  at  the  legate's  lefb  hutd, 
leaving  the  second  at  the  right  hand  to  the  Spanish,  who, 
taking  it,  pereuacled  hiraHclf  to  have  the  better  of  it;  Hd-M 
ioo  qutere."     How  modestly,  yet  how  shrewdly  ingiimatod'f ' 

S.o  much,  if  not  too  much,  of  the  Diary  of  a  Master  ofltitf 
Ceremonies ;  where  the  important  personages  strangely  «>»• 
trast  with  the  frivolity  and  foppery  of  their  actions.  '  ' 

By  this  work  it  appears  that  oil  foreign  ambassadorE  WAffi 
entirely  entertained,  for  theii'  diet,  lodgings,  coaches,  with  tS 
their  train,  at  the  cost  of  the  English  monarch,  and  on  tti^ 
departure  received  customary  presents  of  considerahle  Taloei 
IVom  1000  to  5000  ounces  of  gilt  plate ;  and  in  more  caaeB 
than  one,  the  meanest  complaints  were  made  by  the  ambaaJ 
sadors  about  short  allowances.  That  the  foreign  ambaaa 
sadors  in  return  made  presents  to  the  masters  of  the  ceremo- 
nies from  thirty  to  fifty  "pieces,"  or  in  plate  or  jewels;  and 
some  so  grudgingly,  that  Sir  John  Finett  often  vents  his  in- 
dignation, and  commemorates  the  indignity.  As  thus, — on 
one  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors-extraordinary  waiting  at  Deal 
for  three  days.  Sir  John,  "  expecting  the  wind  with  the 
patience  of  an  hungry  entertainment  from  a  cloge-handed  am- 
itMiador,  as  \iii  pretenl  to  me  at  his  parting  from  Dover  being 
but  an  old  gilt  livery  pot,  that  had  lost  his  fellow,  not  worth 
above  twelve  pounds,  accompanied  with  two  pair  of  Spanish 
gloves  to  make  it  aimost  thirteen,  to  my  shame  and  his." 
When  he  left  this  scurvy  ambassador-extraordinary  to  his  fate 
aboard  the  ship,  he  esults  that  "  the  cross-winds  held  him 
in  the  Downs  almost  a  seven-night  before  they  would  blow 
him  over." 

Prom  this  mode  of  receiving  ambassadors,  two  inconve- 
niences resulted;  their  perpetual  jai-s  oi punctilio,  and  their 
singular  intrigues  to  obtain  prewSence,  which  so  completely, 
harassed  the  patience  of  the  most  paci&c  sovereign,  that  James 
was  compelled  to  moke  great  iterations  in  his  domestic 
comforts,  and  was  perpetually  embroiled  in  the  most  ridicu- 
lous contests.  At  length  Charles  I.  perceived  the  great 
charge  of  these  embMsies,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  often 
on  frivolous  pretences ;  and  with  an  empty  treasury,  and  an 
.  uncomplying  parliament,  he  grew  less  anxious  for  such 
ruinous  honours.*     He  gave  notice  to  foreign  ambassadors, 

•  Charlea  !.  lad,  howeTf 
neEB  of  Iiis  coort  witli  fore 
letters  of  the  tl 
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^H  that  he  should  not  any  more  "defray  their  diet,  nor  provide 

^H  coaclies  for  them,"  &c.     "-This  frugal  purpose"  cost  Sir 

^f  John  many  altercations,  who  seems  to  view  it  as  the  glory  of 

the  British  monarch  heing  on  the  wane.     The  unsettled  state 

of  Charles  was  appeariug  in  1636,  by  the  querulous  narrative 

of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies;  the  etiquettes  of  the  court    , 

^^     were  disturhed  by  the  erratic  course  of  its  great  star ;  and  the 

^B     mafiter  of  the  ceremonies  was  reduced  to  keep  blank  letters 

^B  to  superscribe,  and  address  to  any  noblenian  who  was  to  ha 

^H  found,  from  the  absence  al'  the  great  ofticers  of  state.     On  this 

^B     occasion  the  ambaseador  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  had 

long  deaired  his  parting'  audience,  when  the  king  objected  to 

the  unfitness  of  the  place  he  was  then  in,  replied,  that,  "  if  it 

were  iinder  a  tree,  it  should  be  to  him  as  a  palace." 

Yet  although  we  smile  at  this  science  of  etiquette  and  these 
rigid  forms  of  ceremony,  when  they  were  altogether  dis- 
carded a  great  statesman  lamented  them,  and  found  the 
inconvenience  and  mischief  in  the  political  consequences  which 

t  followed  their  neglect.  Charles  II.,  who  was  no  admirer  of 
these  regulated  formalities  of  court  etiquette,  seems  to  have 
broken  up  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  former  master  of  the 
ceremonies ;  and  the  grave  and  great  chancellor  of  human 
nature,  as  Warbm'ton  calls  Clarendon,  censured  and  felt  all 
the  inconveniences  of  this  open  intercourse  of  an  ambassador 
with  the  ting.  Thus  he  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who,  he  writes,  "  took  the  advantage  of  the 
license  of  the  court,  where  no  rales  or  formalities  were  yet 
established  (and  to  which  tlte  king  himself  was  not  enough 
inclined),  but  all  doors  open  to  all  persons ;  which  the  ambas- 

»3ador  finding,  he  made  himself  a  domestic,  came  to  the  king 
at  all  hours,  and  spake  to  htm  when,  and  as  long  as  he  would, 
without  any  ceremony,  or  degiring  an  audience  according  to 
Mr.  Mead  wi^tea  to  Sir  M,  StuteraiB,  July  25,  1628. 
■  "HiB  mnJBstj  waa  wont  to  answer  the  Freath  amliSBaador  io  Ma  own 

JsnguaBfi  i  now  Lb  apeafea  in  Englie!!,  and  by  au  i-iiierpreter.     And  eo  doth 
Sir  ThouLia  Edmondea  to  the  French  kiug  ;  ooatrarj  to  the  anoient  coatom  : 
ao  that  altho'  of  late  we  hare  not  equalled  them  in  aims,  jet  cow  we  aholl 
^^      equal  them  in  ceremoniBB." 
^L  Oot.  31,  1623. 

^^K         "  This  day  fortnight,   the  States'  amViesador  going  to  riait  my  lord 

^^V-  treasurer  about  some  hasinesa,  whereas  hia  lordfilup  naa  wont  always  to 

^■^    liriDg  them  hat  to  the  stairs'  head,  be  then,  afl«r  a  great  deal  of  courteous 

Tcsittance  on  the  ambasaadoi'B  part,  attended  him  through  the  hall  and 

nnct-yard,  erea  to  the  very  boot  of  Iiis  eoach,"^ — Sioane  MSS.  IITS. 
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iha  eld  cutfom;  but  came  into  the  bed-chamber  whUe  the 
king  wiu>  drL-Bsing  himself,  and  mingled  in  aJl  discoiiraea  with 
thesarnGfroedomhewouldusoinhisown.  And  from  tbie  nereib 
heard-of  license,  introdoood  by  tbe  French  and  the  poniard 
at  thii  time,  vnthout  aag  dislike  in  the  king,  thouifh  not  per* 
mitted  in  any  eowrt  in  Christendom,  many  incoiwcuiencea  and 
mischiefs  broke  in,  which  could  never  after  be  shut  out,"* 


DIAEIES^MORAL,  HISTOEICAL,  AND  CEITICAI. 

Wb  converse  with  the  absent  by  lettera,  and  with  ourselves 
by  diaries  ;  but  vanity  is  more  gratified  by  dedicating  its  time 
to  the  little  luboiirs  which  liave  a  chance  of  immediate  notioe, 
and  may  circulate  from  liand  to  hand,  than  by  thu  honeater 
pages  of  a  voluinu  reserved  only  for  solitary  contemplation ; 
or  to  b«  a  future  relic  of  oui'selvcs,  when  wo  ahidl  no  moro 
hear  of  ourselves. 

Marcus  Antoninna's  celebrated  work  entitled  Tuv  tts  lavrov, 
Of  the  things  ichich  concern  himself,  would  he  a  good  defi- 
nition of  the  use  and  purpose  of  a  diarj.  Sliafteabury  calls  a 
diarj-,  "  A  fault-book,"  intended  for  self-correction ;  and  a 
Colonel  Harwood,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  kept  a 
diary,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  entitled  "  Slips, 
Infirmities,  and  Passages  of  Providence."  Such  a  diary  is  a 
moral  instrument,  should  the  writer  exercise  it  on  himself, 
and  on  all  around  him.  Men  then  wrote  folios  concerning 
themselves ;  and  it  sometimes  hapxiened,  as  proved  by  many, 
which  I  have  examined  in  mamiBoript,  that  often  writing  in 
retirement,  they  would  write  when  they  had  nothing  to  write. 

Diaries  must  be  out  of  date  in  a  lounging  age,  although  I 
have  myself  known  several  who  have  continued  the  praotioe 
with  pleasure  and  utility .f  One  of  our  old  writers  quaintly 
observes,  that  "  the  ancients  used  to  take  their  stomach-pill 
of  self-examination  every  night.  Some  used  little  books,  or 
tablets,  which  they  tied  at  then?  girdles,  in  which  they  kept 
a  memorial  of  what  they  did,  against  their  night-reckoning." 
We  know  that  Titus,  the  de%bt  of  mankind,  as  he  has  been 
called,  kept  a  diary  of  all  his  actions,  and  when  at  night  he 

*  Clnrendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
t  Tha  Diary  of  William  HaikB*,  Esq.,  Laa  only  reoBnUj  been  piifaliahed  : 
it  relatet  to  tbe  Gist  half  of  the  preseat  aeaiaij,  aad  pcoies  that  thu  met 
a!  dioriBts  tie  not  ettluct  nmoDg  uurselvee. 
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fpund  upon  examination  that  he  had  perrormcd  nothing  me- 
niorivble,  he  would  esclaim,  "  Amioil  diem  perdiJimue /" 
Friends  I  wo  have  lost  a  day ! 

■  Among  our  own  countrymen,  in  times  more  favourable  for 
a  conceuti'uted  mind  than  in  this  age  of  scattered  thoughts 
and  of  the  fragments  of  geniuB,  the  custom  long  prevailed : 
and  we  their  posterity  are  Btill  reaping  the  Lenefit  of  their 
lonely  hours  and  diui'uni  records.  It  iB  always  pleasing  to 
reoolleet  the  name  of  Alfred,  and  we  have  deeply  to  regret  the 
loas  of  a  manual  wbiuh  this  monarch,  so  strict  a  manager  of 
his  time,  yet  found  leisure  to  pursue  :  it  would  have  interested 
us  much  more  even  than  his  translations,  which  have  come 
down  to  UB,  Alfred  carried  in  his  hosom  memorandum  leaves, 
in  which  he  made  coUeotiona  from  his  studies,  and  took  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  frequent  examination  of  this  journal, 
that  he  called  it  his  liand-hook,  because,  says  Spehnan,  day 
and  night  he  ever  had  it  in  hand  with  him.  This  manual,  as 
my  lewned  friend  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  elaborate  and  philoso- 
phical Life  of  Alfred,  has  shown  by  some  curious  extractB 
m>m  Malmshury,  was  the  repository  of  his  own  occasional 
literary  refleotions.  An  association  of  ideas  consectB  two 
otiier  of  our  illustrious  princes  with  Alfred. 

Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  I.,  our  English  Marcellus, 
who  was  wept  by  all  the  Muees,  and  mourned  by  all  the  brave 
in  Britiun,  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  literary  in- 
tercourse ;  and  the  iinest  geniuses  of  the  age  addressed  their 
works  to  him,  and  wrote  several  at  the  prince's  suggestion. 
Dallingtoii,  in  the  preface  to  his  curious  "  Aphorisms,  Civil 
and  Militarie,"  has  duaeribed  Prinoe  Henry's  domestio  life  : 
"  Myself,"  says  he,  "  the  unablest  of  many  in  that  academy, 
for  so  was  his  family,  had  this  especiai  eraploymentforhit  pro- 
fer  use,  wbich  be  pleased  favourably  to  entertain,  and  q/iea  to 

The  diary  of  Edward  VI.,  written  with  his  own  hand,  con- 
veys a  notion  of  that  precocity  of  intellect,  in  that  early  edu- 
cated prinoe,  which  would  not  sutfer  his  infirm  health  to 
relax  in  his  royal  duties.  This  prince  was  soleinnly  struck 
■with  the  feehng  that  he  waa  not  seated  on  a  throne  to  be  a 
trifler  or  a  sensualist :  and  thie  simplicity  of  mind  is  very 
remarkable  ia  the  entries  of  his  diary ;  where,  on  one  oecasioo, 
to  remind  himself  of  the  causes  of  his  secret  proffer  of  friend- 
chip  to  aid  the  Smperor  of  Germany  with  mea  against  the 
Turk,  and  to  keep  it  at  present  secret  from  the  Trench  court, 
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tKe  yoving  monarch  inserts,  "  This  was  done  on  intent  to  got 
some  friends.  The  reasonings  be  in  my  desk."  So  Kealous  , 
was  lie  to  have  hefor»  hiui  a  etate  of  public  iilfairs,  that  oftea*, 
ill  the  middle  of  the  month  he  recalls  to  mind  passages  whicia 
he  had  mnitted  in  the  beginning :  what  was  done  every  di^., 
of  moment,  he  retired  into  his  study  to  set  down. — Evet^j 
James  the  Second  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  daily  oecuif, 
reiices  of  his  times,  his  reflections  and  conjectures.  Adverai^  . 
hnd  schooled  him  into  reflection,  and  softened  into  humanity 
a  spirit  of  bigotry ;  and  it  is  something  in  his  favour,  that  , 
after  his  abdication  he  collected  hia  thoughts,  and  mortified 
himself  hy  the  penance  of  &  diftty. — Could  a  Clive  or  a  Crom.- 
weil  have  composed  one  F  Neither  of  these  men  could  sufi'er 
solitude  and  darkness  ;  they  started  at  their  casual  recollec- 
tions : — what  would  they  have  done,  had  memory  marshalled- 
their  crimes,  and  arranged  them  in  the  terrors  of"  chronology?  , 
Wlien  the  national  character  retained  more  originality  and 
individuality  tlian  our  rDonotonous  habits  now  admit,  our 
later  ancestors  displayed  a  love  of  application,  which  was  a 
source  of  happiness,  quite  lost  to  us.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  they  were  as  great  economists  of  their  time  as  of 
their  estates  j  and  hfe  with  them  was  not  one  hurried  yet 
tedious  festival.  Living  more  within  themselves,  more  sepa- 
rated, they  were  therefore  more  origin^  in  their  prejudices, 
their  principles,  and  in  the  constitution  of  their  minds.  They 
resided  more  on  their  estates,  and  Ihe  metropolis  was  usually 
resigned  to  the  men  of  trade  in  their  Royal  Exchange,  and  the 
prefermant-hunters  among  the  backstairs  at  "Whitehall,  Lord 
Clarendon  tells  lis,  in  his  "Life,"  that  his  grandfather,  in 
James  the  First's  time,  had  never  been  in  London  after  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  though  he  lived  thirty  years  afterwards  ; 
and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  forty  years,  had 
never  once  ■visited  the  metropolis.  On  this  fact  he  makes  a 
curious  observation  :  "The  wisdom  and  frugalityof  that  time 
being  such,  that  few  gentlemen  made  journeys  to  London,  or 
any  other  expensive  journey,  hat  upon  important  business, 
and  their  wives  never;  by  which  Providence  they  enjoyed 
and  improved  their  estates  in  the  country,  and  kept  good  hos- 
pitality in  their  house,  brought  up  their  children  well,  and 
were  beloved  hy  their  neighbours."  This  will  api^iear  a  very 
coarse  homespun  happiness,  and  these  must  seem  very  gross 
virtues  to  our  artificial  feelings  ;  yet  this  assuredly  ci'eated  a 
national  character ;  made  a  patriot  of  every  country  gentle- 
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fflan ;  and,  finally,  produced  in  the  civil  wars  some  of  the 
most  sublime  and  original  characters  that  ever  acted  a  great 
part  on  the  theatre  of  human  life. 

Tills  was  the  age  of  Diabies  !  The  head  of  almost  every 
family  formed  one.  Ridiculous  people  may  have  written 
ridicnlouB  diaries,  as  Eliaa  Aahmole's  ;•  but  many  of  our 
greatest  charaetera  in  public  life  have  left  such  monuments  of 
' '  eir  diurnal  labours. 

Theae  diaries  were  a  substitute  to  every  thinking  man  for 
our  newspapers,  magazines,  and  Annual  Registers ;  but  those 
who  imagine  that  them  are  a  substitute  far  the  scenical  and 
■dramatic  life  of  the  diary  of  a  roan  of  genius,  like  Swift,  who 
jiwrote  one,  or  even  of  a  lively  observer,  who  lived  amidst  the 
Boenea  he  describes,  as  Horace  Walpole's  letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  which  form  a  regular  diary,  only  show  that  they  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  more  ephemeral  and  equivocal 
labours. 

There  is  a  curious  ^rassage  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
recommending  to  Sir  Franois  Bacon,  then  u  young  man  on  his 
travels,  the  mode  by  which  he  should  make  his  life  "  profit- 
able to  his  country  and  his  friends."  His  expressions  arc 
remarkable.  "  Let  all  these  riches  be  treasured  up,  not  only 
in  your  memory,  where  time  may  lessen  your  stock,  but 
'sak^scixi.  good  writings  and  hoohi  of  account,  which  will  keep 
them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter."  By  these  good  virilingg 
^d  hooJcg  of  account,  h.&  describes  the  diaries  of  a  student  and 
aa  observer ;  these  "  good  writings  "  vrill  preserve  what  wear 
out  in  the  memory,  and  these  "  books  of  account "  rcnder  to 
a  man  an  account  of  himself  to  himself. 

It  was  this  solitary  reflection  and  industry  which  assuredly 
contributed  so  largely  to  form  the  gigantic  minds  of  the 
Seldeus,  the  Camdens,  the  Cokes,  and  others  of  that  vigorous 
age  of  genius.  When  Coke  fell  into  disgrace,  and  retired  into 
private  life,  the  discarded  statesman  did  not  pule  himself  into 
a  lethargy,  but  on  the  contrary  seemed  almost  to  rejoice  that 
aa  opportunity  was  at  length  afforded  him  of  indulging  in 
sthdies  more  congenial  to  his  feehngs.  Then  he  found  leisure 
Dot  only  to  revise  his  former  writings,  wliich  were  thirty 

•  AshiBole  noted  every  trifle,  even  to  thepariiiB  ofliHimila ;  and  being  a. 
believer  in  aatrology,  and  a.  student  in  the  occult  aciencea,  cciuiGiDDallj 
ia«nlaoDB  his  own  aupecBtitiona  observances.  Thus,  April  11,  16S1,  he 
notes — '*  I  toot,  earlj  in  tho  inomiDg,  a  good  doao  of  eliiir,  nod  hnng  three 
spidecB  aboDt  tn;  nect,  and  the;  di-ove  mj  ngae  away.     Deo  Qiatlas  i" 
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volona  wrUtn  wftk  bb  mm  la^  bat,  wlut  UMfe  pka^ 

JEnnn*,  Mid  wlikh  cootHned  *,  iBlrapaetnv  new  e£  kb  S 

MM  ke  noted  m  tfaatnlnaM  tke  e     '  -  •■-       • 

imeea  wbieli  luppnnd  to  him-    It  is 

»  US.  cooU  bm  been  deetn^  bat  I7  > 

augU,  peib^w,  yet  be  neewBwL 

**  The  intoest  of  tibe  poblic  wae  the  {tmnoe  o  __ 

Gfe,"  o]»en«»  ffiebop  Gtbaon;  aid,  indeed^  titie  wia  ( 
Aoncter  of  ttis  ntoi  of  tbot  age.  Camden  kept  »  itlajj 
•0  oeeurraicee  in  the  ivigii  of  Jamea  tiie  Fint ;  not  tfaat  ■ 
lu«  sdranced  age,  aod  with  his  kiHnn  health,  he  ctxtld  9 
naa^De  that  he  should  make  □»  of  tbme  material*-,  b  ' 
Ad  thU,  inspired  bj  the  lore  of  troth,  and  of  tfaet  i 
wUoh  delights  in  prepanng  its  matenala  &r  }~^ 
Biahop  GibsoD  bw  made  an  important  observmtioB^ 
tare  of  ^uch  a  dlaiy,  which  cannot  be  hie  often  i^..^ 
thoee  who  haTe  the  opportunities  of  farming  oostl 
them  I  tramcrihe  it.  '"  Were  this  piaiitised  by  F~~" 
leamiog  and  curiosity,  who  have  opportooities  of  tt 
the  pablic  a&irs  of  a  kingdom,  the  short  hints  and  S 
of  thia  Idnd  would  oftea  set  things  in  a  truer  light  I 
regular  hietories." 

A  rtndent  of  this  dam  was  Sb  Symonds  D'Ewes,  g 
penHent  eotmtnf  gentleman,  to  whose  leal  we  owe  the  i 
jqnmaU  of  piwiiament  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  who 
in  mairaacnpt  a  volumiDons  diary,  from  which  may  be  drain 
Rome  nurious  matters,*  In  the  preface  to  his  journal^  he  ha 
pn-Ufntcd  a  noble  picture  of  his  literary  reveries,  and  the  in*^ 
tended  prwloctions  of  hia  pen,  They  will  animate  the  youtb- 
ftU  Btodcnt,  and  ahow  tlie  active  genius  of  the  gentlemen  of 
thabijay.  Thujireient diarist  observes,  "Having  nowfinished 
thcM!  volumiv,  I  have  already  entered  upon  other  and  greater 
labour*,  (Hmnciving  myielf  tiot  to  be  bom  for  mysi^li'  alone, 


Ho  then  gives  a  liat  of  his  intended  historical  works,  and 
addfi,  "  Thpge  I  liavo  jiroposed  to  myself  to  labour  in,  b^idea 
(livers  others,  smaller  works :  like  him  that  liboots  at  the 
BUn,  not  in  hopes  to  reach  it,  but  to  shoot  as  high  a$  poEsihly 
his  etreiigth,  art,  or  skill  will  permit.  So  though  I  know  it 
*  Tkis  diar;  tin  buna  iiubliifaed  sliico  tlie  abava  »m  nritten. 


I 
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impossiljle  to  tiiiish  all  theBB  during  my  short  and  uuoertfiin 
life,  having  already  entered  into  the  thirtieth  year  of  my  age, 
and  having  many  unavoidahle  oares  of  an  estate  and  family, 
yet,  if  I  can  finish  a  httle  in  each  kind,  it  may  hereafter  atir 
up  Eome  able  judges  to  add  an  end  to  the  whole ; 
"  Bio  miil  oontiDgat  yivere,  aif^ue  mori." 
Richard  Baxter,  whose  facility  and  diligence,  it  ia  s^d,  (Pro- 
duced one  hundred  and  forty-five  distiuct  work*,  wrote,  as  he 
himself  saye,  "  in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employments." 
Assuredly  the  one  which  may  eicite  astonishment  is  his  volu- 
minouB  autobiography,  forming  a  folio  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  close! j -printed  p^cs;  a  history  which  takes  a  con- 
eiderahle  compass,  from  161S  to  ISfrli ;  whose  writer  pries  into 
the  very  seed  of  events,  and  whose  personal  knowledge  of  the 
leading  actors  of  his  times  throws  a  perpetual  interest  over 
his  lengthened  pages.  Yet  this  was  not  written  with  a  view 
of  pubhcation  by  himself;  he  still  continued  this  work,  till 
time  and  strength  wore  out  the  hand  that  could  no  longer 
hold  the  pen,  and  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  others  whether 
it  should  be  given  to  the  world. 

These  were  private  persona.     It  may  excite  our  surprise  to 

r  that  our  statesmen,  and  others  engaged  in  active 

nhlic  life,  occupied  themselves  with  the  same  habitnal  atten- 

sn  to  what  was  passing  aronnd  them  in  the  form  of  diaries, 

r  their  own  memoirs,  or  in  forming  collections  for  future 

,  with  no  poasihie  view  but  for   posthumous  utiUty. 

!!bey  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  most  genuine  passion 

!f  patriotism,  and  an  awful  lovo  of  posterity.     What  motive 

se  powerful  could  induce  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to 

eanscrihe  volumes  ;  to  transmit  to  postnity  authentic  naiTa- 

ires,  which  would  not  even  admit  of  contemporary  -notico ; 

pther  because  the  facts  were  then  well  known  to  all,  or  of  so 

cret  a  nature  as  to  render  them  dangerous  to  be  communi- 

eated  to  their  own  times.     They  sought  neither  famo  nor  iu- 

rest :  for  many  collectiona  of  this  nature  have  come  down 

Pio  us  without  even  the  names  of  the  scribes,  which  have  been 

nsually  discovered  by  accidental  circumstances.     It  may  be 

■aid  that  this  toil  was  the  pleasure  of  idle  men: — the  idlers 

then  were  of  a  distinct  race  Irom  our  own.     There  is  scarcely 

S  person  of  reputation  among  them,  who  has  not  left  sai^ 

L^tborious  records  of  himself.     I  intend  drawing  up  a  list  of 

■  inch  diaries  and  memoirs,  which  derive  their  importance  from 
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UiftristB  themselves.     Even  the  women  of  this  time  pwteoki._ 
tbcsamc  tl)oughtful  dispositions,  It  ajipears  that  the  DucliesJ 
of  York,  wlfti  to  James  the  Second,  and   the  daughter 
Clarendon,  drew  up  a  narrativB  of  his  life;  the  celebi 
Dachess  of  Newcastle  has  formed  a  dignified  biographer  of. 
liusbaud ;  Lady  Fanshaw's  Memoirs  have  been  I'ecenuj  p 
ished ;  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  Colonel  hai 
delighted  every  curious  reader, 

Whitelocke's  "  Memorials"  is  a  diary  full  of  impoi 
public  matters ;  and  the  noble  editor,  the  Earl  of  AngleiSl^ 
observes,  that  "our  author  not  only  served  the  state, in  fieri" 
ral  stations,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  but  lik< 
wise  converBed  with  booJis,  and  made  liimself  a  large  provision 
from  his  studies  and  contemplation,  like  that  noble  Konmk 
Fortius  Cato,  as  described  by  Nepos.  He  was  all  along  so 
mucb  in  business,  one  would  not  imagine  he  ever  had  leisure 
for  books ;  yet,  who  considers  his  studies  might  believe  Im 
had  been  always  shut  up  with  bis  friend  Selden,  and  tlie  dust 
of  action  never  fallen  on  bis  gown."  When  Whitelocke  waa 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sweden,  he  journalised  it ;  it  amounts 
to  two  bulky  quartos,  extremely  curious.     He  has  '  "' 

lis  a  History  of  England. 

Tet  all  is  not  told  of  Wbiteloeke ;  and  we  have  deeply  to 
regret  the  loss,  or  at  least  the  concealment,  of  a  work  addressed 
to  his  family,  which  apparently  would  be  still  more  interest- 
ing, as  eshibiting  his  dom^ic  habits  and  feelings,  and 
affording  a  model  for  those  in  public  life  who  had  the  spirit 
to  imitate  such  greatness  of  mind,"  of  which  we  have  not  many 
examples. — Whitelocke  had  drawn  up  a  great  work,  which  ha 
entitled,  "  Emnemltrances  of  the  Labours  of  Whitelocke  in 
the  Annaleg  of  his  Life,  for  tie  instruction  of  his  Children." 
To  Dr.  Morton,  the  editor  of  Whitelocke's  "Journal  of  tha 
Swedish  Ambaasy,"  we  owe  the  notice  of  this  work  ;  and  I 
shall  transcribe  his  dignified  feelings  in  regretting  the  want  of 
these  MSS.  "  Such  a  work,  and  by  such  a  father,  is  become 
the  inheritance  of  every  child,  whose  abilities  and  station  in 
life  may  at  any  time  hereafter  call  upon  him  to  deliberate  for 
bis  country, — and  for  his  family  and  person,  as  parts  of  the 
great  whole ;  and  I  confess  myself  to  be  one  of  those  who 
lament  the  suppression  of  that  branch  of  the  Annales  which 
relates  to  the  author  himself  in  his  private  capacity ;  they 
would  have  afforded  great  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction  to 
the  world  in  their  entire  form.     The  first  volume,  containing 
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the  first  tweuty  years  of  bis  life,  may  one  clay  sea  the  light; 
but  the  greatest  part  has  hitherto  escaped  my  inquiries," 
SChis  is  aU  we  know  of  a  work  of  equal  moral  and  phUosophi- 
tl  curiosity.     The  preface,  however,  to  these    "Kemem- 
mcea,"  has  heen  fortunately  preserved,  and  it  is  an  estraor- 
lary  production.  In  this  it  appears  that  Whitelocke  himself 
wed  the  first  idea  of  his  own  work  to  one  left  hy  his  father, 
hich  existed  in  the  family,  and  to  which  he  repeatedly  refers 
children.     He  says,  "  The  memory  and  worth  of  your 
leased  grandfather  deserves  all  honour  and  imitation,  both 
m  you  and  me ;  hia  '  Liber  FamoKous,'  his  own  story, 
ittrai  by  himself,  mil  he  loft  to  you,  and  was  an  encourage- 
nt  and  precedent  to  this  larger  work."     Here  is  a  family 
^licture  quite  new  to  us ;  the  heads  of  tbe  house  are  its  his- 
torians, aud  these  records  of  the  heart  were  animated  by 
examples  and  precepts,  drawn  from  their  own  boaooi;i ;  aud, 
as  Whitelocke  feelingly  expresses  it,  "  all  is  recommended  to 
jtbe  perusal  and  intended  for  the  instruction,  of  my  own  house ; 
"  almost  in  every  page  you  will  find  a  dedication  to  you, 
dear  children." 
The  habit  of  laborious  studios,  and  a  zealous  attention  to 
le  history  of  hia  own  times,  produced  the   Register  and 
'irooicle  of  Bishop  Kennett.   "  Containing  matters  of  fact, 
livered  in  the  words  of  tbe  most  authentic  papers  and  re- 
all  daily  entered  and  commented  on :"  it  includes  an 
Account  of  all  pamphlets  as  they  appeared.   This  history,  more 
valuable  to  us  than  to  his  own  contemporaries,  occupied  two 
large  folios,  of  which  only  one  has  been  printed  :  a  zealous 
labour,  which  couid  only  have  been  carried  on  from  a  motive 
«£  pure  patriotism.     It  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the 
l^gence  of  the  bishop,  since  his  own  manuscripts  form  a 
^^1^1  library  of  themselves. 

Tbe  moUgnant  vengeance  of  Prynne  in  esposing  tbe  diary 
of  Iiaud  to  the  public  eye,  lost  all  its  purpose,  for  nothing  ap- 
peared more  favourable  to  Laud  than  this  exposition  of  his 
private  diary.  We  forget  tbe  harshness  in  the  personal 
manners  of  Laud  himself,  and  sympathise  even  with  his  errors, 
when  we  turn  over  the  simple  leaves  of  this  diary,  whieh 
obviously  was  not  intended  for  any  purpose  but  for  hU  own 
ivivate  eye  and  collected  meditations.*  There  his  whole 
'  dd  open :  his  errors  are  not  concealed,  and  the  purity 

thin  liook,  Bimply  lapped  in  pajishment,  mid  filled  witli  brief 
iQiandums  wiitteu  in  a  remaTknbly  neat  and  minnte  iiaad. 
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of  his  intentions  \a  establiabed,  IiBud,  who  too  hang'htUf 
bleiidud  tilt?  prime  minister  with,  the  archbiBtiup,  still,  Irom 
OOiuicientiotu  motives,  in  tht  hun-y  of  jiuhlic  dittlbB,  and  ts 
tho  pomp  of  publiv  honours,  could  stual  aelde  into  solitode. 
to  BCL'ount  to  God  and  hioieelf  for  evtTy  day,  and  "  the  evil 
thureoi'." 

The  diary  of  Henry  Ewl  of  Clarendon,  who  inherited  tb* 
industry  of  Iiis  fatlier,  has  pnrtly  escaped  destruction  \  it  prfr 
Bcnts  us  with  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  agie,  from  ffli^o^ 
■ays  Bishop  Douglas,  we  may  learn  that  at  the  close  of  tSu 
last  century,  a  man  of  the  first  quality  made  it  his  constatn 
practice  to  pass  his  time  without  shaking  his  arm  at  a  gamiog- 
tahlc,  associating  with  joekeys  at  Newmarket,  or  munleriiip 
time  by  a  constant  round  of  giddy  dissipation,  if  uot  of  crimi- 
nal indulgence.  Diaries  were  not  uncommon  in  the  last  ag0c 
Loi'd  Angleaeo,  who  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  left  one  behind  him ;  and  one  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbuij  still  exists. 

But  the  most  admirable  example  is  Lord  Clarendon's  His- 
tory of  hia  own  "  Life,"  or  ti  f  th  urt,  and  every  eveat 
and  person  passing  befor  h  n  I  th  moving  scene  he 
copies  nature  with  freedom  and  ha  xq  sitely  touched  the 
individual  character.  Th  tl  at  great  tatesman  opens  tho 
most  concealed  transactio  and  t  ce  tl  views  of  the  most 
opposite  dispositions  ;  and  th  b  "«ged,  when  in  exile,  in 
fui'tbering  the  royal  interc  rs  w  th  th  1  yalists,  and  when, 
on  the  Restoration,  oonduoticg  tho  difficult  affiiirs  of  a  great 
nation,  a  careless  monarch,  and  a  dissipated  court,  yet  besides 
his  immortal  history  of  the  oivil  wars,  "the  chancellor  of 
human  nature"  passed  his  life  in  habitual  reflection,  and  his 
pen  in  daily  employment.  Bueh  was  the  admimble  industry 
of  our  later  ancestors ;  their  diaries  and  their  memoirs  are  its 
monuments ! 

James  the  Second  is  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  admi- 
rable industry  of  our  ancestors.  With  his  own  band  this 
prince  wrote  down  the  chief  occurrences  of  his  times,  and 
oft«n  his  instant  reflections  and  conjectures.  Perhaps  no 
sovereign  prmce,  said  Macpherson,  has  been  known  to  have 
left  belund  him  better  materials  for  history.  We  at  length 
possess  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  diary,  which  is  that  of  3 
man  of  husmess  and  of  honest  intentions,  containing  many 
remarkable  facts  which  had  otherwise  escaped  from  our  his- 
toi'ians. 
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The  literary  man  has  formed  diaries  purely  of  his  Btudies, 
anil  the  practice  may  be  oalled  jownaliting  the  mind,  in  a 
Biimmary  of  studies,  and  a  register  of  loose  hints  and  shozxoa, 
that  sometimes  happily  occur ;  and  like  Ringelbei^iua,  that 
enthneiast  for  study,  whose  animated  oxhortations  to  young 
students  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
in  the  field  of  battle,  marked  doiivn  every  night,  before  going 
I  ^  sleep,  what  had  been  done  during  the  studious  day.     Of 
\  ibis  ulass  of  diaries,   Gibbon   bas  given  us   an   iUustiions 
I  Snodol :  and  there  is  an  unpublished  quarto  of  the  late  Barr^ 
L^berts,  a  young  student  of  genius,  devoted  to  curioaa  re- 
R'IfiarchGs,  which  deserves  to  meet  the  public  eye.*     I  should 
Tfte  to  see  a,  little  book  published  with  this  title,  "  Olium 
^Utiosum  in  quo  objeeia  vel  in  actions,  vel  in  Uctiwie,  vel  in 
"isione  ad  dngulos  dies  AJini  1629  obtenata  repreteniaulur." 
"■'a  writer  was  a   German,  who  boldly  pubfished  for  the 
■se  of  one  year,  whatever  he  read  or  had  seen  every  day 
,  D  that  year.     As  an  experiment,  if  honestly  performed,  this 
ftjmiglit  be  curious  to  the  philosophical  obsarver;  but  to  write 
U^wn  everything,  may  end  in  something  lilce  nothing. 
I^    A  great  poetical  contemporary  of  our  own  country  does 
piaot  thiiik  that  even  Dreams  should  pass  away  unnoticed; 
Md  he  aJb  this  register  his  Noctumah.     Hia  dreams  are 
assuredly  poetical ;  as  Laud's,  who  journalised  bis,  seem  to 
have  been  made  up  of  the  afiairs  of  state  and  religion  ; — the 
personages  are  his  patrons,  his   enemies,  aud  others  ;    his 
dreams  are  scenical  and  dramatic.     Works  of  this  nature  are 
not  designed  for  the  public  eye ;  they  are  domestic  annals,  to 
be  guarded  in  the  little  archives  of  a  jimily ;  they  aro  offer- 
ings cast  before  our  Lares. 

Pleasing,  wLea  jonlh  is  long  eipired,  tn  trace 
The  tarma  onr  psncU  or  oar  pea  daaiga'd ; 

Such  w&a  DDT  joDthfu]  air,  Bjid  ahape,  nod  face, 
Such  tlie  soft  image  of  om  joatiiiai  taiai. 


I  has  alao  been  published  in  a  hajidsome  qnarto  volume  si 
a  written.     Roberta'a  ooUeotiou  of  Anelo-ttelUo  coiaa  are 
le  British  Musenm. 
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Is  the  history  of  literature,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  Ota 
human  mind,  the  inHtitution  of  the  Licessehs  OF  tb» 
Fkess,  and  Cekbobs  of  Booes,  was  a  bold  inveotion,  de- 
sigoed  to  counteract  that  of  the  Press  itself;  and  even  to 
convert  this  newly-discovered  instrument  of  human  freedoiD 
into  one  which  might  eerve  to  perpetuate  that  system  of 
passive  obedience  which  had  so  long  enabled  modern  BoSta 
to  dictate  her  laws  to  the  universe.  It  wae  thought  pos^blA 
in  the  subtlety  of  Itahan  astuzia  and  Spanish  monnchism,  to 
place  a  eentinel  on  the  very  thoughts  as  well  as  on  the  per" 
sons  of  authors;  and  in  extreme  cases,  that  books  might  be 
condemned  to  the  flames  as  well  as  hereticg. 

Of  this  institution,  the  beginnings  are  obscure,  for  it  ori- 
ginated in  caution  and  fear ;  but  as  the  work  betrays  the 
workman,  and  tho  national  physiognomy  the  native,  it  is 
evident  that  so  inquisitorial  an  act  could  only  have  originated 
in  the  Inquisition  itself.  Feeble  or  partial  attempts  might 
pi-eviously  have  existed,  for  we  learn  that  the  monks  had  a, 
part  of  their  libraries  called  the  inferno,  whteb  was  not  the 
part  which  they  least  visited,  for  it  contained,  or  bid,  oU  the 
prohibited  books  which  they  coold  smuggle  into  it.  But 
this  inquisitorial  power  assumed  its  most  formidable  shape  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  when  some  gloomy  spirits  from  Rome 
and  Madrid  foresaw  the  revolution  of  this  new  age  of  books. 
The  triple-crowned  pontiff  had  in  vain  rolled  the  thunders  of 
tho  Vatican,  to  strike  out  of  the  hands  of  all  men  the 
volumes  of  WickHffe,  of  Huss,  and  of  Luther,  and  even  me- 
naced their  eager  renders  with  death.  At  this  council  Pius 
TV.  was  presented  with  a  catalogue  of  books  of  which  they 
denounced  that  the  perusal  ought  to  be  forbidden  ;  his  bid! 
not  only  confirmed  this  hst  of  the  condemned,  but  added 
i"uleB  how  books  should  be  judg^ed.  Subsequent  popes  en- 
larged these  catalogues,  and  added  to  the  rules,  as  the  mon- 
strous novelties  started  up.  Inquisitors  of  books  were  ap- 
pointed J  at  Rome  they  consisted  of  certain  cardinals  and 
"  the  master  of  the  holy  palace ;"  and  literary  inquisitors 
were  elected  at  Madrid,  at  Lisbon,  at  Naples,  and  for  the  Low 
Countries  ;  they  were  watching  the  ubiquity  of  the  human 
mind.     These  catalogues  of  prohibited  books  were  called  In- 


deseti  and  at  Bome  a  body  of  these  literary  d 
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i  "the  Congregation  of  the  Indes,"     The  simple  ^i^ex 

list  of  condemned  books  which  are  never  to  he  opened  ; 

nt  the  Exjmrgatory  Index  indicates  those  only  prohihited 

they  have    unaergone  a    purifieation.     No   book   was 

red  to  be  on  any  subject,  or  in  any  language,  which 

tained  a  single  position,  an  ambiguous  sentence,  even  a 

ird,  which,  in  the  most  distant  sense,  could  be  construed 

opposite  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bupreme  authority  of  this 

council  of  Trent ;  where  it  seems  to  hare  been  enacted,  that 

all  men,  literate  and  illiterate,  prince  and  peasant,  the  Italian, 

the  Spaniard  and  the  Netherlander,  should  taite  the  mint- 

etamp  of  their  thoughts  from  the  council  of  Trent,  and 

millions  of  souls  be  struck  off  at  one  blow,  out  of  the  same 

nsed  mould. 

The  sages  who  compiled  these  Indexes,  indeed,  long  had 
reason  to  im^no  that  passive  obedience  was  attached  to  the 
human  character :  and  therefore  they  considered,  that  the 
publications  of  their  adversaries  required  no  other  notice  than 
a  convenient  insertion  in  their  indexes.  Uut  the  heretics 
diligently  reprinted  them  with  ample  prefaces  and  useful 
annotations ;  Dr.  James,  of  Oxford,  republished  an  Index 
with  due  animadversions.  The  parties  made  an  opposite  use 
of  them :  while  the  catholic  crossed  himself  at  every  title, 
the  heretic  would  purchase  no  book  which  had  not  been  in- 
dexed. One  of  their  portions  exposed  a  list  of  those  authors 
,whose  heads  were  condemned  as  well  as  their  books :  it  was 
catalogue  of  men  of  genius. 

The  results  of  these  indexes  were  somewhat  curious.  As 
formed  in  different  countries,  the  opinions  were 
often  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  The  learned  Arias 
Montanus,  who  was  a  chief  inquisitor  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  concerned  in  the  Antwerp  Index,  lived  to  see  his  own 
works  placed  in  the  Roman  Index ;  while  the  inquisitor  of 
Naples  was  so  displeased  with  the  Spanish  Index,  that  he 

Seraisted  to  assert  that  it  had  never  been  printed  at  Madrid ! 
ten  who  began  by  insisting  that  all  the  world  should  not 
diffei'  &om  theu:  opinions,  ended  by  not  agreeing  with  them- 
selves. A  civil  war  n^ed  among  the  Index-makera ;  and  if 
one  criminated,  the  other  retaliated.  If  one  discovered  tea 
places  necessary  to  he  expurgated,  another  found  thirty,  and  a 
third  inclined  to  place  the  whole  work  in  the  condemned  list. 
The  inquisitors  at  length  became  so  doubtful  of  their  own 
opimons,  that  they  sometimes  expressed  in  their  license  for 
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printing,  that  "  they  tolerated  the  reading,  after  the  book  had 
been  correcteil  by  themaeiveB,  till  auob  time  as  the  work 
should  be  consiciered  worthy  of  some  farther  eoiTection." 
The  eipurgatoTj  Indexes  excited  louder  complaints  than 
those  which  simply  condemned  books ;  because  the  purgers 
and  castratora,  as  they  were  turmed,  or  as  Miiton  calls  thtuo, 
"  the  esecutionera  of  books,"  by  omitting,  or  interpolating 
passages,  made  an  author  say,  or  unsay,  what  the  inquisitors 
uhose  i  and  their  editions,  after  the  dcAtli  of  the  authoro^' 
were  compared  to  the  erasures  or  forgeries  in  records :  for  thq ' 
books  which  an  author  leaves  behind  him,  with  his  last  cor- 
rections, are  like  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  the  piibliq 
are  the  legitimate  heirs  of  an  author's  opinions. 

The  whole  process  of  these  expurgatory  Indeses,  thai 
"  rakes  through  the  entraUs-  of  many  an  old  good  author,  with 
a  violation  worse  than  any  could  be  otfered  to  his  tomb,"  as 
Milton  says,  most  inevitably  draw  off  the  life-blood,  aiA 
leave  an  author  a  mere  spectre !  A  book  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal passes  through  six  or  seven  courtis  before  it  can  be  pub* 
lished,  and  ia  Eiipposed  to  recommend  itself  by  the  information, 
that  it  is  published  with  all  the  necessary  privileges.  They 
would  sometimes  keep  works  from  publication  till  they  had 
"  properly  qualified  them,  interemse  calijicam"  which  in  ono 
case  is  said  to  have  occupied  them  during  forty  years.  Authors 
of  genius  have  taken  fright  at  the  gripe  of  "  the  master  of 
the  holy  palace,"  or  the  lacerating  scratchea  of  the  "  corrector- 
general  por  su  magestad."  At  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  and  even 
at  Home,  this  licensing  of  hooks  has  confined  moat  of  their 
authors  to  the  body  of  the  good  fatliers  themselves. 

Q'he  Commentaries  on  the  Lusiad,  by  Fai'ia  de  Souza,  had 
occupied  his  zealoua  labours  for  twenty-five  years,  and  wora 
favourably  received  by  the  learned.  But  the  commentator 
was  brought  before  this  tribunal  of  criticism  and  religion,  aa 
suspected  of  heretical  opinions ;  when  the  accuser  did  not 
succeed  before  the  incinlBltors  of  Madrid,  he  carried  the  charge 
to  that  of  Lisbon  :  an  injunction  was  immediately  issued  to 
forbid  the  sale  of  the  Commentaries,  and  it  cost  the  commen- 
tator an  elaborate  defence,  to  demonstrate  the  cathoboiam  of 
the  poet  and  himself.  The  Commentaries  finally  i 
leased  from  perpetual  imprisonment. 

This  system  has  prospered  to  admiration,  in  keeping  public 
opinion  down  to  a  certain  meanness  of  spirit,  and  happily 
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preserved  stationary  the  childish  stupidity  througli  the  catioo, 
on  which  so  much  depended. 

Nani's  History  of  Venice  is  allowed  to  be  printed,  because 
it  contained  nothing  against  prmces.  Princes  then  were 
either  immaculate  or  historians  false.  Tho  Ebtory  of  Guic- 
oiardini  i)  Btill  scarred  with  the  merciless  wound  of  the 
papistic  censor ;  and  a  curious  account  of  the  origin  and  in- 
crease of  paptil  power  was  long  wanting  in  the  third  and  fourth 
book  of  his  history.  Velly'n  History  of  France  would  have 
been  an  adimrftble  work  had  it  not  been  printed  at  Paris ! 

When  the  insertions  in  the  Indei  were  found  of  no  other 
use  than  to  bring  the  peeeant  voIumeB  under  the  eyee  of  the 
curious  th  y  en  pbyed  the  secular  arm  in  huruing  them  in 
pobhc  pla  3  rh  history  of  these  literary  conBagrationa 
has  ft  n  b  n  t  d  by  writers  of  opposite  parties  ;  for  the 
truth  that  both  used  them  :  zeabte  seem  ^1  formed  of  one 
mat  nil  wh  te  be  their  party.  They  had  yet  to  learn, 
that  buinmg  was  not  confuting,  and  that  these  public  fires 
war  an  ad  rtisement  by  proclamation.  The  publisher  of 
's  Colloquies  intrigued  to  procure  the  burning  of  his 
)t,  which  raided  the  sale  to  twenty-four  thousand ! 
A  curious  hterary  anecdote  has  reached  us  of  the  times  of 
Henry  YIII.  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  London,  accused  at  that 
day  for  his  moderation  in  preferring  the  burning  of  hooks  to 
that  of  authors,  which  was  then  getting  into  practice,  to  tea* 
Jafy  his  abhorrence  of  Tindal's  principles,  who  had  printed  a 
'  ■'touslation  of  the  New  Testament,  a  scaled  boot  for  the  mul- 
itude,  thought  of  purchasing  all  the  copies  of  Tindal's  trans- 
ion,  and  anuihitating  them  in  the  common  flame.  This 
lurred  to  him  when  passing  through  Antwerp  in  1529, 
^Xben  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Tindali^ts.  He  employed  an 
i^iBglish  merchant  there  for  this  business,  who  hapi)Bned  to  be 
K  secret  follower  of  Tindal,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
Tnehop's  intention.  Tindal  was  estrranely  glad  to  hear  of  the 
project,  for  he  was  desirous  of  printing  a  more  convct  edition 
of  his  version  !  the  first  impression  still  hung  on  his  hands, 
and  he  was  too  poor  to  make  a  new  one ;  he  gladly  furnished 
the  English  merchant  with  all  hts  unsold  copies,  which  the 
bishop  as  eagerly  bought,  and  had  them  all  pubholy  burnt  in 
Cheapside.  The  people  not  only  declared  this  was  a  "  bunt- 
ing of  the  word  of  God,"  hut  it  inflamed  the  desire  of 
teadiug  that  volume ;  and  the  second  edition  was  sought 


that 
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after  at  any  price.  Wlien  one  of  the  Tiadaliets,  who  i 
sent  here  to  sell  tbem,  was  promised  by  the  lord  chancoUoi; 
in  a  private  examination,  that  he  should  not  sulT^r  if  lie 
would  reveal  who  encouraged  and  supported  his  party  tl 
Antwerp,  the  Tindalist  immediately  accepted  the  oflVr,  and 
assured  the  lord  chancellor  that  the  greatest  encoura^ntWlt 
they  had  wan  from  Tonetnll,  the  Bislioji  of  London,  who  htd 
bought  up  half  the  impresiiion,  and  enabled  them  to  prodtiM 
a  second !  '  ' 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  seem  to  have  burnt  bools 
on  both  sides  1  it  was  an  a^e  of  unsettled  opinions;  inEdwsrd'it 
the  Catholic  works  were  burnt;  and  Mary  had  her  pyntnfldl 
of  Protestant  volumes ;  in  Elizabeth's,  political  patnphlatv; 
fed  the  tlames  ;  and.  libels  in  the  reign,  of  James  I.  nod-  hJi 

Such  was  this  black  dwarf  of  literature,  generated  by  It^UaJ 
craft  and  Spanish  monkery,  which,  however,  was  hnSt^ 
adoptedositcreptinamong  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Vranei 
cannot  exactly  &x  on  the  era  of  her  Centeurs  de  lAvret 
we  ourselves,  who  gave  it  its  death-blow,  found  the 
prevail  without  any  authority  from  our  statutes.  The  _ 
of  licensing  books  was  unquestionably  derived  from  the 
qulsition,  and  was  applied  here  first  to  books  of  religioB; 
Sritain  long  groaned  under  the  leaden  stamp  of  an  ImprVt 
matur.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  grasp  at  this  shadow  o^' 
departed  literary  despotism ;  they  have  their  liuensers  and 
their  Imprimaturs.  Long,  even  in  our  land,  men  of  genius 
were  either  sufi'ering  the  vigorous  limbs  of  theu-  productions 
to  be  shamefully  mutilated  in  public,  or  voluntarily  com- 
mitted a  literary  suicide  in  their  own  manuscripts.  Camden 
declared  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  print  all  his  Elizabeth, 
and  sent  those  passages  over  to  De  Thou,  the  French  historian, 
who  printed  his  history  faithfully  two  years  after  Camden's 
first  edition,  1615.  The  same  happened  to  Lord  Herbert's 
History  of  Henry  VIII.  which  has  never  been  given  according 
to  the  original,  wliich  is  still  in  existence.  Li  the  poems  of 
Lord  Brooke,  we  find  a  lacuna  of  the  first  twenty  pages  ;  it 
was  a  poem  on  Religion,  cancelled  by  the  order  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  The  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ordered  that  none  of 
his  works  should  be  printed  after  his  death ;  as  he  appre- 
hended that,  in  the  licensing  of  them,  some  things  might  he 
struck  out  or  altered,  which  he  had  observed,  not  without 
some  indignation,  had  been  done  to  those  of  a  learned  friend ; 
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«)d  be  preferred  bequeathing  his  unoorrnpfced  MSS.  to  the 
iiociety  of  Linooln'a  Inn,  as  their  only  guardians,  hoping  that 
fwiey  were  a  treasure  worth  keeping.  Contemporary  authors 
Ju^e  frequent  allusions  to  such  books,  imperfect  and  mutilated 
jkt  the  caprice  or  the  violence  of  a  licenser. 
'  The  laws  of  England  have  never  violated  the  freedom  and 
the  dignity  of  its  press.  "  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the 
'minting  of  any  book  in  England,  only  a  decree  in  the  Star- 
chamher,"  ^aid  the  learned  Selden.*  Proclamations  were 
mtcasionally  issued  against  authors  and  books ;  and  foreign 
'iTorks  were,  at  times,  proliibited.  The  freedom  of  the  press 
^as  rather  circumvented,  than  openly  attacked,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  who  dreaded  the  Romaa  Catholics,  who  were  at 
jpnce  disputing  her  right  to  the  throne,  and  the  religion  of  the 
jrtate.      Foreign  publications,   or  "  hooka  from  any  parts 

Kayond  the  seas,"  were  therefore  prohibited.t  The  press, 
owever,  was  not  free  under  the  reign  of  a  sovereign,  whose 
iigh-toned  feelings,  and  the  esigencies  of  the  times,  rendered 
^  despotic  in  deed^,  as  the  pacific  James  was  in  words. 
.^though  the  press  had  then  no  restrictions,  an  author  waa 
aJways  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  Elizabeth  too  had 
,a  keen  seeut  alter  what  she  called  treason,  which  she  allowed 
to  ta^e  in  a  large  compass.  She  condemned  one  author 
(with  his  publisher)  to  have  the  band  cut  off  which  wrote  his 
nook ;  and  she  hanged  another.^     It  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 

Sir  Tbomfia  Crew's  Collcetion  of  the  Prodeadinga  of  the  Patliament, 
1628,  p.  Tl. 

+  The  comeqnencB  of  tliia  prohibition  was,  that  our  own  wen  of  leaniing 
■were  at  n.  loss  to  know  wliat  nrma  the  enemiea  of  England,  and  of  her 
religion,  Tsre  fabricating  agajtut  ns.  This  knowledge  vaa  absilutel; 
DecesBar}-,  as  appears  by  a  cuciDns  tact  in  Stripe's  Life  of  Whitgift.  A 
licunsa  for  the  importataon  of  foreign  baoka  was  granted  to  aa  Italian 
merchant,  witli  oilers  to  coUect  abroad  tiiJEi  aort  of  libels ;  but  he  was 
to  deposit  thenl  with  the  archbishop  and  the  privy  council.  A  few,  no 
~  luht,  wete  obtained  bj  tha  curious.  Catholic  or  Protestant Stripe's 

LifeofWhitgift,"p.  263. 

X  The  aatllor,  with  hia  publiaher,  who  bad  theii'  light  bands  cut  oS, 
,.ka  John  Stnbbs  of  Liuooln'a  Inn,  a  hot-headed  Furitan,  whose  sister  was 
muried  to  Thonias  Caitwr^ht,  the  head  of  that  faction.  This  eiecntioa 
took  place  upon  a  scaffold,  in  the  mai'ket-ploce  at  Westminster.  After 
Stubfaa  had  his  right  hand  cnt  off,  with  hia  left  he  pulled  off  his  bat,  and 
eried  wich  a  loud  voice,  "  God  save  the  Queen  I"  the  multitude  standing 
deeply  silent,  either  oat  of  hoiror  ab  this  new  and  unwonted  kind  of 
prmi^ment,  or  else  out  of  comuiseration  of  the  undaunted  man,  whosa 
dlaiacter  was  unblemished.  Oamden,  a  witDeaa  to  this  transaction,  has 
(elated  it.     The  anthor,  and  the  printer,  and  Ute  pabiiEher  were  con- 
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or  his  father,  who  once  pleasantly  turned  aside  tlie  keen 
edge  of  her  regal  vindictiveness ;  for  when  Elizabeth  waa  in- 
qiiiring  whether  &n  author,  whose  book  i^he  had  given  him  to 
examine,  was  not  guilty  of  treaBon,  be  replied,  "  Not  of 
treason,  madam,  hut  of  robbery,  if  you  please ;  for  he  has 
taken  »ll  that  is  worth  noticing  in  him  from  Tacitus  and 
SalluBt."  With  the  fear  of  Elizabeth  before  his  eyei, 
Holinshed  castrated  the  volumes  of  bis  History,  When 
Giles  Fletcher,  after  his  Eussian  embassy,  congratulated  him* 
self  with  having  escaped  with  his  head,  and  on  bin  retuTft 
wrote  B.  book  called  "  The  Eussian  Commonwealth,"  descirib- 
ing  its  tyranny,  EUzabeth  forbad  the  publishing  of  the  work. 
Our  Bussian  merchants  were  fHghtened,  for  they  petitioned 
the  queen  to  euppress  the  work ;  the  original  petition,  witti 
the  offensive  passages,  exists  among  the  Lansdonne  mams 
scripts.  It  is  cui'ious  to  contrast  this  fact  with  another 
better  known,  under  the  reign  of  Wilham  the  Third ;  then  the 
press  had  ohtuned  its  perfect  freedom,  and  even  the  shadow 
of  the  sovereign  conld  not  pass  between  an  author  aud  hia 
work.  "When  the  Danish  ambassador  complained  to  the  king 
of  the  freedom  which  Lord  Molesworth  had  exercised  on  his 
master's  government,  in  his  Account  of  Denmark,  and  hinted 
that,  if  a  Dane  had  done  the  same  with  a  King  of  England, 
he  would,  on  complaint,  have  taken  the  author's  head  off — 
"  That  I  cannot  do,"  replied  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people; 
"  but  if  you  please,  I  wiU  tell  him  what  you  say,  and  he  shall 
put  it  into  the  next  edition  of  his  book."  What  an  immense 
interval  between  the  feelings  of  Elizabeth  and  William,  with 
hardly  a  century  betwixt  them ! 

James  the  First  proclaimed  Buchanan's  history,  and  a 
political  tract  of  his,  at  "  the  Mercat  Cross ;"  and  every  one 
was  to  bring  his  copy  "  to  be  pemsit  and  purgit  of  the 
olTenBive  and  extraordinare  materis,"  under  a  heavypenalty. 
Knox,  whom  Milton  calla  "  the  Reformer  of  a  Kingdom,"  waa 

demned  to  tliis  bBrb&mua  tmsiEhmant,  an.  an  act  of  Fbilip  siiil  fSarj, 
agaimt  the  autltora  and  pvUidicrs  uf  aeditiom  terilitiga.  Borne  law^era 
were  hoDeat  enough  to  assert  that  tlie  sentence  wan  erroneoiiB,  far  that  m ' 
Mnn  only  a  tempOFHr;  one,  and  died  »itli  Queen  Mm?  ;  but,  of  t)iese  hone! 
lawjeiH,  one  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  another  was  so  sharply  repri- 
manded, th«t  lie  resigned  hU  place  as  a,  judge  in  tte  Commoii  Pieae,  Other 
lawjers,  aa  the  lord  cliief  Jnsdce,  who  fawned  on  tho  prerogatWa  far  mora 
'len  than  ftfterwarde  in  the  Stuart  reigns,  asserted  that  Queen  Mary  -waa 
king ;  and  that  an  act  ratAe  b;  any  king,  unless  repealed,  must  alwayt 
eziat,  becanse  the  King  of  Englmd  naver  dies  1 
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also  curtailed  j  and  "  the  sense  of  that  great  man  shall,  to  all 
posterity,  he  lost  for  the  fearfuluesB  or  the  presumptuous 
rashness  of  a  perfunctory  licenser." 

The  regular  establisbment  of  licensers  of  the  press  appeared 
undiT  Charles  the  First.  It.  must  be  placed  among  the  pro- 
jects of  Laud,  and  the  king,  I  suspect,  inchiied  to  it ;  for  by 
a  passage  in  a  maniisoript  letter  of  the  times,  I  find,  that 
when  Charles  printed  his  speech  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament,  which  excited  such  general  discontent,  some  one 
printed  Queen  Elizabeth's  last  speech  as  a  companion -piece. 
This  was  presented  to  the  king  by  his  own  printer,  John  Bill, 
not  from  a  pohtical  motive,  but  merely  by  way  of  complaint 
that  another  had  pnnted,  without  leaveorlicense,  that  which, 
as  the  king's  printer,  he  asserted  was  his  own  copyright. 
Charles  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  gift,  and 
observed,  "  You  printers  print  anything."  Three  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber,  oontinnea  the  writer,  standing  by, 
commended  Mr.  Bill  very  much,  and  prayed  him  to  come 

I  .oEtener  with  such  rarities  to  the  king,  because  they  might  do 

►jWrne  good.* 

I      One  of  the  consequences  of  this  persecution  of  the  press 

r*aa,  the  raising  up  of  a  new  class  of  publishers,  under  the 
government  of  Charles  I.,  those  who  became  noted  for  what 
was  then  called  "unlawful  and  unhcensed  books."  Sparkes, 
the  publisher  of  Pryune's  "  Histriomastix,"  waa  of  this 
class.  I  have  elsewhere  entered  more  particularly  into  this 
Buhject-t  The  Presbyterian  party  in  parliament,  who  thna 
found  the  press  closed  on  them,  vehemently  cried  out  for  its 
fteedom  :  and  it  waa  imi^ned,  that  when  they  had  ascended 
into  power,  the  odious  office  of  a  hcenser  of  the  preps  would 
have  been  abolished ;  but  these  pretended  friends  of  freedom, 
on  the  contrary,  discovered  themselves  as  tenderly  alive  to  the 
office  as  the  old  government,  and  maintained  it  with  the 
extremest  vigour.  Such  is  the  political  history  of  mankind. 
The  hterary  fate  of  Milton  was  remarkable :  his  genius 
WM  castrated  alike  by  the  monarchical  and  the  repubhcan 
government.      The  royal  hcenser  expunged  several  passages 

T]'«ora  Milton's  history,  in  which  Milton  had  painted  the 
mperstition,  the  pride,  and  the  cunning  of  the  Saxon  monks, 
"'  ■  h  the  sagacious  licenser  applied  to  Ohai'les  II.  iind  the 
■  A  lettei  from  J.  Head  to  Sir  M.  StateTille,  Jul;  IB,  1G28.  Skwe 
IBS.  41T8. 
f  See  '*  CaJiDiitieB  of  Antiora,"  rol.  ii.  p,  116. 
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suppreBsedtf  1 


but  Milton  had  before  Buffered  as  mercilei 
lation  fi'om  Lis  old  friends  the  republicans  ;  who  suppreBsedtf   I 
bold  picture,  taken  from  lite,  which  he  had  introduced  into 
hia  History  of  the  Long  Ptirliament  and  Aasembly  of  Divines. 
Mtltoii  gave  the  unlicensed  passages  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesea, 
a  literary  nobleman,  the  editor  of  Whitelocke's  Memorialsj    . 
and  the  castrated  passage,  which  could  not  be  lioensed'M  J 
1670,  was  received  with  peculiar  interest  when  separatflMfl 
published  in  16S1.*     "  If  there  be  found  in  an  author's  bo(d|j| 
one  sentence  of  a  venturous  edge,  nttered  in  the  height  i". 
zeal,  and  who  knows  whether  it  might  not  be  the  dictate  ofv 
divine  spirit,  yet  not  suiting  every  low  decrepit  humour  X 
their  own,  they  will  not  pardon  him  their  dash." 

This  office  seems  to  have  lain  dormant  a  short  time  n 
Cromwell,  from  the  scruples  of  a  conscientious  licenser,  who 
desired  the  council  of  state,  in  1649,  for  reasons  given,  to  be 
discharged  from  that  employment.  This  Mabofc,  the  licenser, 
was  evidently  deeply  touched  by  Milton's  address  for  "The 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing."  The  office  was,  however, 
revived  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ;  and  through  the 
reign  of  James  II.  the  abuses  of  licensers  were  unquestion- 
ably not  discoursed :  then*  castrations  of  books  reprinted 
appear  to  have  been  very  artful ;  for  in  reprinting  Gt^'a 
"  Survey  of  the  West  Indies,"  which  originally  consisted  of 
twenty-two  chapters,  in  164.8  and  1657,  with  a  dedication  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, — in  1677,  after  expunging  the  passages 
in  honour  of  Fairfax,  the  dedication  is  dexterously  turned 
into  a  preface ;  and  the  twenty-second  chapter  being  obnox- 
ious for  containing  particulars  of  the  artificea  of  "  the 
papahns,"  as  Milton  calls  the  Papists,  in  converting  the 
author,  was  entirely  chopped  away  by  the  hcenser's  hatchet. 
The  castrated  chapter,  us  usual,  was  preserved  afterwards 
Literary  despotism  at  least  is  short-sighted  in 
for  the  expedients  it  employs  are  certain  of  over- 
turning themselves. 

*  It  is  n  qaarto  tract,  entitled  ' '  Mr.  John  Milton's  Cbiracter  of  tbo 
Lang  ForlittmeDt  anil  Assembly  of  Diviaes  in  1641 ;  omitted  in  bis  other 
-works,  and  uerer  beloia  printed,  Bud  Yerf  seaaanaUe  for  theee  times. 
1681."  It  ia  inserted  in  Oio  uncastrated  edition  of  Milton's  prose  worfea 
in  1733.  It  is  a  retort  on  the  Pi-ubsleriiin  Clement  Walker's  Hialory  of 
tha  IndeptTidfntt  J  and  Warlinrton,  in  hia  admirable  chnractera  of  the 
hiBtomna  of  this  period,  ollading  to  Clement  Walker,  eajfl — "  Milton  was 
CTOn  M'ith  him  in  tbe  Site  and  severe  character  he  drane  of  the  Freabjkriaa 


Licensers  of  the  Prem- 

,,  On  this  subject  we  mast  not  omit  noticing  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent  prosQ  compositions  of  Miltau ; 
"  the  Areopagitioa  ;  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicenged 
Printing."  It  is  a  work  of  love  and  inspirsition,  and  breath- 
ing the  moat  enlarged  spirit  of  literature;  separating,  at  an. 
an-ful  diHtaaoe  from  the  multitude,  that  character  "  who  was 

iboru  to  study  and  to  lovii  learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or 
any  other  end,  but,  perhaps,  for  that  lusting  fame  and  per- 
petuity of  praise,  which  God  and  good  men  have  consented 
t^all  be  the  reward  of  those  whose  published  labours  advance 
^e  good  of  mankind." 
y  Onepart  of  this  unparalleled  effusion  turns  on  "thequaUty 
Which  ought  to  be  in  every  licenser."  It  will  suit  our  new 
Kcensera  of  public  opinion,  a  laborious  corps  well  known, 
who  constitute  themselves  without  an  act  of  Star-chamber. 
1  shall  pick  out  but  a  few  sentences,  that  I  may  add  some 
little  facta,  casually  preserved,  of  the  ineptitude  of  such  au 
,  (^cer. 

' '  He  vlio  a  made  jodge  to  a,t  npoa  the  birth  or  death  of  boobe,  whether 
ntlie}'  mBj  be  wafted  into  this  vorld  or  cut,  hod  need  to  be  a  maa  above  the 
Bommoa  meoBure,  bath  atadiona,  learned,  tind  jadicions  ;  there  may  be  else 
"  ee  in  hia  eeDBore.     K  he  l>e  of  each  worth  aa  behovaa  hioj, 
a  more  tedious  and  unpleasing  joumef-wark,  u,  greater  loss 
C  time  leiied  upon  his  head,  than  Us  be  made  the  perpetnal  reader  of 
'    '      n  books  and  pamphlets.    There  ia  no  book  acceptable,  ualeaa  at 
(easoaa  ;  but  to  be  eajoyned  tLe  reading  of  that  ut  aJl  timea,  wbereoE 
!e  pages  would  not  down  at  nuj  time,  is  bo  impofdtion  which  I  eanuot 
jf  e  how  he  that  values  time  and  bis  onn  stndicSj  or  is  bat  of  a  Eensible 
ril,  should  bo  able  to  endnre.— What  advaalage  ia  it  to  bo  a  man  over 
lo  be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  'acaped  the  ferala  to  come  under 
'  a  Imprimaiur ! — if  seriona  and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they 
than  the  theme  of  a  grunmar  lad  under  bia  ped^gne,  must 
rt  be  uttered  withoat  the  oarsorj  ejcs  of  a  tamporitping  licenser  f     "When 
to  the  world,  be  aanimons  up  all  his  reason  and  deliberation 
.  ;  he  seBTches,  nisditates,  is  induutrious,  and  likely  consultB 

rand  oonfera  with  bia  judicious  friends,  as  well  as  any  that  writ  before  him; 
if  in  this,  the  most  conBnmmate  a«C  of  his  fidelity  and  ripeaeaa,  no  years, 
no  indastry,  no  former  proof  of  his  aUlities  can  bring  bim  to  that  atale  c^ 
maturity  aa  not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  nnleas  he  carry  all 
his  coDSiddratc  diligence,  all  hia  midnight  watchiags,  and  expense  of  Fal' 
ladian  oil,  to  the  luisty  viow  of  an  nnleisared  licenser,  perhaps  much  hia 
yDaa)i;er,  perhaps  inferior  iii  judgment,  perhaps  one  who  never  knew  the 
labour  uf  book  writing  ;  and  if  he  be  not  repulsed  or  slighted,  must  appear 
ia  print  like  a  Pnnie  with  hi^  guardian,  and  hia  censor's  hand  on  the  back 
of  Mb  tiUe  to  be  his  ball  and  surety  that  he  is  no  idiot  or  aoduoer  ;  it  can- 
not be  bst  a  diahonunr  and  derogatioD  to  the  author,  to  the  book,  io  the 
privilege  and  dignity  of  learning." 

The  reader    may   now    follow  the  stream  in  the  great 
TOL.  n,  Q 


originnl ;  I  most,  however,  preserve  one  intage  of  eiqnisit)^ 


"  Delilora  and  delinqueotB  walk  about  witiiout  a  ltoei>er ;  bu .  . .  _ 
Iwoka  must  not  atir  forth  vithont  a  visible  jailor  in  their  Ut!e  ;  nor  Ir^ 
totha  common  people  lera  than  a  reproach  ;  for  if  wp  dure  notlr 
-wiUu  &n  BngiiBh  piunphlet,  nhat  do  ire  tuit  cenasre  tlietn  f or  a  K 
vitinUB,  and  uagnunded  peopie.  in  such  a  dok  and  weak  Gtato  of  faitlt  u^ 
(Jiscretiau,  as  to  be  able  to  take  uutiiiiig  bat  thru'  the  gliater-plpe  of  ■ 
liceuser !" 

The  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  these  cenBors  were 
indeed,  ^  remarkable  as  their  extern) inRting  spirit, 
noble  Binule  of  Milton,  of  Satan  mth  the  rising  sun, 
first  book  of  the  ParadiEe  Lost,  had  nearly  occasioned  t 
suppression  of  our  national  epic  :  it  was  supposed  to  c 
a  treasonable  allusion.  The  tragedy  of  Arrainius,  by  c 
Paterson,  who  was  an  amanuensis  of  the  poet  Thomson,  i 
intended  for  representation,  but  the  dramatic  censor  refused  • 
license :  as  Edward  and  Eleanora  was  not  permitted  to  htM 
performed,  being  considered  a  party  work,  our  spacious  state 
critic  imagined  that  Pflterson's  oten  play  was  in 
predicament  by  being  in  the  same  hand-writing !  Malebranchi 
said,  that  he  could  never  obtain  an  approbation  for  his  "  HaJ 
eearch  after  Truth,"  because  it  was  unintelligible  to  his  ceft«l 
sors ;  at  length  Mezeray,  the  historian,  approved  of  it  a 
book  of  geometry.  Latterly,  in  France,  it  is  said  that  thea 
greatest  geniuses  were  obliged  to  submit  their  works  to  thel 
critical  understanding  of  persona  who  had  formerly  been  low  ■ 
dependents  on  some  man  of  quality,  and  who  appear  to  have  I 
brought  the  same  serTility  of  mind  to  the  examination  of  J 
works  of  genius.  There  is  something,  which,  on  the  principle  ¥ 
of  incongruity  and  contrast,  becomes  exquisitely  ludicrous,  in  I 
observing  the  works  of  men  of  genius  allowed  to  be  printed,  1 
and  even  commended,  by  certain  persons  who  have  never  J 
printed  their  names  but  to  their  licenses.  One  of  these  gea-.r 
tiemea  suppressed  a  work,  because  it  contained  principles  of  I 
government  which  appeared  to  him  not  eonformable  to  the* 
laws  of  Moses.  Another  said  to  a  geometrician — "  I  cannot  1 
permit  the  pubhcation  of  your  book:  you  dare  to  aay,  that,  I 
between  two  given  points,  the  shortest  line  is  the  straight  1 
line.  Do  you  think  me  such  an  idiot  as  not  to  perceive  your  I 
Allosion  ?  If  your  work  appeared,  I  should  make  enemies  (£  I 
all  those  who  find,  by  crooked  ways,  an  easier  admittance  | 
into  court,  tlian  by  a  straight  line.    Consider  their  number !" 


laeertsers  of  ike  Press.  SST" 

Ifais  seems,  however,  to  bean  escellent  joke.    At  tWs  moment 

the  cenaors  in  Austria  appear  singularly  inept ;  for,  not  loi^ 

)  ago,  they  condemned  as  heretical,  two  booka ;  one  of  which, 

■i^titled  "  Prineipea  ie  la  Tngonometrie,"  the  censor  would 

*»ot  allow  to  he  printed,  hecause  the  Triniti/,  which  he 

"mogined  to  he  included  in  trig;onometry,  was  not  permitted 

D  be  diacossed :  and  the  other,  on  the  "Destruction  of  In- 

'  he  insisted  had  a  covert  allusion  to  the  Jesuits,  who, 

e  conceived,  were  thus  malignantly  designated. 

I   A   curious  literary  anecdote   has   been  recorded  of  the 

yarned  Kichard  Simon.     Compelled  to  insert  in  one  of  his 

Kirka  the  qualifying  opinions  of  the  censor  of  the  Sorhonue, 

e  inserted  them  within  crotehetd.     But  a  strange  misfortune 

ktended  this  contrivanc'e.  The  printer,  who  was  not  let  ioto  the 

Bcret,  printed  the  work  without  these  essential  marks  :  by 

Irhich  meuna  the  enraged  author  saw  his  own  peculiar  opinions 

jFerturned  in  the  very  work  written  to  maintain  them ! 

'   These  appear  trifling  minutite ;  and  yet,  like  a  hair  in  a 

f-watch,  which  utterly  destroys  its  progress,  these  Uttle  ineptias 

■■aidiiiged  writers  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  presses;    cora- 

■ilietiiKl  a  MfHitesquieu  to  write  ^vith  concealed  ambiguity,  and 

laiany  to  sign  a.  recantation  of  principles  which  they  conld 

T  change.     The  recantation  of  Selden,  extorted  from  Ms 

i  on  his  suppressed  "  Historie  of  Tithes,"  humihated  % 

reatmiiid;  but  it  could  not  remove  a  particle  from  the  masses 

f  his  learning,  nor  darken  the  luminous  conviction  of  his  rea- 

;  nor  did  it  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  assented 

V  assent  to  his  principles.    Becantations  usually  prove 

i  force  of  authority  rather  than  the  change  of  opinion. 

hen  a  Sr.  Pocklington  was  condemned  to  make  a  recanta- 

bion,  he  hit  the  etymolo^  of  the  word,  while  he  caught  at 

'  c  spirit — he  began  thus:  "  If  cmio  be  to  sing,  reeanto  ia 

sing  again."     Bo  that  he  rcchnnted  his  offending  opinions, 

__■  repeating  them  in  his  recantation. 

At  tlie  Eevolution  in  England,  licenses  for  the  press  ceased ; 
aut  its  liberty  did  not  commence  till  1694i,  when  every 
restraiut  was  taken  off  by  the  firm  and  decisive  tone  of  the 
Commons.  It  was  granted,  says  oor  philosophic  Hume,  "  to 
the  great  displeasore  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  who, 
«eeing  nowhere  in  any  government,  during  present  or  past 
f-jiges,  any  example  of  such  unlimited  freedom,  doubted  much 
TB£  its  salutary  effects;  and  probably  thought  that  no  books 
%t  writings  would  ever  so  much  improve  the  general  under- 


KtHtiiling  of  men,  us  to  render  it  safe  to  entnut  them  with 
ludulgt'uci'  »o  easily  abused." 

And  tilt'  pruMut  mcmcnt  verifies  the  prescient  coDJectare 
of  tlie  philosopher.  Such  is  the  lieentiousness  of  oar  pres^  . 
thut  aomo,  not  perhftpe  the  most  hostile  to  the  cause  of 
frfddoni.  would  not  be  arerse  to  manacle  authors  once  man 
with  nn  Impuimatvr.  It  wiU  not  be  denied  that  Erasmn^ 
WtM  a  tVieiid  tn  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  yet  be  waa  s^ 
nhni-kcid  lit  the  licvntiousni'As  oT  Luther's  pen,  that  there  wm» 
H  time  when  hu  consider*^  it  nccessarr  to  restr^n  its  libertart; 
It  was  IUph  m  now.  Knsnius  had,  indeed,  been  miferabljf^ 
uHhiiniiintud,  and  cxpecti^  future  libels.  I  am  glad,  howevtr," 
to  ubiiurvi-,  that  he  aftt?r\vixrds,  on  n  more  impsrtisl  infv 
gutliui,  L'unfvssi.'d  tltat  such  a  remedy  iras  much  more  d 
gerotw  thmi  the  disease.  To  rvstiain  the  libertr  of  the  pna^ 
PMi  only  he  the  interest  of  the  indlvidoal,  nerer  that  at 
the  pukliu ;  iiue  must  be  a  patriot  here:  we  must  stand  is 
the  tiuKl  with  an  unshielded  breast,  since  the  Eafctv  of  Qt« 
pBoplo  is  the  supreme  law.  There  were,  in  Milton's  d^^ 
some  who  said  of  this  institution,  that,  although  the  inve&toBC 
were  bod,  the  thing,  for  all  that,  might  be  good.  "  This 
mivy  bo  bo,"  replies  the  vehement  advocate  for  "  unlicensed 
printing."  But  as  the  commonwealths  have  existed  thraogb 
alt  uses,  and  have  forborne  to  use  it,  he  sees  no  necessity  SiP 
the  invention ;  and  held  it  as  a  dangerous  and  suspicUm^ 
fruit  from  the  tree  which  bore  it.  The  age*  of  the  wisert  cont- 
nionwealths,  Milton  seems  not  to  have  recollected,  were  not 
diseiuod  with  the  popular  infection  of  publications,  issmng' 
Kt  iiU  hours,  and  propagated  with  a  celerity  on  which  tha- 
ancieutB  could  not  calculate.  The  learned  Dr.  James,  wbtf 
has  denounced  the  invention  of  the  Indexet,  confesses,  boW'^ 
ever,  that  it  was  not  unuseful  when  it  restrained  the  puhlica-j 
tions  of  atheistic  and  immoral  works.  But  it  is  our  lot  to 
benr  with  all  the  consequent  evils,  that  we  may  preflcrve  ths' 
good  inviolate ;  sicce,  as  the  profound  Hume  has  declared, 
"The  LiBESTT  OF  BiilTAiN  IS  GOSE  FOB  ETEB,  when  such 
attempts  shall  succeed." 

A  eonatitutional  sovereign  will  consider  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  the  sole  organ  of  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Calumniators  ho  will  leave  to  the  fate  of  calumny ;  a.  fate 
similar  to  thoae  who,  having  overehargi'il  their  arras  with 
the  fellest  intentions,  fiud  that  the  death  ^vhich  tboy  intended 
for  others,  in  bursting,  only  aunihilates  themselves. 


OF  AKAQKAMS  AND  ECHO 


I  The  "  true"  modem  critics  c 
1 4hunder  their  aDa.Uteniaa  < 


r. elder  writers  are  apt  to 

innocent  heads :  little  versed 

;  eras  of  our  literature,  and  the  fashions  of  our  wit, 

I  popular  criticiEin  must  submit  to  be  guided  by  the  literaiy 

I  juatorian. 

Kippis  condemns  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewea  for  his  admiration 
I  of  tivo  anagrams,  expressive  of  the  feeiiuga  of  the  times.     It 
"Sqiured  the  Talom-  of  Falataff  to  attack  extinct  anagrams ; 
r  pretended  English  Bayle  thought  himself  secure  in 
ronouncing  all  anagraarniatists  to  be  wanting  in  judgment 
_     d  taste :  yet,  if  this  mechanical  critic  did  not  know  some- 
thing of  the  state  and  nature  of  an^rama  in  Sir  Symouda' 
day,  he  was  more  deficient  in  that  curiosity  of  literature 
which  bis  work  required,  than  plain  honest  Sir  Sjmonda  in 
the  taste  and  Judgment  of  which  he  is  so  contemptuously  de- 
I  prived.    The  author  who  tJius  decides  on  the  tastes  of  another 
■_ !  by  those  of  his  own  day,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
|-national  literature  does  not  extend  beyond  his  own  century, 
'jB  neither  historian  nor  critic.     The  truth  is,  that  Anaqkamb 
^'Vere  then  the  fashionable  amusements  of  the  wittiest  and  the 
^  Siost  learned, 

jKippia  says,  and  others  have  repeated,  "  That  Sir  Symonda 
)  Ewes's  judgment  and  taste,  witii  regard  to  wit,  were  as  con- 
mptible  as  can  well  be  imagined,  will  be  evident  irom  the 
tUowing  passage  taken  from  his  account  of  Carr  Earl  of 
t,  and  hifl  wife :  '  This  discontent  gave  many  satirical 
kvits  occasion  to  vent  themselves  into  sting  ie  [stinging]  libels, 
l,jii  which  they  spared  neither  the  persons  nor  faraihes  of  that 

■  luafortunate  pair.     There  came  also  two  anagrams  to  my 

■  hands,  not  umnortky  to  he  owned  by  tlie  rarest  wits  of  tliia 
'     These  were,  one  very  descriptive  of  the  lady,  and  the 

',  of  an  incident  in  which  this  infamous  woman  was  so 
eeply  criminated. 


This  sort  of  wit  is  not  falser  at  least  than  the  criticism 
^iich  infers  that  D'Ewes'  "judgment  and  taste  were  aa  con- 
as  can  well  he;"  for  he  might  have  admired  these 
which,  however,  are  not  of  the  nicest  construction,. 
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and  yet  not  have  been  so  destitute  of  those  qualities  of  m 
Lc  is  Eo  aiithorit&tirely  divested. 

Camden  iios  a  chapter  in  his  "  Remains"  on  AiTA-ORd 
which  he  defines  to  be  a  dissolution  of  a  (person's)  n 
into  ita  letters,  as  its  elements ;  and  a  new  connexion  in 
words  is  formed  by  their  transposition,  if  possible,  wH)m 
addition,  Biibtraction,  or  change  of  the  letters:  and  1 
words  must  make  a  sentence  applicable  to  the  person  nam' 
The  Anagram  is  complimentary  or  satirical ;  it  may  cent 
come  allusion  to  an  event,  or  describe  some  personal  d 
racteristic* 

Such  difScult  trifles  it  may  be  convenient  at  all  times  i 
discard ;  but,  if  ingenious  minds  can  convert  an  Atiaoba 
into  a  means  of  esercising  their  ingenuity,  the  things  then 
selves  will  necessarily  become  ingenious.  No  ingenuity  c 
make  an  Acrostic  ingenious ;  for  this  is  nothing  but  &  it 
cbanical  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  a  name,  and  yet  H 
literary  folly  long  prevailed  in  Europe. 

As  for  Anaqramb,  if  antiquity  can  conseerate  some  fdliei 
they  are  of  very  ancient  date.  They  were  classed,  amo^  til 
Hebrews,  among  the  cabalistic  sciences;  they  pretended  t 
discover  occult  qualities  in  proper  names;  it  was  an  orien' 
practice  ;  and  was  caught  by  the  Greeks,  Plato  had  strsn^ 
notions  of  the  influence  of  Anagrams  when  drawn  ont  C 
persons'  names ;  and  the  later  Flatonists  are  full  of  the  mji 
teries  of  the  anagrammatio  virtues  of  names.  The  chimerioa 
associations  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  a  man  with  h' 
name  anagrammattsed  may  often  have  instigated  to  the  ohoii 
of  a  vocation,  or  otherwise  affected  his  imagination. 

Lycopbron  lias  left  some  on  record, — two  on  Ftolemaea 
Philadelpbus,  King  of  Egypt,  and  his  Queen  Aiainoe.  "" 
king's  name  was  thus  anagrammatised : — 

niOAEMAIOr, 
'Anil  fi£\iro£,  xijia  01  bdnbt  : 
and  the  queen's, 

AP2IN0H, 

Learning,  which  revived  under  Francis  the  First  in  France 

•  Sontbey,  in  his  "Diwtar,"  has  a  whiinaical  ohapter  on  ADBgramn 

vhii^,  lie  bays,  "are  not  likely  evor  sgain  I0  hold  bd  Siigh  a  place  amoi 

t^e  iirSFaleiit  porsaiteof  literatnrB  b£  they  did  in  the  eoTentveDth  centuty, 

wbeu  LouIb  XIII.  appointcil  the  FravudtuI,  Thomas  BHlen,  to  be  his  royal 

"  t,  and  giBcted  him  a  sniary  of  12,000  livrea." 


_      J 
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did  not  disdain,  to  cultivate  this  smull  flower  oFmt.     Danrafc 

had  such  a  felicity  in  making  these  trifles,  that  many  illus-. 

f  trious  persons  sent  their  names  to  him  to  he  anagrammatiaed. 

e  Laboureur,  the  historian,  was  extremely  pleased  with  the 

n  made  on  the  mistress  of  Charles  tho  Ninth  ofFrance, 

Marie  Toadiet, 

s  historically  just, 
■  In  the  assassin  of  Henry  the  Third, 

Frire  Jacqati  Clement, 

Cbst  L'lBiEtt  lira  li'i  imfiB. 

I  preserve  a  few  specimens  of  some  of  our  own  anagrams. 

The  miidnesB  of  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  contrasted  with 

her  inti'epidity  against  the  Iberians,  is  thus  picked  out  of  her    ■ 

,  title ;  she  is  made  the  English  ewe-lamb,  and  the  lioness  of 

Elilahctha  Rcgina  AwjUa. 

Xsaua  AsNi,  HiiuiniAi  Lea. 
The  unhappy  history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  depriva- 
her  kingdom,  and  her  violent  death,  were  expressed 
a  this  Latin  anagram  : — 


Another  fanciful  one  on  our  James  the  First,  whose  right- 
I  ful  claim  to  the  British  monarchy,  as  the  descendant  of  the 
I.  visionary  Arthur,  could  only  have  satisfled  genealogists  of 
I  lomancii  reading : — 

CkarUt  Jamti  SUviurt. 
Cuius  AuiHoa's  Sbu, 

Sylvester,  the  translator  of  Du  Bartas,  considered  himseK 

fortunate  via^n  he  found  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  the 

strongest  bond  of  afieution  to  bis  service.     In  the  dedication 

lie  rings  loyal  changes  on  the  name  of  his  liege,  James  Stuart 

\iin  which  he  finds  ajiut  jnaster  ! 

The  anagram  on  Monk,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle,  on 
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the  rcBtoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  included 
date  in  our  liietory : — 


.n  important 


A  slight  reversing  of  the  letters  in  a  name  produced  a 
compliment ;  as  in  Vernon  was  found  Eenoun  ;  and  the 
brated  Sir  Thomas    Wiat  hore  his  own  designation  in 
name,  a  Wit.'*     Of  the  poet  Waller  the  auagranunatiBt 

His  brows  netd  Di 

Sandle  Holmes,  who  has  written  a  very  eitraordinaiy  t 
lame  on  heraldry,  vao  complimented  by  an  eipressi-re  an 
gram:— 

Lo,  Mm'i  Htraldf 

These  anagrams  were  often  devoted  to  the  personal  ai 
ments  of  love  or  friendship.     A  friend  delighted  to  twine 
name  with  the  name  of  his  friend.     Ckashawe,  the  poet, ' 
a  literary  intimate  of  the  name  of  Car,  who  was  hia  posting 
mous  editor;  and,  in  prefixing  some  elegii 
that  his  late  friend  Crashawe  was  Car  [  for  so  the  anagram 
Cfaaliawe  runs  :   He  was  Car.     On  this  quaint  discovery,  he 
has  indulged  all  the  tenderness  of  his  recollections  ; — 

W«  Car  then  Crastaire,  or  was  Crashawe  Car? 
Siacs  buth  within  one  came  combined  are. 
Tea,  Car's  Crashnwe,  he  Car ;  'tia  Love  alono 
Whieh  melta  two  hearts,  of  both  composing  one, 
So  Crssliave'a  still  the  aaxae,  &c 

A  happy  anagram  on  a  person's  name  might  have  a  moral 
effect  on  the  feelings  ;  aa  there  ia  reason  to  believe,  that  cer- 
tain celebrated  names  have  had  some  infiueime  on  the  perBonal. 
character.  When  one  Martha  Nicholson  was  found  out  tobei 
Soon  calm  i«  Heart,  the  anagram,  in  becoming  familiar  to 
her,  might  afford  an  opportune  admonition,  But,  perhaps, 
the  happiest  of  an^rams  was  produced  on  a,  singular  persoa 

*  Two  af  the  Inckieat  hits  which  snagraaimatietB  bare  made,  were  on  tie 
Attomej-Genenil  William  Nog — "  I  mojl  in  law  ;"  and  Sir  SdnMndbuiy 
Godfrey — "  I  find  mardeced  byn^uGS."  Bnt  of  unGttJng  aiiagrBiDa,  none 
were  erer  more  carionsly  unfit  tfaan  those  which  were  discovered  in  Mar- 
gnerite  de  Valoib,  the  profligate  QnOGa  of  NaTano— "  Salve,  Virgo  Mator 
Doi ;  ou,  da  verta  rojal  image."— Soatho/s  Doctor. 
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and  occasion.  Lady  Eleanor  Daviea,  the  wife  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  John  DuvJes,  the  poet,  was  a  very  estraordinary 
character.  She  was  the  Cassandra  of  her  ago ;  and  several  of 
her  predictioiiH  warranted  her  to  conceive  she  was  a  pro- 
phetess. As  her  prophecies  in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles 
I.  were  usoally  against  the  government,  sbe  was  at  lengtk 
brought  by  them  into  the  court  of  High  Commission.  The 
prophetess  was  not  a  tittle  mad,  and  fancied  the  spirit  of 
Daniel  was  in  her,  from  an  anagram  she  had  fomted  of  her 

L  fiEVSAL  0  DaHIBL  I 

P  .,The  ant^am  had  too  nmch  by  an  l,  and  too  little  by  an  a ; 

'^et  JJaniel  and  reneal  were  in  it,  and  that  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  her  inspirations.  The  court  attempted  to  dispossess 
the  spirit  from  the  lady,  while  the  bishops  were  in  vain  rea- 
soning the  point  with  her  out  of  the  scriptures,  to  no  purpose, 
she  poising  test  against  text: — one  of  the  deans  of  the  Arches, 
saya  Heyiin,  "  shot  her  thorough  and  thorough  with  an  arrow 
borrowed  from  her  own  quiver:"  he  took  a  pen,  and  at  last 
'  't  upon  this  elegant  anagram : 


The  happy  fancy  put  the  solemn  court  into  laughter,  and 
Cassandra  into  the  utmost  dejection  of  spirit.  Foiled  by  her 
own  weapons,  her  spirit  suddenly  forsook  her ;  and  either  she 
never  afterwards  ventured  on  prophesying,  or  the  anagram 
perpetually  reminded  her  hearers  of  her  state — and  we  hear 
no  more  of  this  pngiheteBs! 

Thus  much  have!  written  in  favour  of  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes's 
keen  relish  of  a  "stingie  anagram  ;"  and  on  the  error  of  those 
literary  historians,  who  do  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  age 
they  are  writing  on, 

We  find  in  the  Scrihleriad,  the  Anaqhams  appearing  in  the 
Jand  of  false  wit. 

Bnt  with  aliU  more  disorder'd  maTcb  adviuice, 
(Nor  march  it  Beem'd,  but  wild  tantaatio  dnnoB,) 
The  UQCDuth  Ahauiuus,  dialortel  traio. 
Shifting,  in.  double  mazes,  o'ei  tha  plain. 
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Tlie  Hne  humour  of  Addison  was  never  more  pUyftil  than 
in  his  account  of  that  an^rainniati»t,  who,  alter  shutting 
himself  up  for  half  a  year,  aud  having  talien  certain  tibcrtin 
with  the  name  of  his  miiitreM,  discovered,  on  presenting  lA 
anagram,  that  he  had  misspelt  her  eumame ;  by  which  he 
m>  thunderstruck  with  his  imsfortuoe,  that  in  a  little  t 
after  he  lost  his  senses,  which,  indeed,  had  been  verj  mbeh 
impaired  by  that  continual  appUcation  lie  had  given  to  Ul 
anagram. 

One  Frenselius,  a  Oermaii,  prided  himself 
the  name  of  every  person  of  eminence  who  died  by 
gram  ;  but  by  the  description  of  the  bodily  pain  he  suffered  on 
these  occasions,  ivhen  he  shut  himself  up  for  tlioso  ra& 


attempts,  he  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  dying  pangs  of  til* 
mortals  whom  be  so  painfully  celebrated.  Others  appear  110 
have  practised  this  art  with  more  facihty.  A  French  pO0^ 
dsepty  in  tove,  in  one  day  sent  his  mistresa,  whose  name  was 
M^dtlaine,  three  dozen  of  anagrams  on  her  single  name ! 

£ven  old  Camden,  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  an^isin^ 
notices  the  diffialia  quee  pulchra,  the  charming  difBcolty, 
"  us  n,  whetstone  of  patience  to  them  that  shall  practise  n. 
For  some  have  been  seen  to  bit«  their  pen,  somtch  their  heads, 
bend  their  brows,  bite  their  lips,  beat  the  hoard,  tear  thdr 
paper,  when  their  names  were  fair  for  somewhat,  and  caagbt 
nothing  therein."  Such  was  the  troubled  happiness  of  an 
anagrammatist :  yet,  adds  our  venerable  author,  notwitli- 
standing  "  the  sour  sort  of  critics,  good  anagrams  yield  a  Ae^ 
lightful  comfort  and  pleasant  motion  in  honest  minds."* 

When  the  mania  of  making  akaobams  prevailed,  the  litUs 
persons  at  court  flattered  the  great  ones  at  inventing  ana- 
grams for  them ;  and  when  the  wit  of  the  maker  proved  to  be 
aa  barren  as  the  letters  of  the  name,  they  dropped  or  changed 

*  JDrDminimd  of  HavtbomdeD  speaks  of  iwagrama  aa  "  moat  idle  etndy  . 
;au  ma;  of  one  nnd  the  same  name  make  botii  good  and  evil.  So  did  my 
unole  find  in  jlnna  Stgina,  'Ingamiaie,'  a*  nell  of  Anna  Brifaimtrvm, 
Begina,  '  Anna  regnantium  nrbor  ;'  as  he  who  in  Cliarlfa  de  Valoiit  fmind 
'  Chaaae  la  dure  lo;,"  and  after  the  mnssacre  fonnd  '  Chasseur  desloyal.* 
Often  they  are  moat  false,  aa  Htnri  de  Banrbon  •  Bonheur  de  Biron."  "" 
all  the  anagrammatistB,  and  with  least  pain,  he  vaa  the  hest  «h 
of  bis  own  name,  bung  Jaqvn  de  la  Chamber,  found  '  La  Chamber  da 
Jaques,'  and  rested  there :  and  next  to  him,  here  si  home,  a  ijentlemaii 
whoM  mistress's  name  bMng  Anna  Qramt,  he  found  it  an  'Annei-ame' 
ftlrondy." 
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Craving  mth  the  alphabet,  and  racking  their  wits. 
:  the  mannscriptB  of  the  grave  Sir  Julius  Cjeaar,  one 
taumn.  but  gmile  at  a  bundle  emphatically  endorsed  "  Trasb." 
It  is  a  collection  of  these  court-anagrams ;  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  that  ineptitude  to  which  mere  fashionable  wit  can 
carry  the  frivolous^, 

In  consi^ing  this  intellectual  exorcise  to  oblivion,  we  Innat 

lot  confound  the  miaerable  and  the  happy  toother.     A  man 

tef  genius  would  not  consume  an  hour  in  extracting  oven  a 

Jbrtunato  anagram  from  a  name,  although  on  an  extraordi- 

■psry  person  or  occasion  its  appositeness  might  be  worth  an 

Much  of  ita  merit  will  arise  from  the  association 

a  trifler  can  only  produce  what  is  trifling,  but  an 

jant  mind  may  delight  by  some  elegant  allusion,  and  a 

satirical  one  by  its  causticity.     We  have  some  recent  ones, 

which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

A  similar  contrivance,  that  of  Echo  Tehses,  may  here  he 
_  noticed.     I  have  given  a  specimen  of  these  in  a  modem 
^Lf^ench  writer,  whose  sportive  pen  has  tlirown  out  so  much 
^urit  and  humour  in  his  'EcnoEs.*     Nothing  ought  to   be 
^contemned  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  is  con- 
*■  Terted  into  a  medium  of  his  talents.     No  verses  have  been 
considered  more  contemptible  than  these,  which,  with   all 
iheir  kindred,  have  been  anathematised  by  Butler,  in  his  ex* 
qnisite  character  of  "  a  small  poet"  in  his  "Kemains,"  whom 
he  describes  as  "  tumbling  through  the  hoop  of  an  anagram" 
and  "all  those  gambols  of  wit."     The  philosophical  critic 
w^  be  more  tolerant  than  was  tha  orthodox  church  wit  of 
that  day,  who  was,  indeed,  alarmed  at  the  fantastical  here- 
'  IS  which  were  then  prevailing.     I  say  not  a  word  in  favour 
unmeaning    Aceobtics  ;     hut    ajtabiums    and    echo 
iBSEs  may  be  shown  capable  of  reflecting  the  ingenuity  of 
Ftheir  makers.     I  preserve  a  copy  of  echo  tehsbs,   which 
exhibit  a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  our  rehgious  fana- 
tics, the  Eoundbeads  of  Charles  I.,  as  an  evidence,  that  in 
the  hands  of  a  wit  even  such  things  can  be  converted  into 
the  instruments  of  wit. 

At  the  end  of  a  comedy  presented  at  the  entertainment  of 
the  prince,  by  the  scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
March,  1641,  printed  for  James  Calvin,  1642,  the  author, 

•  See  muc,  Litbeahi  Follies,  wliat  la  said  on  Fanimrd. 
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Francis  Cole,  holds  in  a  print  a  paper  in  one  hand,  and  a  round 
hat  in  the  other.  At  the  end  of  all  is  this  humorous  little  poem. 

THE  ECHO. 

Now,  Echo,  on  what's  religion  grounded  ? 

Round-head  i 
Whose  its  professors  most  considerable  ? 

Rahble! 
How  do  these  prore  themselyes  to  be  the  godly  ? 

OddlyJ 
Bat  they  in  life  are  known  to  be  the  holy, 

0  lie/ 
Who  are  these  preachers,  men  or  women-common  ? 

Common  / 
Gome  they  from  any  nniyersitie  ? 

Citie/ 
Do  they  not  learning  from  their  doctrine  sever  ? 

Ever/ 
Yet  they  pretend  that  they  do  edifie : 

OJie/ 
What  do  you  call  it  then,  to  fructify  ? 

Ay. 
What  church  have  they,  and  what  pulpits? 

Pitts/ 
But  now  in  chambers  the  Conventicle ; 

Tickle/ 
The  godly  sisters  shrewdly  are  belied. 

Bellied/ 
The  godly  nnmber  then  will  soon  transcend. 

End/ 
As  for  the  temples,  they  with  zeal  embrace  them. 

Rase  them/ 
What  do  they  make  of  bishop's  hierarchy  ? 

Arc/lie/* 
Are  crosses,  images,  ornaments  their  scandall? 

All/ 
Kor  will  they  leave  us  many  ceremonies. 

Monies/ 
Must  even  religion  down  for  satisfaction  ? 

Faction/ 
How  stand  they  affected  to  the  government  civil? 

Evil/ 
But  to  the  king  they  say  they  are  most  loyal. 

Lye  all/ 
Then  God  keep  King  and  State  from  these  same  men. 

Amen/ 


*  An  allusion  probably  to  Archibald  Armstrong,  the  fool  or  privileged 
jester  of  Charles  I.,  usually  called  Archy^  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  of  whom  many  arc/i  things  are  on  record.  There  is  a 
little  jest-book,  very  high  priced,  and  of  little  worth,  which  bears  the  title 
o  Archi^i  Jests, 
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outhogbaphy  of  pkoper  kames. 

[We  ard  often  perplexed  to  decide  how  the  names  of  some  of 
eminent  men  ought  to  he  written ;  and  wo  find  that  they 
even  now  written  diversely.  The  truth  is,  that  our 
orthography  was  bo  long  unsettled  amon^  us,  that  it  appears 
fcy  various  documenta  of  the  times  which  I  have  seen,  that 
persons  were  at  .a  loss  how  to  write  their  own  names,  and 
most  certainly  have  written  them  variously.  I  have  Bome- 
I'iameH  suspected  that  estates  may  have  been  lost,  and  descents 
'~  tnfounded,  by  such  uncertain  and  disagreeing  signatures  of 
^^  ke  same  person.  In  a  late  suit  respecting  the  Duchess  of 
'JTorfolk's  estate,  one  of  the  ancestors  has  his  name  printed 
Migford,  wliile  in  the  genealogy  it  appears  Siekford,  I 
think  1  have  seen  Ben  Jonson'g  name  written  by  himself 
with  an  A;  and  JDri/den  made  use  of  an  ».  I  have  seen  an 
injunction  to  printers  with  the  sign-manual  of  Charles  II., 
not  to  print  Samuel  Boteler  esquire's  book  or  poem  called 
Hudibtas,  without  his  consent ;  hut  I  do  not  know  whether 
Butier  thos  wrote  his  name.  As  late  as  in  1660,  a  Dr. 
Orovne  was  at  such  a  loss  to  have  his  name  pronoimced 
rightly,  that  he  tried  six  different  ways  of  writing  it,  as  ap- 
peal's by  printed  hooka ;  Cron,  Croon,  Crovn,  Crone,  Croone, 
and  Crovne ;  all  of  which  appear  under  his  own  hand,  as  he 
wrote  it  differently  at  different  periods  of  his  hfe.  In  the 
subscription  book  of  the  Royal  Society  he  writes  W.  Croone, 
but  in  his  will  at  the  Commons  he  signs  W.  Crovne.  Bag 
the  naturalist  informs  us  that  he  first  wrote  his  name  Wray, 
but  afterwards  omitted  the  W.  Dr.  Whitby,  in  books  pub- 
lished by  himself,  writes  his  name  sometimes  Wliitebi/.  And 
among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  there  is  a  large  collection  of 
letttrs,  to  which  I  have  often  referred,  written  between  1620 
and  1630,  by  Joseph  Mead;  and  yet  in  all  his  printed 
letters,  and  his  works,  even  within  that  period,  it  is  spelt 
Mede;  by  which  signature  we  recognise  the  name  of  a 
learned  man  better  known  to  us  :  it  was  long  before  I  dis- 
covered the  letter-writer  to  have  been  this  scholar.  Oldys, 
in  some  curious  manuscript  memoirs  of  his  family,  has  traced 
the  family  name  through  a  great  variety  of  changes,  and 
Bometimes  it  is  at  such  variance  that  the  person  indicated 
will  not  always  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  family.  We 
saw  recently  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  offering  five 
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certed  the  inquirers  iii  their  discovery  that  tho  familv  nam 
was  written  in  eix.  or  seven  diiTerent  ways :  a  circumBtana 
■which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  fuiiiid  in  most  family  nameB  ' 
England.      Fuller  toentions  that  the  name  of  Villert  ^ 
V^e\t  fourteen  different  ways  in  the  deeds  of  that  family. 

I  shall  illustrate  thia  subject  by  tbe  history  of  the  nahi 
of  two  of  our  most  illustrioufi  countrymen,  Shaitspeare  a 
Bawleigh. 

We  all  remember  the  day  when  a  violent  hterary  coatiro 
versy  was  opened,  nor  is  it  yet  closed,  respecting  the  B]ieUtqg 
of  our  poet's  name.  One  great  editor  persisted  in  hia  triim 
phaot  discovery,  by  printing  Skaktpere,  while  another  w 
only  partially  yield,  Shakapeare  ;  but  all  partieH  eeemed  will 
ing'  to  drop  the  usual  and  natural  derivation  of  his  name,  ii 
wliich  we  are  surely  wai'i'anted  from  a  passage  in  a  content 
porary  writer,  who  alludes  by  the  name  to  a  conceit  of  Yat 
own,  of  the  martial  spirit  of  the  poet.*  The  truth  aeema  b 
be,  then,  that  personal  names  were  writt<;n  by  the  ear,  Moa 
the  persons  themselves  did  not  Attend  to  the  accurate  writii 
of  their  own  names,  which  they  changed  EOmetimes  c 
dously,  and  sometimes  with  anxious  nioety.  Our  ^ 
poet's  name  appears  Shakspere  in  the  register  of  Stratfbn 
church  ;  it  is  Shakspeare  in  the  body  of  bis  will,  but  ^tt 
very  instrument  is  indorsed  Mr.  Shackspere's  wilL  Ha  him 
self  has  written  his  name  in  two  difEerent  ways,  Skaktpea 
and  Shakspere.  Mr.  Colmtui  says,  tbe  poet's  name  in  his  owi 
county  ia  pronounced  with  the  first  a  short,  which  account 
for  this  mode  of  writing  tbe  name,  and  proves  that  ■ 
orthoepy  rather  than  the  orthography  of  a  person's  na 
was  most  attended  to ;  a  very  questionable  and  unoertaia 
standard,  t 

*  The  writer  ims  Bancroft,  who,  in  his  Tiea  Bot^l  of  Kpigrama,  IfiS 
has  the  followiag  addreaeed  to  the  poet- — 

Thon  host  BO  ns'd  thy  pen,  or  »/iOoke  thy  tpeare, 
That  poelg  startle,  dqf  thy  wit  come  neare. 

f  There  can  ha  little  doubt  now,  nftcr  n  due  conaideiatioD  of  endeac 
that  the  propei:  way  of  apelling  our  great  dramatist'H  nuue  ia  Sliafce^«ar«, 
(Ksoidanca  with  ite  ugiiiliistiun  ;   but  there  is  good  proof  tliaC  ths  proi 
dation  of  the  Snt  sjtlable  wai  short  and  sharp,  and  the  Warwisl 
j^ois  gave  it  tlie  aoatiA  of  Skaxpcrc,     In  tlie  earliest  entiies  of  tbe 

inlegiilr       ~  '   ' 

Cither  ii 
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Another  remarkable  ioetatice  of  this  sort  is  the  name  of 
Walter  Matnl-ey,  whieh  I  am  myself  uncertain  how  to 
rite  ;  although  I  have  discovered  a  fuot  which  proves  how 
it  t^hould  be  pronounced. 

Rawley's  name  was  spelt  by  himself  and  hj  his  contem- 
poraries in  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  find  it  Ealegh,  Raleigh, 
Itawleigh,  JRaweley,  and  Rawly ;  the  last  of  which  at  least 
preserves  its  prononciation.  This  great  man,  when  youn^, 
subscribed  his  name  "  Walter  SaweUy  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple" to  a  copy  of  verses,  pre&ied  to  a  eatire  called  the  Steel- 
aiasB,  in  George  Gascoigne's  Works,  1576.  Sir  Walter  was 
young  student,  and  these  verses,  both  by  their  spirit 
^  nature,  cannot  fail  to  bo  his ;  however,  this  matter  is 
ibtful,  for  the  critica  have  not  met  elsewhere  with  his 
thus  written.  The  orthoSpy  of  the  name  of  tliis  great 
man  I  can  establish  by  the  following  fact.  When  Sir  Walter 
was  first  introduced  to  James  the  First,  on  the  King's  arrival 
in  ^England,  with  whom,  being  united  with  an  opposition 
party,  he  was  no  favourite,  the  Scottish  monarch  gave  him. 
this  broad  reception:  "Bawlyl  Bawly!  true  enough,  for  I 
think  of  thee  very  Rawly,  mon  !"  There  is  also  an  enigma 
contained  in  a  distich  written  by  a  lady  of  the  times,  which 
preserves  the  real  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  thm  extra- 
ordinary man. 

Willi's  bad  fur  tlm  elomach,  and  tlie  vord  of  ditliononr, 
Is  tbe  nune  uf  the  man,  whom  tho  king  viU  qdI  houuur. 

Thus  our  ancient  personal  names  were  written  down  by 
.e  ear  at  a  period  when  wo  had  no  settled  orthography ; 
and  even  at  a  later  period,  not  distant  from  our  own  times, 
some  persons,  it  might  be  shown,  have  been  equally  puzzled 
how  to  write  their  names  ;  witness  the  Thomsons,  Thomp- 
sons ;  the  Wartons,  Whartons,  &c. 
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loHD  Ohfokd  has  in  one  of  his  letters  projected  a  curious 
work  to  be  written  in  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropoha,  similar  to  a  French  work,  entitled  "  Anecdotes 
Siadaper.  There  are  man;  vaxiettes  of  ipelling  the  Dame,  but  iioA  ia 
■ttictl;  in  accordance  Tith  other  inatances  of  the  looaenees  of  BpoUiag 
usual  iFith  writeiB  of  that  era  ;  ai  a  general  xv\t,  th(  prltUfd  form  of  tu 
bo^oi'b  name  aeldom  varied,  and  may  b«  cccepled  aa  tbe  «orrsct  one. 


tfSLHda\b 


■■gtotiwl 

Owtler-taae,  oanvftti  tma    GwffariM'i  tor;  &■■  j 

fint  owner,  a  cttisen  of  great  tnde. 

BhuheaU-iaiR  was  Sdkemdr^JtaO,  &aa  one  Tbon^  B 

wdl ;  and  originallT  called  Banmg'*  ham^,  from  a  n 
able  family  of  that  name,  wbose  arms  were  oc 
ancient  building,  and  vhoie  name  is  eti!!  j 
Bluing"  i-lane. 

Finek-lane  was  Finke's-Iaxe,  from  a  vhole  &tnil7  of  t 
name. 

Thread-needleslreel  was  originally  TiriJ-needie-tireet,  m 
Samuel  Clarke  dates  it  from  his  study  there. 

BiUiler-lane  ii  a  corruption  of  Belhetter's-lane,  from,  t 
first  builder  or  owner. 

Crulched-frian  waa  Crowehed  or  Crosted-friart. 

IjOthbury  wae  so  named  from  the  noise  of  founders  atthar.  I 
work  I  und,  a«  Howell  pretends,  this  place  was  called  Iioth—  J 
hury,  "  disdiiinedly." 

Uarliek'hill  wu  Qarliehe-hiihe,  or  hive,  where  garlick  was  1 
told. 

Ft'lifiT'lane  Ims  hoen  errorieously  supposed  to  have  boi 
ooiiliexion  with  the  Jhlterg  of  criminals.     It  was  in  Cliarlea 
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the  Pirst's  time  written  Fewtor-lane,  and  is  so  in  Howell's 
"  Londinopolia,"  who  explains  it  from  "  Fewtors  (or  idle 
people)  lying  there  as  in  a  way  loading  to  gardens."  It  was 
the  haunt  of  these  Faitors,  or  "  mighty  beggara."  The 
Faitour,  that  is,  a  defaytor,  or  defaulter,  ^Jee&lae  Femtor;  and 
in  the  rapid  pronunciation,  or  conception,  of  names,  Fevitor 
has  ended  in  Fetter~lane. 

Graeeehurehstreet,  eometimes  called  Graniowa-street,  was 
orieinaliy  6ra»»-street,  from  a  herh-market  there. 

Finckurck-gtreet,  from  a  fenny  or  moorish  ground  by  a, 
river  side. 

Oalleff-key  has  preaerved  its  name,  but  its  origin  may  have 
been  lost.  Howell,  in  hb  "  Loiidinopolis,"  says,  "  here  dwelt 
strangers  called  Oalles-men,  who  brought  wines,  &c.  in  Qal- 

fcy.." 

"  Qreek-tlreet,"  says  Pennant,  "  I  am  sorry  to  degrade 
into  Oriff-stfeet ;"  whether  it  alludes  to  the  little  viTacioiis 
eel,  or  t-o  the  merry  character  of  its  tenants,  he  does  not 
resolve. 

Bridewell  was  St.  Bridget' a-well,  from  one  dedicated  to 
Saint  Bride,  or  Bridget. 

Marybone  was  St.  Mary-on-the-Boume,  corrupted  to  Mary- 
hone;  as  SoU/om  was  Old  Bourn,  or  the  Old  River ;  Bourne 
being  the  ancient  English  for  rioer;  hence  the  Scottish  JJu^-n, 

Netoington  was  New-town. 

Maiden-lane  was  so  called  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which,  in  Catholic  days,  had  stood  there,  ad  Bagford  writes 
to  Hearne;  and  he  says.that  thefi'equeut  signof  the  J/auff,'n- 
head  was  derived  from  "  our  Lady's  head." 

Lad-lane  was  originally  Ladifs-lane,  from  the  same  per- 

lage. 

Bood-laiie  was  so  denominated  from  a  Rood,  or  Jesus  on 
&te  cross,  there  placed,  which  was  held  in  great  regard. 
■  Piceadillg  was  named  after  a  h^  called  Ficcadilla-ludl.  a 
place  of  sale  for  Fir-cadiiliet,  or  iitm-ovem ;  a  part  of  the 
I'ashionahle  dress  which  appeared  about  1614.  It  has  pre- 
served its  name  uncorrupted ;  for  Barnabe  Kice,  in  his 
"Honestie  of  the  Age,"  has  this  passage  on  "the  body- 
makers  that  do  swarm  through  all  parts,  hotb  of  London  and 
about  London.  The  body  is  still  pampered  up  In  the  very 
i-dropsy  of  excess.  He  that  Rome  fortio  yi;ars  sithcoe  shoidd 
*'        asked  after  a  Pickadilly,  I  wonder  who  would  have 


understood  liiai ;   or  eonlil  have  told  what  a  Fick-aHiUg  li 
been,  either  fish  or  flesh."* 

Strype  notiees  that  in  the  liberties  of  Saint  Ca,thariiie  ift 
place  called  Hangmen'' e-gnin> ;  the  traderd  oi  Mamma  as 
Ouynef,  in  France,  anciently  resorted  there;  thence  tl 
strange  corruption. 

Smiihfleld  \&  a  cormptioa  of  Smoothjleld;  smith  signific 
amouth,  from  the  Saxon  jtneS.  An  antiquarian  friend  h] 
seen  it  designated  in  a  deed  as  campus  plajiun,  which  confirn 
the  ori^BaT  meaning.  It  is  described  ia  Titz  Stephwi's  at 
count  of  London,  writteri  before  the  twelfth  century,  ten 
plain  field,  both  in  reality  aud  name,  where  "  every  Fridq 
there  ia  a  celebrated  rendezvous  of  fine  horses,  brought  MtiH 
to  he  sold.  Thither  come  to  look  or  buy  a  great  nnoiher  i 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  a  swarm  of  citizens.  It  is  a  plsu 
ing  sight  to  behold  the  ambling  nags  and  generoua  colti 
proudly  prancing,"  This  ancient  writer  continues  an' 
description,  and,  perhaps,  gives  the  earliest  one  of  a  horsi 
race  in  this  country.  It  is  remarkable  that  Smiihfietd  ehouli 
have  continued  as  a  market  for  cattle  for  more  than  &x  ceo 
turies,  with  only  the  change  of  its  vowels. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  name«  of  our  streets  n 
quire  either  to  be  corrected,  or  explained  by  their  h 
The  French,  among  the  numerous  projects  for  the  moral  ii 
provement  of  civilised  man,  had  one,  which,  had  it  not  bei 
polluted  hy  a  horrid  faction,  might  have  been  directed  ta 
noble  end.  It  was  to  name  streets  after  eminent  men,  Tlij 
would  at  least  preserve  them  Irom  the  corruption,  of  th 
people,  and  exhibit  a  perpetual  monument  of  moral  feelini 
and  of  glory,  to  the  rismg  genius  of  every  age.  With  wh« 
escitement  and  delight  may  the  young  contemplatiBt,  wlj 
first  studies  at  Gray's  Inn,  be  reminded  of  Verulain-\}m\Aam 

The  names  of  streets  will  often  he  found  connected  wi 
some  singular  event,  or  the  character  of  some  person;  u 
(mecdole»  of  our  street*  might  occupy  an  entertdning  a 
tiquary.  Not  long  ago,  a  Hebrew,  who  bad  a  quarrel  wi 
his  community  about  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Jewia^ 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  fate  of  Haman,  called  Pttriwii,-. 
huilt  a  neighbourhood  at  Bethnal-green,  and  retained  the 
subject  of  his  anger  in  the  name  which  the  houses  bear,  t 

*  The  terra  Eeems  to  hnve  kena  applied  to  tlie  article  from  the  poiate 
or  pealetd  eJgeit  of  the  Isce  which  sarmuoded  tlie  aiiS  pleated  nilla,  s 
maj  be  CDHitiiatl;  aeea  lu  portraits  of  the  era  oi  BlhaheUi  and  JaniM. 
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Parim-placc.  Tliia  may  startle  some  theological  autiqnary 
at  a  remote  period,  who  may  idly  lose  kimGL'U*  in  abstruse  con- 
jectures oil  the  sanctity  of  a  name,  derived  from  a  well-known 
Hebrew  festival;  mid,  perhaps,  in  his  imiigination  be  induced 
to  colonise  the  Bpot  with  an  ancient  horde  of  iBraelites ! 


SECBKT  HISTOay  OP  EDWAED  VEItK,  TJAltt.  OP  OXFOED. 

It  is  an  odd  circumstance  in  litei-ary  research,  that  I  am 
enabled  to  coiTect  a  story  which  was  written  about  16S0, 
The  Aubrey  Papere,  recently  published  with  singular  faith- 
ftiinesB,  retaining  all  their  peculiarities,  even  to  the  grossest 
errors,  were  memoranda  for  the  use  of  Anthony  Wood's  great 
work.  But  beside  these,  the  Oxford  antiquary  had  a  very 
extensive  Hterary  corrMpondence ;  and  it  is  known,  that  when 
speechless  and  dying  he  evinced  the  fortitude  to  call  in  two 
friends  to  destroy  a  vast  multitude  of  papers :  about  two 
bushels  full  were  ordered  for  the  fires  lighted  for  the  occasion ; 
and,  "  as  he  was  expiring,  he  expressed  Loth  his  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  what  was  done,  by  throwing  out  bis 
hands."  These  two  bushels  full  were  not,  however,  all  his 
papers;  bis  more  private  ones  be  had  ordered  not  to  be  opened 
for  seven  years.  I  suspect  also,  that  a  great  number  of  lettci'a 
were  not  burnt-  on  this  occasion ;  for  I  have  discovered  » 
manusoript  written  about  1720  to  1730,  and  which,  the  writer 
tells  us,  consistfl  of  "Excerpts  out  of  Anthony  Wood's  papers." 
It  is  closely  written,  and  contains  many  qurioua  facta  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  These  papers  of  Anthony  Wood  proba- 
bly still  exist  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum ;  should  they  have 
perished,  in  that  case  this  solitary  manusoript  will  be  the  sole 
record  of  many  interesting  particulars. 

£y  these  I  correct  a  little  story,  which  may  he  found  in 
the  Aubrey  Papers,  vol.  iii.  395.  It  is  an  account  of  one 
Niebolss  Hill,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  in  the  high  con- 
fidence of  a  remarkable  and  munificent  Earl  of  Oxl'ord,  tra- 
veUing  with  him  abroad.  I  transcribe  the  printed  Aubrey 
account. 

"In  liis  travels  with  bis  lord  (I  foi^t  whether  Italy  or 
Germany,  but  I  think  the  former),  a  poor  man  begged  him  to 
give  him  a  penny.  '  A  penny  !'  s^d  Mr.  JliJl ;  '  what  dost 
say  to  ten  pounds?' — 'Ah!  ten  pounds,'  said  the  beggar; 
'that  would  make  a  man  hap[>y.'     Mr.  Hill  g 
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diately  ten  pounds,  and  putt  it  downe  upon  account, 
to  a  heqgar  ten  pouiicU  to  make  him  happy!" — The  point 
this  story  lias  been  marred  in  the  tdlbg:  itwaadranni 
from  th'u  following  letter  by  ^ubrey  to  A.  Wood,  duttid  Jg 
15,  1689.  "  A  poor  man  asked  Mr.  Hill,  his  lordsh^ 
steward,  once  to  give  him  six]ience,  or  a  shilling,  for  an  all 
'  What  dost  Bay,  if  I  give  thee  ten  pounds  ? '  '  Ten  poniii. 
that  Kould  make  a  man  of  me! '  Hill  gave  it  him,  and  v 
dovm  in  his  account,  '  £10  for  making  a  man,'  whicUl 
lordship  inquiring  about  for  the  oddoess  of  the  eipi 
not  only  allowed,  but  wa&  pleased  with  it." 

This  philosophical  humorist  was  the  steward  of  Edwa 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  pc 
was  a  person  of  elegant  aecompUshments ;  and  Lord  Oifoi 
in  his  "  Nohle  Authors,"  has  given  a  higher  character  of  li 
than  perhaps  he  may  deserve.  He  was  of  the  highest  rai 
in  great  favour  with  the  queen,  and,  in  the  style  of  thedi 
Vrhen  all  our  fashions  and  our  poetry  were  moulding  tbe) 
selves  on  the  Italian  model,  he  was  the  "  Mirrour  of  Tuscw 
niamo ;"  and,  in  a  word,  this  eoxcombical  peer,  after  seveji 
years'  residence  iu  Florence,  returned  highly  "  Italianated.' 
The  ludicrous  motive  of  this  peregrination  is  given  in  tb 
present  manuscript  account.  Haughty  of  bis  descent  a 
alliance,  irritable  with  efleminate  delicacy  and  personal  vani^, 
ft  little  circumstance,  almost  too  minute  to  be  recorded,  i~-' 
flicted  such  an  injury  on  his  pride,  that  in  his  minditreqiu: 
years  of  absence  from  tho  court  of  England  ere  it  could  6 
foi^otten.  Once  making  a  low  obeisance  to  the  queen,  befoiff 
the  whole  court,  this  stately  and  inflated  peer  suffered  a  m" 
chance,  which  has  happened,  it  is  said,  on  a  like  occasion- 
was  "  light  as  air!"  £ut  this  accident  so  sensibly  hurt  li 
mawkish  delicacy,  and  so  humbled  his  aristocratic  digi  " 
that  he  could  not  raise  his  eyes  on  his  royal  mistress, 
resolved  from  that  day  to  "  be  a  banished  man,"  and  rei 
for  seven  years  in  Italy,  living  in  more  grandeur  at  Floreirt 
than  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  spent  in  those  yefti 
forty  thousand  pounds.  On  his  return  he  presented  the  qttei 
with  embroidered  gloves  and  perfumes,  then  for  the  first  til! 
introduced  into  England,  as  Stowc  has  noticed.  Part  of  tl 
new  presents  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  the  earl's  fom 
miBchance.  The  qneen  received  them  graciously,  and  » 
even  painted  wearing  those  gloves ;  but  my  authority  stat. 
that  the  masculine  sense  of  Elizabeth  could  not  abstain  tto 
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congratulating  the  noble  cOTcomb ;  perceiving,  she  said,  that 
at  length  my  lord  had  forgot  the  mentioning  the  little  niia- 
chanoe  of  seven  years  ago ! 

This  peer's  munifieenye  abroad  was  indeed  the  talk  of 
Europe;  bat  the  secret  motive  of  this  was  as  wieked  ax 
that  of  his  travels  had  been  ridiculous.  This  Earl  of  Oxford 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  when  this 
great  statesman  would  not  consent  to  save  the  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  friend  of  this  earl,  he  swore  to  revenge 
himself  oa  the  countess,  out  of  hatred  to  his  father-in-law. 
He  not  only  forsook  her,  but  studied  every  means  to  waste 
that  great  inheritance  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestors.  Secret  history  often  startles  us  with  unexpected 
discoveries  :  the  personal  affectations  of  this  earl  induced  him 
t6  quit  a  court  where  he  stood  in  the  highest  favour,  to 
domesticate  himself  abroad ;  and  a  family  pique  was  the 
secret  motive  of  that  splendid  prodigality  which,  at  Florence, 
could  throw  into  shade  the  court  of  Tuscany  itself. 
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The  memorable  grand  dinner  given  by  the  claasical  doctor  in 
Peregrine  Piukle,  Las  indisposed  our  tastes  for  the  cookery  of 
the  ancients  ;  but,  since  it  is  often  "  the  cooks  who  spoil  the 
broth,"  we  cannot  be  sure  but  that  even  "  the  black  Lacedas- 
monian,"  stirred  by  the  spear  of  a  Spartan,  might  have  had  a 
poignancy  for  him,  which  did  not  happen  at  the  more  recent 
classical  banquet. 

The  cookery  of  the  ancients  must  have  been  superior  to 
our  humbler  art,  since  they  could  find  dainties  in  the  tough 
membranous  parts  of  the  matrices  of  a  sow,  and  the  flesh  of 
young  hawks,  and  a  young  ass.  The  elder  Pliny  records,  that 
one  man  had  studied  the  art  of  fattening  snails  with  paste  so 
successfully,  that  the  shells  of  some  of  his  snails  would  con- 
tain many  quarts.*  The  same  monstrous  taste  fed  up  those 
prodigious  goose  livers ;  a  taste  still  prevailing  in  Italy. 
Swine  were  fattened  with  whey  and  figs ;  and  oven  fish  in 
their  ponds  were  increased  by  such  ai-titicial  means.  Our 
prize  oxen  might  have  astonished  a  Boman  as  much  as  one 
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of  their  crammed  peacocks  would  ourselves.  Gluttony  pro- 
duces monsters,  and  turns  away  from  nature*  to  feed  on  nn* 
wholesome  meats.  The  lleah  of  young  foxes  about  autumn, 
^lien  they  fed  on  gnipes,  is  praised  by  Galen  ;  and  Hippocrates 
equals  the  flesh  of  puppies  to  that  of  birds.  The  humorous 
Dr.  King,  who  has  touched  on  this  subject,  suspects  that 
many  of  the  Greek  dishes  appear  charming  from  their  melli- 
flnous  terminations,  resounding  nith  afloios  and  toias.  Dt 
King's  description  of  the  Vntuoso  Bentivoglio  or  Centiej 
with  hia  "  Bill  of  Fare  "  out  of  Athenseus,  probably  s 
to  Smollett  his  celebrated  scene. 

The  numerous  descriptions  of  ancient  cookery  which  i 
naeue  has  preserved  indicat-o  an  unrivalled  dexterity  and  h 
ment:  and  the  ancients,  indeed,  appear  to  have  raised  tb 
culinary  art  into  a  science,  and  dignified  cooks  into  professoiv 
They  had  writers  who  exhausted  their  erudition  and  u 
genuity  in  verse  and  prose ;  while  some  were  proud  t 
immortalise  their  names  by  the  invention  of  a  poignantsaooi 
or  a  popular  g&teau.  Apicius,  a  name  immortalised,  xa 
now  synonymous  with  a  gorger,  was  the  inventor  of  caki 
called  Apicians ;  and  one  Aristoienes,  after  many  unsuccea 
ful  combinations,  at  length  hit  on  a  peculiar  manner  t 
seasoning  hams,  thence  called  Aristoxenians.  The  name  of 
late  nobleman  among  ourselves  is  thus  invoked  every  day. 

Of  these  Eruditm  gula  Archestratus,  a.  culinary  philosc 
pher,  composed  an  epic  or  didactic  poem  on  good  eating.  Hi 
"  Gastrology "  Iwcaroe  the  creed  of  the  epicures,  and  i1 
pathos  appears  to  have  made  what  is  ao  expressively  ealle 
"  their  mouths  water."  The  idea  has  teen  recently  suo 
fully  imitated  by  a  French  poet.'  Archestratus  thus  o 
his  subject : — 

I  write  these  precepU  for  immorta.!  Greece, 
IThst  roDnil  a  table  dellcaUly  apiead. 
Or  three,  or  four,  may  nit  in  choice  repast, 
Or  five  at  most.     'Who  olheririse  shall  dine, 
Are  like  a  troop  ukaiandiug  for  their  pre^r- 

The  elegant  Eomans  declared  that  a.  repast  should  not 
sist  of  less  in  number  than  the  Graces,  nor  of  more  than  the 
Muses.     They  had,  however,  a  quaint  proverb,  which  Alex- 
ander ab  Alexandro  has    preserved,    not    favourable 
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to  BO  largo  a  dijiner-party  aa  nine;  it  turna  on  a  play  of 

Seplem  coDvivium,  Novem  GonTiciom  facere.* 

An  elegant  Bomao,  meeting  a  &iend,  regretted  he  could 
not  invite  him  to  dinner,  "  because  my  number  is  complete." 

When  Arehestratus  actnowledgea  that  some  things  are  for 
the  winter,  and  some  for  the  summer,  he  consoleii  himself, 
that  though  we  cannot  have  them  at  the  same  time,  jet,  at 
least,  we  may  talk  alraut  them  at  all  times. 

This  great  genius  seems  to  have  travelled  over  land  and 
eeas  that  he  might  critically  esaraine  the  things  themselves, 
and  improve,  with  new  discoveries,  thq  table-luxuries.  He 
indicates  the  places  for  peculiar  edibles  and  exquisite  potables; 
and  promulgates  hia  precepts  with  the  zeal  of  a  sublime 
legislator,  who  is  dictating  a  code  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
imperfect  state  of  society. 

A  philosopher  worthy  to  hear  the  title  of  cook,  or  a  coofc 
worthy  to  be  a  philosopher,  aecordbg  to  the  numerous  cnrioua 
faast^ies  scattered  in  Athenteue,  was  an  extraordinaiy  geniua, 
ffidowed  not  merely  with  a  natural  aptitude,  hut  with  all  ae- 
niired  accomplishments.  The  philosophy,  or  the  meta- 
MiysicB,  of  cookery  appears  in  the  following  passage : — 

"Edov  tJien,  tlie  Cook,  s  dinsec  ibat'i  bespoke, 
AB]]iiTiig  to  prepare,  with,  prescient  leal 
Bliould  kaov  the  tastea  anil  humoara  of  tJiQ  guests ; 
For  if  ho  drodgea  tlirough  the  comman  vor^, 
ThoughtloEs  of  mnjiner,  cnreleas  what  the  plaoa 
And  aeaaona  claim,  and  whst  the  fivoiiring  hour 
AnEpicions  to  i,n  geniui  ma;  preisn^ 
Whi,  atunding  'midst  the  multiladq  oTocni 
Call  WB  thia  plodding /nfiusrtr  a  Coot  < 
Oh  difTenag  fax  1  and  ooe  ia  not  the  other  I 
We  call  indeed  the  ncMral  of  aa  armj 
Htm  who  is  clutrgEd  to  lead  it  to  tha  war ; 
Bat  the  true  geaeral  is  tlie  man  whcse  miiid. 
Mastering  eventB,  antietpalei,  oombines ; 
JBlae  is  he  but  ft  2 nujcr  tu  his  men  I 
With  our  prof^moa  thus :  tie  Hist  who  comei 
May  with  a  humble  toil,  or  shce,  or  chop. 
Prepare  the  iogredicDta,  and  aroDnd  the  fire 
OUequieus,  him  I  cull  a  frlcaaeeer  I 
But  A I  the  eook  a  brighter  glory  crawns  I 
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W<9l1  itrUf't  M  Im>  Vv  traiw  tiwi  ffaw^  dbe  ban; 
IftiH  vlkv  »*yU«i,  «ki  aim  vIia  m  InviSfefiy 
W)Mt  Ml  m  iPtsiimi  awkiHi  tA«  narket  ndb, 

IFlMt  ail,  v<t  lAwn/fn  ftiA ;  fcnt  ai^njn  aS, 
'f%imttfm  hfA  Urn  fthM,  entieallj  lout, 

X^«^  iSr,r  K*«  tiUM,  iA  this  mr>r«  leaned  a^ 
|«  wa»t»a((;  aa4  foil  <)f(  1m  mrely  taliu 
^/f  irlMi  fc«  a«ir«r  ate,    Swpe^  kji  pa9% 
jl^r  |/^  tkf  j^Uw  witb  a  barrea  preeepC 
f/^ffc  w^  {a  iMolcii  for  wfcai  aiMe  idle  Mfe 
It'r  idl/  /a^ed  ;  lor  v^rMtrj  »  aa  ait 
f>^m\/^frU$»tl  *n  witk  rWiCone;  'tit  aa  art 
!((» If  f^ttut^^  aad  of  nMoentarj  triuKpli ! 
ITa^/ir  Ml  ihmiH  thj  pstntm  moat  depend. 
All  tMoka  fAeffiAufrji  all  belpa  of  art. 
All  «ritie  Umning,  all  eowBeatiag  noiei, 
Af*  ra*a,  If^  r oid  of  ffMau,  llum  woaldsi  eook  T 

TW  eaUMWT  aafa  tJioa  »fN.Jre :  bia  friend 
IhrMmdn,  '' Wfcen»  la  the  ideal  mok  thou  pamt'itr 
''  tsfpf  I  ilie  man  T  the  aaronrfag  aage  relied. 
**  MtfW  be  ihine  eyea  Ike  witAcaa  of  mj  art  I 
Tbia  tana/  dreat,  ao  odorooa  aball  ateam, 
Tke  ap{i7  aireatneaa  no  ahall  ateal  ihj  aeoae. 
That  thou  fa  a  ddieiooa  rererie 
Mialt  alambar  keairefilf  (/er  tiie  Attic  dish  r 

In  ftn/;th<rr  (iflimage  »  Maiter-Cook  conceives  himself  to  be 
%  |;ii|;il  //f  Kincuru*!  whose  favourite  but  ambiguous  axiom, 
thiit  **  Volufxtuousneis  is  the  sovereign  good/'  was  interpreted 
bjr  tho  bon^ivani  of  antiquity  in  the  plain  sense. 

Mastxr  Cook. 

Behold  In  roe  a  pupil  of  the  school 
Of  the  sage  Bpicams. 

FSIBHD. 

Thou  a  sage  I 

Mastbr  Cook. 

Ay  t  RfHovmi  too  waa  Hure  a  cook, 

And  know  the  lorereign  good.     Nature  his  study, 

While  prAotice  perfected  his  theory^ 

DlTino  philoHOphy  alone  can  teach 

The  (liiferenoo  which  the  fish  Olociacm*  shows 


*  The  commontatdrN  hare  not  boon  able  always  to  assign  known  names 
to  iho  groat  rarioty  of  fish,  particularly  sea-ftsh,  the  ancients  used,  many 
of  which  wo  mIioiiM  revolt  at.  One  of  their  dainties  was  a  shell-fish^ 
prickly  like  a  hodgohog,  called  Echinus,  They  ate  the  dog-fish,  the  star- 
»Hhy  porpolnui  or  lea-hogi,  and  even  seals.    In  Dr.  Moffet*s  **  Begiment  of 
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In  winter  and  in  snnuner :  how  to  learn 

Which  fish  to  choose,  when  set  the  Pleiades, 

And  at  the  solstice.     'Tis  change  of  seasons 

Which  threats  mankind,  and  shakes  their  changeful  frame. 

This  dost  thou  comprehend  ?    Know,  what  we  use 

In  season,  is  most  seasonably  good  J 

Friend. 
Most  learned  cook,  who  can  obserye  these  canons 

Master  Cook. 

And  therefore  phl^m  and  colics  make  a  man 
A  most  indecent  guest.     The  aliment 
Bi'ess'd  in  my  kitchen  is  true  aliment; 
Light  of  digestion  easily  it  passes ; 
The  chyle  soft-blending  from  the  juicy  food 
Bepairs  the  solids. 

Friend. 

Ah  !  the  chyle  !  the  solids  I 
Thou  new  Democritus  !  thou  sage  of  medicine ! 
Yersed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  latric  art ! 

Master  Cook. 

Now  mark  the  blunders  of  our  Tulgar  cooks  ! 
See  them  prepare  a  dish  of  yarious  fish. 
Showering  profuse  the  pounded  Indian  grain^ 
An  overpowering  yapour,  gallimaufry 
A  multitude  coi^used  of  pothering  odours ! 
But,  know,  the  genius  of  the  art  consists 
To  make  the  nostrils  feel  each  scent  distinct ;. . 
And  not  in  washing  plates  to  free  from  smoke. 
'  I  never  enter  in  my  kitchen,  I ! 

But  sit  apart,  and  in  the  cool  direct, 
Observant  of  what  passes,  scullions'  toil. 

Friend. 
What  dost  thou  there  ? 

Master  Cook. 

I  guide  the  mighty  whole ; 
Explore  the  causes,  prophesy  th£  dish. 

Diet,"  an  exceeding  curious  writer  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  republished 
by  Oldys,  may  be  found  an  ample  account  of  the  **  sea-fish"  used  by  the 
ancients. — ^Whatever  the  Glociscua  was,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  great  size, 
and  a  shell-fish,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  following  curious  passage  in 
Athenaeus.  A  father,  informed  that  his  son  is  leaddng  a  dissolute  life, 
enraged,  remonstrates  with  his  pedagogue  : — **  Knave  1  tiiou  art  the  fault ! 
hast  thou  ever  known  a  philosopher  yield  himself  so  entirely  to  the  plea- 
sures thou  tellest  me  of?"  The  pedagogue  replies  by  a  Yes  I  and  that 
the  sages  of  the  Portico  are  great  drunkards,  and  none  know  better  than 
they  how  to  cUtack  a  Glociscus* 
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'Tn  tliug  I  ipeak  :  "  Lwtb,  lai*e  Unt 
Keep  op  th<  Gre,  aod  UtcIj  pUjr  t!iB  flame 
Bcnnlh  those  lobMer  pattiea ;  patient  b«n^ 
Fii'd  IK  ■  BtikMe,  ^um,  ineeonnt  skim. 
Bleep  Tell  this  noall  UIociecdb  in  it*  t»iu», 
And  boimmtNk-dogiD  t  callender; 
Thia  eci  requirofl  mote  Bolt  and  murjonmi ; 
Krmst  well  tbat  piece  of  kid  on  sitli^  aide 
Eqaul ;  that  sweethrend  boil  not  over  mntJi."' 
'Tia  Ikui,  mj  friend,  I  make  the  coooert  plaj-. 


0  mMi  of  s 

Pbiewd, 
iancel  'tis  thj  babble  killi  1 

And  tlieii  n 
Hsrraoniou 

MltTEB  Cooi. 

ttseless  dish  mj  table  erevda  ; 

Hb  I  whit 

FWEKD. 

noons  this) 

MiBTER  Cook. 

leat  mnaie  aU  < 

rcsonnd. 
My  ordered  dialiee  in  their  eouiHea  uhlme. 
Bo  Epiounu  dictated  the  &rt 
Of  liweet  rolaptaonBdeee,  and  ate  in  nrder, 
Kusinj  delighted  u'ei  the  sovereign  good  1 
Xyct  raving  Stoiu  in  a  labyrinth 
Hun  after  virtue  ;  thej  shall  find  no  end. 
Thou,  what  ia  foreign  to  mankind,  abjure. 

£jgbt  haaestCook  I  than  nak'st  me  from  their  dreams  I 
Another  cook  informs  ua  that  he  adapts  his  repasts  to  1 
petaonages. 

I  like  to  see  the  faces  of  m;  gneats, 

To  feed  them  aa  their  age  and  atatton  claim. 

Uy  kitehen  changes,  ae  ni;  goeste  inspire 

The  varionB  apedade  ;  fur  loveia  no«, 

Philosophere,  and  now  for  finsndars. 

If  my  young  royater  be  a  mettled  apark. 

Who  melts  an  acre  in  a  aavonry  diah 

To  charm  hia  mistress,  scuttle-fish  and  crabs. 

And  all  the  aheilyrace,  with  mixtnro  dae 

Of  eocdialE  filter^  eKiioLsitely  rich. 

I'or  anch  a  boat,  njy  friend  !  eipenda  maob  m 

lu  ail  than  oobtOQ  ;  solely  atudying  lore  ! 

To  a  philoHipber,  that  animal, 

VomdouB,  solid  ham  aud  bulky  feet ; 

But  to  the  financier,  with  oustly  niceness, 
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Giadecae  rare,  or  rurit;  more  rare. 

iDHensibJfl  the  palate  of  aid  ar«, 

Uora  diffiealt  than  the  soft  lips  of  yontt 

To  moTe,  I  pnt  mnch  miiatatd  in  "    '     ' 

WitA  quickeutag  brucbb  make  tLei 

And  luh  the  Uij  blood  that  creeps  witiijij. 


dlsb; 


Another  geniug,  in  tracing  the  art  of  cookery,  derives  from 
it  nothing  less   than  the  origin  of  society;    and   1  think 


e  philosopher 


I  to  be    "  a  cooking 


"  The  art  of  cookery  drew  us  gehilj  foi-th 
From  that  feroclaas  life,  vhea  void  of  ^th 
The  AnthcopophnginiBD  ate  liia  brother  I 
To  cookerj  we  owb  Hell-urfered  states, 

Wild  wai  the  earth,  miui  feutiug  upon  man, 

Vlhea  one  of  aoUer  cenoe  and  inildei  heart 

Fint  sacrificed  an  anunal ;  the  fleeh 

"Wan  ave«t ;  and  man  then  ceased  to  feed  on  man '. 

And  lomelhing  of  the  radeneiB  of  those  times 

The  priest  [Mmmemorales;  for  to  thia  day 

He  roaata  the  Ticlim's  enttaila  without  salt. 

In  those  dark  times,  beneath  the  earth  laj  hid 

The  prenoua  salt,  that  gold  of  cookery  ! 

But  whan  its  particleB  the  palate  thrill' d. 

The  source  of  Beasonings,  charm  of  cuokery  i  fame. 

They  served  a  pasnch  with  rich  ingredients  stored ; 

And  tender  kid,  nithin  two  covering  plates, 

"Warm  melted  in  the  mouth.     80  art  imprOTed ! 

At  length  a  mitaote  aot  ;et  perfonu'd, 

They  misced  the  meat,  wbidi  roU'd  in  herbage  soft^ 

Hor  meat  nor  horbnge  eeem'd,  hut  to  the  eye. 

And  Is  the  taste,  the  couutarfeited  dieli 

Then  every  diab  was  seaaon'd  more  and  mor% 
Soiled,  or  sour,  or  sweet,  and  mingled  oft 
Oatineal  and  honey.     To  enjoy  the  meal 
Men  congregated  in  the  popoious  towns. 
And  cities  flonriah'd  which  we  cooks  adom'd 
With  aJl  the  pleaimes  of  domestic  life. 

An  arch-cook  insinuates  that  there  remain  only  two 
"  pillars  of  the  state,"  besides  himself,  of  the  school  of  Sinon, 
one  of  the  great  inaBterB  of  the  condimentiiig  art.  Sinor,  we 
are  told,  apphed  the  elements  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
.this  favourite  one.  Natural  philosophy  could producea  secret 
__  for  a  dish ;   and  architecture  the  art  of  conducting 

le  smoCe  out  of  a  chimney :  which,  saya  he,  if  uagoveraahle, 
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miut  •  gnat  dilaraica  in  ibe  dreann;.    Fnm  ttft  d 
Mwocc  tw  dcriTcd  a  mbUme  idn  oT  order;  driDingtlten 
*      nunhalliDg  the  kitclien,  hictenii^  one,  utd  mL      ^. 

«  MDtbeL  We  fiii<I,  howerer,  that  a  portion  at  tliM  1 
^_  >rt,  one  or  the  proCeuorB  acknowledge*  to  be  rapooriBg  I 
'Imgging  I — a  waMniag  iii  thia  ui,  as  well  as  ia  othets.  | 
__  oek  ought  nerer  to  come  unaccompanied  by  all  the  pomp  1 
and  pantile  of  the  kitchen  :  with  a  Kuiry  appearance,  he  will  1 
bo  turned  airay  at  tight ;  for  all  have  eyes,  but  few  ontf  I 
undentandt  ng.  * 

AnothtT  occult  part  of  this  profound  mystery,  1 
vapouring,  conniiited,  it  seems,  in  filching.  Such  is  the  oi 
of  a  patriarch  to  an  ^prentice !  a  precept  which  c — *' 
truth  for  all  ages  of  uookny. 

(^rUo  1  time  veil  tbj  amlndeTbuiu  port, 
Kor  atwBTi  filch.     It  wm  bot  jMteninj, 
Blandsring,  thej  Deuly  uughi  thee  io  the  &et ; 
Hone  of  Ihf  b^la  hai  liTen,  and  the  guest*, 


If  thou  art  hired  uDOBg  the  middliiig  fIus, 
Who  p»J  thee  frwlj,  be  thoo  honmrabla  I 
fiut  for  tiiii  day,  nhere  now  we  go  to  cook, 
Ifea  cut  the  moiiter'a  throat  Tor  all  I  cue; 


A  mulflT  Gcak  I    Why,  he's  the  m 

For  a  prufoiior,  he  dnigiieH,  he  dnweB, 

He  pniuln,  he  carves,  be  buildg,  he  furtJGes  ; 

Mskea  citadels  uf  catiuB!  fowl  and  Sah. 

Some  be  dry-ditbee,  some  monte  round  with  brothl, 

Uounts  nuuTow-boues,  cuts  fiftj-tingled  ODBtards, 

Sfmxt  bnlwnrk  pies,  and  (ur  bis  onterworks 

He  miaeth  ramparts  of  immortal  or 

And  tcacboth  all  tho  taotios  at  nnc 

What  rankot,  what  files  to  put  hia  dishes  in  ; 

The  wliole  art  militarf.     Then  he  knows 

The  inflnanae  uf  the  stars  upon  his  meats, 

Aud  all  their  seasona,  tompets,  qualities ; 

Aud  so  to  fit  hii  relishes  and  sauces, 

fis  bos  Nature  in  a  pot,  'bove  alt  the  chemists, 

Or  airy  brolbren  of  the  rosy-erosa. 

Hn  is  an  architect,  an  ingineer, 

A  soldier,  a  physician,  a  philosopher, 

A  general  malhemiiliciaa  1 


AndetU  Cooker;/,  and  Cooks. 

"A.  word  to  th'  vise,"  nnd  show  tbjGelf  my  scholiir! 

Ihere  thou  m^Bt  filob  and  revel ;  ail  may  yield 

Some  aeoret  profit  la  thy  shukiag  hand. 

'ITis  aa  old  nuBcr  giTes  a  mmlid  dinner, 

And  weopE  o'er  every  Eparing  dish  at  iahle ; 

Then  if  I  do  nob  find  thou  doab  devour 

All  thou  canat  touch,  e'eii  to  tha  very  coola, 

I  will  disown  theel    Lot  old  Sfcin-flintooniee; 

In  bis  dry  ejea  what  paieimony  etarcs ! 


25S^^| 


'  These  cooks  of  tbe  ancients,  who  appear  to  have  heen  hired 
For  a  grand  dinner,  carried  their  art  te  the  most  whimsical 
pfflrfection.  Tbey  were  ao  desterous  aa  to  be  able  to  serve  up 
&  whole  pig  boiled  on  one  side,  and  roasted  on  the  other.  The 
oook  who  performed  this  feat  defies  his  guests  to  detect  the 
place  where  the  kuife  had  separated  the  animal,  or  how  it  was 
contrived  to  stuff  the  belly  with  an  oho  composed  of  thrushea 
and  other  birds,  slices  of  the  matrices  of  a  bow,  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  the  bellies  of  hens  with  their  soft  eggs  flavoured  with,  a 
rich  juice,  and  minced  meats  highly  spiced.  When  this  cook 
is  entreated  to  explain  his  secret  art,  he  solemnly  swears  hy 
the  manes  of  those  who  braved  all  the  dangers  of  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  and  combated  at  sea  at  Salamis,  that  he  will  not 
reveal  the  secret  that  year.  But  of  an  incident  so  triuni- 
Lvhant  iu  the  annals  of  the  gastric  art,  our  philosopher  wonld 
kiot  deprive  posterity  of  the  knowledge.  The  animal  had 
r^jeen  bled  to  death  by  a,  wound  under  the  shoulder,  whence, 
after  a  copious  effiision,  the  master-cook  extracted  the  entrails, 
washed  them  with  wine,  and  hanging  the  animal  by  the  feet, 
be  crammed  down  the  throat  the  stuffings  already  prepared. 
Then  covering  the  half  of  the  pig  with  a  paste  of  hurley, 
thickened  with  wine  and  oil,  he  put  it  in  a  small  oven,  or  ou 
a  heated  table  of  brass,  where  it  was  gently  roasted  with  all 
due  care:  when  the  skin  was  browned,  he  boiled  the  other 
side;  and  then,  taking  away  the  barley  paste,  the  pig  was 
served  ap,  at  once  boiled  and  roasted.  These  cooks,  with  a 
vegetable,  could  counterfeit  the  shape  and  the  taste  of  fish 
and  Besh.  The  king  of  Bithynia,in  some  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  in  the  winter,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
■ea,  iuid  a  violent  longing  for  a  small  fish  called  aphi/ — a  pil- 
chard, a  herring,  or  an  anchovy.  His  oook  cut  a  turnip  to  the 
perfect  imitation  of  its  shape  ;  then  fried  in.  oil,  salted,  and 
piWell  powdered  with  the  gr^ns  of  a  dozen  black  poppies,  his 
najesty's  taste  was  so  exquisitely  deceived,  that  he  praised 
)ot  to  hia  guests  as  aa  excellent  fish.     This  transmuta- 


^4f  ^^maemt  Caokens.  and  CaokiL 


^^^^    ^,f   veseCBQtti  nitr  meat  or  fish  is  a  jiPL^viace  of  izbe 
^^jyjj.^  «rr  ^vineti  we  sppeir  tD  nave  iosr :  yet  T^icBe  anp  oIb 

g^i*]i  sorses  of  suv^  imTal  bma  as  our  own :  -the  an;  if 
jj^Tiff  TesecaUa.  poke,  md  tm6&.  w  msectiy  knomi  in. 
^21^  eoustorr*  TkiB  rhnap.'!  bui  lieahmfxil  £9od  shmLtd  te 
^jjr^^^^utttid  imanr'taie  eanmim  peapk.  -viio  nssieet  t^iem&sa 
ji£it  kst^'*^^  ^''^'^  ^  drBB  Tatesn.  The  peBSBzu.  ibr  wantt  i£ 
^^  ^aB.  'STOHiE  vnttr  iB0t  libe  beat  mas  in  taie  woiU;  aii 
j^^miiiiirff  tfe  ¥hk  wv  of  iBBHm^  k  m  leKt  endj. 

^^jt  Yv  jiaii  tttc  ii  imtt in kssay :  sid  tritt idtey  kju,w  knr 
4b  ^ecstiSBSi  ubs  era  «   a  oaa  vi£:i  a  3kb%  of  cSsvaBoioBiiBd 

«v«rT  aii.»iitB»l  V  uif  oae  csaOed  aHai^  t^xt  there  li^  a 
Uiifiiw^  tfospowd  UK  is:  tins  it  via  &st  izitrDdBDed  a4^ 
%<Jm«»^  It  tie  cporin  qf  ife  MjmkHiLMa  qapire,  bet  tint  afe 

«^V  VHdmiMIBdlT  -  '"--^ g ^ >-•—  -  ^^  Trrt  fTTMi|||lMMi 

jMupk  of  all  t^  <S»wiB-  The  amb' na  a  term  al:  kngt^ 
9Mmi  to  SBT  dsBBdfeT  of  esKBBTe  driicacy,  alw^s  acrred  ti» 


_ct  tt  so  art  baa  ever  attuned  pczfisctiomwidMmt 

«lniKr»,  a»i  •»  i*  »  the  pdbtic  wideh  ooUt  eaa  n       

«sqiu«i^  cooks»  oar  conoBtr  may  be  excited  to  inqoFa 
wbtitfaferthtfpstztmsof  thegiftzieartwere  aa  great  enthnaasta 
aa  its  profeMort. 

W«  w«  they  bad  wTitaa  who  exbaxisted  tbeir  genius  OB  these 
profefsional  topic* ;  and  books  of  cookerr  were  muck  read : 
tor  a  couuc  poet,  quoted  bj  Athenaras,  exhibits  a  character 
exulting  in  naTtng  procured  ^  The  New  Kitchen  of  Philoze- 
nu»,  which,"  ieja  he,  "  I  keep  for  myielf  to  read  in  mv 
solitude."  That  these  derotees  to  the  culinaiy  art  undertook 
journeys  to  remote  parts  of  the  world,  in  quest  of  these  dis- 
ooTeries,  sufficient  facts  authenticate.  England  had  the 
honour  to  furnish  them  with  oysters,  which  they  fetched  from 
about  Sandwich.  Juvenal*  records  that  Montanus  was  so  wdl 
skilled  in  the  science  <rf  good  eating,  that  he  could  tell  by  the 
first  bite  whether  they  were  English  or  not.  The  well-knowA 
Apicius  poured  into  his  stomach  an  immense  fortune.  He 
usually  resided  at  Mintuma,  a  town  in  Campania,  where  he 
ate  shrimps  at  a  high  price :  they  were  so  krge,  that  those  of 

•  Sftt.  It.  1*^' 
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Smyrna,  and  the  prawns  of  Alexandria,  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  shrimps  of  Minturna.  However,  this  luckless  epi- 
cure was  informed  that  the  shrimps  in  Africa  were  more  mon- 
strous ;  and  lie  emharks  without  losing  a  daj.  He  encounters 
a  great  storm,  and  throngh  imminent  danger  .Trrivea  at  the 
shores  of  Afriea.  The  fishermen  bring  him  the  largest  for 
size  their  nets  could  furnish.  Apicius  shakes  his  head: 
"  Have  you  never  any  larger  ?"  he  inquii'es.  The  answer  was 
not  favourable  to  his  hopes.  Apicius  rejects  them,  and  fondly 
remembers  the  shrimps  of  his  own  Miatuma.  Ho  orders 
his  pilot  to  return  to  Italy,  and  leaves  Africa  with  a  look  of 
contempt. 

A  fraternal  genius  was  Phdosenus :  he  whose  higher  wish 
was  to  possess  a  crane's  neck,  that  he  might  he  tho  long;er  in 
savooriiig  his  dainties ;  and  who  appears  to  have  invented 
some  expedients  which  naight  answer,  in  some  degree,  the 
purpose.  This  impudent  epicure  was  so  little  attentive  to  the 
feelings  of  his  brother  guests,  that  in  the  hot  hath  he  avow~ 
edly  habituated  himself  to  keep  his  hands  in  the  scalding 
water;  and  even  used  to  gargle  his  throat  with  it,  that  be 
might  feel  less  impediment  in  swallowing  the  hottest  dishes. 
He  bribed  the  cooks  to  serve  up  the  repast  smoking  hot,  that 
he  might  gloriously  devour  what  he  chose  before  any  one  else 
could  venture  to  touch  the  dish.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  used 
his  fingers  to  handle  fire.  "  He  is  an  oven,  not  a  man  [" 
excliumed  a  grumbling  fellow-guest.  Once  having  embai'ked 
for  Ephesus,  for  the  purpose  of  eating  fish,  his  favourite  food, 
he  arrived  at  the  market,  and  found  all  the  stalls  empty. 
There  was  a  wedding  iti  the  town,  and  all  the  fish  had  been 
bespoken.  He  hastens  to  embrace  the  new-married  couple, 
and  singing  an  epithalamium,  the  dithyramhtc  epicure 
enchanted  the  company.  The  bridegroom  was  delighted  by 
the  honour  of  the  presence  of  such  a  poet,  and  earnestly 
requeued  he  would  come  on  the  moiTow.  '■  I  will  come, 
young  friend,  if  there  is  no  fish  at  tho  market!" — It 
was  this  Philosenns,  who,  at  the  table  of  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  having  near  him  a  small  barbel,  and  obaerv- 
iiig  a  large  one  near  the  prince,  took  the  little  one,  and  held 
it  to  bis  ear.  Dionysius  inquired  the  reason.  "  At  present," 
replied  the  ingenious  epicure,  "  I  am  so  occupied  by  my 
Oalatea,"  (a  poem  in  honour  of  the  mistress  of  the  tyrant,) 
K  that  I  wished  to  inquire  of  tliis  little  fish,  whether  he  could 
e  some  information  about  Nereus ;  but  he  is  silent,  and 


jimtiiml  mid  Moderm  SatmrnmBm 


I  isH^M  tfacT  httn  tilm  him  np  too  jvnf. 
dooU  tittt  old  oae,  offomibe  to  jva,  wvnU  jflai 


AXaxST  AID  HODK&X  HATtTUCAUJL 

Tbs  Sfa^jrite  £aconred  that  oar  lu) 

tido,  and  perfaapa  in  nothing  man  than  in  r  _ 

■oiuge*  <!iBeKiit  from  ooneUe*  m  modEcij  of  t] 

there  ii  a  paanon  for  masquerade  id  hmms  nxtn 

dtacoTer  thii  propeniitj ;  and  the  populace, 

chOdiCB  of  soaetj,  throogb  all  agea  hare  been  hn 

their  gateman   with    festirals  and  recreatioiw, 

nuuJe  np  of  this   malicious  transfomutioii  of  perw  ■ 

tfaiiigs ;  and  the  humble  orders  of  sodetj  liave  be«u  prir^ci 

bj  the  Iiigher,  to  please  themselres  by  burlesqoiag  and  i 

cming-  the  great,  at  short  seasoDS,  as  some  consolatioD  for  tl 

rest  of  the  year. 

Tlic  Saturnalia  of  the  Bomans  is  a  remarkable  instance  m 
this  characi«Tistic  of  mankind.  'Maerobius  ceroid  not  tn 
the  origin  of  this  institntion,  and  Beems  to  derive  it  from  t 
Grecians ;  so  that  it  might  have  arisen  in  some  rude  period  of  1 
antiquity,  and  among  another  people.     This  conjecture  seems  J 
supported  hy  a  passage  in  Gibbon's  MiGcellanies,*  who  dis-  ' 
covers  traces  of  this  institution  among  the  more  ancient  n 
tions  I  and  Huet  imagined  that  he  saw  in  the  jubilee  of  the 
Hebrews  some  Bimilar  usages.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  that   I 
Gibbon  docs  not  afford  us  any  new  light  on  the  cause  ia 
which  originated  the  bstitution  itself.     The  jubilee  of  the   I 
Hebrews  was  the  solemn  festival  of  an  agricultural  people,  ' 
but  bears  none  of  the  ludicrous  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  discovered  the  ] 
occasion  of  the  ineoneeivable  licentiousness  which  was  thus  f 
eanotioned  by  the  legislator, — this  overturning  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  cocicty,  and  thia  public  ridicule  of  its  laws,  its  cos-  j 
tonis,  and  its  feelings.  We  are  told,  these  festivals,  dedicated  ] 
to  Saturn,  were  designed  to  represent  the  jmtural  equality  J 
which,  prevailed  in  his  golden  age  ;  and  for  thia  purpose  the  \ 
sl.ivoB  were  allowed  to  change  places  with  the  masters.  ' 
•  Miecellnneong  WurkG,  vol.  t.  EOl. 
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This  was,  however,  giving  the  people  a  falsa  notion  of  the 
equality  of  men  ;  fov,  while  thw  slave  was  converted  into  the 
master,  the  pretended  equality  waa  as  much  violated  as  in  the 
usual  situation  of  the  pai'ties.  The  political  misconception  of 
this  term  of  natural  equahty  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
carried  on  through  all  ages  ;  and  the  political  Saturnalia  had 
lately  nearly  thrown  Europe  into  a  state  of  that  worse  than 
slavery,  where  slaves  are  maatera. 

The  Boman  Satumaha  were  latterly  prolonged  to  a  week's 
dehauchery  and  folly ;  and  a  diary  of  that  week's  words  and 
deeda  would  have  famished  a  copious  chronicle  of  Facefice. 
Some  notions  we  acquire  from  the  laws  of  the  Saturnalia  of 
Ltician,  an  Epiatie  of  Seneca's,*  and  from  Horace,  who  from 
his  love  of  quiet,  retired  from  the  city  during  this  noisy 
season, 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  December,  that  all  the  town 
was  in  an  unusual  motion,  and  the  chikh-en  everywhere  in- 
voking Saturn  ;  nothing  now  to  be  seen  but  tables  spread  out 
for  feasting,  and  nothing  heard  but  shouts  of  merriment :  all 
business  was  dismissed,  and  none  at  work  but  cooks  and 
confectioners ;  no  account  of  ejpenses  waa  to  be  kept,  and  it 
appears  that  one-tenth  part  of  a  man's  income  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  this  jollity.  All  exertion  of  mind  and  body 
was  forbidden,  except  for  the  purposes  of  recreation ;  nothing 
to  be  read  or  recited  which  did  not  provoke  mirth,  adapted  to 
the  season  and  the  place.  The  slaves  were  allowed  the 
utmost  freedom  of  raillery  and  truth,  with  their  masters  ;t 
sitting  with  them  at  the  table,  di'esaed  in  their  clothes,  play- 
ing all  sorts  of  tricks,  telling  them  of  their  faults  to  their 
faces,  while  they  amutted  them.  The  slaves  were  imaginary 
kings,  as  indeed  a  lottery  determined  their  rank  ;  and  as  their 
masters  attended  them,  whenever  it  happened  that  these 
performed  their  offices  clumaily,  donbtless  ivith  some  recol- 
lections of  their  own  similar  misdemeanors,  the  slave  made 
the  master  leap  into  the  water  head-foremost.  I^o  one  wafi 
allowed  to  bo  angry,  and  he  who  waa  piayed  on,  if  he  loved 
his  own  comfort,  would  be  the  first  to  laugh.  G-lassea  of  all 
sizes  were  to  be  ready,  and  all  were  to  drink  when  and  what 
they  chose ;  none  but  the  most  skilful  musicians  and  tum- 
blers were  allowed  to  perform,  for  those  people  are  worth 

'  Seneca,  Ep.  IS. 
t  Homoe,  in  his  dialogue  with  his  alarc  Danis,  enhibila  t,  Iltelj  piotnre 
"  IB  circumiitance.     Lil>.  ii.  Sat.  T. 


tiM    if  riMilTI  -I     -       J    -  'ill 


«W  ahtv  Uw  rib*  oT  nfipoa  {mrita9Kd,aM<  dH 


gaeh  ir«w  tlw  Cwte  of  ti>«  aw,  the  fort  of  11 
mum,  filet  4»»f<nu—^^  feart  (tf  tiiebuI^-oraieL 
and  wttA  of  tna  $ottdiaeres,  trbieli,  ptrhaps,  b    '  _ 

tfim,  muHtt  Olilf  imt)-iI«»i'oiM,  but  tbeir  conduct  was  c 
^lUM'fi  li^  IIhi  coiivtsniiaii  of  a  puii  into  taoud'taeret  or  Jmi 
aaouU,  druiikim  (Untooni.  IiutitutioiiH  of  tbia  nature,  e 
iiifrpo  tiiimarniu  tlian  the  historian  has  uBuall^  recordisd,  a 
variwl  In  thoir  inoJu,  laatii  to  f  urpass  each  other  in  their  ottv] 
ostravKitMH'u.*' 

*  A  Imm  Totumi  rafipil  ha  mrnpiHwd  on  tbeea  grolesqne,  profane,  ■ 
llMnUi>n>  rawla,  Di  Umijii  aotiiM  Mvernl  under  diOsrenl  Icrma  Id  . 
UlfflHirr— Pailun  AoIudtubi,  Kftlanilis,  Cemils.  A  curiaua  cotleulun.  1 
Jini  ■>«■»  tnivU  I17  Uia  AlbA  Artluri;,  In  Ihe  funrth  and  seieQtli  TolumeB  I 
ui  hi*  "MAiunIrM  tl'lllitnlni,"  A:rt,  On  Kiul[Br,  Id  bia  '*  Eecr^tioua  1 
HlihiClrlllBi,"  *ul.  I.  Ji,  100,  liM  nuUflod  Mternl  writars  od  the  euliJBct,  I 
M<l  |>NHrTM  I'll*  on  (h*  hunUnii  at  t.  mm,  called  Adam,  from  Asli-Wed-  * 
Uililnji  lu  llr,l)fl]iiiriii1n]>,  niid  trmUog  Um  with  n  Euud  sapper  al    ~ 
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These  profane  festivals  were  universally  practised  in  the 
middle  ages,  and,  aa  I  shall  show,  comparatively  eveu  in 
modern  times.  The  ignorant  and  the  careless  dei^y  then 
imagined  it  was  the  securest  means  to  retain  the  populace, 
who  were  always  inclined  to  these  pagan  revelriea, 

These  g;rotesque  festivals  have  sometimes  amused  the  pens 
of  foreign  and  domestic  antiquaries :  for  our  own  country  has 
participated  tts  keenly  in  these  irreligious  fooleries.  In  the 
feast  of  asees,  an  ass  covered  with  sacerdotal  robes  was 
gravely  conducted  to  the  choir,  where  service  was  performed 
before  the  ass,  and  a  iiymn  chanted  in  as  discordant  a  manner 
aa  they  could  contrive ;  the  office  was  a  medley  of  all  that 
had  been  sung  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  pails  of  water  were 
flung  at  the  head  of  the  chanters ;  the  a^a  was  supplied  with 
drink  and  provender  at  every  division  of  the  service ;  and  the 
asinines  were  drinking,  dancing,  and  braying  for  two  days, 
The  hymn  to  the  ass  has  lieen  preserved ;  each  stanza  ends 
with  the  burthen  "  Hez  !  Sire  Ane,  hez  !"  "  Huzza !  Seig- 
nior Ass,  Huzza  !"  Oa  other  oecasioijs,  tbey  put  burnt  old 
shoes  to  fume  in  the  cenaera ;  ran  about  the  church,  leaping, 
singing,  and  dancing  obscenely  ;  scattering  ordure  among  the 
audience ;  playing  at  dice  upon  the  altar  1  while  a  hoy-bishop, 
or  a,pope  ^  fool*,  burlesqued  the  divine  service.  Sometimes 
they  disguised  themselves  in  the  skins  of  animals,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  transformed  into  the  animal  they  represented, 
it  became  dangerous,  or  worse,  to  meet  these  almidoned  fools. 
There  was  a  preeefitor  of  fools,  who  was  shaved  in  public, 
during  wliich  he  entertained  the  populace  with  all  the  bal~ 
derdash  his  genius  could  invent.  We  had  in  Leicester,  in 
1J:15,  what  was  called  &  glatton-maas,  during  the  five  days  of 
the  festival  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  people  rose  early  to 
mass,  during  which  they  practised  eating  and  drinking  wi^h 
the  most  zealous  velocity,  and,  as  in  France,  drew  &om  the 
corners  of  the  altar  the  rich  puddings  placed  there. 

So  late  as  in  1()45,  a  pupil  of  Gassenili,  writing  to  his 
master,  what  he  himself  witnessed  at  Ai.t  on  the  feast  of  thu 
Innocents,  says,  "  I  have  seen,  in  some  monasteries  in  this 
■{iiovince,  extravagances  solemnised,  which  the  pagans  would 
"mt  have  practised.     Neither  the  clergy,  nor  the  guardians, 

town  in  Saxonj.    See  "AnciUon's  Melange  Critique,'"  &a., 
where  tbs  i>issag:e  fnmi  Ritphael  de  Volterra  a  foand  a,t  Icngtji.    In 
,  ^lenrned  friepdMr.  Turoer's  second  volume  of  his  "  History  of  EDglimd,'' 
ly>  SS7,  will  bo  found  a  copioos  and  a  cnrioiu  noU  oa  this  aabject, 
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indeed,  go  to  the  choir  on  this  day,  but  all  is  given  up  to  the 
lay  brethren,  the  cabbage^utters,  the  errand-boys,  the  cooks 
and  scullions,  the  gardeners ;  in  a  word,  all  the  menials  fill 
their  places  in  the  church,  and  insist  that  they  perform  the 
offices  proper  for  the  day.  They  dress  themselves  with  all 
the  sacerdotal  ornaments,  but  torn  to  rags,  or  wear  them  in- 
side out ;  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  books  reversed  or 
sideways,  which  they  pretend  to  read  with  lai^  spectacles 
without  glasses,  and  to  which  they  fix  the  shells  of  scooped 
oranges,  which  renders  them  so  hideous,  that  one  must  have 
seen  these  madmen  to  form  a  notion  of  their  appearance; 
particularly  while  dangling  the  censers,  they  keep  shaking 
them  in  derision,  and  letting  the  ashes  fly  about  their  hea£ 
and  faces  one  against  the  other.  In  this  equipage  they 
neither  sing  hymns,  nor  psalms,  nor  masses ;  but  mumble  a 
certain  gibberish,  as  shrill  and  squeaking  as  a  herd  of  pigs 
whipped  on  to  market.  The  nonsense  verses  they  chant  are 
singularly  barbarous : — 

Hsec  est  clara  dies,  claramxn  dara  dierum, 
Hsec  est  festa  dies,  festaram  festa  diemm.* 

These  are  scenes  which  equal  any  which  the  humour  of 
the  Italian  burlesque  poets  have  invented,  and  which  might 
have  entered  with  effect  into  the  "  Malmantile  racquistato" 
of  Lippi;  but  that  they  should  have  been  endured  amidst 
the  solemn  offices  of  religion,  and  have  been  performed  in 
cathedrals,  while  it  excites  our  astonishment,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  perceiving  that  they  were,  in  truth,  the 
Saturnalia  of  the  Bomans.  Mr.  Turner  observes,  without  per- 
haps having  a  precise  notion  that  they  were  copied  from  the 
Saturnalia,  that  "  It  could  be  only  by  rivalling  the  pagan 
revelries,  that  the  Christian  ceremonies  could  gain  the  as- 
cendancy." Our  historian  further  observes,  that  these  "  licen- 
tious festivities  were  called  the  December  liberties,  and  seem 
to  have  begun  at  one  of  the  most  solemn  seasons  of  the 
Christian  year,  and  to  have  lasted  through  the  chief  part  of 
January.'*  This  very  term,  as  well  as  the  time,  agrees  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia : — 

Age,  Ubertate  Decembri, 

Quando  ita  majores  Yoluemnt,  utere:  narra. 

HoK.  lib.  ii.  sat.  7. 


♦  Thiers.     Traite  des  Jeux,  p.  449.     Thefite  Dieu  in  this  city  of  Aix, 
established  by  the  famous  Hene  (TAnJou,  the  Troubadour  kiDg,  was  re- 
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Tlie  Koman  Satornalia,  thus  transpl anted  into  ChrUtian 
churches,  had  for  its  singular  principle,  that  of  inferiors, 
whimsically  and  in  mockery,  personifying  their  superiors, 
with  a  licensed  liceatiousness.  This  forms  a  distinct  charac- 
teristic from  those  other  popular  customs  and  pastimes  which 
tlie  learned  have  also  traced  to  the  Roman,  and  even  more 
ancient  nafioDS.  Our  present  inquiry  is,  to  illustrate  that 
proneness  in  man,  of  delig^fating  to  reverse  the  order  of  society, 
and  ridiculing  its  decencies. 

Here  we  had  om-  hoif-Ualiop,  a  legitimate  descendant  of  this 
family  of  foolery.  On  St.  Nicholas's  day,  a  saint  who  was 
the  patron  of  children,  the  boy-hishop  with  his  mitra  parva 
and  a  long  crosier,  attended  by  his  school-mates  aa  his  dimi- 
native  prebendaries,  assumed  the  title  and  state  of  a  bishop. 
The  child-biahup  preached  a  sermon,  and  afterwards,  accom- 
panied by  his  attendants,  went  about  singing  and  collecting 
his  pence :  to  such  theatrical  processions  in  collegiate  bodies, 
Warton  attributes  the  custom,  Btill  existing  at  Eton,  of  going 
ad  montem.*  But  this  was  a  tame  mummery,  compared  with 
the  grossness  elsewhere  allowed  in  burlesquing  religious  cere- 
monies. The  English,  more  particularly  after  the  Refoi'ma- 
tion,  seem  not  to  have  polluted  the  churches  with  such  abuses. 
The  relish  for  the  Saturnalia  was  not,  however,  less  lively  here 
than  on  the  Continent ;  but  it  took  a  more  innocent  direction, 
and  was  allowed  to  turn  itself  into  civil  life :  and  since  the 
people  would  be  gratiRed  by  mock  dignities,  and  claimed  the 
privilege  of  ridiculing  their  masters,  it  was  allowed  them  by 
our  kings  and  nobles;  and  a  troop  of  grotesque  characters, 
frolicsome  great  men,  delighting  in  merry  mischief,  are 
nvorded  in  our  domestic  annals. 

The  most  learned  Selden,  with  parsimonious  phrase  and 
copious  sense,  has  thus  compressed  the  residt  of  an  historical 
dissertation:  he  derives  our  ancient  Christmas  sports  at  once 
from  the  true,  though  remote,  source.  "  Christmas  succeeds 
the  Saturnalia;  the  same  time,  the  same  number  of  holy- 
days  ;  then  the  master  watted  upon  the  servant,  like  the  lori 
ofmi«ru,le."f  Such  is  the  title  of  a  facetious  potentate,  who, 
in  this  notice  of  Selden's,  is  not  further  indicated,  for  this 
personage  was  familiar  in  his  day,  but  of  whom  the  acoounta 

m>t1ca1)lB  for  the  abanrd  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  pro&ae.  Tlii^re  is  » 
cniioas  little  lolume  devoted  to  bq  eiplanntioa  of  those  gi'otesquo  fcre- 
Bionies,  with  engraTingB.     It  wbb  printed  at  Aix  in  177T. 

•  The  enstom  is  now  aljolished.  t  Se'den'a  "  Table  Talk." 


Jmtiat  tti  Main  ITif  »«■. 

tfv  19  KsUaM,  loflt  nf  tines  sntt  ni  gSflffy  n  B 
oheon.    Tbenee  of  tbMfMiliifitj  ar&anetr.adl  tkialj 
tnoite  Une  v' •Q  faMong  and  quBB^  Bke  ■ '  '  " 


once  Euaed  for  »a^  CI 

rt),  "  Ha  mim  t 
Inffiilterra :"     "  He  haa  d 


Italian  pTOTcrt),  "  Ma  mim  Ji  Jmr*  el«  ijwni  t 


at  ChnBtmw."  Ifherercr  tbe  k^ig  raided,  tlicfe«i 
tor  that  raen;  «eawMi  a  Cfansbnac  priooe,  mallf  e 
LordefMi»nk^^  and  whom  the  Sootdi  oncek 

tlw  nenificant  tiUe  of  "the  .dUof  if  Umnamm." 
aeeordiDg  to  Stowe,  was  "to  make  tlie  nDCst  | 
delight  the  beholder."     Everj  soblemaD,  sad  eraj  ^ 
family,  BurreDdered  tlieir  hoiuts,  during  this  season,  to  tiw 
Chriitmaa  prince,  who  found  rivals  or  usurpers  in  almoa 
every  parish ;  and  more  particolartf ,  as  we  shall  fiee,  umm) 
the  grave  gtudbots  in  our  inns  of  court. 

The  Italian  Polydore  Vergil,  who,  residing  here,  had  dean 
notions  of  this  facetious  personage,  considered  the  Chmtoui 
Prince  as  peculiar  to  our  country.  Without  ventuiing  t 
aMCend  in  hie  gene^ilogy,  we  must  admit  his  relationship  t 
that  ancient  family  of  foolery  we  have  noticed,  whether  he  b 
legitimate  or  not.  li'  this  whimsical  personage,  at  his  creation, 
waf  deaigned  to  regulate  "misrule,"  his  lordship,  invested 
with  plenary  power,  came  himself,  at  length,  to  delight  too 
much  in  bis  "  merry  disports."  Stubbes,  a  morose  purltaa 
in  the  da^a  of  Elizabeth,  denominates  him  "  a  grand  captains 
of  mtschicfe,"  and  has  preserved  a  minute  description  of  al) 
his  wild  doings  in  the  country ;  but  as  Strutt  has  anticipated 
mo  in  this  amusing  extract,  I  must  refer  to  his  "  Sports  ojA 
rnitimes  of  the  People  of  England,"  p.  354.*     I  prepftn- 

*  It  KMj  UTfi  the  trouble  oi  a  reference  to  gire  lieie  3.  candeDBaUon  of 
Blohbw'  nnrrnlinj.      Ho  mja  that  the  Lordof  MiarulB,  on  heing  selected 
Iftkoa  twenty  to  iiiitj  others  "  Ijke  hymaelf "  to  aat  as  hia  guard,  w" 
dwamted  with  ribbons,  Boufe,  and  bells  on  their  legs.     "  Thus,  all 
Mt  iu  order,   llioy  bars  their  hobbj.hurses,  their  dragaoB,  and 
antiquBl,  tugetber  with  their  gaudie  pipurd,  and  thunderjug  drummers,  bt 
■trika  nil  tlie  derill'B  danee  withal."     So  they  march  Id  the  church,  ia-> 
TWliDg  It,  Bvan  thongli  serrice  be  performing,  "  with  Each  B  confuaed  iio;a« 
that  no  man  oan  bosre  his  uvn  voice."    Then  they  adjourn  io  the  chnnh-. 
jaxA,  whsro  booths  are  mi  up,  aad  the  ceat  of  the  day 
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inother  scene  of  unpitralleled  Saturnalia,  among  the  grave 
BiHclges  and  Serjeants  of  the  law,  where  the  Lord  of  Misrule 
I  w  viewed  amidst  his  frolicsome  courtiers,  with  the  humour  of 
hunting  the  fox  and  the  cat  with  ten  couple  of  hounds  round 
their  great  haQ,  among  the  other  merry  disports  of  tliose 
joyous  days  when  Bagea  could  play  Uke  boys. 

For  those  who  can  throw  the^nselves  back  amidst  the 
grotesque  humoura  and  clmn^y  pastimes  of  onr  ancestors, 
who,  without  what  we  think  to  be  taste,  had  whim  and  mer- 
riment— there  has  been  fortunately  preserved  a  curious  his- 
tory of  the  manner  in  which  "  A  grand  Christmas"  was  kept 
at  oar  Inns  of  Court,  by  the  gmve  and  learned  Dugdale,  in 
his  "  Origines  Juridicales :"  it  is  a  complete  festival  of  foolery, 
acted  by  the  students  and  law-ofhoers.  They  held  for  that 
season  everything  in  mockery  :  they  had  a  moek  parliament, 
a  Prince  of  Sophie,  or  Wisdom,  an  honourable  order  of 
Pegasus,  a  high  constable,  a  marshal,  a  master  of  the  game, 
a  ranger  of  the  forest,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  which  was  a 
tempoi-ary  prison  for  Christmas  delinquents,  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  court,  burlesqued  by  these  youtliful  sages  before 
the  boyish  judges. 

The  characters  personified  were  in  the  costume  of  their 
Bcsumed  offices.  On  Christmas-day,  the  constable- marshal, 
accoutred  with  a  complete  gilded  "harness,"  showed  that 
everything  was  to  be  chivalrously  ordered;  while  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower,  in  "  a  fair  white  armour,"  attended  with 
his  .troop  of  halberdiers ;  and  the  Tower  was  then  placed 
beneath  the  fire.  After  this  opening  followed  the  costly 
feasting- ;  and  then,  nothing  less  than  a  hunt  with  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  their  halll 

The  master  of  the  game  dressed  in  green  velvet,  and  the 
ranger  of  the  forest  in  green  satin,  bearing  a  green  bow  and 
arrows,  each  with  a  hunting  horn  about  their  necks,  Ijlowing 
together  three  blasts  of  venen?  (or  hunting),  they  pace  round 
about  the  fire  three  times.  The  master  of  the  game  kneels 
to  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  high-oonstable.  A 
huntsman  comes  into  the  hall,  with  nine  or  ten  couple  of 

and  drinking.  The  followera  of  "My  Lord"  go  abont  to  collect  money  for 
this,  gluing  in  rotum  "  badges  and  cognizftncea"  to  wear  in  the  hat  j  and 
do  not  scruple  to  insult,  or  even  "dnck,"  Bnch  as  will  not  cOQtribote. 
But,  sdds  Stuliliea,  "  anotber  sort  of  ftintaatioill  fooloa"  are  bbII  pleased 
.  fo  bcinf!  all  sorts  of  food  and  drink  to  fumiaL  oat  tlie  feast. 
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liounds,  bearing  on  the  end  of  liis  staff  a.  pursenet,  t 
holds  n  fox  Hod  a  cat :  tlicse  were  lL>t  loose  and  hunted  by  H, 
hounds,  BJid  killed  beneath  the  fire. 

These  estraordinary  amusements  took  place  after  thi 
repast;  for  these  ^i-otesqne  Saturnalia  appeared  after  th 
graver  part  of  their  granii  Christmas.  Supper  ended,  t 
constable-marshal  presented  himself  with  drums  playin 
mounted  on  a  stag*  borne  by  four  raeu,  and  carried  rou. 
at  length  he  cries  out,  "  a  lord !  a  lord !"  &c.,  and  then  c 
his  mock  com't  every  one  by  name. 

Sir  Francis  Flatterer,  of  Fowkhurt. 

Sir  Bandall  Backabite,  of  Kascal'hall,  in  the  county  < 
HakeheU. 

Sir  Moi^an  Murachanee,  of  Much  Monkeiy,  in  the  count 
of  Mad  Mopery. 

Sir  Bartholomew  Bald-breeeh,   of  Buttock-bury, 
county  of  Break-neck.* 

They  had  also  their  mock  arraignments.  The  king's- 
after  dinner  or  supper,  "  oratour-like,"  complained  that  th 
constable-marshal  had  suffered  great  disorders  to  prevail ;  tb 
complaint  was  answered  by  the  common- serjeant,  who  was  t 
show  hig  talent  at  defending  the  cause.    The  king's-serjeai 
replies ;  they  rejoin,  &c. :  till  one  at  leugth  is  committed  t 
the  Tower,  for  being  found  most  deficient.     If  any  offende 
contriyed  to  escape  from  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  into  th 
buttery  and  brought  into  the  hall  a  manchet  (or  small  loaf 
upon  the  point  of  a  knife,  he  was  pardoned ;  for  the  butter_^^ 
in  i\m  jovial  season  was  considered  as  a  sanctuary.     The 
began  the  revels.     Blount  derives  this  term  from  the  I'k 
receiller,  to  awake  from  sleep.   These  were  sports  of  dancing 

*  A  rare  qaarto  trBi:t  aeenis  to  give  za  anthentic 
tliese  grand  duistmu  keEpings,  exhibiting  all  ttieir  wbJmBicality  and  but 
lesrise  liuniDiir  :  it  ia  entitled  "  Gsetn  Qrayomm  ;  or  tbe  HJatorj  of  tfa* 
Mgh  nnd  mightj  Prince  Heniy,  Friuce  of  Pnrpoole,  Arch-dnkc  nf  jliUpalia 
and  BemardiiL  (Staple's  and  Bernard's  InQa),  Ihike  of  High  uud  Nether- 
Eolboni,  MarqaOBs  of  SU  Giles  and  Totleoliajn,  Cannt  FaJatine  of  Blooma- 
bnrj  and  ClerkenKell,  Great  Laid  af  the  Cantona  of  iBllngloD,  Eealiab 
~  ....  ■    and  Smsreignof  themost  herolcalOrdi      -  -     —  - 


•nibo  reigned  and  died  A 
addresEBB. 


,  Ififli." 


It  is  fuU  of  bnrlesqae 


s  printed  In  16S3,  I  snppoBe  il 
;   the  prefaoE  gives  no  infon 


"  haa  reprinted  thia  tract,  which  abonnda  with  ci 


of  the  mock-dignitj  assnined  by  this  pitiuio-faU 


\\ei,  with  all  his  follow 


nobly  aa  if  he  bad  been  a  real  aarereign. 


Qf  Queen  £lUabeth,  and  ti 
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aaBking  comedies,  &e,  (for  some  were  ealleil  solemn  reveb,) 
'a  great  houses,  ami  were  so  denominated  because  they 
'  were  performed  by  night;  and  these  various  pastimes  wert! 
regulated  by  a  master  of  the  revels. 

Amidst  "  the  grand  Christmass,"  a  personage  of  no  small 
importance  was  "  the  Lord  of  Misrule."  His  lordship  was 
abroad  early  in  the  morning',  and  if  he  lacked  any  of  his 
officers,  be  entered  their  chambers  to  drag  forth  the  loiterers ; 
but  after  breakfast  his  lordship's  power  ended,  and  it  was  in 
suspenite  till  night,  when  his  personal  pi-esence  was  para- 
mount, or,  as  Dugdale  expresses  it,  "  and. then  his  power  is 
most  potent." 

Such  were  then  the  pastimes  of  the  whole  learned  bench  ; 
and  when  once  it  happened  that  the  under-barristers  did  not 
dance  on  Candlemas  daj',  according  to  the  ancient  order  of 
the  society,  when  the  judges  were  present,  the  whole  bar  was 
offended,  and  at  liineoln'a-Inn  were  by  decimation  put  out  of 
commons,  for  example  sake ;  and  should  the  same  omission 
be  repeated,  they  were  to  be  fined  or  disbarred ;  for  these 
dancings  were  thought  necessary,  "  as  much  conducing  to  the 
making  of  gentlemen  more  fit  for  their  books  at  other  times," 
I  cannot  furnish  a  detailed  notice  of  these  pastimes ;  for 
Dugdale,  whenever  he  indicates  them,  spares  his  gravity  from 
recording  the  evanescent  frolics,  Ijy  a  provoking  ^c.  ^c.  Sfc. 

The  dance  "  round  about  the  coal-fire "  is  taken  off  in 
the  Rehearsal.  These  revels  have  also  been  ridiculed  by 
I>oime  in  his  Satires,  Prior  in  his  Alma,  and  Pope  in  bis 
Dunciad.  "  The  judge  to  dance,  bis  brother  seijeanta  calls."* 

"  The  Lord  of  Misrule,"  in  the  inns  of  court,  latterly  did 
not  conduct  himself  with  any  recollection  of  "  Medio  tuiia- 
simus  ibis,"  being  unreasonable ;  hut  the  "  sparks  of  the 
Temple,"  as  a  contemporary  calls  them,  had  gradually,  in  the 
early  part  of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  yielded  themselves  up 
to  escessive  disorders.  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  in  his  MS. 
diary  in  1620,  has  noticed  their  choice  of  a  lieutenant,  or 
lord  of  misrule,  who  seems  to  have  practised  all  the  mischief 
he  invented ;  and  the  festival  days,  when  "  a  standing  table 
was  kept,"  were  accompanied  by  dicing,  and  much  gaming, 
oaths,  execrations,  and  quarrels ;  being  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind,  he  regrets  this,  for  he  adds,  "  the  sport,  of  itself,  L  con- 
e  to  be  lawful." 


•  On  the  last  Eevcle  held,  ei 
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I  saspect  that  the  last  memorable  act  of  a  Lord  of  Hunili 
of  the  inns  of  court  occurred  iii  1627,  when  the  Cbriitmif 
game  becams  »«ricm».     The  Lord  of  Misrule  then  issued 
edict  to  liis  officers  to  go  out  at  Twelfth-night  to  coUeot 
reiitn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple,  at  the  rate  of  fivf 
shillings  a  house ;  and  ou  those  who  were  in  their  beds,  M| 
would  not  pay,  he  levied  a  distress.     An  unexpented  reM« 
tance  at  length  occurred  in  a  memorable  battle  with  tb 
Lord  Mayor  in  person  : — and  I  shall  tell  how  the  Lord 
Mifirule  for  some  time  stood  victor,  with  his  gunner,  and  ' 
trumpeter,  and  his  martial  array :  and  how  heavily  and  * 
fully  stood  my  Lord  Mayor  amidst  his  "  wBtch  and  wnrd 
and  how  their  lordships  agreed  to  meet  half  way.  each 
preserve  Itis  independent  dignity,  till  one  knocked  down 
other :  and  how  the  long  halberds  clashed  with  the  st 
swords :  how  my  Lord  Mayor  valorously  took  the  Lord  i 
HisiMile  prisoner  with  his  own  ulvic  hand:   and  how  H 
Ghiistmas  prince  was  immured  in  the  Counter ;  and  how  tl 
learned  Templars  insisted  on  their  privilege,  and  the  imleami 
of  Itam's-alley  and  Fleet-street  asserted  their  right  of  Mva^ 
their  crown-pieces :  and  finally  how  this  combat  of  mockfii; 
and  earnestness  was  settled,  not  without  the  introduction  ~ 
"a  god,"  as  Horace  allows  on  great  occasions,  in  the 
tion  of  the  ting  and  the  attorney-general — altogether 
tale  had  been  well  told  in  some  comic  epic ;  but  the  wits 
that  day  lut  it  pass  out  of  their  hands. 

I  find  this  event,  which  seems  to  record  the  last  desperate 

effort  of  a  "  Lord  of  Misrule,"  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  the 

learned  Mede  to  SirMartiu  Stuteville ;  and  some  particulai-s  are 

collected  from  Hammond  L'Eistrangc'E  Lifeof  Charles  the  First. 

"Jan.  12,  1627-8. 

"  On  Saturday  the  Templars  chose  one  Mr.  Palmei'  their 
Lord  of  Misrule,  who,  on  Twelfth-eve,  late  in  the  night,  sent 
out  to  gather  up  his  rents  at  five  shillings  a  house  in  Ram- 
alley  and  Fleet-street.  At  every  door  they  came  tliey 
winded  the  Temple-born,  and  if  at  the  second  blast  or  sum* 
mons  they  within  opened  not  the  door,  then  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  cried  out,  '  Give  iire,  gunner !'  His  gunner  was  a, 
robustious  Vulcan,  and  the  gun  or  petard  itself  was  a  huge 
overgrown  smith's  hammer.  This  being  complained  of  to  my 
Lord  Mayor,  he  said  he  would  bo  ivith  them  about  eleven 
o'clotji  on  Sunday  night  last ;  willing  that  all  that  ward  should 
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mi  him  wltli  tlieir  halberds,  and  that  himself,  besides 
e  that  came  out  of  hie  houee,  should  bring  the  Watches 
with '  him.  His  lordship,  thus  attended,  advanced  as 
3  Ksm-alloy  in  martial  equipage  ;  when  fortb  came  the 
Lord  of  Misrule,  attended  by  his  gallants,  out  of  the  Temple- 
gate,  with  their  swords,  all  armed  in  ouervo.  A  halbwdier 
bade  the  Lord  of  Misrule  come  to  my  Lord  Mayor.  He 
answered,  No!  let  the  Lord  Mayor  come  to  me  1  At  length 
tiey  agreed  to  meet  half  way  ;  and,  as  the  interview  of  rival 
princes  is  never  without  danger  of  some  ill  accident,  bo  it 
happened  in  this :  for  first,  Mr.  Palmer  being  qaarrclled  with 
for  not  pulling  off  his  hat  to  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  giving  eross 
answers,  the  halberds  began  to  fly  about  his  ears,  and  he  and 
his  company  to  brandish  their  swords.  At  last  being  beaten 
to  the  ground,  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  sore  wounded,  they 
were  fain  to  yield  to  the  Itmger  and  more  numerous  weapon. 
My  Lord  Mayor  taking  Mr,  Palmer  by  the  shoulder,  led  him 
to  the  Compter,  and  thrust  him  in  at  the  prison-gate  with  a 
kind  of  indignation  ;  and  so,  notwithstanding  his  hurts,  he 
was  forced  to  lie  among  the  common  prisoners  for  two  nights. 
On  Tuesday  the  king's  attorney  became  a  suitor  to  my  Lord 
Mayor  for  tfaeir  liberty;  which  hia  lordahip  granted,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  repay  the  gathered  rents,  and  do 
reparations  upon  broken  doors.  Thus  the  game  ended.  Mr. 
Attorney -General,  being  of  the  same  house,  fetched  them  in 
his  awn  coach,  and  carried  them  to  the  ooort,  where  the 
King  liimseif  reconciled  my  Lord  Mayor  and  them  together 
'With  joining  all  hands  ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  being 
this  Shrovetide  to  present  a  Mask  to  their  majesties,  aver 
and  besides  the  king's  own  great  Mask,  to  be  performed  at 
the  Banqueting-houae  by  an  hundred  actore." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  although  the  grave  citizens  did  well  and 
rightly  protect  themselves,  yet,  hj  the  attorney-general  taking 
the  Lord  of  Misrule  in  his  coach,  and  the  king  giving  his  royal 
interference  between  the  parties,  that  they  considered  that  tliis 
Lord  of  Foolery  had  certain  ancient  privileges ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  doubt  with  them,  whether  this  interference  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  might  not  he  considered  as  severe  and  uuseoson* 
■hie.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  arm  of  the  civil  power 
brought  all  future  Lords  of  Misrule  to  their  senses.  Perhaps 
—this  dynasty  in  the  empire  of  foolery  closed  with  this  Christ- 
Ua  prince,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  arbitrary  tasation  he 
Bfied.     I  find  after  this  orders  miide  for  the  loner  Temple, 
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tot  **  preventing  of  that  general  scandal  and  obloqoie,  wliich 
the  HcniM  hatn  heretofore  incurred  in  time  of  Christmas:** 
and  that  **  there  be  not  any  going  abroad  oat  of  the  gates  of 
thiM  House,  by  anv  lord  or  others,  to  break  open  any  houses 
or  take  anything  m  the  name  of  rent  or  a  distress." 

These  **  Lords  of  Misrule/'  and  their  mock  court  and 
royalty,  appear  to  have  been  only  extinguished  with  the 
Unglish  sovereignty  itself,  at  the  time  of  our  repabUcan 
government.  iEdmund  Gayton  tells  a  story,  to  show  the 
atrange  impressions  of  strong  fancies :  as  his  work  is  of  great 
rarity,  I  shall  transcribe  the  story  in  his  own  words,  both  to 
give  a  conclusion  to  this  inquiry,  and  a  specimen  of  his  style 
of  narrating  this  sort  of  little  things.  *'  A  gentleman  was 
importuned,  at  a  fire-night  in  the  public-hall,  to  accept  the 
higli  and  mightv  place  of  a  mock-emperor,  which  was  duly 
oonforred  u])on  him  by  seven  mock-electors.  At  the  same 
time,  with  much  wit  and  ceremony,  the  emperor  accepted  his 
chair  of  state,  wliioh  was  placed  in  the  highest  table  in  the 
hall ;  and  at  his  instalment  all  pomp,  reverence,  and  signs  of 
homage  wore  used  by  the  whole  company ;  iusomuch  that  our 
emperor,  having  a  spice  of  self-conceit  before,  was  soundly 
peppered  now,  for  he  was  instantly  metamorphosed  into  the 
stateliest,  gravest,  and  commanding  soul  that  ever  eye  beheld. 
Taylor  acting  Arbaccs,  or  Swanston  D' Amboise,  were  shadows 
to  him  :  his  pace,  his  look,  his  voice,  and  all  his  garb,  was 
altered.  Alexander  upon  his  elephant,  nay,  upon  the  castle 
upon  tlint  elephant,  was  not  so  high ;  and  so  close  did  this 
imaginary  honour  stick  to  his  fancy,  that  for  many  years  he 
could  not  shake  off  this  one  night's  assumed  dex)ortment6, 
until  the  times  came  that  drove  all  monarchical  imaginations 
not  only  out  of  his  head,  but  every  one's."*  This  mock 
**  emporor  "  was  unquestionably  one  of  these  "  Lords  of  Mis- 
rule,'  or  "  a  Christmas  Prince."  The  "  public  hall  "  was 
that  of  the  Temple,  or  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  Gray's  Inn.f    And 

*  Fleafiant  Notes  apon  Don  Quixote,  by  Edmund  Gfayton,  Esq.,  folio, 
1654,  p.  24. 

f  The  universities  indulged  in  similar  festivities.  An  account  of  the 
Christmas  Prince,  elected  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1607,  was  pub- 
lished in  1816,  from  a  manuscript  preserved  in  St.  John's  College,  where 
his  court  was  held.  His  rule  commenced  by  the  issuing  of  '  *  an  act  for  taxes 
and  subsidies'*  toward  the  defrayment  of  expenses,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  staff  of  officers.  After  this  the  revels  opened  with  a  banquet  and  a 
play.  The  whole  of  his  brief  reign  was  cdnducted  in  '*  right  royal"  style, 
llis  mandates  were  constructed  in  the  manner  of  a  king ;  he  was  entitled 
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it  was  natural  enough,  wlien  the  levelling-  equality  of  our 
theatricnl  and  pvactical  common wealtlis- men  wore  come  into 
vogue,  that  even  the  shaiiowy  regality  of  mockeiy  startled 
them  by  reviving  the  reooUections  of  oereinoiiies  and  titles, 
which  some  might  incline,  as  they  afterwards  did,  serioiisly  to 
restore.  The  "  Prince  of  Chriatmas  "  did  not,  however, 
attend  the  Eestoratiou  of  Charlea  the  Second. 

The  Saturnalian  spirit  has  not  heen  extinct  even  in  our 
days.  The  Mayor  of  Garrat,  with  the  moolt  addresses  and 
burlesque  election,  was  an  image  of  such  satirieal  exhibitions 
of  their  superiors,  so  delightful  to  tho  people.*  Prance,  at 
the  close  of  Louia  the  Fourteenth'a  reign,  first  saw  her 
imaginary  "  Eegiment  de  la  Calotte,"  which  was  the  terror 
of  the  sinners  of  the  day,  and  the  blockheads  of  all  times. 
This  "  regiment  of  the  sknil-eaps  "  orig-inated  in  an  officer 
and  n  wit,  who,  Buffering  from  violent  headaches,  was  recom- 
mended the  use  of  a  skiill-cap  of  lead  j  and  his  companions,  as 
great  wits,  formed  themselves  into  a  regiment,  to  he  composed 
only  of  persona  distinguished  by  their  eitravaganees  in  words 
or  in  deeds,  They  elected  a  general,  they  had  their  arms 
blazoned,  and  struck  medals,  and  i.isued  "brevets,"  and 
"lettres  patentes,"  and  granted  pensions  to  certain  indi- 
viduals, stating  their  claims  to  he  enrolled  in  the  regiment  for 
aome  egre^ous  extravagance.  The  wits  versified  these  ai'my 
commissions ;  and  the  idlers,  like  pioneers,  were  busied  in 
clearing  their  way,  by  picking  up  the  omissions  and  com- 
missions of  tho  most  noted  characters.  Those  who  were 
favoured  with  its  "br«vets"  intrigued  gainst  the  regiment; 
but  at  length  they  found  it  easier  to  wear  their  "  calotte," 
and  say  notlimg.     This  society  began  in  raillery  and  playful- 

*'  Prince  of  Alba  Portnnala,  Lord  of  St.  Join's,  Dnle  of  St.  GUee',  Mac- 
qneaa  of  Magdaleii'B,"  ke.  ha.  ;  aad  his  affairs  were  Bimilarly  digiiiSed 
with  burleaqna  lionoara.  "  His  priTy  eliiunljer  iras  provided  and  famished 
with  a  chair  of  state  placed  npoa  a  carpet,  with  a  cloth  of  atote  hang'i!  over 
it,  newl;  miide  fur  the  same  purpose."  At  kiuiaetlngs  and  all  publio 
occnsioas  he  was  attended  by  hU  whole  eoort.  The  whale  of  the  sports 
ODBupied  from  the  21st  of  December  until  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  the  onter- 
tajnmeuts  ctused  with  a  play,  being  una  of  eight  perfanaed  it  stntcd  times 
daring  the  festivities,  whioh  were  paid  for  by  the  caatrihatjona  of  the  col- 
legians and  heads  uf  the  hoase. 

*  Foote's  amUBiDg  fai'i;e  has  immortaliaed  this  popalar  piece  of  folly; 
but  those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  pecalinritiea  and  occentriaitiea 
of  the  election,  will  find  an  eicellent  aooount  in  Hone's  "  Ever  j-Day 
Book,"  vol.  ii.,  with  aome  engraringa  illastrativeof  the  aame,  drawn  bjan 
artist  who  attended  the  great  mock  election  of  1781. 
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new,  seasoned  by  a  spice  of  malice.  It  produced  n  great 
nninijer  of  lu^nious  and  satiricnl  little  tLiiiga.  T!i3.t  the 
privileges  of  the  "calotte"  were  afterwartlB  abused,  and 
calumny  too  often  took  the  place  of  poignant  satire,  13  the 
history  of  human  nature  as  well  ae  of  "  the  calotins."* 

Another  society  in  the  wiine  spirit  has  been  discovered  in 
one  of  the  lordships  of  Poland.  It  was  called  "The Repub- 
lic of  Baboonery."  The  Booiety  was  a  burle^ue  model  of 
their  own  government :  a  king,  chancellor,  conncillorfi,  arch- 
bishops, judges,  &.a.  If  a  meiuber  would  engross  the  cmiversa- 
tion,  he  was  immediately  appointed  orator  of  the  republic 
If  he  spoke  with  impropriety,  the  absurdity  of  his  conTersar 
tion  usually  led  to  some  suitable  oSice  created  to  perpetuate 
his  folly.  A  man  talkiag  too  much  of  dogs,  would  be  madia 
a  master  of  the  buck-hounds ;  or  vaunting  his  ooui'age,  per- 
haps a  field-marshal ;  and  if  bigoted  on  disputable  matters 
and  speculative  opinions  in  religion,  he  was  considered  to  be 
nothing  less  than  an  inquisitor.  This  was  a  pleasant  and 
useful  project  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Polish  youth ; 
and  one  of  the  Polish  kings  good-humourdly  observed,  that 
he  considered  himself  "  as  much  King  of  Baboonery  as  King 
of  Poland."  We  have  had  in  our  own  country  some  attempt 
at  similar  Saturnaba ;  but  their  success  lias  been  bo  equi' 
vocal  that  they  hardly  afford  materinls  for  our  domeati 
history. 
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In  the  Bouth  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey  stands  a 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Gbaci;  txETHiN.t     A  stati 
of  her  ladyship  represents  her  kneeling,  holding  a  book  in  h 
hand.     This  accomplished  lady  was  consideredaa  aprodigy 
her  day,  and  appears  to  have  created  a  feeling  of  euthusiaaiB 
for  hor  character.     She  died  early,  havuig  scarcely  attained 
to  womanhood,  although  a  wife ;    for   '*'  all  this  goodness  am 

*  TLeir  "brevets,"  ke.,  are  collected  in  a  little  voliime,  "  Cecneil  its 
FiOces  dn  Regiment  ds  la  Culotts ;  &  Paris,  cbez  Jaqnea  Colombat,  iaf 
primevr  pdviligiS  da  B^giiiiBat.  L'ao  de  FEre  Calotiiie  TT-6."  From 
tie  dat«,  we  infer  that  the  brae  Caroline  is  aa  old  aa  the  creation. 

t  The  lad;  is  buied  at  HolliagbouTae,  neai  Hoidaloae,   Kent, 
mouumeat  in  Wsslmiaater  Abbe;  ia  merely  "hi  meiDDiiaiii."    SI 
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bounded  witliin  the  compass  of  twenty 

But  it  is  her  book  commemorated  in  marble,  and  not  her 
character,  wbich  may  have  merited  the  mai'ble  that  chronicles 
it,  wliich  haa  excited  my  curiosity  and  my  suspicaou.  Aft«r 
her  death  a  number  of  loose  papers  were  found  in  her  hand- 
writing, which  could  not  fail  to  attract,  and,  perhaps,  astonish 
their  readers,  with  the  maturity  of  thought  and  the  vast 
capacity  which  had  composed  them.  These  reliques  of  genius 
were  collected  together,  methodised  under  heads,  and  appeajed 
with  the  title  of  "  Eflliquiie  Qethinianai ;  or  some  remains  of 
Gtaea  Lady  Gethin,  lately  deceased  :  being  a  collection  of 
choice  discourses,  pleasaat  apothegms,  and  witty  sentences ; 
written  by  her  for  the  most  part  by  way  of  essav,  and  at  spare 
hours ;  published  by  her  nearest  relations,  to  preserve  her 
memory.     Second  edition,  1700." 

Of  this  book,  considering  that  comparatively  it  is  modero, 
and  the  copy  before  me  is  called  a  second  edition,  it  is  some- 
what eriraordioary  that  it  seems  always  to  have  been  a  very 
aoaree  one.  Even  Ballard,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Learned  Ladies 
(1750),  mentions  that  these  remains  "  are  very  difficult  to  ho 
procured ;  '■'  and  Sir  William  Musgrave  in  a  manuscript  uote 
observed,  that  "this  book  was  very  scarce."  It  bears  now  a 
high  prioE,  A  hint  is  given  in  the  preface  that  the  work  was 
chiefly  printed  for  the  use  of  her  friends ;  yet,  by  a  second 
edition,  we  must  infer  that  the  public  at  large  were  so.  There 
is  a  poem  prefixed  with  the  signature  W.  C.  which  no  one  will 
hesitate  to  pronounce  is  by  Congreve ;  he  wrote  indeed 
another  poem  to  celebrate  this  astonisbing  book,  for,  con- 
sidered as  the  productQoa  of  a  young  lady,  it  is  a  miraculous, 
rather  than  a  human,  production.  Tbe  last  lines  in  this  poem 
we  might  espect  from  Congreve  in  his  happier  vein,  who  con- 
,  trives  to  preserve  his  panegyric  amidst  that  caustic  wit,  with 
Ehioh  he  keenly  touched  the  age. 


'CH  AUTnoa, 

I  that  bate  baoks,  sach  as  come  daily  out 

Vj  public  liceose  to  the  reading  rout, 

A  due  religioa  j^t  observe  to  tliU ; 

Atxl  here  asaert,  if  an;  thing's  niniSB, 

It  can  be  only  the  comiiiler's  fault, 

Who  haa  ill-drcst  the  charming  author's  thoughti  — 

That  was  all  right :  her  heouteouB  looks  were  join'd 

Tu  a  no  loss  admired  eEcellliig  miod. 
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But,  oh  I  this  glory  of  irail  Nature's  dead, 
As  I  shall  be  that  write,  and  you  that  read.* 
Once,  to  be  out  of  fashion,  Pll  conclude 
With  something  that  may  tend  to  public  good ; 
I  wish  that  piety,  for  which  in  heaven 
The  fair  is  placed — to  the  lawn  sleeves  were  given : 
Her  justice — ^to  the  knot  of  men,  whose  care 
From  the  raised  millions  is  to  take  their  share. 

W.  C. 

The  book  claimed  all  the  praise  the  finest  genius  could 
bestow  on  it.  But  let  us  bear  the  editor. — He  tells  us,  that 
"  It  is  a  vast  disadvantage  to  authors  to  publish  their  private 
undigested  thoughts,  andjftrst  notions  hastily  set  down,  and 
designed  only  as  materials  for  a  future  structure."  And  he 
adds,  "  That  the  work  may  not  come  short  of  that  great  and 
just  expectation  which  the  world  had  of  her  whilst  she  was 
alive,  and  still  has  of  everything  that  is  the  genuine  product 
of  her  pen,  they  must  be  told  that  this  icas  torittenjbr  the 
most  part  in  haste,  were  her^r^^  concepti-ons  and  overflowings 
of  her  luxuriant  fancy,  noted  with  her  pencil  at  spare  hours, 
or  as  she  was  dressing,  as  her  Uapepyov  only ;  and  set  doum 
just  as  they  came  into  her  mind  J* 

All  this  will  serve  as  a  memorable  example  of  the  cant  and 
mendacity  of  an  editor !  and  that  total  absence  of  critical 
judgment  that  could  assert  such  matured  reflection,  in  so  ex- 
quisite a  style,  could  ever  have  been  "  first  conceptions,  just 
as  they  came  into  the  mind  of  Lady  Gethin,  as  she  was 
dressing." 

The  truth  is,  that  Lady  Gethin  may  have  had  little  con- 
cern in  all  these  "  Keliquiae  Gethinianae.'*  They  indeed  might 
well  have  delighted  their  readers ;  but  those  who  had  read 
Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  and  other  wiiters,  such  as  Owen  Fel- 
tham  and  Osborne,  from  whom  these  relics  are  chiefly  ex- 
tracted, might  have  wondered  that  Bacon  should  have  been 
so  little  known  to  the  families  of  the  Xortons  and  the  Gethins, 
to  whom  her  ladyship  was  allied ;  to  Congreve  and  to  the 
editor;  and  still  more  particularly  to  subsequent  com- 
pilers, as  Ballard  in  his  Memoirs,  and  lately  the  Rev.  Mark 
Noble  in  his  Continuation  of  Granger ;  who  both,  with  all 
the  innocence  of  Criticism,  give  specimens  of  these  "  Relics," 
without  a  suspicion  that  they  were  transcribing  literally  from 
Lord  Bacon's  Essays  !     Unquestionably  Lady  Gethin  herself 

*  Was  this  thought,  that  strikes  with  a  sudden  effect,  in  the  mihd  of 
Hawkesworth,  when  he  so  pathetically  concluded  his  last  paper  ? 
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intended  no  imposture ;  her  mind  had  all  the  delicacy  of  her 
sex ;  she  noted  much  from  the  hooks  she  seems  most  to  have 
delighted  in ;  and  nothing  less  than  the  most  undisceming 
friends  could  have  imagined  that  everything  written  by  the 
hand  of  this  young  lady  was  her  "  first  conceptions ;"  and 
apologise  for  some  of  the  finest  thoughts,  in  the  most  vigorous 
style  which  the  English  language  can  produce.  It  seems, 
however,  to  prove  that  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  were  not  much 
read  at  the  time  this  volume  appeiu-ed. 

The  marble  book  in  Westminster  Abbey  musfc,  therefore, 
lose  most  of  its  leaves ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  discover  the 
origin  of  this  miraculous  production  of  a  young  lady.  What 
is  Lady  Gethin's,  or  what  is  not  hers,  in  this  miscellany  of 
plagiarisms,  it  is  not  material  to  examine.  Those  passages  in 
which  her  ladyship  speaks  in  her  own  person  probably  are  of 
original  growth ;  of  this  kind  many  evince  great  vivacity  of 
thought,  drawn  from  actual  observation  on  what  was  passing 
around  her ;  but  even  among  these  are  intermixed  the  splen- 
did passages  of  Bacon  and  other  writers. 

I  shall  not  crowd  my  pages  with  specimens  of  a  very  sus- 
picious author.  One  of  her  subjects  has  attracted  my  atten- 
tion ;  for  it  shows  the  corrupt  manners  of  persons  of  fashion 
who  lived  between  1680  and  1700.  To  find  a  mind  so  pure 
and  elevated  as  Lady  Gethin's  unquestionably  was,  discussing 
whether  it  were  most  advisable  to  have  for  a  husband  a 
general  lover,  or  one  attached  to  a  mistress,  and  deciding  by 
the  force  of  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  dissipated  man  (for  a 
woman,  it  seems,  had  only  the  alternative),  evinces  a  public 
depravation  of  morals.  These  manners  were  the  wretched 
remains  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  Wycherley, 
Dryden,  and  Congreve  seem  to  have  written  with  much  less 
invention,  in  their  indecent  plots  and  language,  than  is 
imagined. 

I  know  not  which  is  worse,  to  be  wife  to  a  man  that  is  continnally 
changing  his  lovea^  or  to  an  husband  that  hath  but  one  mistress  whom  he 
loves  with  a  constant  passion.  And  if  you  keep  some  measure  of  civility 
to  her,  he  will  at  least  esteem  you  ;  but  he  of  the  roving  humour  plays  an 
hundi^  frolics  that  divert  the  town  and  perplex  his  wife.  She  often 
meets  with  her  husband^s  mistress,  and  is  at  a  loss  how  to  carry  herself 
towards  her.  *Tis  true  the  constant  man  is  ready  to  sacrifice,  every 
moment,  his  whole  family  to  his  love ;  he  hates  any  place  where  she  is 
not,  is  prodigal  in  what  concerns  his  love,  covetous  in  other  respects; 
expects  you  should  be  blind  to  all  he  doth,  and  though  you  can't  but  see, 
yet  must  not  dare  to  complain.    And  though  both  he  who  lends  his  heart 

yOL.  II.  T 
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to  wliowcTer  ploun  it,  md  lie  that  p^a  it  ntinlj  to  one,  do  boA 

tbem  require  the  txacl£et  deroir  Iratii  Uieir  wivu,  yet  I  kutnr  nni  If  jtl 
Dot  better  to  be  wife  to  ks  incoiislaiit  Iniibaitd  (provided  ha  be  «nw<Ml 
discreet),  tliau  to  n  eunetut  follow  who  a  alwajn  perpleuag  ber  witk  1 
liKoasbuit  bamoDr.  For  tbe  ancoiiMuit  loieni  tit  comiaotil;  tbt  fc 
bumoared ;  but  let  them  be  vfaat  thtj  wiU,  womni  ought  not  to  bi« 
futhful  Tot  Tirtne'a  nke  sod  tbeir  nwo,  nor  to  ofiend  bj  Fianiple.  ft 
one  of  ttie  be«t  bonds  of  chant;  uid  obedieuoe  in  the  vife  if  she  thinkl 
hnsbuid  wise,  which  dbe  irill  nerer  do  if  she  find  bin  jealous. 

"  Wif  n  ore  joung  mea't  mistreaKS,  compuioiu  for  middle  iige,  anil  t 

The  lart  degrading  sentenee  h  fotmd  alas 
Essays  of  Bacon.  Ludy  Getliio,  wiili  an  intellect  superior 
that  of  the  tvomeu  of  that  day,  liad  no  conception  of  t 
dignity  of  the  female  character,  the  ctaims  of  virtue,  and  t 
duties  of  honour.  A  wife  was  onij  to  knotv  obedience  k 
silence :  however,  she  hints  that  such  a  husband  should  n 
be  jealous  !  There  was  a  sweetness  in  revenge  reserved  lb 
■ome  of  these  married  women. 
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KoniTiSOS  Cbusoe,  the  favourite  of  the  learned  and  the  n 
learned,  of  tbe  youth  and  the  adulb ;  tbe  book  that  was  t 
constitute  the  library  of  Bousseau'e  Emilius,  owes  its  seci 
charm  to  its  being  a  new  representation  of  human  nature,  j 
drawn  from  an  existing  state  ;  this  picture  of  self-eduoatioL 
seO'-inquiry,  self-happiness,  is  scarcely  a  fiction,  although  i 
includes  idl  the  magic  of  romance ;  and  is  not  a  mere 
tive  of  truth,  since  it  displays  all  tbe  forcible  genius  of  ■ 
the  most  original  minds  our  literature  can  boast.  The  histoi; 
of  tbe  work  is  therefore  interesting.  It  was  treated  in  " 
antlior's  time  as  a  mere  idle  romance,  for  the  philosophy  v  _^^ 
not  discovered  in  the  story ;  afber  his  death  it  was  considerei 
to  have  been  pillaged  from  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk 
confided  to  the  author,  and  the  honour,  as  well  as  tbe  genial 
of  De  Foe  were  alike  questioned. 

The  entire  history  of  this  work  of  genius  may  now  I 
traced,  from  the  first  hints  to  the  mature  state,  to  which  oal 
the  fjenius  of  De  Foe  could  have  wrought  it. 

Tlio  adventures  of  Selkirk  are  well  known :  he  was  foun^ 
on  tbe  desert  island  of  Juan  Fernaadea,  where  he  had  formerly 
been  kit,  by  Woodes  liogers  and  Edward  Cooke,  who  ia  T 
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1712  published  their  voyages,  and  told  the  eatraordinary 
history  of  Crusoe's  prototype,  with  all  those  curious  and 
minute  particulars  which  Selkirk  had  freely  communicated  to 
them.  This  nan^tive  of  itself  is  estreniely  interesting,  and 
has  heen  given  entire  by  Captain  Bumey ;  it  may  also  be 
found  in  the  Biographia  Britaimica. 

In  this  artless  narrative  we  may  discover  more  than  the 
embryo  of  Eiobinson  CruBoe. — The  first  appearance  of  Selkirk, 
"  a  man  clotlied  in  goata'  skins,  who  looked  more  wild  than 
the  first  owners  of  them."  The  two  hnts  he  had  built,  the 
one  to  dres!!  hi?  victuals,  the  other  to  sleep  in :  his  con- 
trivance to  get  fire,  by  rubbing  two  piecea  of  pimento  wood 
together  j  his  distress  for  the  want  of  bread  and  salt,  till  he 
came  to  relish  his  meat  without  either;  his  wearing  out  his 
shoes,  till  he  grew  so  accustomed  to  be  without  them,  that  be 
could  not  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  on  his  return  home,  use 
them  without  inconvenience ;  his  bedstead  of  hts  own  con- 
triving, and  his  bed  of  goat-ekina ;  when  his  guupowdei 
failed,  his  teaching  himself  by  continual  e:cercise  to  run  as 
Ewiftly  as  the  goats  ;  his  falling  from  &  precipice  in  catching 
hold  of  a  goat,  stunned  and  bruised,  till  coming  to  his  semes 
he  found  the  goat  dead  under  him ;  liis  taroing  kids  to  divert 
himself  by  dancing  with  them  and  hie  eats ;  his  converting  a 
nail  into  a  needle ;  his  sewing  his  goatskins  witli  little  thongs 
of  the  same  ;  and  when  his  knife  was  worn  to  the  hack,  con- 
triving to  make  blades  out  of  some  iron  hoops,  Hia  solacing 
himself  in  this  soHtude  by  singing  psalms,  and  preserving  a 
social  feeling  in  his  fervent  prayers.  And  the  habitation  which 
Selltirk  had  raised,  to  reach  which  they  followed  him  "  with 
difficulty,  climbing  np  and  creeping  down  many  rocks,  till 
they  came  at  last  to  a  pleasant  spot  of  ground  full  of  grass 
and  of  trees,  where  stood  his  two  huts,  and  his  numeroua 
tame  goats  showed  his  solitary  retreat ;"  and,  finally,  his  in- 
difl'erence  to  return  to  a  world  from  which  his  feehags  had 
been  so  perfectly  weaned. — Such  were  the  first  rude  materials 
of  a  new  situation  m  human  nature ;  an  European  in  a  pri- 
meval state,  with  the  habits  or  mind  of  a  savage. 

The  year  after  this  account  was  published,  Selkirk  and  hii 
adventures  attracted  the  notico  of  Steele,  who  was  not  likely 
to  pass  unobserved  a  man  and  a  story  so  strange  and  so  new. 
In  his  paper  of  "  The  Englishman,"  Dec.  1713,  be  communi- 
cates farther  particulars  of  Selkirk.  Steele  became  acquainted 
with  him ;  he  aays,  that  "  he  could  discern  that  he  had  been 
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much  BppnntoJ  from  companj  from  his  aspect  and  gggfaiWi 
There  ^thr  a  strong  but  cheerful  KriousD«a  in  hia  tooka,  txi 
K  cwrtain  <liire^nl  to  the  ordinary  things  ehont  him,  as  if  hi 
had  been  mink  in  thought.  The  man  frequently  beraiW  III 
return  to  the  world,  which  could  not,  he  said,  nith  alt  iti 
enjoyni(;ntK,  ri.-Etore  him  to  the  tmntjoiUity  of  his  solitude.** 
Stmc  add*  anothi^  very  cnrioas  chiuige  in  this  wild  nin 
which  occurred  some  time  after  he  had  seen  him.  "  Thoi^ 
J  had  frei]uently  conversed  with  him,  after  a  few  montJu 
abteneo,  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and  though  he  spoke  to  HM 
I  oould  not  recollect  that  1  had  seen  him.  Familiar  con 
¥cr«e  in  this  town  had  taken  off  the  loaeline«a  of  liis  asped 
and  quite  altered  the  air  of  his  face."  Do  Foe  conld  not  &! 
of  being  struck  by  these  interesting  particulars  of  the  olu 
nictcr  of  Selkirk ;  hut  probably  it  was  another  observation  a 
Steele  which  threw  the  germ  of  Robinson  Crusoe  into  tiw 
mind  of  De  Foe.  "  It  was  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  hen 
liim,  as  he  waa  a  man  of  sense,  give  an  account  of  the  differettt 
reoolutioni  in  kis  own  mind  in  that  long  solitude." 

Tlie  work  of  De  Foe,  however,  was  no  sudden  ebullition  f" 
long  engaged  in  political  warfare,  condemned  to  suffer  impri«i 
tonmciit,  and  at  length  struck  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  this  u» 
hat)j>y  and  unpi'osperous  man  of  genius  on  his  recovery  waj 
reduced  to  a  comparative  state  of  solitude,  To  his  .injured 
feelings  and  lonely  contemplations,  Selkirk  in  his  Deeertlale^ 
and  Steele's  vivifying  hint,  often  occurred  ;  and  to  nil  thestt 
we  perhaps  owe  tlie  instructive  and  delightful  tale,  which) 
shows  man  what  he  can  do  for  himself,  and  what  the  forti- 
tude of  piety  does  for  man.  Even  tbe  personage  of  Fi-iday  iM 
not  a  mereooinage  of  his  brain:  a  Mosquito  Indian,  described 
by  Dampier,  was  the  prototype.  Robinson  Crusoe  waa  noi 
given  to  the  world  till  171fl,  seven  years  after  the  publication 
of  Selkirk's  adventures. •  Selkirk  could  have  no  claims  oB 
De  Foe ;  for  he  had  only  supplied  the  man  of  genius  with' 
that  which  lies  open  to  all ;  and  which  no  one  had,  or  perhaps 
could  have,  convwted  into  the  wonderful  story  we  possess  bnfr. 

•  Tlie  first  edition  was  "printed  forW.  Tajlor,  at  the  Ship,  in  Paler-. 

nortor  Bo*,"  aa  an  colavo  i-olumo,  in  the  early  part  of  tlia  yenr 

The  title  riiua  Uiua: — "The  Life,  and  Btrnnge  BurpriBing  Advento .  _ 

BobiDion  Otubim,  of  Yoti,  M.-(riDer,"  and  hiis  a  full-leuet)]  picture  <f 
Crasge,  aa  B  ArantiBpiece,  "  Clarke  ajid  Pine,  ic";  which  is  the  type  of  bU 
totnra  repreaantationB  of  the  Iiero,  who  ia  depicted  in  his  atin-dreas  upon 
the  desolate  ialMid.      It  IB  a,  very  wi'ctchod  work  of  art ;  the  hook 
brought  out  ID  a  coniman  manner,  like  all  De  Foe's  works. 
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De  Fob  himself.  Had  De  Foe  not  written  RobioHoii  Crusoe, 
the  name  and  story  of  Seliiirk  had  been  passed  oviir  like 
others  of  the  same  sort ;  yet  Selkirk  has  the  merit  of 
having  detailed  hia  own  history,  in  a  manner  so  interesting, 
as  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Steele,  and  to  have  inspired 
the  genius  of  Do  Foe. 

After  this,  the  originality  of  Eobinsoa  Crusoe  will  no 
longer  be  suspected  ;  and  the  idle  tale  which  Dr,  Seattle  has 
repeated  of  Selkirk  having  supplied  the  materials  of  his  story 
to  De  Foe,  from  which  our  author  borrowed  his  work,  and 
published  for  his  own  profit,  will  be  finally  put  to  rest.  This 
ia  due  to  the  injured  honour  and  genius  of  De  Foe. 
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LiTEBATiTiiE,  and  the  ai'ts  connected  with  it,  in  this  free 
country,  have  been  involved  with  its  political  state,  and  have 
sometimes  flourished  or  declined  with  the  fortunes,  or  been 
made  instrumental  to  the  purposes,  of  the  parties  which  had 
espoused  them.  Thus  in  our  dramatic  history,  in  the  e;trly 
period  of  the  Reformation,  the  Catholiea  were  secretly  work- 
ing on  the  stage ;  and  long  afterwards  the  royalist  party, 
under  Charles  the  First,  possessed  it  till  they  provoked  their 
own  ruin.  The  Catholios,  in  their  expiring  cause,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  theatre,  and  disguised  the  invectives  they  would 
have  invented  in  sermons,  under  the  mora  popular  forms  of 
the  drama,  where  they  freely  ridiculed  the  chiefs  of  the  new 
religion,  as  they  termed  the  Reformation,  and  "  the  new  Gos- 
pellers," or  those  who  quoted  their  Testament,  as  an  authority 
for  their  proceedings.  Puller  notices  this  circumstimce. 
"  The  popish  priests,  though  unseen,  stood  behind  the  hang- 
ings, or  lurked  in  the  tyring-house."  *  These  found  sup- 
porters among  the  elder  part  of  their  auditors,  who  were 
tenacious  of  their  old  habits  and  doctrines  ;  and  opposers  in 
the  younger,  who  eagerly  adopted  the  term  Reformation  in 
its  full  sense. 

This  conduct  of  the  Catholics  called  down  a  proclamation 

from  Edward  the  Sisth,  (1549,)  when  we  find  that  the  go- 

TSmmont  was  most  anxious  that  these  pieces  should  not  be 

■  ■performed  in  "  the  English  tongue ;"  so  that  we  may  infer 

■  Ecol.  niat.,  boot  tii.  p.  3D9. 
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tlmt  tbe  govermnettt  was  not  alarmed  at  trenson  in  Lai 
Tliifi  proclatnatiou  states,  "  tbat  u  great  numlier  of  those ' 
be  common  players  of  mtcTladeE  or  plays,  bb  well  witUia 
city  of  London  as  elsewhere,  who  for  the  most  part  play  ■ 
interludes  as  contain  nutter  tending  to  sedition,  &c.,  Aft 
whereupon  are  grown,  and  daily  are  like  to  grow,  mtic}i  dM 
sion,  tumolt,  and  nproars  in  this  realm.  The  king  chiB_ 
his  sabjectg  that  they  should  not  openly  or  secretly  play^il 
the  Unffluh  tongue  any  kind  of  Interlude,  Play,  Dutlogae,  d 
other  matter  set  forth  in  form  of  Play,  on  pain  of  impri«w 
ment,"  &c.t 

This  waa,  however,  but  a  temporary  prohibition ;  it  dean 
the  stage  for  a,  time  of  these  Catholic  dramatists ;  but  n 
formed  Enterludea,  as  they  were  termed,  were  aftorwaidl 
permitted. 

These  Catholic  dramas  would  afford  some  speculationt 
historical  inqturers :  we  know  tbey  made  veiy  free  atriotnrea 
on  the  first  heads  of  the  Beformation,  on  Cromwell,  Craoma 
and  their  party ;  but  they  were  probably  overcome  in  tfau0 
struggles  with  their  prevailing  rivals.  Soma  may  yet  poseiU^ 
lurk  in  their  manuscript  state.  We  have,  printed,  one  ok 
those  Moralities,  or  moral  plays,  or  allegorical  dramatic  pieces^ 
which  succeeded  the  Mysteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  th«' 
Eighth,  entitled  "Every  Miin:"  in  the  character  of  thafc 
hero,  the  writer  not  unaptly  designates  Human  Nature  he^ 
seli*.^  This  comes  irom  the  Catholic  school,  to  recall  tha 
auditors  bacic  to  the  forsaken  ceremonies  of  that  chnrch ;  I: 
it  levels  no  strokes  of  personal  satire  on  the  Iteform^U 
Percy  observed  that,  from  the  solemnity  of  the  sul^ects,  thw 
summoning  of  man  out  of  the  world  by  death,  and  by  tha 
gravity  of  its  conduct,  not  without  some  attempts,  however! 
rude,  to  eieite  terror  and  pitj,  this  Morality  may  not  impro^* 
perly  bo  referred  to  the  class  of  Tragedy,  Such  ancient  sin»<^ 
plicity  is  not  worthless  to  the  poetical  antiquary;  although! 
the  mere  modem  reader  would  soon  feel  weary  at  such  inac<>> 
tificial  productions,  yet  the  invention  which  may  be  discoveredt 

*  Collier'B  "Annaia  of  the  Stage,"  i.  Ui, 
f  Bale's  plif,  Gml's  Fromiiei,  &nd  that  called  A'«g  (hut</mt,  reprinted 

thfl  first  Tolume  of  Dodeley's  colIeclioB,  nre  eiaioples  uf  the  graat  liceu 

theae  drainaCiBts  allowed  themsclvea. 

J  It  has  boen  prBaerved  by  Hawkina  ja  his   "  Origin  of  the  Eoglidij 
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a  thtide  rude  pieces  would  be  sublime,  warm  with  the  colour- 

ngs  of  a  Gray  or  a  Collins, 

On  the  siile  of  the  Reformed  we  have  no  deficiency  of 
attacks  on  the  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the  Bomish 
church  ;  and  Satan,  and  his  old  Bon  Hypocrisy,  are  very  buay 
at  their  intrigTies  with  another  hero  called  "  Lusty  Juventiis, 
and  the  seductive  mistreBs  they  introduce  him  to,  "  Abomi- 
nable Living:"  this  was  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.  It  is  odd  enough  to  see  quoted  in  a  dramatic  per- 
formance diapter  and  verse,  aa  formally  as  if  a  sermon  were 
to  be  pei'formed.    There  we  find  such  rude  learning  as  this  ; — 


I 


n  homely  rhymes  like  these — 


In  Us  epistle  t 
In  point  of  historical  information  respecting  the  pending 
I        struggle  between  the  Cathohcs  and  the  "  new  Gospellers,"  we 
do  not  glean  much  secret  history  irom  these  pieces  ;  yet  they 
curiously  exemplify  that  regular  progress  in  the  history  of 
man,  which  has  shown  itself  in  the  more  recent  revolutions  of 
Europe ;  the  old  people  still  clinging,  from  habit  and  affec- 
tion,  to  what  is  obsolete,  and  the  young  ardent  ia  establish- 
ing what  is  new ;  while  the  balance  of  human  happiness 
I  trembles  between  both. 
Thus  "Lusty  Juventus"  conveys  to  us  in  his  rude  sira- 
blicity  the  feeling  of  that  day.      Satan,  in  lamenting  the 
flcwnfaU  of  superstition,  declares  that — 
The  old  people  would  believe  still  ia  mj  Inas, 
But  the  younger  sart  lea  I  tbem  n  oontrary  waj — 
Tbej  will  liTe  as  the  Scriptnte  teaohetH  Uiem. 
Hypocrisy,  when  informed  by  his  old  master,  the  Devil,  of  the 
change  that  "Lusty  Juventus"  has  undergone,  espressea  his 
surprise  j  attaching  that  usual  odium   of  meanness  on  the 
early  reformers,  in  the  spirit  that  the  HollandBrs  were  nick- 
named at  their  first  revolution  by  their  lords  the  Spaniards, 
""' "  Les  Grueui,"  or  the  Be^ars. 

What,  19  Jnventis  beoome  u  tttine. 
To  be  a  new  Qospellei'  ? 

But  in  his  address  to  the  young  reformer,  who  asserts  that  he 
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is  not  bound  to  obey  hia  parents  but  "in  all  things  hcuesltil 

and  lawful,"  Hypooiisy  thus  venta  his  feelings : — 

Lawful,  quoth  liti !    Ah  !  fnol  I  fool ! 

HPill  thou  sot  men  lo  ichout 

^Theuthey  beold? 

1  uiny  iaj  to  you  Hetretly, 

Tha  world  was  uavcr  100117 

Since  ciiildren  "-ere  «o  bold ; 

Now  evecy  boy  will  Ik  a  teacher, 

The  father  >  fool,  the  child  &  pratcber; 

This  is  prettj  gear  I 

The  foul  presnmptioD  of  yonth 

'Will  shortly  turn  to  grcitt  ruth, 

I  fear,  I  fear,  1  fear  I 

In  these  rude  nnd  Eimple  lines  there  ia  something  like  tJiaJ 
artiiice  of  composition :  the  repetition  of  words  in  the  firat^] 
and  the  last  lines  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  grace  i: 
poetry.     That  the  enr  of  the  poet  was  uot  unmusical,  amid 
the  inartificial  constructiDn  of  his  verse,  will  appear  in  thisl 
curious  catalogue  of  holy  things,  wbicb  Hypocrisy  has  drawn 
up,  not  without  humour,  in  assei'ting  the  services  he  had 
performed  for  the  Devil. 

And  I  hronglit  up  Bui:h  sapcradtion 
Under  the  Dame  of  holiness  and  leliBian, 
That  deceived  almost  all. 

As — holy  cardinals,  holy  popca, 
Holy  Testmeota,  holy  eopes. 
Holy  herujits,  and  friars, 
Holy  priests,  holy  bishops, 
Holy  monks,  holy  abbots, 
Tea,  aad  all  obstinate  liars. 

Holy  pardons,  holy  beads. 
Holy  saints,  holy  images. 
With  holy  holy  blood. 
Holy  stocks,  holy  stones, 
Holy  olouta,  holy  bones. 
Tea,  aud  holy  holy  wood. 

Holy  Ekins,  holy  bnlls, 
Holy  rochets,  aud  cowls. 
Holy  crutches  and  stutes. 
Holy  hoods,  holy  caps, 
Holy  miiras,  holy  hats, 
And  good  boly  holy  knaTes. 
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Hoi;  visionB  itnd  sights, 
Half  vai,  hoi;  lend, 
Hal;  wHter,  hal;  l>read, 
To  drire  awa;  apritea. 

Hoi;  fire,  holy  paime. 
Hoi;  oil,  holy  cream, 
And  hoi;  aahcs  alao; 
Hoi;  broaclieB,  holy  rings, 
Hal;  knealJDg,  hiil;  ceoijlnp; 
And  a  haadced  trim-tramB  d 
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Holy  cundleB,  holj  topeiB, 

Huly  parcluneDtB,  hoi;  papers ; — 

Hadnotyoaaholjsonl 

Soine  of  these  Catholic  dramas  were  long  afterwards 
secretly  performed  among  Catholic  families.  In  an  unpub- 
liahed  letter  of  the  times,  I  find  a  cause  in  the  Star-chamber 
respecting  a  play  being  acted  at  Chri^tmaE,  1614,  at  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Yorke ;  the  consequences  of  which  were 
heavy  fines  and  impriaonment  Tho  letter-writer  describes  it 
SB  containing  "  many  foul  passages  to  the  vilifying  of  our 
religion  and  exacting  of  popery,  for  which  he  and  his  lady,  as 
principal  procurwrs,  were  fined  one  thousand  pounds  apiece, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  a  year  ;  two  or  three  of  his 
brothera  at  five  hundred  pounds  apiece,  and  others  in  other 


A  PEBiOD  in  our  dramatic  annals  has  been  passed  over  during 

the  progress   of  the  civil   wars,  which  indeed  was  one  of 

silence,  hut  not  of  repose  in  the  theatre.     It  lasted  beyond 

the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  when  the  fine  arts  seemed 

also  to  have  suffered  with  the  monarch.     The  theatre,  for  the 

I  flrtit  time  in  any  nation,  was  abohfihed  by  a  public  ordinance, 

[ .  and  the  actors,  and  consequently  all  that  family  of  genius 

I  who  by  their  labours  or  their  tastes  are  connected  with  the 

[  drama,  were  reduced  to  silence.     The  actors  were  foreihly 

F  dispersed,  and  became  even  some  of  the  most  pei'sccutu  J  oh- 

K  jects  of  the  new  government. 
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It  may  excite  our  curiosity  to  trace  the  hidden  footsteps  i 
this  numerous  fraternity  of  genius.  Hypocrisy  a,nd  FaniU 
ticistn  had,  at  length,  Mamphcd  ov^r  Wit  and  Satire,  j 
single  hlow  could  not,  however,  annihilate  those  never-dyinj 
powers ;  nor  is  suppression  always  extinction.  Beduced  to  i 
state  which  did  i^t  allow  of  uniting  in  a  hndy,  sLill  t1iei{ 
habits  and  their  affections  could  not  desert  them  :  acton 
wouffl  attempt  to  resume  their  functions,  and  the  genius 
the  authors  and  the  tastes  of  the  people  would  occasionaQj 
break  out,  though  scattered  and  conce^d. 

Mr.  Giflbrd  has  noticed,  in  his  introduction  to  Massiogei} 
the  nohle  contrast  between  our  actors  at  that  time,  ■ 
those  of  revolutionary  France,  when,  to  use  his  own 
pLatic  expression — "  One  wretched  actor  only  deserted  hifl 
sovereign ;  while  of  the  vast  multitude  fostered  by  the  no* 
hility  and  the  royai  family  of  France,  not  one  individual  ad.. 
hered  to  their  cause  i  all  mshed  madly  forward  to  plundec 
and  assassinate  their  benefactors." 

The  contrast  is  striking,  but  the  result  must  he  traced  to  « 
difierent  principle ;  tor  the  cases  are  not  parallel  as  they  api' 
pear.  The  French  actors  did  not  occupy  the  same  ground  aa 
ours.  Here,  the  fanatics  shut  up  tbe  theatre,  and  extirpatedt 
the  art  and  the  artists :  there,  the  faniiitics  enthusiast! calljl 
converted  the  theatre  into  an  instrument  of  their  own 
lution,  and  the  French  actors  therefore  found  an  incr 
national  patronage.  It  was  natural  enough  that  actortf 
would  not  desert  a  flourishing  profession.  "  The  plunder  audi 
assassinations,"  indeed,  were  quite  peculiar  to  themselves  as 
Frenchmen,  not  as  actors. 

The  destruution  of  the  theatre  here  was  the  result  of  a 
ancient  quarrel  between  the  puritanic  party  and  the  whole 
corps  dramatigue.  In  this  little  history  of  plays  and  playert^i 
like  more  important  history,  we  perceive  how  all  humadt 
events  form  but  a  series  oi'  eousequenoes,  linked  together} 
and  we  m\iBt  go  back  to  the  iteign  of  Elizabeth  to  compiw 
tend  an  event  which  occurred  in  that  of  Charles  the  Firsts. 
It  has  been  perhaps  pecuhar  to  this  land  of  contending  o^-i 
nions,  and  of  happy  and  unhappy  liberty,  that  a  gloomy  eeoll 
was  early  formed,  who  drawing,  as  they  fancied,  the  pria^ 
ciples  of  their  conduct  from  the  literal  precepts  of  th* 
Gospel,  formed  those  views  of  human  nature  which  were-, 
more  practicable  in  a  desert  than  a  city,  and  wliich  were 
rather  suited  to  a  monastic  order  than  to  a  polished  people-^ 
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i  were  our  puritans,  who  at  first,  perhaps  from  utter 

■Wmplicitj,  among  other  extravaKant  reforms,  imagined  that 

■if  the  estinotion  of  the  theatre.    Numerous  works  from 

■xhat  time  fatigued  their  own  pens  and  tlioir  readers'  heads, 

W&unded  on  literal  interpretations  of  th«  Scriptures,  whiuh 

l*ere  applied  to  our  drama,  though  written  ere  our  drama 

ViSXisted:  voluminoQs  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  who  had 

I  iblily  witneEsed  farcical  interludes  and  licentious  pantomimes : 

BS9iey  even  quoted  classical  authority  to  prove  that  a  "  stage- 

»  ^ayer"   was  considered  infamous  hy  the   Romans ;  among 

whom,  however,  Boscius,  the  admiration  of  Kome,  received 

the  princely  remuneration  of  a  thousand  denarii  per  diem ; 

the  tragedian,  iEsopus,  bequeathed  about  £150,01)0  to  his 

son  ;•  remunerations  which  show  the  high  regard  in  which 

the  gi'cat  actors  were  held  among  the  Roman  people. 

A  series  of  writera  might  be  collected  of  these  anti-dra- 
matiats.t  The  licentiousness  of  our  comedies  had  too  often 
indeed  presented  a  fair  occasion  for  their  attacks ;  and  they  at 
length  succeeded  in  purifying  the  stage:  we  owe  them  thig 
good,  but  we  owe  little  gratitude  to  that  blind  zeal  which 
was  desirous  of  extinguishing  the  theatre,  which  wanted  the 
tftste  also  to  feel  that  the  theatre  was  a  popular  school  of 
morality;  that  the  stage  is  a  supplement  to  the  pulpit; 
where  viri^ue,  according  to  Plato's  sublime  idea,  moves  our 
love  and  atfections  when  made  visible  to  the  eye.  Of  this 
«lass,  among  the  earUest  writers  was  Stephen  Oossoii,  who  in 
157!:)  published  "  The  School  of  Abuse,  or  a  Pleasant  Invec- 
tive against  Poets,  Players,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Cater- 
pillars." Yet  this  Gosson  dedicated  his  work  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  a  great  lover  of  pLiys,  and  one  who  has  vindicated 
their  morality  in  his  "  Dei'enue  of  Poesy,"  The  same  puri- 
tanic spirit  soon  reached  onr  universities;  for  when  a  Dr. 
Gager  had  a  p!ay  performed  at  CliriBtohurch,  Dr.  Reynolds, 
of  Queen's  College,  terrified  at  the  Satanic  novelty,  published 
"  The  Ouerthrow  of  Stage-plays,"  1593  ;  a  tedious  invective, 
foaming  at  the  mouth  of  its  test  with  quotations  and  autho- 
^ties ;  for  that  was  the  age  when  authority  was  stronger 
n  opinion,  and  the  slightest  could  awe  the  readers.  Eey- 
'b  takes  great  pains  to  prove  that  a  stage-play  is  inl'i- 

■  UacrabiuB,  Sutum.,  lib.  iii.  1,  11. 
f  Sevetnl  of  tbaa  have  been  rspiiated  b;  the   ShakeapearB  Societj 
c  the  abare  was    vrittea.     forticularly  t^  vork  of  Qossaa  hen 
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mam,  bjr  tiie  opinioiw  of  antiquttT  :  that  a  tlieitn  eomipt^< 
moral*,  hj  tbo«e  of  the  Fathers ;  bat  the  most  reMonahh^ 
point  of  attack  u  "  the  bd  of  boje  vearing  the  dress  and 
afTcctiog  the  ain  of  vomen."*    Thu  was  too  long  a  flagrant 
eril  in  the  theatrical  economv.     To  as  there  appears  some- 
thing  so  repnlsire  in  the  exhibiUon  of  1«_ts,  or  men,  pei^ 
donating  female  charactent,  that  one  cannot  concetre  how 
they  could  erer  have  been  tolerated  as  a  substitute  (ot  the 
spontaneoos  gT«ce,  the  melting  voice,  and  the  soothing  kwke 
of  a  female.     It  ^as  qtutc  impossible  to  give  the  tenderness 
of  a  woman  to  any  perfection  of  feeling,  in  a  personating 
male ;   and  to  this  cause  may  we  not  attribute  that  tinB 
female  characters  have   never  been  made  chief  personages 
among  our  elder  poets,  as  they  ironld  assuredly  have  been, 
had  they  not  been  conscioos  that  the  male  actor  could  not  , 
have  sufficiently  affected  the  andiencep     A  poet  who  lived  in  I 
CbarlcR  the  Second's  day,  and  who  has  written  a  prologi 
Othello,  to  introduce  the  Jirtt  aelrest  on  our  stage, 
humorously  touched  on  this  gross  absurdity. 

Oar  women  nre  defec^Tc,  and  so  eiied, 

Ton'd  think  the;  vere  mme  of  the  Oiunl  diagolaed ; 

Por  la  Epeak  trDth,  men  act,  that  are  beCveeu 

Foctj  and  fiiij,  wenchee  of  fifteen ; 

Witb  browg  go  Urge,  and  nerve  so  uncompliant, 

When  ;ou  call  Detdtmoaa — enter  Giants 

Yet  at  the  time  the  absurd  custom  prevailed,  Tom  Nash,  in  ' 
hie  Pierce  Pennilesae,  comniendH  our  stage  for  not  having,  aa 
they  had  abroad,  women-actors,  or  "courtezans,"  as  he  calls 
them  :  and  even  so  late  as  in  1650,  when  women  were  first   ] 
introe'uccd  on  our  stage,  endless  are  the  apologies  for  the  i, 
decorum  of  this  novel  usage  !     Such  are  the  ditBcultiea  whicli  I 
ooour  even  in  forqng  bad  customs  to  return  to  nature ;  and  so   ' 
long  does  it  take  to  infuse  into  the  multitude  alittle  ct 
sense!     It  is  even  probable  that  this  happy  revolution  origi- 
Dttled  from  mere  necessity,  rather  than  from  choice ;  for  the 
boys  who  had  been  trained  to  act  female  characters  before  the 
Rebellion,  during  the  present  suspension  of  the  theatre,  had 
grown  too  masculine  to  resume  their  tender  office  at  the  Be- 
storation ;  and,  as  the  same  poet  observes, 

•  The  "  Hlfltoriai  HiatriDnica"  not«  Stephen  Hftmmerton  us  " 
notcil  and  heantifnl  woman-actar,"  in  the  eiirlj  part  of  tlie  serenteenth 
oentuiy.     Alexfinder  Qoffo,  "the  woman-oetor  at  Blaokfriare,"  * 
mentiuned  u  acting  privately  "  ia  Olicer'a  time." 
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tbat  the  introdaction  of  svnmen  was  the  mere  result  of 
necessity: — hence  all  these  apologies  for  the  most  natural 
ornament  of  the  stage.* 

This  volume  of  Reynolds  seems  to  have  been  the  shadow 
and  preem^or  of  one  of  the  most  substantial  of  literary 
monsters,  in  the  tremendous  "  Histriomastix,  or  Player's 
Scourge,"  of  Prynne,  in  1033.  In  that  volume,  of  more 
than  a.  thousand  cloEely-prjuted  quarto  pages,  all  that  waa 
ever  written  against  plays  and  players,  perhaps,  may  bu 
'found:  what  followed  could  only  have  been  transcripts  from 
t  genius  who  could  raise  at  once  the  Mountain  and  the 
House.  Yet  Collier,  so  late  as  in  I69S,  renewed  the  attack. 
Btill  more  vigorously,  and  with  final  success ;  althongh  he  left 
room  for  Arthur  Bedford  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  his 
"Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage-plays:"  in  which  extraordinary 
■work  he  produced  "  seven  thousand  instances,  taken  oat  of 
plays  of  the  present  century;"  and  a  catalogue  of  "fourteen 
hundred  texts  of  scripture,  ridiculed  by  the  Stage."  This 
religious  anti-dramatist  must  have  been  more  deeply  read  in 
the  drama  than  even  its  most  fervent  lovera.  His  yiety  pur- 
sued too  deeply  the  study  of  such  impious  productions ;  and 
such  labours  were  probably  not  without  more  amusement 
than  he  ought  to  have  found  in  them. 

This  stage  persecution,  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  been  necessarily  resented  by  the  theatrical  people, 
and  the  fanatics  were  really  objects  too  tempting  for  the 
traders  in  wit  and  satire  to  pafs  by.  They  had  made  them- 
very  marketable;  and  the  puritans,  changing  their 
character  with  the  times,  from  Elizabeth  to  Charles  the  First, 
often  the  Tartvffes  of  the  stage.t  But  when  they  he- 
came  the  government  itself,  in  1642,  all  the  theatres  were 
suppressed,  because  "  stage-plaies  do  not  suit  with  seasons  of 
'        liation;  but  fasting  and  praying  have  been  found  very 

)De  actor,  William  K;fiiaetDii,  continued  to  perform  fsmale  cliaiiuHdiB 
reign  of  Chariea  II.,  nud  his  pudbrniitiiciis  wore  pntiEcd  b;  Dtjdun, 
and  profcrretl  b;  mauy  to  tbat  of  the  IsdicB  theitiBelvGS.  He  wna  bd  great 
a  favourite  nilh  the  fair  s«x,  that  the  court  Indiei  used  to  take  him  in 
tbcir  coaches  for  aa  airiag  in  H;de  Fork. 

■  fieo  JoDsoo  woa  one  of  their  hardest  enemies ;  and  his  Zcal-of-the- 
ianiJ-iusy,  Juttice  Otcr-doo,  and  Dame  Pure-craft,  hare  Derer  beeu 
Rorpasseii  in  masteily  delitieatjon  of  puritanic  omit.  The  dramatislB  of 
that  era  certainly  did  their  best  to  curb  Puritanism  by  exposure. 


effectual."  This  was  but  a  mild  cant,  and  the  Euppression,  at  I 
first,  waa  only  to  bo  temporary.  But  us  they  gained  strength,  I 
t!ie  hypocrite,  who  had  at  first  only  atrack  a  gentle  blow  at  | 
the  tlieatro,  with  redoubled  vengeance  buried  it  in  ita  own  J 
ruins.  Alexander  Brome,  in  Lis  veraes  on  liichard  Brome's  | 
Comedies,  disclosea  the  secret  motive : — 

'Tia  worth  onr  note, 

BiBLopa  and  playtn,  both  enffer'd  Id  ono  toI*  ; 
And  FHUDo  good,  for  Ihe^  bud  caose  tt>  low  tbem  ; 
One  did  suppresa  their  BChiims,  uid  t'other  jreb  ti._ 
Bishops  were  guiltiest,  fur  tbej  Bwell'd  yiiik  richoBj 
T'other  bod  nought  bnt  Terses,  eonge  and  EpeulLW, 
And  by  their  min,  the  state  did  no  more    , 
Sut  rob  the  spittle,  and  narag  the  poor. 

They  poured  forth  the  long-BuppresBed  bittern* 
souls  aix  years  afterwards,  in   their  ordinance  of  16J<3,  for  \ 
"  the  suppression  of  all  stage-plaiea,  and  for  the  taking  down  < 
all  their  boies,  stages",  and  seats  whatsoever,  that  so  there    i 
might  be  no  more  pLaies  acted."     ^'Those  proud  paiTolong 
players"  are  desoribed  as  "  a  sort  of  auperbious  ruffiany  ;  ani^  J 
because  sometimes  the  asses  are  clothed  iu  Lions'  skiua,  the   ' 
dolts  imagine  themselves  somebody,  and  walks  in  as  great   \ 
state  as  Cssar."     This  ordinance  against  '■  boies,  st^os,  and    ' 
seats,"  was,  without  a  metaphor,  a  war  of  esternunatioii. 
They  passed  their  ploughshare  over  the  land  of  the  drama,    ' 
and  sowed  it  with  their  salt ;  and  the  spirit  which  raged  ii 
the  governing  powers  appeared  in  the  deed  of  one  of  thdr  J 
followers.    "When  an  actor  had  honourably  surrendered  him- 
self in  battle  to  this  spurious  "  saint,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Curssd  I 
be  he  who  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently,"  and  shot   ' 
his  prisoner  because  he  was  an  actor ! 

We  find  some  accomit  of  the  dispersed  actors  in  that  curious 
morsel  of  "Historica  Histrioniea,"  preserved  in  the  twelfth    j 
volume  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  ;  fuU  of  the  traditional  biatoty 
of  the  theatre,  which  the  writer  appears  to  have  gleaned  from  j 
the  reminiscences  of  the  old  cavalier,  his  father. 

The  actors  were  "  Malignants"  to  a  man,  if  we  eicept  that    ' 
"  wretched  actor,"  as  Mr.  Gifford  distinguishes  him,  who  was,    i 
however,  only  such  for  his  politics :  and  he  pleaded  hard  for 
his  treason,  that  he  really  waa  a  presbyterian,  although  n 
actor.     Of  these  men,  who  had  lived  in  the  sunshine  of 
court,  and  amidst  taste  and  criticism,  many  perished  in  tha 
field,  from  their  affection  for  their  royal  master.     Some 
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tumble  occnpations  ;  and  not  a  few,  who,  Ly  habits  long  iii- 
dulgetl,  and  their  own  turn  of  mind,  had  hands  too  ddioate  to 
put  to  work,  attempted  often  to  entertain  secret  audiencoa, 
and  wire  often  dragged  to  prison. 

These  disturbed  audiences  were  too  unpleasant  to  afford 
much  empiojment  to  the  actors.  Francis  Kirkman,  the 
author  and  booksieller,  tells  ub  tiiey  were  often  seized  on  by 
the  soldiers,  and  stripped  and  fined  at  their  pleasure.  A 
curious  circumstance  occurred  in  the  economy  of  these  strolling 
theatricals :  these  seizures  often  deprived  theva  of  their  ward- 
rtfbe;  and  among  the  stage  directions  of  the  time,  may  ba 
found  among  the  exits  and  the  entrances,  these ;  Enter  tie 
red  coat — EiHt  hat  and  cloak,  which  were,  no  doubt,  consi- 
dered not  as  the  least  precious  parts  of  the  whole  living  com- 
pany :  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  substitute  painted  cloth 
for  the  splendid  habits  of  the  drama. 

At  tHa  epoch  a  great  comic  genius,  Robert  Cox,  invented 
B  peculiar  sort  of  dramatic  exhibition,  suited  to  the  necessities 
of  the  time,  short  pieces  which  he  mixed  with  other  amuse- 
menta,  that  these  might  disguise  the  acting.  It  was  onder 
the  pretence  of  rope-daneing  that  he  filled  the  Bed  Bull  pSay- 
house,  which  was  a  lai^e  one,  with  such  a  confluence  that  as 
many  went  back  for  want  of  room  as  entered.  The  dramatic 
contrivance  consisted  of  a  combination  of  the  richest  comic 
Boenes  into  one  piece,  from  Shakspeare,  Marston,  Shirley,  &c., 
concealed  under  some  taking  title ;  and  these  pieces  of  plays 
were  called  "Humours"  or  "Drolleries."  These  have  been 
collected  by  Marsh,  and  reprinted  by  Kirkman,  as  put  to- 
gether by  Cox,  for  the  use  of  theatriesd  booths  at  fairs.*  The 

•  The  title  of  this  collection  is  "TttH  WiM,  or  Sport  upon  Bport,  in 
select  piecca  of  Drcllerj,  digested  into  ecenea  Ij;  via.j  of  Sialo^e.  Togebber 
irith  vurioty  of  Humours  of  sevoisl  nudoDS,  fitted  fur  tbe  pleoKore  and  con- 
tent of  nil  persons,  eitlier  ia  Conrt,  Cit;,  Coimtr;,  or  Camp.  The  lite 
BBver  before  pnblisbed.  Printed  for  H.  Marah,  1662  :"  again  printed  for 
7.  Eirknian,  16TS.  To  EirkraaD'a  edition  ie  prefised  a.  cumue  print 
lepteaenting  the  inride  of  a  BirthDioinew-fiiiT  llieatrB  (by  Eome  supposed 
to  be  tlie  Red  Bull  Theatre  in  Clsrkenwell).  Serentl  ciikroelcrs  are  intro- 
duced.  In.  tbe  middle  of  tbe  stage,  a  figure  peeps  outof  the  curtain;  on  a 
l«bel  from  bia  moQtli  ia  written  "To  quotiae,"  it  represents  Bulible,  a 
dU;  person  in  a  comedy,  placed  bo  oioellently  by  aa  actor  named  (jceen, 
tbat  it  was  called  "Green's  Tn-gnoqno."  Then  a  oliangeling  and  a  sim- 
|let«n,  frum  plays  by  Qox.\  a  French  dsjidne-master,  from  the  Duke  of 
Hewcutle's  "Varietj;"  Clause,  from  BeBamontand  Fletcher's  "  Begj^'s 
Snih;"  sad  Sir  John  FalstaS' and  hoBlesB.  Our  notion  of  Faistnff  by  this 
print  seems  very  different  from  that  of  our  ancestors  ;  their  Falataff  is  no 
of  obesity,  not  reqairing  eo  much  "  stuffing"  as  ours  does. 
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firgument  prefixed  to  eacb  piece  serves  as  its  plot ;  and  dranl 
OA  most  are  fram  some  of  our  dramas,  tliese  "  Drolleries  "  maj  _ 
still  be  read  with  great  amusement,  and  offer,  seen  altogether, 
an  extraordinary  apeeimen  of  our  national  Immour.     The 
price  this  collection  obtains  among  boo  [[-collectors  is  escee- 
sive.     In  "  The  bouncing  Knight,  or  the  Bobbers  robbed." 
we  recognise  our  old  friend  Fabtaff,  and  his  celebrated  adve^9 
turo :  "  The  Equal  Match  "  is  made  out  of  "  Eule  a  Wife  smH 
have  a  Wife;"  and  thus  most.     There  are,  however,  bohmH 
original  pieces,  by  Cox  himself,  which  were  the  most  popula^f 
favourites ;  being  characters  created  by  faimgeir,  for  bimsel^l 
from  ancient  farces :  such  were  The  Humours  of  John  Swat^t 
her.  Simpleton  the  Smith,  &,c.     These  remind  us  of  the  extern^ 
poral  comedy  and  the  pantomimical  characters  of  Italy,  iniM 
vented  by  actors  of  genius.     This  Cox  was  the  delight  of  thaB 
city,  the  countiy,  and  the  universitieE! :  assisted  by  the  greatenl 
actors  of  the  time,  expelled  from  the  theatre,  it  was  ne  wli6j 
^1  Btill  preserved  alive,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  the  suppressedV 

^fe  spirit  of  the  drama.     That  be  merited  the  distinctive  epitfae^B 

^1  of  "the  incomparable  Bobert  Cos,"  as  Korkman  calls  him,ira9 

^H  can  only  judge  by  the  memorial  of  our  mimetic  genius,  which  H 

^M  will  be  best  given  in  Kirkman's  words.     "  As  meanly  as  you 

^H  may  now  tliiuk  of  these  Drolls,  they  were  then  acted  by  the 

^H  best  comedians ;  and,  I  may  say,  by  some  that  then  exceeded 

^H  all  now  living ;  the  incomparable  Robert  Cos,  who  was  not 

^H  only  the  principal  actor,  but  also  the  contriver  and  author  of 

^H  most  of  these  fai'ces.     How  have  I  heard  him  cried  up  for  bis 

^H  John  Swabber,  and  Simpleton  the  Smith  ;  in  which  he  being 

^H  to  appear  with  a  large  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  I  have  fre- 

^H  qiMintly  known  several  of  the  female  spectators  and  auditors 

^H  to  long  for  it ;  and  once  that  well-known  natural.  Jack  A  damg 

^H  of  Clerkenteell,  seeing  him  witli  bread  and  butter  on  the 

^H  stage,  and  knowing  him,   cried  out,  '  Cuz !  Cuz !   give  me 

^H  some ! '  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  audience.     And  so  na* 

^H  turally  did  he  act  the  smith's  part,  that  being  at  a  fair  in  a 

^H  country  town,  and  that  farce  being  presented,  the  only  master- 

^H  smith  of  the  town  came  to  him,  saying,  '  Well,  although  your 

^H  father  speaks  so  ill  of  yon,  yet  when  the  fair  is  done,  if  you 

^H  will  come  and  work  with  me,  I  will  give  you  twelve  pence  a 

^H  week  more  than  I  give  any  other  joarneym an.'     Thus  was  he 

^H  taken  for  a  smith  bred,  that  was,  indeed,  as  much  of  any 

^H  To  this  low  state  the  gloomyandexasperated  fanatics,  wlio 
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had  su  often  Bmarted  under  the  satirical  whips  of  the  drama- 
tists, had  reduced  the  drama  itself;  without,  however,  estin- 
guishins  the  talents  of  the  players,  or  the  liner  ones  of  those  , 
who  once  derived  their  fame  from  that  noble  arena  of  geuius, 
the  English  stage.  At  the  first  suspension  of  the  theatre  by 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1642,  they  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings in  an  admirable  satife.  About  this  time  "  petitions  "  to 
the  parliament  from  various  classes  were  put  into  vogue ; 
nmltitudcB  were  presented  to  the  House  from  all  parts  of  tiie 
fcoontry,  and  from  the  city  of  London ;  and  some  of  these 
were  extraordinary.  The  porters,  said  to  Lave  been  15,000 
in  number,  declaimed  with  great  eloquence  on  the  blood- 
sucking malignants  for  insulting  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  threatened  to  come  to  extremities,  and  make  good  the 
saying  "necessity  has  no  law;"  there  was  one  from  the  h&g- 
gam,  who  declared,  that  by  means  of  the  bishops  and  popialj 
lords  they  knew  not  where  to  get  bread  j  and  we  are  told  of 
a  third  trom  the  tradesmen's  vivoea  in  London,  headed  by  a 
brewer's  wife :  all  these  were  encouraged  by  their  party,  and 
were  alike  "most  thankfully  accepted." 

The  aatiriats  soon  turned  this  new  political  trick  of  "  peti- 
tions" into  an  instrument  for  their  own  purpose:  we  have 
"  Petitions  of  the  Poets," — of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
King, — KemoQstrances  to  the  Porters'  Petition,  &c. :  spirited 
political  satires.  One  of  thrte,  the  "  Players'  Petition  to  the 
Parliament,"  alter  being  bo  long  silenced,  that  they  might 
play  again,  is  replete  with  sarcastic  allusions.  It  may  be 
found  ill  that  rare  collection,  entitled  "Rump  Songs,"  1602, 
but  with  the  usual  incorrectness  of  the  press  in  that  day. 

iThe  followiag  extract  I  have  corrected  from  a  manuscript 
copy;— 


Now  whils  jou  reign,  our  low  petition  orarea 
Tlint  we,  tho  king's  true  subjects  [ind  ;our  alUTC 
May  in  our  comic  mirtli  ajtd  tmgic  rage 
Set  up  the  tlieatri?,  and  ahow  thealage; 
This  shop  of  tenth  anil  fajicj,  whers  we  tow 
Not  to  act  anything  you  disallow, 
■ffe  will  upt  (Inro  at  roar  atranfie  votes  to  jeer. 
Or  pereouftte  King  Pi«*  with  bis  stat«-Jleer; 


IS  then  at  the  liend  of  the  Cnmmun!!,  »n[)  wae  usunll;  deputed 

Is  nddresB  persionnlly  the  mutlej  pelitioncra.      We  lipive  ii  cnrious  Bpencli 

'     '      ■'      Iradamm'a  mivu  in  Ecbard'.i  "' Histurj  of  EngLiirt," 
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Bloodj  Sejuiia,  or  whoe'a  tnaSd  jiat 
Cciiifoftaa'^iBit  >>tate;  the  war  betwiit 
The  hrtbuBnt  and  joM  Bmrj  the  SiA 
SbBll  h>n  DO  tbn^t  or  notios,  'avm  tkar 
HM  aitf  iJacad,  k«A  lot  Un  ia  the  Tovtc; 
Kor  will  «■  r^^Wjt,  «itli  InM  ■mpuio^ 
Tour  ifnod  vilh  (be  Spuuxh  impmijin, 

All  thtat,  asd  nA  tike  —-"— ■  u  m^  Bar 
ig  ploti^  SI  Atiw  JOB  whtl  jMi  ait^ 

Wesl«I!oi  -    ■  ■ 

TbjilwaldtSeDWalie* 

We  Chuk  Ibeie  dunild  notm 
'Twixt  oat  profeaiun]  and  jonr  qnali^ : 
Ton  Bieet,  plot,  act,  talk  kigh  vrtb  bdiIb  ismm 
nw  like  irilli  Of,  bot  onlj  «e  ipeak  naaa 
JnbriuT  mto  TbBia ;  vt  (an  lell  ka> 
To  rfqpaw  kiagi,  thae  ve  koov  more  tban  jm, 
Althongh  not  mon  tLan  what  KB  soiild;  lli»  « 
Lik«vtB«  in  our  Tast  prfvil^e  agive ; 
Birt  that  JOBIB  i«  the  larger ;  Bui  Fontrob 
Not  onlj  liTs  mid  fortoDeis  but  men's  m>q1^ 
IlcelariBg  b;  an  enigmatic  sense 
A  piTTilege  on  each  man's  oinseitiic^, 
Ab  if  the  Trioit;  could  not  conseot 
To  me  a  eool  bob  hj  Ibe  pariiamest. 
We  make  the  people  laugh  at  soaie  ^Oange  ikoT, 
And  ai  tbaf  laugh  at  ax,  ihey  do  at  jon ; 
ObIj  r  the  contrary  ve  diHa^ree, 
For  jon  can  make  them  crj  bxter  than  we. 
Tonr  tragedies  more  resl  are  eipre^'d, 
Toa  nnrier  inea  ia  eameit,  ne  in  Jest : 
There  we  eome  ihott;  bnt  if^roa  foilow  tboa, 
Soma  iriae  mea  Tear  yoa  will  come  short  of  na. 

Ai  fannil)!;  aa  we  did  b^in,  %e  pra;. 
Dear  Bchoolmuten,  yon'Il  give  ai  lesTe  to  pl^ 
Qoickly  before  tbe  lung  comes ;  for  we  voidd 
Be  glnd  to  eij  jon've  done  3  liltle  good 
Since  yon  hnre  ^at :  your  play  is  almaat.doDe 
An  wdJ  aa  ours — woold  it  biul  ne'er  begnn. 
Bnt  we  dull  Sod,  ere  the  last  act  be  ipen^ 
Eulcr  lh(  King,  cmnf  the  Parliament. 
And  Beii/h  tien  up  w<  ^.'  who  bj  tbe  frawn 
Of  guilt;  menihcn  have  beea  Toled  down, 
Uotil  a  legal  tiial  ^o«  us  bow 
Yon  used  the  kiag.  and  Srigk  (j(«n  ttp  ijo  j/eut 
So  jmj  yonr  bumble  sIsTea  with  all  tbdr  powers 
That  when  tLe;  have  their  dne.  ;ud  niaj  have  joon. 

Soch  was  the  petition  ftf  the  Buppresaed  players  in  16^^ 
bnt,  ill  1653,  their  eecJ-et  exultation  ajipetrs,  althougli  t 
fita^  was  not  yet  restoroil  to  them,  in  some  verses  p    " 
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to  KicnABD  EnoME's  Plays,  by  Aiexakdeb  Erohe, 

may  close  our  little  hiatory.  Alluding  to  the  theatrical  people, 

h«  moralises  on  tlie  fate  of  players  : — 


I 


See  tbs  sLrange  tvirl  of  Mmes ;  vhea  sncli  poor  tLii 
Oatlivd  tbe  dates  nf  pnrlisiineals  or  kinfjG  ! 
This  reralutioTL  miikeB  exploded  wit 
Now  seethe  fall  iif  those  that  nun'd  it; 
And  the  canilenined  Btnge  lukth  now  abloia'd 
To  see  hor  exeiHitLdaei'ii  atraiga'i. 
Thste'a  nothing  pciiuauenl :  those  high  great  men, 
Thnt  rose  from  dust,  to  dust  maj  Eall  again  ; 
Aod  IiEte  so  orders  thinga,  that  tiie  atme  hoar 
Seta  the  aame  mnn  both  in  contempt  and  power } 
For  the  mnllitude,  io  wlKm  tbe  power  doth  Vie, 
Do  in  one  breath  m?  SaUl  and  Cradfj// 


\ 


At  this  period,  though  deprived  of  a  theatre,  the  taate  for 
the  drama  was,  perhaps,  the  more  lively  among  its  lovers ; 
for,  besides  the  performances  already  noticed,  aometimea  con- 
nived at,  and  sometimes  protected  by  bribery,  in  Oliver's  time 
they  stole  into  a  practice  of  privately  acting  a,t  noblemert'e 
Louses,  particularly  at  Hoiland'house,  at  Kensington  :  and 
"  Alexander  Gofi^  the  woinan-aetor,  was  the  jackal,  to  give 
notice  of  time  and  place  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama," 
according  to  the  writer  of  "  Historica  Histrioaica."  The 
players,  ui'ged  by  their  necessities,  published  several  excellent 
mauuEcript  plays,  which  they  had  hoarded  ia  their  dramatic 
exchequers,  as  the  sole  property  of  their  respeotive  eompaniei. 
Ia  one  year  appeared  fifl;y  of  these  new  pLiys.  Of  these 
dramas  many  have,  no  doubt,  perished ;  for  numerous  titles 
are  recorded,  but  the  plays  are  not  known ;  yet  some  may 
still  remain  in  their  maDuacript  state,  in  hands  not  capable  of 
Taluing  them.  All  our  old  plays  were  the  property  of  the 
actors,  who  bought  them  for  their  own  companies.  The  im- 
mortal works  of  Shakspeaie  had  not  desceDded  to  us,  had 
Heminge  and  Condell  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  fame  of  their 
friend.  They  bad  been  scattered  and  lost,  and,  perhaps,  had 
not  been  discriminated  among  tho  numerous  manuscript  plays 
of  that  age.  One  more  efl'ortj  during  this  suspension  of  the 
drama,  was  made  in  1655,  to  recal  the  public  attention  to  its 
jToductions,  This  waa  a  very  cuiious  collection  by  John 
Cotgrave,  entitled  "  The  English  Treasury  of  Wit  and  Lan- 
guage, collected  out  of  the  most,  and  best,  of  our  English 
Dramatick  Poems."  It  appears  by  Cot-grave's  preface,  that 
"The  Dramatick  Poem,"  as  he  calls  our  ti'i^edics  and  come- 
11  2 
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diea,  "had  been  of  late  too  much  iilighted."  He  tells  ns  hoiM 
Bome,  not  wanting  in  wit  themselves,  but  "  through  a  stiff 
and  obstinntc  prejudice,  hare,  in  this  neglect,  lost  the  benefit 
of  many  rich  und  useful  ohservationa ;  not  duly  considering, 
or  believing,  that  the  framert  of  them  were  the  most  fluent 
and  redundant  wits  that  this  age,  ov  I  think  any  othef,  ever 
knew."  He  enters  farther  into  this  juat  panegyric  of  our  old 
dramatic  writer?,  who^e  acquired  knowledge  in  ancient' utd, 
modern  languages,  and  whose  lasoriant  fancies,  which  tl)e|f 
derived  from  no  other  sources  but  their  own  native  growth, 
are  viewed  to  great  advantage  in  Cotgeave's  commonplaces; 
and,  perhaps,  still  more  in  Hatwahd's  "British  Muse," 
which  collection  was  made  nnfcr  the  supervisal,  and  by  the 
valuable  aid,  of  Oluts,  an  esperienced  caterer  of  these 
relishmg  morsels. 


DRINKING-DDSTOMS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Thh  ancient  Baechns,  as  represented  in  gems  and  statue^ 
was  a  joathful  and  graceful  divinity  ;  he  is  so  described  bj 
Ovid,  and  was  so  painted  by  Barry.  He  has  the  epithet  n 
Fsilaa,  to  express  the  light  spirits  which  give  wings  to  th^ 
soul.  His  voluptuousness  was  joyous  and  tender ;  and  hv 
was  never  viewed  reeling  with  intosication,  Accordhig 
Tirgil: 

Et  quccuDque  deus  circnm  capttt  egit  /wnest'ttm, 

Gtory.  ii.  392. 

which  Dryden,  contemplating  on  the  red-faced  boorish  bo* 
asti'ide  on  a  barrel  on  our  sign-posts,  tastelessly  sinks  intS 
gross  vulgarity; 

On  -wliata'er  sido  he  tama  hia  Tiontet  face. 

This  Latinism  oi  honestum  even  the  literal  inelegancu ,  e 
Davidson  had  spirit  enough  to  translate,  "  "Where'er  the  g 
hath  moved  around  his  graceful  head  "  The  hideous  figurfl 
of  that  ebriety,  in  its  mo^^t  disgusting  stage,  the  aiieieiit.3  exi 
posed  in  the  bestial  Sik-nus  and  his  crew;  and  with  tJiesK 
rather  than  with  the  Ovidian  and  Virgilian  deity,  our  oivjjj 
convivial  customs  have  as>:imilatcd.  i 

We  shall  probably  outlive  that  custom  of  hard-drinking 
which  ivas  so  long  one  ol  our  national  vices.  The  Frenehmajlj 
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I  Uic  Italian,  and  the  Spaniard  only  taste  tlie  luxury  of  the 
I'pape,  Irat  Bcem  never  to  have  indulged  in  set  conviyial 
parties,  or  drinUing-matches,  as  some  of  tlio  northern  jjeopte. 
Of  this  folly  of  ours,  which  was,  however,  a  borrowed  one, 
aiid  which  lasted  for  two  centuries,  the  history  is  curious: 
the  variety  of  its  modes  and  customs ;  its  freaks  and  estra- 
Fflgaiiees ;  the  technical  language  introduced  to  raise  it  into 
■  '-lin  ai'tj  and  the  inventions  contrived  to  animata  the  progress 
I  ^f  the  thirsty  souls  of  its  votaries.* 

"      Mations,  like  individuals,  in  their  intercourse  are  great 

inutators;  and  we  liave  the  authority  of  Camden,  who  lived 

at  the. time,  for  asserting  that  "  the  English  in  their  long 

wtu-a  in  the  Netherlands  first  learnt  to  drown  themselves 

nith  immoilei-'ate  di'inking,  and  by  drinking  others'  healths 

Sto  impair  their  own.     Of  all  the  northern  nations,  they  had 

■.been  before  this  most  commended  for  their  sobriety."     And 

^tbe  historian  adds,  "that  the  viee  had  so  diffused  itsitlf  over 

the  nation,  that  in  our  days  it  was  first  restrained  by  severe 

Ws."t 

Hero  we  have  the  authority  of  a  grave  aud  judicious  his- 
torian for  ascertaining  the  firet  period  and  even  origin  of 
■"ihis  custom ;  and  that  the  nation  had  not,  Leretofore,  dis- 
graced itself  by  such  prevalent  ebriety,  is  also  confirmed  by 
one  of  those  curious  contemporary  pamphlets  of  a  popular 
writer,  BO  invaluable  to  the  philosophical  antiquary.  Tom 
Nash,  a  town-wit  of  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  long  before 
Camden  wrote  her  history,  iu  his  "Pierce  Pennilesse,"  had 
detected  the  same  origin. — "  Superfluity  in  drink,"  says  this 
spirited  writer,  "  is  a  sin  that  ever  since  we  have  mixed  om'- 
Belvea  with  the  Low  Countries  is  counted  honourable ;  but 
before  we  knew  their  lingering  wars,  was  held  in  that  highest 

•  Prynae's  tract  eotitled  "  HettUIi'a  Sicknesae"  ia  fall  of  uniious  JiUn- 
sionB  to  the  driniing-cuetomB  of  the  eta  of  Charles  the  Firat.     Hia  pain- 
V  doxica,!  title  uUttdefi  to  the  sickness  tlia,t  results  from  too  freel;^  driuking 
Vi'Ilealtlis." 

V,  f  Camden'a  "Ilistdrjof  Qoeea  BUuilieth, "  Book  III.  Una;  p.titntea 
I  agnmst  dmnlteniiese,  b;  wnj  of  preToutioo,  passed  in  the  Teigu  iif  Jnmfla, 
'  tije  First.  OiiT  hiw  loaks  on  tliisTice  as  nn  nggFaTatioa  of  any  uSenoB 
committed,  not  as  bq  ascnse  for  criiuiual  miabohaTionr.  Spa  "BUok- 
etone,"  book  iv.  c.  2,  see.  3.  In  Ur.  Giffoi'd's  "  Mmainger,"  voL  ii.  i&i, 
ia  a  note  to  show  tlint  wheu  we  were  yonisg  soholara,  -we  vnw  equnlled,  if 
we  did  not  EMrpnss,  our  ma.'tera.  Mr.  Gildii'iat  there  fmiii»heii  on  extract 
from  Sir  Rit^bard  linker's  Clirunicli^  viXek  tieeeB  the  origia  uf  tbis  exutic 
custum  to  the  sourcfi  msutioned ;  but  the  whole  {iKssage  fnim  llakcr  i» 
liWrallj  tmnacribed  from  Comdon. 
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degree  of  hatred  that  might  be.  Then  if  we  had  soert  «  nn 
go  irallovcing  in  tItL-  stri'cts,  or  loin  ?k>epiiig  under  the  board 
wu  should  have  spct  at  him,  And  warned  all  oui'  fi'iends  out  ol 
lu>  company."* 

Such  was  the  fit  source  of  tlii^  vile  custom,   whieli  i 
further  confiriDeil  by  the  barbarous  dialect  it  introduced  i 
our  language ;  all  the  t^rms  of  drinking  whicli  once  aboniu 
with  us  are,  without  exception,  of  a  base  Dorthem  origii 
Bat  the  best  account  I  can  find  of  aJl  the  refineiuiaits  of  tl 
new  science  of  potation,  when  it  seems  to  have  reached  ttS 
height,  ifl  in  our  Tom  Nash,  who  being  himself  one  of  thea^ 
deep  experimental  pbilosophexs,  k  likely  to  disclose  oil  thvV 
myeteries  of  the  craft.  I 

He  says — "  Now,  he  is  nobody  that  cannot  drmk  at^OK^ 

*  Ifssli's  "PiaroeFaQnilesae,"  1595,  aig.  >2. 

t  Those  bnrbarouB  phrasas  ars  Dutch,  Diiniah,  or  German. 
aWntw,  a  filler  of  wine,  a  butler  or  oiij)-b«irer,  aceonling  to  Phillips  ;  ai 
intaTenia,  aanppearsbjuur  dramaticpoeta,  aimiccr,  ii  "  ■  ' 
ing  to  Dr.  Kolt,  purely  Dauish,  from  sientcr. 

Sa(f-eeai  evtr,  or  ueorly  ilrcmk,  is  likely  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
pbrue  &01U  the  Dntch,  applied  to  that  state  of  ehriety  by  an  Idea  familiar 
witli  thuse  waler-rabL  Thai  op-7ec,  DnlcU,  mcaas  Uterally  over-ica. 
Mr,  GiffordhaareoeatljtoldBsinliiB  "  JonBon,"thMitwiiaDam6givea 
to  a  atupifying  beer  intrtHluced  into  Euglund  from  tha  Low  Countries ; 
bence  op-see,  m'  over-Eea ;  bjuI  jre(^Ji  In  Qcrmui,  signilicB  la  aaallou 
greediti/!  &om  this  vile  allianEc  they  compomidcd  a  har^  term,  tSixa 
used  ID  onr  old  playg.    Tliaa  Junson : 

I  (Id  not  like  the  dalnesa  of  your  eye^ 
It  hath  a  lieavy  cast,  'tia  upMC  Dutch. 

AlchemiH,  A.  iv.  S.  3. 

And  Fletcher  haa  "upse-freeie ;"  which  Dr.  Nott  explains  in  bia 
editiun  of  Deeke^'B  "  Hnfrs  Horaboolt,"  aa  "a  tipay  draught,  m:  Bwal- 
loving  liqnor  tiS  drank."  Mr.  Oifibrd  says  it  was  llie  name  if  Friesland 
beer ;  the  meaning,  liowcver,  waa  "  to  drhik  awiniahly  like  a  Dutohnian." 

Wo  ara  indebted  to  the  Danes  for  many  of  our  terms  of  jollt^,  such  as 
a  roUM  and  n  mrome.  Hr.  Oiif^rd  has  giveo  not  only  a  new  bat*Tery 
di«tiact  explBnation  of  these  clnsaical  terms  in  his  "  Massinger."  "A 
reiue  was  a  large  glass,  in  wliich  a,  health  wa-s  given,  Uio  drinking  of 
which  b;  the  rest  of  the  company  formed  a  caTOtuc.  Bamahy  Rich  noUccs 
tile  carouse  aa  an  iaTeoUoa  for  which  the'  firsl  fouiwier  merited  hangmg. 
It  is  neceaaary  tu  add,,  tliat  there  euald  tie  no  rauw  or  earotiK,  onlew  the 
glaises  were  eutiticd."  Althuvgh  we  Lave  loot  the  terms,  we  hare  not 
lost  the  pnictiue,  as  those  who  hare  the  honoar  of  dining  in  pnblic 
parties  are  still  gralilied  by  tha  auimaiing  cry  of  "Qentlsmen,  charge 
year  glaBses." 

Aocotdiog  to  Blonnt'e  "  GloisoBmphia,"  coreuw  ia  a  eormption  of  two 
aid  Qermaa  words,  gar  sigaiifying  all,  and  avtt,  nut;  so  that  to  drink 
gancu:  is  lo  drink  all  crut  i  hence  CHrmcjp-. 


^m  nagulmn;  earaute 
^K  erossp;  with  heolii 
B    '  aaud  such  damineei 
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the  hnnter's  lioope;  quaff  vpie  freeze 
with  healths,  gloves,  mumpee,  Jrolkkee,  and  a  thou- 
saad  such  domineering  inventions,"* 

Drinking  super-noffulum,  that  is,  on  ^ic  nni7,  is  a  device, 
which  Kash  saya  is  ne«  come  out  of  Franca:  but  it  had 
probably  a  northern  origin,  for  far  northward  it  still 
eidst)!.  This  new  device  consisted  la  this,  that  after  a  man, 
saya  Nash,  hath  turned  up  the  bottom  of  the  cup  to  drop  it 
on  Ilia  nail,  and  raaku  a  pearl  with  what  is  left,  which  if  it 
shed,  and  cannot  make  it  stand  on,  by  reason  therti  is  too 
much,  he  must  drink  again  for  his  penance. 

The  custom  is  also  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his 
satirical  romance  of  "  Mundua  alter  et  idem"  "  A  Discovery 
of  Sr  New  World,"  a  work  which  probably  S\Tift  read,  and  did 
not  forget.  The  Duke  of  Tenter-belly  in  bis  oration,  when  he 
drinks  off  his  large  goblet  of  twelve  quarts,  on  liis  election, 
exclaims,  ahonld  he  he  false  to  their  lan'S — "Let  never  thb 
goodly-foi-med  goblet  of  wine  go  jovially  through  me ;  aad 
thtn  he  set  it  to  hia  mouth,  stole  it  off  every  drop,  save 
0  little  remainder,  which  he  was  by  custom  to  set  upon  Ms 
thumb't  nail,  and  lick  it  off  as  he  did." 

The  phrase  is  in  Fletcher : 

that  is,  ho  would  drink  with  hia  friend  to  the  last.  In  a 
manuscript  letter  of  the  times,  I  find  an  account  of  Columbo, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  being  at  Oxford,  and  drinking  healths 
to  the  Infanta.  The  writer  adds — "1  shall  not  tell  you  how 
oar  doctors  pledged  healths  to  the  Infanta  and  the  arch- 
duchess ;  and  if  any  left  too  big  a  gnv^,  Columho  would  cry. 
Supernaculum!  auperjiaeulum /"■f 

This  Bacchic  freak  seems  still  pi-eservcd :  for  a  recent 
traveller.  Sir  Geoi^  Mackeneie,  has  noticed  the  custom  in 
his  Travels  through  Iceland.  "  His  host  having  filled  a 
silver  cup  to  the  brim,  and  put  on  the  cover,  then  held  it 
towards  the  person  who  sat  next,  to  him,  and  desired  him  to 
take  off  the  cover,  and  lookinto  the  cup,  aoeremony  intended 
3  secure  fair  play  in  filling  it.    He  drank  our  health,  desiring 

*  "Pierce  Pennilesae,"  sig.  f  3,  1595. 
t  When  Christian  IV.  of  Deiimarlt  vrns  at  the  eoiurt  of  our  James  I,  on 
viut,  drinlcmg  nppanrs  to  liaiii  btHn  eorried  tu  an  excess ;  there  ia  extant 
I  accoant  of  a  comrt  mnsque,  in  whioh  the  aotora  were  too  dx>?  to  eon- 
tjnoe  their  puis ;  Incki!;,  their  m^eaties  Tere  not  scLSdeutl;  saber  to 
flodfudt. 
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to  be  excused  from  emptying  the  cup,  on  account  of  tha 
indifferent  state  of  his  huuith  ;  but  we  were  informed  at  tha' 
iaxca  time  that  if  any  oue  of  us  should  neglect  any  part  ii£ 
the  ceremony,  oijaii  to  inveft  the  cup.placing  the  edge  on  6tu: 
of  the  thumbs  as  a  proof  that  we  Iitui  swallowed  every  drop,' 
the  defaulter  would  be  obliged  by  tbo  laws  of  drinking  to' fiJl 
the  cup  agaiu,  and  drink  it  oS  a  second  time.  In  spite  ot 
their  utmost  exertions,  the  penalty  of  a  second  draught  was: 
incurred  by  two  of  the  company  ;  we  were  dreading  the  ooit-' 
sequences  of  having  swallowed  eo  much  wine,  and  in  terror> 
leet  the  cup  should  be  sent  round  again." 

Carouie  the  liunter'a  hoop. — "  Carouse  "  has  been  already: 
explained ;  the  hunter's  hoop  alludes  to  the  custom  of  hoops' 
being  marked  on  a  drinklng-pot,  by  which  every  man  was  to 
measure  hia  draught.  Shakspeare  makes  the  Jacobin  Jack. 
Cade,  among  his  furious  reform atiuns,  promise  his  friends  that ' 
"there  lihall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  »> 
penny ;  the  tht-ee-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoopg,  and  I  will' 
make  it  a  felony  to  drink  small  beer."  1  have  elsewherQ 
observed  that  our  modem  Bacchanalians,  who^e  feats  aw 
recorded  by  the  bottle,  and  who  insist  on  an  equaUty  in  theif 
rival  combats,  may  discover  some  ingenuity  in  that  iuvention^ 
among  our  ancestors  of  their  pey-tankards,  of  which  a  few 
may  yet  occasionally  be  found  in  Derbyshire  ;•  the  invention 

•  Thesa  inyeatioDB  for  keeping  every  thiraty  Boul  within  bounils  ara 
allnded  to  by  Tom  Mnsh  ;  1  do  not  know  that  his  authority  will  ba  great 
ss  an  antiiiuary,  but  the  things  themselves  Le  describuB  he  had  Been.  Ua 
tells  OS,  that  "King  Edgar,  because  hla  subjects  ehould  not  ofTend  ia 
BwiUing  aud  bibbiag  oa  they  did,  caused  certain  iron  capa  to  be  chained 
to  every  fountain  and  well-side,  and  at  every  viatner's  door,  vith 
iron  pint  in  t/ttn,  to  slint  every  maa  how  much  he  should  drink ; 
and  he  who  went  beyond  one  of  thoee  pint  forfeited  a  peany  for  everj' 
draught" 

Pc^'ge,  in  hie  "AnDDjmiaoa,"  has  minatelyclcGcribed  these iNjf-tsti^anf^ 
which  coDlirmB  this  account  of  Kash,  and  nearly  the  antiquity  of  the  oas' 
tam.     ''  They  haYo  in  the  inside  a  row  of  eight  pins  one  above  anolher. 
fcom  top  to  bottom  ;  the  tankard  holds  two  quarts,  so  that  there  ~~        *" 
of  ale,  [.  e.,  half  a  pint  of  Winchester  meaaure  between  each  pin.    Hud  u. 
person  that  drank  was  to  empty  tbe  taakard  to  the  firet  peg  or  pin  ;  t 
second  was  to  empty  to  tlie  next  pin,  kc,  ;  by  which  means  tbe  plus  wt 
su  maay  measures  to  the  compotnturs,  maiiinr;  theia  all  dn-ak  aiila, 
the  same  quantity  :  and  as  the  dblance  of  the  pins  was  such  as  to  coTiiG 
a  large  draught  of  liquor,  the  comjxmi/  ttaald  be  iiery  liable  by  thin  mttltBd 
(o  Jet  JriHiIr,  especiollj  when,  if  thay 
they  wore  obliged  to  drink  again. 
ia  tbe  sounoil  at  London  ia  1102, 


r  they  drank  Ghort  of  tha  pin  or  beyond  it,  <  -  ^H 

1.  In  Archbishop  Anselm's  Canons,  mada  )^H 

2,  priests  are  enjoiaoJ  not  to  go  to  drink-  J^M 
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ai  ail  age  less  refined  than  the  present,  when  we  have  heard 
of  globular  glasses  and  bottles,  which  by  theii-  shape  cannot 
stand,  but  roll  about  the  table ;  thus  eompelling  the  unfortu- 
nate Bacchanalian  to  drain  the  last  drop,  or  expose  bia 
recreant  sobriety. 

We  niuat  have  recourse  again  to  our  old  friend  Tom  Nash, 
who  aequaintB  ua  with  some  of  "  thegeneral  rules  and  iuvcn- 
tione  for  drinking,  as  good  as  printed  precepts  or  statutes  by 
act  of  parliament,  that  go  from  drunkard  to  druaknrd  ;  as, 
e^SQ,  to  keep  your  first  wan  ;  not  to  leave  any  ^ocA-a  in  the 
r  bottom  of  the  cup ;  io  knock  tlie  glass  on  your  thumb  vihsn 
■ypa  have  done  ;  to  have  sorae  ihoeing-hom  to  pull  on  your 
Tine,  aa  a  rasher  on  the  coals  or  a  red-herring," 

Shoeing-hoi-ns,  sometimes  called  gloves,  ara  also  deserihed 

IJ^  Bishop  Hall  in  his  "  Mundus  alter  et idem."     "  Tlien,  sir, 

fc<a)mes  me  up  a  seroke  of  shoeing-horm  of  all  sorts  j    salt 

Vwlces,  red-herrings,  anchovies,  aad  gammon  of  baeon,  and 

hundauce  of  6\i.ah. pulleTs-oa." 

Tbat  famous  surl'eit  of    Rhenish  and  pickled   herrings, 

■  which  banquet  proved  ho  fatal  to  Eobert  Green,  a  congenial 

■  wit  and  associate  of  our  Nash,  was  occasioned  by   these 
I  tlioeing-homs. 

B     iilassinger  has  given  a  carious  list  of  "  a  service  of  shoeing- 

Such  0.0  nnexpsctcd  dainty  bit  far  bn^kfaet 

Aanever  Jet  I  cook'd;  'tis  not  Bntnrgo, 

Fried  fro^B,  potutoes  morrov'd,  cavear, 

Carps'  tongues,  the  pith  of  an  BngUah  chine  of  beef. 

Not  oar  Italian  delicalf,  oiCd  muili-raojna, 

And  jet  a  draaer-on  loo;'  uud  if  jaa  ehaw  ont 


e-honta,  DOT  to  drinfc  fo  pegi.  Tba  words  nee—"  Ul  Preib!/leri  nnn 
It  ad  polalionti,  neo  AD  PnrBia  bihant,"  (Wilkins,  vol.  i.  p.  888.) 
IB  ihows  the  unUquity  of  this  invention,  whioh  at  least  wus  as  old  aa 
IB  Oanqnsst. 

*  And  yet  a  drawer-on  loo  ;  i.  e.  an  incitement  to  appetite  ;  the  phnuse 
jpyetin  nEe.  This  dntirer-an  iras  also  tochnicall;  termiKl  n .jniUer-oi  and 
W-tAMtn^-Ziont  in  drink. 

On  "the  Italian  doUeate  oil'd  mnehraomB, "  still  a  fevoarite  dish  with 
the  HalioJiB,  I  havo  to  lommnniMte  some  curiona  knowledge.  In  an  origi- 
nal mannscript  lottor  dated  Hereford,  Ifith  NoTember  1859,  the  iianie  of 
the  writer  iriuiting,  but  evidently  the  coinpoBition  of  a  phyaidan  who  had 
trayelleJ,  I  find  that  the  drefiaing  of  mdbhuoows  was  then  a  norfllty.  The 
leomed  writer  laments  his  prror  that  he  ' '  disdained  to  learn  the  cookary 
that  occurred  in  my  ttsTels,  by  a  sullen  prinaiple  of  mistiiken  devotion, 
and  thoa  deoluted  the  great  helps  I  bad  to  enlarge  and  improve  Immau 
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An  appetite,  and  a  stiroiig  one,  I'll  not  Bajr 
Tn  eat  it,  but  ilevour  it,  witLout  graco  tou, 
(For  it  vi!l  not  tin;  a  pi-efufc)  1  nm  shacied, 
And  >il  my  past  pimocatiTes  will  be  jeor'd  at. 

HASsitiaxR,  T/ic  Giianiian,  A.  ii,  S.  S, 


I 
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Tq  inoci:  the  glass  on  the  thwiiib,  was  to  show  they  had  1 
performed  their  duty.     Barnaby  Eich  dtscnhes  this  custom; 
after  having  draak,  the  president  "turned  the  bottom  of  tba^ 
cup  upward,  and  in  ostentation  of  his  dexterity,  gave  it  »  f 
fillip,  to  m£^e  it  cry  ting." 

They  had  among  these  "  domineering  iaventions  "  Bome  1 
which  we  mny  imagiae  never  took  place,  till  they  were  told  by  .1 
"  the  hollow  cask  " 

Hair  the  waning  night  gvev  old. 

Such  were  Jtap-drajons,  which  were  small  combustible  I 
bodies  fired  at  one  entl  and  floated  in  a  glass  of  hquor,  which  I 
an  experienced  toper  swallowed  unharmed,  while  yet  blazing.  1 
Such  is  Dr.  Johnson's  accurate  description,  who  Beems  to  have  J 
witnessed  what  he  so  well  describes.*  When  Falstaff  says  of  i 
Poins'a  acts  of  dexterity  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  prince,  f 
that  "  he  drinks  off  cajirffc-enrfs  for  flai>- dragons,"  " 
that  this  was  likewise  one  of  these  "frolics,"  for  Nash  notices  I 
that  the  liquor  was  "  to  he  stirred  about  with  a  candle' t-enS,ta  1 
make  it  taste  better,  and  not  to  hold  your  peace  while  the  pot  9 
is  stirring,"  no  doubt  to  mark  the  intrepidity  of  the  n  ' 
able  "  skiiiker."  The  most  illustrious  feat  of  alt  is  one,  how-  < 
ever,  described  by  Bishop  Hall.  If  the  drinker  "could  put  I 
his  finger  into  the  flame  of  the  candle  without  playing  hit-I-  r 
mis9-I !  be  is  held  a  sober  man,  however  otherwise  drunk  he  ' 

diet."  This  vas  an  age  of  mediciae,  wben  it  mu  imagined  tliat  the  liealth 
of  manbind  eEMntiallf  depended  on  diet ;  and  Mofiet  had  written  hia 
Dsrioua  book  on  this  prindple.  Our  writer,  in  noUmig  the  penuon  of  tbo 
SnmanB  for  roudirooins,  which  TBB  called  "an  Imperial  dish,"  saye,  "he 
hiid  oaten  it  often  at  Sir  Henry  Wotton'a  table  (our  resident  nmbaBasdor  at 
Teniae),  always  dressed  bji  the  inepeetion  of  his  Dutch- Venetisn  Johanna, 
or  of  Nic.  Ondart,  and  truly  it  did  deserve  the  old  applause  lui  I  found  it 
at  his  table;  it  waa  far  beyond  our  Eoglieh  food.  Neither  did  any  of  ui 
find  it  of  hinl  digefitioD,  for  we  did  nut  eat  like  AdemiteB,  but  as  modest 
mmi  would  eat  of  musk-melaiis.  If  it  were  now  lawful  to  hold  any  kind 
of  intelligencB  with  Nie.  Ondart,  I  would  only  ask  him  iSir  i/enrj/  Wolton's 
art  of  dresnng  musAroonu,  sad  I  hope  that  is  not  high  treaeon." — Stoane 
MBS.  1292. 

*  See  Mr.  Douce'a  curious  " IHustrations  ot  Shakspeace,"  ydI.  i.  4fiT; 
a  gentlemau  mora  intimately  ODUTerRant  vith 
irs  than,  perliaps,  any  single  individual  ii 


Drinkbig-custams  in  Eii^-land. 

jlit  Iw."     T|ps  was  considered  as  a  trial  of  victory  aimiHij 
"  these  "  canary-birds,"  or  bibbers  of  canary  wini;.* 

We  have  a  very  oommoD  espressioa  to  describe  a  man  in  a 
staba  of  ebriety,  that  "he  is  as  drunk  as  a  beast,"  or  that  "he 
is  beastly  drunk."  This  is  a  libel  on  the  brutes,  for  the  vice 
of  ebrJL-ty  is  perfectly  human-  I  think  the  phrase  is  peculiar 
to  our.ielvcH ;  and  I  imag-ine  I  have  discovered  its  origin. 
When  ebriety  became  first  prevalent  in  our  nation,  daringtho 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  a  favourite  notion  among  the  writers 
of  tliL'  time,  and  on  which  they  have  exhausted  their  fancy, 
that  a  man  in  the  different  stages  of  ebriety  showed  the  most 
vicious  quality  of  ditterent  animals ;  or  tliat  a  company  of 
drunkards  exhibited  a  collection  of  brutes,  with  their  different 
cfcoi'aeteristies. 
^  "  All  dronkardes  are  beasts,"  says  Geoi^e  Gascoigne,  in  a 
Cfurions  treatise  on  them,t  and  he  proceeds  in  illustrating  hie 
^]^DpoeitioD  ;  but  the  satirist  N'ash  has  classilied  eight  kinds 
of  ■'  drunkai-ds  ;"  a  fanciful  sketch  from  the  hand  of  a  master 
in  humour,  and  which  could  only  have  been  composed  by  a 
close  spectator  of  their  manners  and  habite. 

"  The  first  is  ape-drunk,  and  he  leaps  and  sings  and  hollows 
and  danceth  for  the  heavens ;  the  second  is  lyon-dranh,  and 
he  dings  the  pots  about  the  house,  calls  the  hostess  w — e, 
breaks  the  glass-windows  with   hia    dagger,   and  is  apt  to 
quarrel  with  any  man  that  speaks  to  him;  the  third  is  fipine- 
drunk,  heavy,  lumpish,  and  sleepy,  and  cries  for  a  little  mora 
\  drink  and  a  few  more  clothes ;    the  fourth  is  slieep-drunh, 
a  his  own  conceit  when  he  cannot  brino;  forth  a  right 
[word;  the  fifth  is  maMii?efi-rf/iwii,  when  a  fellow  will  weep  for 
f  kindness  in  the  midst  of  his  drinii,  and  kiss  you,  saying, '  By- 
God  !  captain,  I  love  thee  ;  go  thy  ways,  thou  dost  not  think 
D  oilen  of  me  as  I  do  of  thee :  I  would  (if  it  pleased  God)  I 
(ijconld  not  lure  thee  so  well  as  I  do,'    and  then  he  puts  his 
n  his  eye  and  cries.     The  sixth  is  martvn-drunk,  when 
W^  man  is  dininu,  and  drinks  himself   sober  ere  he  stir ;    the 
seventh  is  ^oai-'dmnk,  when  in  his  drunkcnneea  he  hath  no 
Pmind  but  on  lechery.      The  eighth  is  fox-drunh,  when  be  is 
Berafty-drunk,  as  many  of  the  Dutchmen  be,  which  will  never 

(  "  Tffo  Boota  of  EpiEraoia  aad  Epi- 
D  an  acce^ited  one  of  diaX  Ayy. 
anthed  Dronknrde;,  wherin  Uib  fowls 

pjLbutse  of  cammcn  iaao«sms  and  qosffiog  vitii  hartre  Draii^ht«8  ie  hmtcstlis 

I  BdmosisliGJ."    By  GeoiSB  Qasooigae,  Ewiniur.     157li. 
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bargain  but  when  they  are  drunk.  All  thve  tpseiex,  and 
more,  I  have  seen  practised  in  one  eompnn^a(o;ieKi7(tnj';  when 
I  liave  been  permitted  to  remain  sober  amongst  them  onlyto 
note  their  several  humours."  These  beast-drunkards  ara 
(iharacterJECd  in  a  frontispiece  to  a  curious  tract  on  Drunken- 
neas  where  the  men  are  represented  with  the  heads  of  apes, 
gwine,  &e.  &c. 

A  new  era  in  this  history  of  our  drinkinjf -parties  ooeurred 
about  the  time  of  the  Eestoration,  when  politics  heated  their 
wine,  and  drunkenness  and  loyalty  became  more  closely  con- 
nected. As  the  puritanic  coldness  wore  off,  the  people  were 
perpetually,  in  1650,  warmed  in  drinking  the  king's  health  ou' 
their  knees  ;  and,  among  various  kinds  of  "i-anting  cavalier- 
ism,''  the  cavaliers  during  Cromwell's  usurpation  usually  put 
a  crumb  of  bread  into  their  glass,  and  before  they  drank  it  o^ 
with  cautious  anthiguity  exclaimed,  "God  send  this  eram 
well  down!"  which  by  the  way  preservestbeortho&pyof  that 
extraordiuary  man's  name,  and  may  be  added  to  the  instances 
adduced  in  our  present  volume  "On  the  orthogmpby  of 
proper  names."  We  have  a  curious  account  of  a  drunken 
bout  by  some  royalists,  told  by  Whitelocke  in  his  Memorials, 
It  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  drinking-])arty  of  Catiline: 
they  mingled  their  own  blood  with  their  wine.*  After  the 
Kestoration,  Burnet  complains  of  the  excess  of  convivial  loy- 
alty. "Drinking  the  king's  health  was  set  up  by  too  many 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  loyalty,  and  drew  many  into  great 
excess  alter  his  majesty's  restoration. "f 


LITEEABY  ANECDOTES. 

A  wniTBK  of  penetration  sees  connesions  in  literary  anecdotes 
■which  are  not  immediately  perceived  by  others :  in  his  hands 
anecdotes,  even  should  tiiey  be  familiar  to  us,  ai^i  susceptiLile 

*  I  ahAlI  preserve  the  starj  in  ihs  words  of  Whiteloclie  ;  it  van  aome- 
tliiiig  ladicrons,  as  well  as  terriRc. 

"  From  Eerkehire  (in  May,  16G0)  that  five  drnnliitrJs  ngreetl  to  drink 
tliflkiog'H  liealtli  in  th^  falmd,  and  that  each  of  tbaiu  shoDld  cut  off  a~ 
piffta  of  bis  hnttock,  and  fry  it  opon  the  ^idirop,  which  was  dona  lijr  foor' 
of  them,  of  whom  one  did  hloed  ho  eieeedingij-,  tliat  they  were  iiiin  to  eeni 
for  a  chirurgeon,  and  so  were  discoTeied.  'i'be  wife  of  one  of  them  hearing 
thnt  her  hoEbaad  was  amongst  them,  came  to  the  roDm,  and  taking  up  a 
pair  of  tongs  laid  about  her,  and  ao  aaved  the  euttiog  of  her  husband's 
llesh." — W/iifeliKkc'n  Mtmorlati,  p.  453,  BocoDd  edition. 

t  Boniet'a  Life  of  Sir  Matbhew  Hale. 
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I  of  dedactions  and  inferences,  which  bBcome  novel  and  impor- 
rtent  truths.  Facta  of  themselves  are  barren;  it  is  when 
L  these  taota  pass  through  reflections,  and  become  interwoven 
[  with  OUT  fciilings,  or  our  reasonings,  that  they  are  the  flnt^t 
I  jIluEtrationB ;  that  they  assume  the  dignity  of  "philosophy 
r  teaching  by  example ;"  that,  in  the  moral  world,  tbey  are 
what  the  wise  system  of  Bacon  inculcated  in  the  natural 
knowledge  deduced  from  experiments  ;  the  study  of  nature  in 
her  operations.  "  When  examples  are  pointed  out  to  us," 
says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  there  ia  a  bind  of  appeal,  with  which 

I  we  are  flattered,  made  to  our  senses,  as  well  as  to  our  imder- 
Btnudin^.  The  instruction  cornea  then  from  our  authority ; 
we  yield  to  fact,  when  we  resist  speculation." 
For  this  reason,  writers  and  artista  should,  among  theic 
recreations,  be  forming  a  constant  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  their  departed  kindred.  In  literary  biography  a  man 
of  genius  always  finds  something  which  relates  to  himself. 
The  studies  of  artiste  have  a  gi-eat  uniformity,  and  their  habits 
of  life  are  monotonous.  They  have  all  the  same  difficulties  to 
encounter,  altJiough  they  do  not  all  meet  with  the  same 
glory.  How  many  secrets  may  the  man  of  genius  learn  from 
literary  anecdotes  I  important  seeretg,  which  his  Iriends  will 
not  convey  to  him.  He  traces  the  efiects  of  similar  studies ; 
Warned  sometimes  by  failures,  and  often  animated  by  watching 
the  ineipient  and  shadowy  attempts  which  closed  in  a  great 
work.  From  one  he  learns  in  what  manner  he  planned  and 
corrected ;  from  another  he  may  overcome  those  obstacles 
which,  perhaps,  at  that  very  moment  make  him  rise  in  despair 
from  his  oivn  unfinished  labour.  What  perhaps  be  had  ia 
;Tain  desired  to  know  for  half  his  life  is  revealed  to  him  by  a 
literary  anecdote ;  and  thus  the  amusements  of  indolent  hours 
may  impart  the  vigour  of  study;  as  we  find  sometimes  in 
"le  fruit  WB  have  taken  for  pleasure  the  medicine  which  restores 
'I  health.  How  auperSeial  is  that  cry  of  some  impertinent 
■  jnded  geniuses  of  these  times  who  affect  to  exclaim, 
fe  me  no  anecdotes  of  an  author,  but  give  me  his  works!" 
Z  have  often  found  the  anecdotes  more  interesting  than  the 
fvorks. 

Dr.  Johnson  devoted  one  of  his  periodical  papers  to  a  defence 

WvX  anecdotes,  and  expresses  himself  thus  on  cei-tain  collectors 

■'of  anecdotes :  '■  They  are  not  always  so  liappyas  to  select  the 

Dst  important.     I  know  not  well  what  advantage  posterity 

a  receive  Irom  the  only  circumstance  by  which  Tiokell  has 


dHtingmahed  Additon  from  the  rest  of  marikind, — thei'»wj»- 
larily  of  his  puhe ;  nor  can  I  t!iink  myself  overpaid  for  the 
time  Biient  in  reading  the  life  of  Malherbe,  by  being  enaUe^' 
to  relate,  aflcT  the  lenmed  biographer,  that  Malherhe  had  two- 
predominant  opinions ;  one,  that  the  looseness  of  a  ein^e'  > 
woman  might  destroy  all  her  boast  of  ancient  descent ;  ttie'  ' 
other,  that  French  beggars  made  use,  very  improperly  aad: 
barbarously,  of  the  phrase  noble  gentlemen,  because  either' 
word  included  the  sense  of  both." 

These  just  observations  may,  perhaps,  be  further  illustrated 
by  the  following  notices.  Dr.  J.  Warton  has  informed  tb« 
world  that  many  ofourpoetx  have  been  handsome.  This.eer-' 
tainly,  neither  concerns  the  world,  nor  the  clas»  of  poet«.  It 
b  trhling  to  tell  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  "to 
cut  hia  naiU  to  the  qmek."  lam  not  much  gratified  \>j 
bring  informed,  that  Men^e  wore  agreater  number  of  stock' 
ings  than  any  other  person,  excepting'  one,  whose  name  I 
have  really  forgotten.  The  biographer  of  Cujas,  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  says  that  two  things  were  remarkable  of  this  scholar. 
The  first,  that  he  studied  on  the  floor,  lying  prostrate  cm  a 
carpet,  with  his  books  about  him ;  and,  secondly,  that  hia 
perspiration  exhaled  an  agreeable  smell,  which  he  used  to  in- 
I'orra  his  friends  he  had  in  common  with  Alexander  the  Great  t 
This  admirable  biographer  should  have  told  us  whether  he 
fretiiiently  turned  Irom  his  very  uneasy  attitude.  Someho^ 
informs  us,  that  Gruy  Patin  resembled  Cicero,  whose  statue 
is  presei'ved  at  Rome ;  on  which  he  enters  into  a  comparison 
of  Patin  with  Cicero ;  but  a  man  may  resemble  a  statue  of 
Cicera,  and  yet  not  be  Cicero.  Ballet  loads  his  life  of  Des- 
cartes with  a  thousand  minutiie,  which  less  disgrace  the  phi-, 
loaopher  than  the  biographer.  Was  it  worth  informing  the 
pnblic,  that  Descartes  was  very  particular  about  his  w^s; 
tliat  he  had  them  manufactured  at  Paris  ;  and  that  he  ^ways 
kept  lour  ?  That  he  wore  green  taffety  in  France :  but  that 
in  Holland  he  quitted  taffety  for  cloth ;  and  that  he  was  fond 
of  omelets  of  ^gs  ? 

It  is  an  odd  observation  of  Clarendon  in  his  own  life,  that 
"  Mr.  Chiliingworth  was  of  a  stature  little  superior  to  Mr. 
Bales ;  and  it  teas  an  age  m  which  there  mere  many  great  and 

mderful  «ien  ofviLkT  size."     Lord  Falkland,  formerly  Sip 
Lucius  Carey,  was  of  a  low  stature,  and  smaller  than  most 
;  and  of  Sidney  Godolphin,  "  There  was  never  so  great  a 
mind  and  spirit  contained  in  so  little  room;  so  that  Lord 
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Falkland  used  to  ray  merrily,  that  he  thought  it  was  a  great 
ingredient  in  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Godolpliin,  that  he  was 
pleased  to  be  found  in  his  compaoy  wliere  he  whs  the  properer 
man."  This  inrelevaot  oUservation  of  Lord  Clarendon  is  an 
instance  where  &  great  mind  will  sometimes  draw  inferences 
from  accidental  coincidenees,  and  cstablieh  them  into  a  general 
ptia(U|)le;  ad  if  the  email  size  of  the  men  had  even  the  re- 
motflBt  connexion  with  their  genius  and  their  virtuee.  Per- 
haps, too,  there  was  in  this  a  tincture  of  the  auperstitiona  of 
ttui  times:  whatever  it  was,  tho  fact  ought  not  to  have  de- 
graded the  truth  and  dignity  of  historical  narrative.  We 
have  writers  who  eamiot  discover  the  pai'ticulara  which  cha- 
racterise THE  Man- — their  souls,  like  damp  gunpowder,  cannot 
ignite  with  the  aparic  when  it  falls  on  them. 

Yet  of  anecdotes  which  appear  trifling,  something  may  he 
alleged  in  their  defence.  It  is  certainly  safer  for  some  writers 
to  gjve  us  all  they  know,  than  to  try  their  diseemment  for 
K^ecttoQ.  Let  us  sometimes  recollect,  that  the  page  over 
which  we  toil  will  probahly  furnish  materials  for  authors  of 
b&ppier  talents.  I  would  rather  have  a  Birch,  or  a  Hawkins, 
appear  heavy,  cold,  and  prolix,  than  that  anything  material 
vluch  Goncernii  a  Tillotson,  or  a  Johnsoo,  should  he  lost.  It 
must.ajao  be  confessed,  that  an  anecdote,  or  a  circumstance, 
which  may  appear  inconsequential  to  a  reader,  may  bear  some 
lemote  or  latent  connexion :  a  biographer  who  has  long  con- 
templated the  character  he  records,  sees  many  connexions 
which  escape  an  ordinary  reader.  Kippis,  in  closing  the  life 
of  the  diligent  Dr.  Birch,  has,  from  his  own  experience,  no 
doubt,  formed  an  apology  for  that  minute  research,  which 
sonic  have  thought  this  writer  carried  to  .eicess.  "  It  may 
be  alleged  iu  our  author's  iavour,  that  a  man  who  has  a  deep 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  a  subject,  often  sees  a  con- 
nexion and  importance  in  some  smaller  circumstances,  which 
may  not  immediately  be  discei'ned  hy  others ;  and,  on  that 
account,  may  have  reasons  for  inserting  them,  that  will 
escape  the  notice  of  superficial  minds." 


CONDEMNED  P0ET3. 

I  FLATTEB  myself  that  those  readers  who  have  taken  any 
interest  in  my  volume  have  not  conceived  me  to  have  been 
deficient  in  the  elevated  feehng  which,  from  early  lUe,  I  have 
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preserved  for  the  great  literary  character:  if  timeweakm  our  I 
enthusiaem,  it  is  the  coldness  of  a^  which  creeps  on  us,  bt^  ( 

eiple  is  unalterable  wbiuh  insjSired  the  svmpothyi 
Who  willnotvenerate  those  master-Kpirits"  whose  PCBuaBSD 
LABOuns  advance  the  good  of  mankind,"  and  those  BODEB  \ 
which  are  "  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  niaster-Bpirit,  in 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  bejond  life  ?"    But.ib 
has  happened  that  I  have  more  than  once  incurred  the  ce&* 
sure  of  the  inconsiderate  and  the  tasteless,  for  attemptJn^  to 
sepai-ate  those  writers  who  esist  in  a  state  of  perpetual  illo* 
sion ;  wbo  live  on  querulously,  which  is  an'evil  for  themseltea,    J 
and  to  no  purpose  of  life,  which  is  an  evil  to  others.     I  hava  J 
been  blamed  for  exemplifying  "the  illuBions  of  writefs   ia  | 
verse,"*  by  the  remarkable  case  of  Percival  Stockdale.t  who,   i 
after  a  condemned  silence  of  nearly  half  a  century,  like  8  viva- 
cious  spectre  throwing  aside  his  shroud  in  gmety,  came  for- 
ward, a  venerable  man  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  assure  us  oi 
the  immortality  of  one  of  the  worst  poets  of  his  age ;  and  foe 
this_  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  which  only  proved,  that  wheit 
authors  are  troubled  with  a  literary  hallucination,  and  possess 
the  unhappy  talent  of  reasoning  in  their  madness,  a  little 
mllery,  if  it  cannot  cure,  may  serve  at  least  as  a  salutary 
regimen. 

I  sh»ll  illustrate  the  case  of  condemned  authors  who  will 
still  be  pleading  after  their  trials,  by  a  foreign  dramatic 
writer.  Among  those  incorrigible  murmurers  at  public  jus- 
tice, not  theleasteitraorJinary  was  aM.PeyrauddoBeaussoI, 
who,  in  1775,  had  a  tragedy.  Lea  Arsacides,  in  six  acts, 
printed,  "  not  as  it  was  acted,"  as  Fielding  says  on  the  title-  -■ 


eofhi 


hut" 


sitw 


In  a  preface,  this  Sir  Fretful,  more  inimitable  than  ' 
that  original,  with  all  the  gravity  of  an  hlst-orical  narrative, 
details  the  public  conspiracy;  and  with  all  the  pathetic 
touches  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  the  agonies  of  his  literary. 

He  declares  that  it  is  absurd  to  condemn  a  piece  which ; 
they  can  only  know  by  the  title,  for  heard  it  had  never 
been !  And  yet  he  observes,  with  inGuite  naivete,  "  ily 
piece  is  as  generally  condemned  as  if  the  world  had  it  all  by  . 

One  of  the  great  objections  against  this  tntgedy  was  its 
*  Calamines  ot  Authora,  toI.  ii.  p.  313. 
t  It  first  appeutd  id  ■  Tevieir  of  bii  "  Uemoiis.'' 


lonstrous  plan  -of  sis  acts  ;  tliia  innovation  did  not  lean  to- 
P*ards  improvement  in  thu  minds  of  those  wlio  had  endured 
■  the  long  Bufierings  of  tragedies  of  the  accepted  eize.  But  the 
authoi-  offers  some  solemn  reasons  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  six  aota  were  so  far  from  being  too  many,  that  tbc  piece 
had  been  more  perfect  with  a  seventh  !  M.  de  Beaussol  had, 
perhaps,  been  happy  to  have  known,  that  other  dramatists 
have  considered  that  the  usual  restrictions  are  detrimental  to 
a  grand  genius.  Nat.  Lee,  ^vhen  in  Bedlam,  wrote  a  play  in 
twenty-five  acts. 

Our  phitosophical  dramatist,  from  the  ooaatituent  prinei- 
pleg  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  physical  powers  of  man, 
swid  the  French  nation  more  particularly,  deduces  the  origin 
—irfthe  suhlime,  and  the  faculty  of  attention.  The  plan  of  his 
"toagedy  is  agreeable  to  these  principles :  Monarchs,  Queens, 
ind  Rivals,  and  every  class  of  men;  it  is  therefore  grand! 
tad  the  acts  can  be  listened  to,  and  therefore  it;  is  not  too 
sag  the  Itigh  opinion  that  he  had  formed  of  Ijuman 
nature  and  the  Frencti  people,  which  at  once  terri&ed  and  ex- 
arited  him  to  finish  a  ti-agedy,  which,  he  modestly  adds,  "  may 
hnot  have  the  merit  of  any  single  one ;  but  which  one  day 
till  he    discovei-ed    to    include    the    labour    bestowed  on 

-  No  great  work  Wiis  ever  produced  without  a  grand  plan. 
_"  Some  critics,"  says  our  author,  "  have  ventured  to  assert 
that  my  six;  acts  may  easily  be  reduced  to  the  usual  five, 
without  injmy  to  the  conduct  of  the  fable."    To  replytothia 
required  a  complete  analysis  of  the  tr^;edy,  which,  having 
been  found  more  voluminous  than  the  tragedy  itself,  ho  con- 
siderately "  published  separately."     It  would  be  curious  to 
Bflcertain  whether  a  single  copy  of  the  analysis  of  a  con- 
demned tragedy  was  ever  sold.     And  yet  this  critical  atialysis 
as  such  an  admirable  and  demonstrative  criticism,  that  the 
ithqr  assures  us  that  it  proved  the  absolute  impossibility, 
d  the  most  absolute  too,"  that  his  piece  could  not  sufl'er 
I  slightest  curtailment.      It  demonstrated  more — that 
a  gradation  and  the  development  of  interest  required  ne- 
rily  geoeK  acts  !  but,  from  dread  of  carrying  this  inaova- 
o  far,  the  author  omitted  one  act,  which  passed  behind 
i  !*  but  which  ought  to  have  come  in  between  the 

e  •smAa  are,  "Uiie  demiie  la  BoSoe."  I  am  not  anre  of  the 
;,  but  ILQ  AH  behind  Ike  icena  would  be  peifeutl;  in  character 
Is  dramntic  hiU'cL 
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fifth  »inl  sixth  I     Auother  point  is  proved,  that  the  atteidaon 

or  til  (ludience,  the  physicul  powtra  of  inan,  cnn  he  kept  np 
with  interest  much  longer  than  has  t>ean  calcultittd  ;  thst  his 
pict-fl  only  takes  up  two  hours  and  thwe  quait«rs,  or  thTee 
hours  at  moat,  if  some  of  tbo  most  impassioned  parts  were 
hut  dechiimed  rapidly.* 

Now  we  come  to  the  history  of  all  the  diaastors  wfaioh 
happened  at  the  acting  of  this  tragedy.  "  How  can  peutd« 
complain  that  my  pieoe  is  tedious,  when,  after  tlio  tirst  act, 
they  would  never  hsten  ten  minutes  to  it  ?  Wliy  did  they 
attend  to  the  first  soenes,  and  even  applaud  one  V  Lot  me 
not  be  told,  heoause  these  were  sublime,  and  commiuid>xl  th» 
respect  of  the  cahal  raised  against  it;  because  there  are 
other  scenes  far  more  sublime  in  the  piece,  which  they  per- 
petually interrupted.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  they  pitched 
upon  the  scene  of  the  sacriKce  oi'  Volgesie,  as  one  of  tlio  most 
tedious  ? — ^the  scene  of  Volgesie,  which  is  the  finest  in  my 
piece  J  not  a  verse,  not  a  word  in  it,  can  be  omitted !  t  Every- 
thing tends  towfiiMls  the  catastrophe ;  and  it  reads  iu  the 
olosct  as  well  as  it  would  affect  us  on  the  stage-  I  was  not, 
however,  astonished  at  this ;  what  men  hear,  and  do  not  un- 
derstand, is  always  tedious  ;  and  it  was  recited  in  so  shocking 
a  tone  by  the  actress,  who,  not  having  entirely  recovered 
from  a  fit  of  illness,  was  flmried  hy  the  tumult  of  the  audience. 
She  declaimed  in  a  twanging  tone  like  psalm-singing;  so 
that  the  audience  could  not  hear,  among  the  fatiguing  discordT 
ances  (he  means  their  own  hissing),  nor  separate  the  thoughts 
»nd  words  from  the  full  chant  which  accompanied  them. 
They  objected  perpetually  to  the  use  of  the  word  Madame 
between  two  female  rivals,  as  too  comic ;  one  of  the  pit, 
when  an  actress  said  Madame,  cried  out  '  Say  Frineesse  /' 
Thia  disconcerted  the  actress.  They  also  objected  to  the 
words  Apropos  and  mal-apropos.  Yet,  after  all,  how  oM 
there  too  many  Madames  in  the  piece,  since  they  do  noli 

*  The  exaat  reBBoniiig  of  Sir  Fretfnl,  in  Uib  Cnlie,  when  Mrs.  Dauglo 
thought  his  pi«oe  "rather  too  lutij,"  while  he  [ituves  hia  plajr  wus  "» 
iBiiiiirkalilyBhortpU)'.''— "The  fu-Btoreuirg. Toucan  niinre  mu -three  hours 
and  u  lialf,  Til  imdBrtitke  to  retut  yon  the  nhole,  fron  bcginuing  to  end, 
with  the  prolDgae  and  epilog^^i  ""^  nlluv  time  tit  (lie  music  between  Use 
nets.    Tha  wateh  here,  70U  know,  is  the  oritio," 

t  Again,  Sir  Fretfnl;  when  Dangle  "renlnrea  to  enggoBt  tliat  the  inte- 
rest  rather  fells  off  in  U:o  fiftli  act;" — "  Eisea,  I  beliert  jon  mean,  air." 
— "No,  I  don't,  upon  my  word, " — "Tea,  jm,  jou  do,  npon  nij  sonl ;  it 
ctrtaiulj  don't  &1I  off;  no,  no,  it  dont  Wl  off." 
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amount  to  forty-aix  in  the  course  of  forty-four  scenes  ?  Of 
these,  liowever,  I  have  erased  hull'" 

This  historian  of  his  own  wrong-headedness  proceeds,  with 
the  simplioitj  of  this  narrative,  to  describe  the  hubbub. 
"  Thua  it  was  irapossihlo  to  connect  what  they  were  hear- 
ig  with  what  they  had  heard.     In  the  short  intervals  of 
lence,  the  actors,  who,  during  the  tumult,  forgot  their  cha- 
racters, tried  with  difficulty  to  recover  their  conception.     The 
coiiBpirators  were  prepared  to  a  man ;  not  only  in  their  head, 
but  some  with  written   notes   had    their  watchwords,  to 
set  their  party  a-going.     They  eeomed  to  act  with  the  most 
eitraordinary  coueert ;  they  seemed  to  know  the  exact  moment 
when  tbey  were  to  give  the  word,   and  drown,   in  their 
hurly-burly,  tbe  voice  of  the  actor,  who  had  a  passionata 
part  to  declaim,  and  thus  break  the  connexion  between  the 
qieakera.    All  this  produced  so  complete  aa  effect,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  actors  themselves  had  been  of  the  conspiracy, 
BO  will'ul  and  ho  active  was  the  execution  of  the  plot.    It  was 
particularly  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  act.s  that  the  cabal  was 
most  outrageous ;  they  knew  these  were  the  most  beautiful, 
and  deserved  particular  attention.     Such  a  humming;  arose, 
that  the  actors  seemed  to  have  had  their  heads  turned ;  some 
their  voice,  some  declaimed  at  random,  the  prompter  in 
in  cried  out,  nothing  was  heard,  and  everything  was  said; 
I  actor,  who  could  not  hear  the  catch-word,  remained  dis- 
tcerted  aud  sileut ;  the  whole  was  broken,  wrong  and  right; 
all  Hebrew.     Nor  was  this  ail;  the  actors  behind  the 
ifero  terrified,  and  they  either  came  forwajJs  trembling, 
only  watching  the  signa  of  their  brother  actors,  or  would 
intiire  to  show  themselves.     The  machinist  only,  with 
Bc^iu-shiiters,  who  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  late 
my  piece,  was  tranquil  and  attentive  to  his   duty,  to 

Siroduco  ft  fine  effect.  Alter  the  hnrly-burly  was  over,  he 
eft  tbe  actors  mute  with  their  arms  ei'ossed.  He  opened  the 
scenery  !  and  uot  an  actor  could  enter  on  it !  The  pit,  more 
clamorous  than  ever,  would  not  suffer  the  denouement !  Such 
was  the  conduct,  and  such  the  intrepidity,  of  the  army  em- 
ployed to  besiege  the  Araaeiiet!  Such  was  the  cause  of  that 
iMCasation  of  tediousness  made  against  a  driuna,  which  has 
most  evidently  the  contrary  defect !" 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  damned  dramatist,  written  by  him- 
"  with  a  truth  and  simplicity  worthy  of  a  happier  fate.     It 
admirable  to  see  a  man,  who  was  himself  so  deeply  involved 
z2 
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in  the  event,  preserve  the  observing  calmnGsB  which  eoul 
(liacover  the  minutest  occurrence ;  and,  allowing  for  hia  \ 
ticular  conception  of  tho  oau&e,  detailmg  tliem  with  the  moat 
rigid  veracity.  This  author  was  nnquestioDably  a  man  of  the 
most  honourahle  probity,  and  not  destitute  of  intellectual 
abihty ;  but  he  muat  serve  as  an  useful  eiample  of  that 
wrong-headed  nature  in  some  men,  which  has  produce' 
BO  many  "  Abbots  of  Unreason "  in  society,  whom  it  i 
in  vain  to  convince  by  a  reciprocation  of  arguments ;  wh_^^ 
assuming  false  principles,  act  rightly  according  to  themselves] 
a  sort  of  rational  lunacy,  which,  when  it  discovers  itself  in 
politics  and  religion,  and  in  the  more  common  affairs  of  lif^ 
has  produced  the  moat  unhappy  eifects  j  hut  this  fanaticisni, 
when  confined  to  poetry,  only  amuses  us  with  the  ludicrous.; 
and,  in  the  persons  of  Monsieur  de  Beaussol,  and  of  Percival 
Stockdale,  may  offer  some  very  fortunate  self-reoolleetiona  in: 
that  "  Calamity  of  Authors "  which  I  have  cdled  " 
Illusions  of  'Writers  in  VerBe." 


ACAJOU  AND  ZIEPHILB. 

Ab  a  literary  curiosity,  and  as  a  supplemental  anecdote  to  thd 
article  of  Prefaces,*  I  cannot  pass  over  the  suppressed  pro- 
feee  to  the  "  Acajou  et  Zirphile"  of  Du  Clos,  which  of  itself 
is.aJmoat  a  singular  instance  of  hardy  ingenuity,  in 
dress  to  the  public. 

This  single  volume  is  one  of  the  most  whimsical  of  fairy 
talcs,  and  an  amusing  satire  originating  in  an  odd  oircum- 
stance.  Count  Tessin,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  France,  had  a  number  of  grotesque  designs  made  by  Bou- 
cher, the  king's  painter,  and  engraved  by  the  first  artista, 
Tlie  last  plate  had  just  been  finished  when  the  Count  w  ' 
recalled,  and  appointed  Prime  Minister  and  Governor  to  tl 
Crown  Prince,  a  place  ho  filled  with  great  Iiouour;  and' 
emulation  of  Fenelon,  composed  letters  on  the  education  o' 
Prince,  which  have  been  translated.  He  left  behind  him 
Prance  all  the  plates  in  the  hands  of  Boucher,  who,  havii 
shown  them  to  Du  Clos  for  their  singular  invention, 
grutted  that  he  had  bestowed  so  much  fancy  on  a  fairy 
which  was  not  to  he  had :  Du  Clos,  to  relieve  his  regrets, 


!e  ajitt,  Tol.i  p,  71. 
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ofltred  to  invent  a.  tale  to  correspond  with  these  gi-otesi^Ha 
subjects.  This  seemed  not  a  Uttle  difficult,  in  the  first 
plate,  the  tiuthop  appears  in  his  moming-gown,  writing  in  his 
Btudy,  surrounded  by  apes,  rats,  butterflies,  and  amoke.  In 
another,  a  Prince  ia  drest  in  the  French  costume  of  17iO, 
strolling  fnll  of  thought  "  in  the  shady  walk  of  ideas."  In. 
a  third  plate,  the  Prince  is  conversing  with  a.  fairy  who  rises 
out  of  a  gooseberry  which  he  has  plucked:  two  dwarfs,  dis- 
covered in  another  gooseberry,  give  a  sharp  fillip  to  the 
Prince,  who  seems  much  embarrassed  by  their  tiny  mali- 
dousness.  In  another  walk  he  eats  an  apricot,  which  opens 
with  the  most  beautiful  of  faces,  a  little  melancholy,  and 
leaning  on  one  aide.  In  another  print,  he  finds  the  body  of 
his  lovely  face  and  the  hands,  and  he  adroitly  joins  them  to- 
gether, Such  was  the  set  of  these  incomprehensible  and  capri- 
cious inventions,  which  the  lighter  fam^andingenuity  of  Du 
Clos  converted  into  a  fairy  story,  full  of  pleasantry  and  satire.* 
Among  the  novelties  of  this  small  volume,  not  the  least 
^  remarkable  is  the  dedication  of  this  fairy  romance  to  the 
I  public,  which  eioited  great  attention,  and  charmed  and  pro- 
1  Toked  our  author's  fickle  patron.  Du  Clos  here  openly  ridi- 
r  oulcB,  and  dares  his  protector  and  bis  judge.  This  hazai'doua 
attack  was  sueceaaful,  and  the  author  soon  acq^uired  the  re- 
putation which  he  alterwards  maintained,  of  being  a  writer 
who  little  respected  the  common  prejudices  of  the  world. 
Freron  replied  by  a  long  criticism,  entitled  "Kfiponse  du 
Public  ib  I'Auteur  d' Acajou ;"  but  its  severity  was  not  dis- 
covered in  its  length ;  bo  that  the  public,  who  had  been  sa 
keenly  ridiculed,  and  so  hardily  braved  in  the  light  and 
sparkling  page  of  the  haughty  Du  Clos,  preferred  the  caustic 
truths  and  the  pleasant  insult. 

In  this  "Epistle  to  the  Public,"  the  author  informs  us 
that,  "  excited  by  example,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  ho 
had  often  witnessed,  he  designed  to  write  a  piece  of  non- 
sense.    He  was  only  embarrasBed  by  the  choice  of  subject. 
Polities,  Morals,  and  Literature,  were  equally  the  same  to 
^me:  but  I  found,  strange  to  say,  all  these  matters  pre-occu- 
\  by  persons  who  seem  to  have  laboured  with  the  same 
I  found  silly  things  in  all  kinds,  and  I  saw  myself 
r  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  reasonable  ones  to  be- 
:  singular  ;  so  that  I  do  not  yet  despair  that  we  may  one 
*  The  plates  of  the  origiaaj  ediUoa  are  in  the  qaarto  form  ;  the;  1ieit« 
n  pwrlj  reduced  in  tbe  cammon  editioaa  in  twelvin. 
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d^  discover  tnitli,  when  we  shall  have  eshaoated  all 

"  I  first  proposed  to  write  down  aU  erudition,  to  show  tl 
fifeedom  and  independence  of  genias,  whose  fertility  is 
as  not  to  require  borrowing  anything  from  foreign  so 
but  I  observed  that  this  had  sunk  into  a  mero  eommonplac  ^ 
trite  and  trivial,  invented  by  indolence,  adopted  by  ignoranofl 
and  which  adds  nothing  to  genius. 

"  Mathematics,  which  has  suoceeded  to  erudition,  begins  tj 
be  unfnBhionable ;  we  know  at  present  indeed  that  c 
be  as  great  a  dizzard  in  resolving  a  problem  as  in  restorino;  a 
reading.  Everything  is  compatible  with  genius,  but  nothing 
can  give  it. 

"  For  the  hel  esprit,  so  much  envied,  so  much  sought  after, 
it  is  almost  as  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  it,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
attain.  Thus  the  scholar  is  contemned,  the  matheraatieian 
tires,  the  man  of  wit  and  genius  is  hissed.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?" 

Having  told  the  whimsical  origin  of  this  tale,  Du  ( 
continues :  "  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Public,  if  j 
prove  of  my  design ;  however,  it  appears  to  me  ridiculoiri 
enough  to  deserve  your  favour ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  M 
friend,  you  appear  to  unite  all  the  stages  of  human  life,  onHf 
to  experience  all  their  croaa-aeeidents.  You  are  a  child  to  r 
after  trifles  ;  a  youth  when  driven  by  your  passions ; 
mature  age,  you  conclade  you  are  wise,  because  your  foUieJ 
are  of  a  more  solemn  nature,  for  you  grow  old  only  to  dote  (i 
to  talk  at  random,  to  act  without  design,  and  to  believe  yoi 
judge,  because  you  pronounce  sentence. 

"I  respect  you  greatly  ;  I  esteem  you  but  little;  you  s 
not  worthy  of  being  loved.     These  are  my  sentiments  i 
specting  you ;  if  you  insist  on  others  from  me,  in  that  caao,^ 
"  I  am, 
"Tour  most  humble  and  obedient  si 

The  caustic  pleasantry  of  this  "  Epistle  Dedicatory" 
considered  by  some  mawkish  critics  so  ofFciisive,  that  w 
the  editor  of  the  "Cabiaat  do  Fees,"  a  vast  collection  4 
fairy  tales,  republished  this  little  ptayfol  aitire  and  whimsii 
fancy-piece,   he  thought  proper  to  cancel  the    "Epistle! 
concluding  that  it  was  entirely  wanting  in  that  respect  wit 
which  the  public  ought  to  be  addressed !     This  editor,  of 
coui-se,  was  a  Frenchman :  we  view  him  in  the  ridiculous 
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attitude  of  mating  his  profound  Iraw,  and  expressing  all  this 
"  liigh  cougiduratiou"  (or  this  same  "  Piiblio,"  wliile,  with 
hia  ojiDra-hat  in  his  hand,  he  is  awaepiug  away  tho  most 
poignant  and  delectable  page  of  Acajou  and  Zirpliile. 


TOU  O'  BEDLAMS. 

Ike  histojT  of  a  race  of  singular  mendicants,  known  by  the 
xame  of  Tom  o'  Bedlams,  connects  itself  with  that  of  our 

faetry.  Not  only  will  they  live  with  oar  language,  since 
iiakspeare  haa  peqjetuated.  their  ojtistence,  but  they  them- 
selves appear  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  creating  a  species 
of  wild  I'antaafcie  poetry,  peculiar  to  our  nation. 

Bethlehem  Hospital  formed,  in  its  original  institution,  a 
contracted  and  penurious  charity  ;•  its  governors  eqod  dis- 
covered that  the  metropolis  furnished  them  with  more  luna- 
tics than  they  had  calculated  on ;  they  abo  required  from  the 
friends  of  the  patients  a  weekly  stipend,  besidea  clothing. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  to  record  in  the  history  of  human 
nature,  ttafc  when  one  of  theii'  original  regulations  prescribed 
t!:at  persons  who  put  in  patiunts  eliould  provide  their 
obthes,  it  was  soon  observed  that  tlie  poor  lunatics  were  fre- 
quently perishing  by  the  omission  of  this  slight  duty  from, 
those  former  Iricnds ;  so  soon  foi^otten  were  they  whom 
none  found  an  interest  to  recollect.  They  were  obliged  to 
open  contributions  to  pixivide  a  wardrobe.f 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  resources  of  tbe  Hospital, 
they  relieved  the  astablishment  by  frequently  discharging 
Lpatienfcs  whose  cure  might  be  very  equivocal.  Harmless 
lunatics  thrown  thus  into  the  world,  oflen  without  a  single 
friend,  wandered  about  the  country,  chanting  wild  ditties, 
and  wearing  a  fantastical  dress  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
charitable,  on  svhose  alms  they  lived,  Tiiey  had  a  kind  of 
foiluttie,  which  I  find  described  by  Handle  Holme  in  a 
and  extraordinary  work.  J 

*  The  eatablisliijient  Could  originally  aciMniniodate  no  mora  thnn  eix 
'.ica.  In  IGii,  the  nuiaher  hitd  onl;  iDcr^saed  to  forty-fonr  ;  and  the 
ling  hod  neiily  peciihed  for  wimt  ol  funds,  when  the  cit;  raised  a, 
aripfdon  and  repwred  it.  After  tlia  great  Gre,  tt  was  re-established  on 
ii  larger  scale  in  Moortietda. 

+  Stone's  "Snrrer  of  London,"  Book  i. 
"  The  Acadam;  of  Armorj,"  Book  ii.  c.  3,  p.  161.     This  is  a  sbign- 
ork,  where  the  wiiter  hw  coatriied  to  tnia  Uie  borrexi  saUjects  of 


"  The  Bedliim  liaa  a.  long  staff,  nnil  a  cow  or  ox-boru  by  I 
his  silk' ;  hh  clothing  raut»«tic  and  riiliculous ;  tor  b^iag'  a 
madman,  he  U  madly  decked  aud  drsGJjtd  all  over  with  rubiut 
(ribands),  feathers,  cuttings  of  clotli,  anil  wh»t  not,  to  makQj'l 
liiui  seem  a  madman,  or  one  distr.ietL'tl,  ulien  he  is  no  other  J 
than  a  wandering  and  disacmbling  linavL'."  Thia  writer  h 
points  out  one  of  the  grievances  resulting  from  licensing  Bveoifl 
harmless  lunatics  to  roam  about  the  country ;  for  a  set  of  ■ 
pretended  madmen,  called  "Abram  men,"  a  cant  term  toiJ^ 
certain  sturdy  rogues,  concealed  themselves  ia  their  costumeuM 
covered  the  country,  and  pleaded  the  privileged  denomination.  | 
when  detected  iu  their  depredations.* 

heraldry  iuto  an  GutertuiaiDg    EnejolopiediB,   cDDtauiitig  mncli   ctiriDiia   | 
knowledgo  on  iilmoat  orery  Bubject ;  but  this  foUo  mora  particnltirlj- 1: 
htbitE  tlie  most  oopiona  Tocabulnt?  of  old  EDglish  terma.     It  hgs  been  Eiiia 
tbAt  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  dopieB  extant  of  this  Teiy  rare  work, 
whirh  is  jjrohabl;  not  true.     [It  is  certajnly  nut  ai<iTect ;  tEiewoik  is,  how-'   I 
ever,  mre  and  Tnlunble.] 

*  In  that  curiouB  source  of  onr  domi^slii!  hiBtory,  the  "  EDgliBb  VilTimies'' 
of  Decker,  we  lind  n  lively  desoriptiDU  of  the  "  Abiam  cuve,"  or  Abram 
man,  the  impoBtor  who  personated  a  Tom  o'  Bedlam.     He  was  terribly 
diaguieed  vUh  bis  erotesque  rage,  bis  staff,  bta  knotted  hair,  and  vith  the 
inoro  disgusting  oonljivancea  to  excite  pity,  atQl  practised  Emong  «  class..  , 
of  onr  mendicnnta,  who,  in  tlieir  cant  langnage,  are  still  said  "to  sham  .J 
Ahraiiam."    This  impoator  was,  therefore,  as  suited  hia  purpose  ajid  iit»M 
place,  cipable  of  irorkiag  on  the  sympathy,  by  uttering  a  silly  maundiii^i  M 
or  demaading  of  charity,  or  terrifying  the  easy  fears  of  vomen,  childi«n,' .  J 
and  doQieatica,  as  he  wandered  np  aid  down  the  conntrj :  thej  refnaed 
nothing  to  a  being  who  was  as  terrific  to  them  aa  "Eobin  QoDd-fellDW," 
or  "Row-head  and  Bloody-boaea."    Thus,  as  Edgar  eipresaea it,  "some- 
times  with  lunatic  bans,  Bometimea  vith  prayers,"  tho  gestnnw  of  thit 
iiapoator  lera  "a  counterfeit  puppet-play:  they  came  with  ■  hollow 
noise,  whooping,  leaping,  gambolling,  wildly  dancing,  with  a  fieroe  or   \ 
distracted  look."    These  aturdy  mendieaats  were  called  "  Tom  of  Bedlam's'! 
hand  of  mad-cap»,"  or  "  Poor  Tom's  flocfc  of  wild  geese."    Decker  bas^ 
preaerTod  their  "Maund,"  or  begging — "Good  woiship  master,  bestoi^U 
your  reward  on  a  poor  man  that  bath  been  in  Bedlam  nithoot  Bishopagat^^ 
three  years,  four  months,  and  nine  daja,  andbeatow  one  piece  of  small  silverQ 
towards  hia  fees,  which  he  is  indebted  there,  of  3^  138.  7^''."  (or  to  aucli^ 
effect).  J 

Or,  "  Now  dame,  well  and  wisely,  what  will  you  give  poor  Tom  J  Ona  ] 
pound  of  your  sheep's-featherB  to  make  poor  Tom  a  blanket  ?  or  one  cuttiag 
of  your  sow's  aide,  no  bigger  than  my  arm  ;  orone  piece  of  your  salt  meat 
to  make  poor  Tom  a  Bbaring-hom  ;  or  one  cross  of  yoni  small  ailYer, 
tmiards  a,  pair  of  shoes  ;  well  and  wisely,  giive  poor  Tom  aa  old  sheet  to 
keep  him  ^m  the  cold ;  or  an  old  doublet  and  jerkin  of  my  master's  i 
weil  and  wisely,  God  save  the  king  and  hia  council."  Sncli  is  a  histoij"  J 
drawn  from  tbo  very  arehives  of  mendicity  and  impostnre ;  and  written  f 
perhaps  as  far  buck  aa  the  reign  of  James  the  First :  but  which  prevailed  I 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  first  obligingly  suggested  to  me  tliat 
these  roTiiig  lunatics  were  out-door  pensioners  of  Bedlam, 
sent  about  to  live  as  well  as  tbey  could  with  the  pittance 
granted  by  the  hospital. 

The  fidlest  account  that  I  have  obtained  of  these  singular 
peMons  is  drawn  frooi  a  manuscript  note  tranacribed  from 
Bome  of  Aubrey's  papers,  which  I  have  not  seen  printed. 

"Till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  Tom  o'  Bedlavis 

did  travel  about  the  country  ;  they  had  been  poor  distracted 

men,  that  had  been  put  into  Bedlam,  where  recovering  some 

Bobaniess,  they  were  hcentiated  to  go  a  begging ;  i.  e.,  they 

had  on  their  left  arm  an  ormilla,  an  iron  ring  for  the  aim, 

about  four  inches  long,  aa  printed  in  some  works.*     They 

could  not  got  it  off;  they  wore  about  their  necks  a  great  horn 

of  an  OS  in  a  string  or  bawdry,  which,  when  they  came  to  a 

'  bouse,  they  did  wind,  and  tbey  put  the  drink  given  to  them 

I  I  into  this  horn,  whereto  they  put  a  stopple.     Sinco  the  wara  I 

L  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  one  of  them."     The  civil 

r  wars,  probably,  cleared  the  country  of  all  sorts  of  vagabonds ; 

but  among  the  royalists  or  the  parliamentarians,  we  did  nob 

know  tliafc  in  their  rank  and  file  tlioy  had  so  mauy  Tom 

L  o'  Bedlams, 

I  I  have  now  to  explain  something  in  the  character  of  Edgar 
I  in  Lear,  on  which  the  oommentators  seem  to  have  inge- 
P.  Iiiously  blundered,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
I  TRoter  wLieb  Edgar  personates. 

f       Edgar,  in  wandering  about  the  country,  for  a  safe  disguise 

I    OBaumea  the  character  of  these  Tom  o'  Jieillams ;  he  thus 

doses  one  of  his  distracted  speeches — "  Poor  Tom,  Thy  horn 

I  ^  Mai  at  Elizabeth,   u  Shakapeare  im  sq  finely  Bbawo  in  liis  Edgar. 

f  jmserved  from  thdr  titter  penury,  but  such  vaa  the  mite  material  whioli 
I    Shalcapeare  has  worked  up  into  thsit  must  fnnciful  and  richest  rein  of  latire 

City,  vhich  parv^e«  the  character  of  tha  wandering  Edgar,  tormented 
"the foul  fiend"  wiien  he 

I  bsthonght 

,  To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  abapa 

.  That  ever  peanry,  in  contempt  of  man, 

I  Brought  near  to  beaet. 

[■  ind  the  poet  proceeds  with  a.  minnte  pietnia  of  "  Bedlam  beggars."     See 

f  Xcnr,  Act  ii.  Sc,  3. 

I        "  Aubrey's  information  is  perfectly  correct ;  for  tlose  impostorB  who 

[    tunised  t!ie  character  of  Tom  o'  Bedlams  for  their  own  nefarions  pnrpoeea 

f    vsad  to  have  a  mark  burnt  in  their  arms,  wliieb  they  stowed  aa  the  mark 

I    of  Bedlam.     "  The  English  ViUauIes"  of  Decker,  c  17.     1613. 
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it  dry!"  On  this  Johnson  ia  content  to  inform  ) 
"  men  that  Legged  imdor  jiretenec  of  lunaay  used  formerly  t 
carry  a  horn  and  blow  it  through  the  strei^ts."  Tliia  is  i ' 
explanation  of  Edgsr's  allusion  to  the  drynest  of  hie  hot 
Steeveus  adds  a.  faaciful  note,  that  Edgar  alludes  to  &p] 
verbial  expression.  Thy  horn  it  dry,  designed  to  express  tl 
a  man  had  said  all  he  could  say ;  and,  further,  Steevens  b' 
poses  that  Edgar  speaks  these  words  aside, 
been  quite  weary  of  Tom  o'  Bedlam's  pari,  and  could  r 
keep  it  up  any  longer,  The  reasons  of  all  this  conjectu 
tfriticism  are  a  curious  illustration  of  perverse  ingenuity 
Aubrey's  manuecript  note  has  ehown  us  that  the  Bedlam'^! 
horn  was  also  a  drinking-horn,  and  Edgar  closes  his  speech  ii 
the  perfection  of  the  assumed  character,  and  not  as  one  whc 
had  grown  weary  of  it,  by  making  the  mendicant  lunatio 
desirous  of  departing  trom  a  heath,  to  march,  ae  be  cries,  "  to 
wakes,  and  fairs,  and  market-towns — Poor  Tom !  thy  hura 
is  dry!"  as  more  likely  places  to  solicit  dms;  and  ha  u 
thinking  of  his  drink-money,  when  he  cries  that  "  kit  hot 
it  dry." 

An  itinerant  lunatic,  chanting  wild  ditties,  fancifully  attire* 
gay  with  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  yet  often  moaning  wit 
the  sorrows  of  a  troubled  man,  a  miiture  of  character  si 
once  grotesque  and  plaintive,  became  an  interesting  object  ti 
poetical  minds.  It  is  probable  that  the  character  of  Edgaf 
in  the  Xeur  of  Shakspeare,  first  introduced  the  hazardoa 
conception  into  the  poetical  world.  Poems  composed  i 
character  of  a  Tom  o'  Bedlam  appear  to  have  formed  t 
fashionable  class  of  poetry  among  the  wits ;  they  seem  i 
have  held  together  their  poetical  contests,  and  some  of  thea 
writers  became  celebrated  for  their  successful  efforts,  for  ol 
Izaak  Walton  mentions  a  "  Mr.  Wilham  Basse,  as  one  wl 
has  made  the  choice  songs  of  '  The  Hunter  in  his  carea 
and  of  'Tom  o'  Bedlam,'  and  many  others  of  note."  Bisho 
Percy,  in  his  "  Beliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  b 
preserved  six  of  what  he  calls  "  Mad  Songs,"  expressing  1: 
surprise  that  the  English  should  have  "  more  songs  an 
ballads  on  the  subject  of  madness  than  any  of  their  ueigi 
hours,"  for  such  are  not  found  in  the  collection  of  songs  c 
the  French,  Italian,  &e,,  and  nearly  insinnates,  for  thcircauil 
that  we  are  perhaps  more  liable  to  the  calamity  of  madne< 
than  other  nations.  This  superfluous  criticism  bad  I 
spared  had  that  elegant  collector  been  aware  of  the  e' 
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stance  which  had  produced  this  class  of  poems,  and  recol- 
lected the  more  ancient  original  in  the  Edgar  of  Shakspeare. 
Some  of  the  "Mad  Songs"  which  the  hishop  has  preserved 
are  of  too  modern  a  date  to  suit  the  title  of  his  work ;  being 
written  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  for  his  comedies  of  Don  Quixote. 
I  shall  preserve  one  of  mote  ancient  date,  fraught  with  all  the 
wild  spirit  of  this  peculiar  character.* 

This  poem  must  not  be  read  without  a  continued  reference 
to  the  personated  character.  Delirious  and  fantastic,  strokes 
of  sublime  imagination  are  mixed  with  familiar  comic  humour, 
a^d  even  degraded  by  the  cant  language ;  for  the  gipsy  habits 
of  life  of  these  "  Tom  o'  Bedlams"  had  confounded  them  with 
"the  progging  Abram  men."t  These  luckless  beings  are 
described  by  Decker  as  sometimes  exceeding  merry,  and  could 
do  nothing  but  sing  songs  fashioned  out  of  their  own  brains ; 
now  they  danced,  now  they  would  do  nothing  but  laugh  and 
weep,  or  were  dogged  and. sullen  both  in  look  and  speech. 
All  they  did,  all  they  sung,  was  alike  unconnected ;  indicative 
o£  the  desultory  and  rambling  wits  of  the  chanter. 

A    TOH-A-BEDLAM    SONa. 

From  the  hag  and  hnngry  gohlui 
That  into  rags  would  rend  ye, 

All  the  spirits  that  stand 

By  the  naked  man. 
In  the  book  of  moons  defend  ye ! 
That  of  your  five  sound  senses 
You  never  he  forsaken ; 

Nor  travel  from 

Yourselves  with  Tom 
Abroad,  to  beg  your  bacon. 

0H0RX7S. 

Nor  never  sbg  any  food  and  feeding, 
Money,  drink,  or  clothing; 

Come  dame  or  maid, 

Be  not  afraid. 
For  Tom  will  injure  nothing. 


*  I  discovered  the  present  in  a  very  scarce  collection,  entitled  "  Wit  and 
Drollery,"  1661  ;  an  edition,  however,  which  is  not  the  earliest  of  this  once 
fashionahle  miscellany. 

+  Harman,  in  his  curious  **  Caveat,  a  warning  for  Common  Cursitors, 
vulgarly  called  Vagabones,'*  1566,  describes  the  **  Abraham  Man"  as  a 
pretended  lunatic,  who  wandered  the  country  over,  soliciting  food  or  charity 
at  form-houses,  or  frightening  and  bullying  the  peasantry  for  the  same. 
They  described  themselves  as  cruelly  treated  in  Bedlam,  and  nearly  in  the 
words  of  Shakspear8*8  Edgar. 
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Of  thirty  bare  years  have  I 
Twice  twenty  been  enraged  j 

And  of  forty  been 

Three  times  fifteen 
In  darance  soundly  caged. 
In  the  lovely  lofts  of  Bedlam, 
In  stubble  soft  and  d||nty, 

Brave  bracelets  strong, 

Sweet  whips  ding,  dong, 
And  a  wholesome  hunger  plenty. 

With  a  thought  I  took  for  Maudlin, 
And  a  cruse  of  cockle  pottage. 

And  a  thing  thus — ^tall, 

Sky  bless  you  all, 
I  fell  into  this  dotage. 
I  slept  not  till  the  Conquest; 
Till  then  I  never  waked ; 

Till  the  roguish  boy 

Of  love  where  I  lay, 
Me  found,  and  stript  me  naked. 

"When  short  I  have  shorn  my  sow's  face. 
And  swigg'd  my  horned  barrel; 
In  an  oaken  inn 
Do  I  pawn  my  skin, 
As  a  suit  of  gilt  apparel. 
The  mom's  my  constant  mistress, 
And  the  lovely  owl  my  morrow ; 
The  flaming  drake, 
And  the  night-crow,  make 
Me  music,  to  my  sorrow. 

The  palsie  plagae  these  pounces, 
When  I  prig  your  pigs  or  pullen ; 

Your  culvers  take 

Or  mateless  make 
Your  chanticleer  and  sullen ; 
When  I  want  provant  with  JSvmj^hrey  I  sup, 
And  when  benighted, 

To  repose  in  Paul's, 

With  waking  souls 
I  never  am  affrighted. 

I  know  more  than  Apollo ; 
For,  oft  when  he  lies  sleeiung, 

I  behold  the  stars 

At  mortal  wars, 
And  the  rounded  welkin  weeping. 
The  moon  embraces  her  shepherd, 
And  the  Queen  of  Love  her  warrior; 

While  the  first  does  horn 

The  stars  of  the  mom, 
And  the  next  the  heavenly  farrier» 
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Wilh  a  bsiirt  of  fnriooa  fannies, 
■Wbereof  I  nm  ootnniiitiiler : 

With  a  burning  apear, 

And  a  horse  of  nir, 
To  tbe  wilderness  I  wander  ; 
With  a  knigliti  of  gliosu  nnd  eliadowR, 
I  snmdiDoed  am  to  Tuumej  i 

lea  leasnes  licjond 

The  iridB  world's  end  ; 
Mebhinks  it  is  dd  journey  1 

The  last  atfin^^a.  of  this  Bedlam  song  contiains  the  seeds  o 
exquisite  romance ;  a  etauza  worth  masy  an  admired  poem. 
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It  is  said  tliat  tho  frozen  Norwegians,  on  the  firet  sight  of 
roses,  dared  not  touch  what  they  conceived  were  trees  bud- 
ding with  fire :  and  the  natives  of  Virginia,  the  first  tima 
they  seized  on  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  which  belonged  to 
the  English  colony,  sowed  it  for  grain,  expecting  to  reap  a 
plentiful  crop  of  combustion  by  the  next  harvest,  to  blow 
away  the  whole  colony. 

In  our  own  recollection,  strange  imaginations  impeded  the 
Erst  period  of  vaccination ;  when  some  families,  temfied  by 
the  warning  of  a  physician,  conceived  their  race  would  end  in 
a  species  of  Minotaurs — 

ae  vinim,  aemiTiromqae  borcm. 

We  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  men  of  nature,  for  their 

tnistakeu  notions  at  the  Srst  introduction  among  them  of 

exotic  novelties ;  and  yet,  even  ia  civilised  Europe,  how  long 

a  time  those  whose  profession  or  whose  reputation  regulates 

'  public  opmion  are  influenced  by  vulgar  prejudices,  often  dis- 

j.  euised  under  the  imposing  form  of  science !  and  when  their 

\  ludicrous  absurdities  and  obstinate  prejudices  enter  into  the 

matterB  of  history,  it  is  then  we  discover  that  they  were  only 

imposing  on  themselves  and  oil  others. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  on  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  leaf,  which  now  affords  our  daily  refreshment;  or 
the  American  leaf,  whose  sedative  fumes  made  it  so  long  an 
universal  favourite ;  or  the  Ai'aljiaii  berry,  whose  aroma  exhi- 
larates its  European  votaries ;  that  the  use  of  these  harmless 
novelties  should  have  spread  consteraatiou  among  the  nations 
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of  Europe,  anil  have  been  anathematised  by  the  terrors 
the  fictions  ol'  some  of  the  leariied.  Yet  this  seems  to  havt 
happened.  Patin,  who  wrote  bo  furiously  against  the 
duction  of  antimony,  spread  the  same  alann  at  the»use 
tea,  which  ho  calls  "  I'impertinente  nouveaut^  du  siecle." 
Germany,  Hanneraan  considered  tea-dealers  as  immoral  mem' 
bers  of  society,  lying  in  wait  for  men's  purses  and  livea ;  an^ 
Dr.  Duncan, in  his  Treatise  on  Hot  Liquors,  suspected  that  th^ 
virtues  attributed  to  tea  were  merely  to  encourage  the 
■portatioc* 

Many  virulent  pamphlets  were  published  against  the 
of  this  shrub,  from  various  motives.  In  1670,  a  Dutch 
writer  says  it  was  ridiculed  in  Holland  under  the  nam 
hay-water,  "  The  progress  of  this  famous  plant,"  sayi 
ingenious  writer,  "  ha«  been  something  like  the  progress  of 
truth ;  suspected  at  first,  though  very  palatable  to  those  who 
had  courage  to  taste  it ;  reKisted  as  it  encroached ;  abused  as 
its  popularity  seemed  to  spread ;  and  establishing  its  triumph 
at  last,  in  cheering  the  whole  land  from  the  palace  to  th« 
cottage,  only  by  the  slow  and  resistless  efforts  of  time  und' 
its  own  virtues."t 

The  history  of  the  Tea-shrub,  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  usually 
referred  to  on  this  subject,  I  consider  little  more  than  a. 
plagiarism  on  Dr,  Short's  learned  and  curious  dissertation  on 
Tea,  1730,  4to.  Lettsom  has  superadded  the  solemn  trifling 
of  his  moral  and  medical  advice. 

These  now  common  beverages  are  all  of  recent 
Europe;  neither  the  ancients  nor  those  of  the  middle  age«* 
tasted  of  this  luxiuy.  The  first  accounts  we  find  of  the  use; 
of  this  shrub  are  the  casual  notices  of  travellers, 
have  tasted  it,  and  sometimes  not  to  have  liked  it ;  a  Eussii 
ambassador,  in  1639,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  the  Moj^ 
declined  accepting  a  large  present  of  tea  for  the  Gear,  "  as  il 
would  only  encumber  him  with  a  commodity  for  which  he 
had  no  use."  The  appearance  of  "a  black  water"  and  an 
acrid  taste  seems  not  to  have  recommended  it  to  the  Genmui 

*  Dr.  Jamea,  tlic  translator  of  "  Fanli'a  Trmtise  on  Tea,"  174S,  sijg  : 
"Aeoording  to  the  ChineBa,  tea  prodooes  an  appetite  after  hunger  and 
thirst  ore  satisfied  ;  tiiorefore,  the  drinking  of  it  is  to  be  abBtoined  from." 
He  concludes  his  treatise  by  ^ting  :  "  As  Hippocrates  Epnred  no  paiua  to 
remave  nnd  root  out  tlie  Atbenisii  plague,  so  hare  i  used  the  utmost  of  . 
my  endeaiuurs  to  destrnji  tha  ragiug  epidemicul  mnduefis  of  impottin;  Wt  J 
into  EuTa]i°  from  Cbiaa." 

-f-  Minhsrgk  Reticvi,  1818,  p.  117. 
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Olearius  in  1633.  Dr.  Short  haa  recorded  an  anecdote  of  a, 
stratagem  of  the  Dutch  in  their  Becond  voyage  to  China,  by 
which  they  at  first  obtained  their  tea  without  diebursiiio: 
money ;  they  carried  from  home  gnjat  store  of  dried  sage,  and 
bartered  it  with  the  Chinese  for  tea,  and  reoeived  three  or 
four  pounda  of  tea  for  one  of  sago:  bnt  &t  length  the  Dutch 
could  uot  export  BufRcient  quantities  of  sage  to  supply  their 
dunand.  TbiB  fact,  however,  provea  how  deeply  the  imagina- 
tion is  concerned  with  our  palate ;  for  the  Chinese,  affected  by 
the  exotic  novelty,  considered  our  sage  to  be  more  precious 
than  their  tea. 

The  first  introduction  of  tea  into  Europe  is  not  aacertained  ; 
according  to  the  common  accounts  it  came  into  England  from 
Holland,  in  1G6C,  when  Lord  Arlington  and  Lord  Ossury 
brought  over  a  small  (jtiantity :  the  custom  of  drinking  tea 
became  fashionable,  and  a  pound  weight  sold  then  for  sixty 
shilluiga.  This  account,  however,  ia  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
I  have  heai'd  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  tea-pot  in  the  possession 
of  ii  collector,  and  this  will  derange  the  chronot<^  of  those 
writers  who  are  perpetually  copying  the  reBcarches  of  others, 
without  confirming  or  correcting  tliem.* 

Amidst  the  rivnl  conteBta  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
£aat  India  Companies,  the  honour  of  introducing  its  use  into 
Europe  may  bo  claimed  by  both.  Dr.  Short  conjectures  that 
tea  might  huvo  been- known  in  England  as  fai*  back  as  the 

,  reign  of  James  the  First,  for  the  first  fleet  set  out  in  1000; 
bi^  had  the  uae  of  the  shrub  been  known,  the  novelty  had 
%een  ohronicled  among  our  dramatic  writers,  ivhose  works  are 
the  annals  of  our  prevalent  tastes  and  humonrs.  It  is  rather 
extraordinary  that  our  East  India  Company  should  not  liave 

,  discovered  the  use  of  this  shrub  in  tlieir  early  adventures  j 
yet  it  oei-tainly  was  not  known  in  England  so  late  as  hi  1641, 
ibr  in  a  scarce  "  Ti-eatise  of  Warm  Beer,"  where  the  title 

'  ifidicates  tlie  author's  design  to  recommend  hot  in  preference 
to  oold  drinks,  he  refers  to  tea  only  hy  quoting  the  Jesuit. 
Mafiei's  account,  that  "they  of  China  do  for  the  moat  part 
drink  the  strained  liquor  of  an  herb  called  Okia  hot."  The 
word  Cha  is  the  Portuguese  term  for  tea  retained  to  this  day, 
which  they  borrowed  from  the  Japanese ;  while  our  inter- 

'  Modeni  catleciors  LaTe  gi)ne  bejond  tiiig,  iJid  eiliibilcd  "  Elisali«tfuui 
teft-puU,"  whioli  are  juft  as  likely  to  be  true.  There  is  no  dear  proof  oT 
the  nse  of  lot  iu  KiiglBDit  before  the  middle  nt  the  seYeateeuUi  century. 
Tliii  ftnle-datiDg  of  canosities  a  tbe  weakneEa  of  oullectora. 
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conrse  with  the  Chinese  made  us  no  douht  adopt  their  terra 
27ieA,  now  prevalent  thronghoat  Europe,  with  the  esception  ol" 
the  Portuguese.  The  Chinese  origin  is  still  preservedin  tha 
term  JioJtea,  tea  which  comes  from  the  country  of  VoJ^i'M 
and  that  of  Kyson  was  the  name  of  the  most  conaidarabM 
Chinese  then  concerned  in  the  trade.  r 

The  best  account  of  the  early  use,  and  the  prices  of  tea  iia- 
England,  appears  in  the  handbill  of  one  who  may  be  called 
our  first  Tea-maker.  This  curious  handbill  bears  no  date, 
but  aB  Haiiway  afccrtaiued  that  the  price  was  sixty  shillings 
in  1660,  his  bill  must  have  been  dispersed  about  that  perioi*' 

Thomas  Garway,  in  Esohange-alley,  tobacconist  and  coffi     ^ 
man,  was  the  first  who  sold  and  retailed  tea,  recommundi: 
it  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders.     The  following  shop-bill 
more  curious  than  any  historical  account  we  have. 

"  Tea  in  England  hath  been  sold  in  the  leaf  for  six  pounds, 
and  sometimes  for  ten  pounds  the  pound  weight,  and  in  re> 
Bpect  of  its  former  scarceness  and  deamess  it  has  been  only 
Med  as  a  regalia  in  high  treatments  and  eiifcertainments,  and 
presents  made  thereof  to  princes  and  grandees  till  the  j'ear 
1657.  The  said  Garway  did  purchase  a  quantity  thereof^ 
and  first  publicly  sold  the  said  tea  in  leaf  or  ilrink,  made  aai-t 
cording  to  the  directions  of  the  most  knowing  merchants  int 
those  Eastern  countries.  On  the  knowledge  of  the  saidGai 
way's  continued  care  and  industry  in  obtaining  the  best  tea, 
and  making  drink  thereof,  very  many  noblemen,  physicians, 
merchants,  &c.,  have  ever  since  sent  to  him  for  the  said  leaf, 
and  daily  resort  to  bis  house  to  drink  the  diiak  thereof,  fie 
sells  tea  from  16.S.  to  50».  a  pound." 

Probably,  tea  was  not  in  genera!  use  domestically  so  late 
as  in  1687 ;  for  in  the  diary  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  he 
registers  that  "  Pere  Couplet  supped  with  me,  and  after  sup* 
per  we  had  tea,  which  he  said  was  really  as  good  as  any  ha, 
had  di-ank  in  China."  Had  his  lordship  been  in  the  gene  ' 
habit  of  drinking  tea,  he  had  not  probably  made  it  a  aubji 
for  hia  diary. 

While  the  honour  of  introducing  tea  may  he  disputed  be* 
tween  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  that  of  cofl'ee  remains 
between  the  Engliali  and  the  French.  Yet  an  Italian  in- 
tended to  have  occupied  the  place  of  honour :  that  admirahlo 
traveller  Pictro  della  Valle,  writing  from  Constantinople, 
1615,  to  a  Roman,  his  fellow-countryman,  informing  him  that 
he  should  teach  Europe  in  what  maimer  the  Turks  took  what 
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veller  lived  to  1652,  it  may  excite  surprise  that  the  iirst  cup 
of  coffee  was  not  drank  at  Rome ;  this  remains  for  the  disco- 
very of  some  member  of  the  "Arcadian  Society."  Our 
own  Sandys,  at  the  time  that  Valle  wrote,  was  also  "  a 
traveller,"  and  well  knew  what  was  "  Cqffa;'  which  "  they 
drank  as  hot  as  they  can  endure  it ;  it  is  as  black  as  soot, 
and  tastes  not  much  unlike  it ;  good  they  say  for  digestion 

and  mirth." 

It  appears  by  Le  Grand's  "  Vie  privee  des  Francois,"  that 
the  celebrated  'Thevenot,  in  1658,  gave  coffee  after  dinner ; 
but  it  was  considered  as  the  whim  of  a  traveller ;  neither  the 
thing  itself,  nor  its  appearance,  was  inviting :  it  was  probably 
attributed  by  the  gi\y  to  the  humour  of  a  vain  philosophical 
traveller.     But  ten  years  afterwards  a  Turkish  ambassador 
at  Paris  made  the  bevei'i^e  highly  fashionable.   The  elegance 
of  the  equipage  recommended  it  to  the  eye,  and  charmed  the 
women :  the  brilliant  porcelain  cups  in  which  it  was  poured  ; 
the  napkins  fringed  with  gold,  and  the  Turkish  slaves  on 
their  knees  presenting  it  to  the  ladies,  seated  on  the  ground 
on  cushions,  turned  the  heads  of  the  Parisian  dames.     This 
elegant  introduction  made  the  exotic  beverage  a  subject  of 
conversation,  and  in  1672,  an  Armenian  at  Paris  at  the  fair- 
time  opened  a  coffee-house.    But  the  custom  still  prevailed 
to  sell  beer  and  wine,  and  to  smoke  and  mix  with  indifferent 
company  in  their  first  imperfect  coffee-houses.     A  Florentine, 
one  Proeope,  celebrated  in  his  day  as  the  arbiter  of  taste  iii 
this  department,  instructed  by  the  error  of  the  Armenian, 
invented  a  superior  establishment,  and  introduced  ices ;  he 
embellished  his  apartment,  and  those  who  had  avoided  the 
oftensiv;  coftec-houses  repaired  to  Procope's ;  where  literary 
men,  avMHts,  and  wits  resorted,  to  inhale  the  fresh  and  Ira- 
grant  it  am      Le  Grand  says  that  this  estabhshmt-nt  hobls  a 
dist-.i:i'-:-:v.'i  place  m  the  Uterary  history  of  the  times.     It 
vras  at  tnecofiee-house  of  Du  Laurent  that  Saurin,  LaMotte. 
Dane:--:  B.inam,  Rousseau,  &c.,  met ;  but  the  mild  stream-s 
of  t:.e  .rori.at.0  W  could  not  mollifv  the  aeerbitv  of  so 

^^^  '''•'^,':,:  ^:  tl^x^^^  "^ty  of  Rousseau  gave  birth 
V.tL.:..  ^:^^^^^  on  aU  the  coffee  drinkL,  which 
owAi::o:.-  .  ^^  misfortune  and  his  banishment 

Such;.taeh:.v.ryoftbefeBtuseofSeand  its  houses 
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at  Pans.  We,  however,  had  the  iise  before  even  the  time  of 
Thevcnot ;  for  «n  English  Turkisli  niercbaat  brought  a  Rreefc 
gervant  in  l(i52,  who,  knowing  how  to  roaafc  and  make  it, 
opened  a,  hoQse  to  Bell  it  publicly.  I  havu  also  discovered  hig 
hand-bill,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  "  The  vertue  of  the  coffee-. 
drink,  first  piibiit[ne!j  made  and  sold  in  England,  by  FasquB 
EoBee,  in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  Comhill,  at  the  sign  of  his  own. 
head."  • 

For  about  twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  ooifee  ia 
this  kingdom,  we  find  a  continued  series  of  invectives  against 
its  adoption,  both  for  medicinal  and  domestic  purposes.  The 
life  of  coffee,  indeed,  seems  to  hare  excited  more  notice,  and 
to  have  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people, 
than  tha.tortea.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been  more  nniver- 
Bolly  used,  as  it  still  is  on  the  Continent;  and  its  nae  is  con- 
nected with  a  resort  for  the  idle  and  the  curious :  the  history 
of  coffee-houses,  ere  the  invention  of  clubs,  was  that  of  the 
manners,  the  morals,  and  the  politics  of  a  people.  Even  in. 
its  native  country,  the  government  discovered  that  estraordi- 
nary  fact,  and  the  use  of  the  Arabian  berry  was  more  than 
once  forbidden  where  it  grows ;  for  EUia,  in  his  "  History  of 
Coffee,"  1774,  refers  to  an  Arabian  MS.,  in  the  King  of 
Prance's  library,  which  shows  that  coffee-houses  in  Asia  were 
sometimes  suppressed.  The  same  fate  happened  on  its  intro- 
duction into  England. 

Among  a  number  of  poetical  satires  against  the  use  of 
coffee,  I  find  a  curious  exhibition,  according  to  the  exaggei-ated 
notions  of  that  day,  in  "A  Cup  of  Coffee,  or  Coffee  in  its 
Colours,"  1663.  The  writer,  lilie  others  of  his  contemporaries, 

•  Anbrey,  apeaking  of  ttis  house,  tiiea  in  other  littnda,  saja  that  Bow-  I 
man's  Coffee-house  in  St.  MichncrB  Alley,  ealabliahed  1652,  was  tha  first  1 
opened  in  London.     Abont  four  yenis  afterwarda,  James  Farr,  a  barber,  1 
opened  anolter  in  Fleet-atraet,  by  the  Inner  Temple  gate.     Hatton,  in  bis 
"New  View  of  London,"  1708,  saya  it  is  "  now  the  Bsinbow,"  and  he 
narrates  bow  Fare  "  wui  preaented  by  the  Inqnest  cf  St.  Ihrnetnn's-in-tiie 
'West,  for  making  and  !ieUing  a  sort  of  liquor  called  coffee,  as  a  great  uuiBance 
and  pi^udice  to  tha  neighbanrhood."     The  words  of  tlie  present 
iJiat  "in  making  the  BBme  he  annojeth  his  neighbours  by  evill 
Httttfln  adds,  with  luiiueM,  "Who  would  then  have  ihougbt  London  would  I 
erer  hare  bad  near  SOOO  enoli  niiiBiinc<»,  and  that  coSee  wunld  have  been  J 
(ainow)  Eo  mudlt  drank  by  tim  best  of  quality  and  pbyeicianH."     It  u^ 
however,  proper  to  note  that  coffee-honBea  had  bean  opened  in  Otford  tt 
aa  earlier  date.     Anthony  Wood  informs  us  that  ono  Jacob,  a  Jaw,  openeff  I 
a  coflea-houiie  in  the  ponah  of  Bt.  Feter-in-the-BoBt,  at  Oxford,  »  cnrty  I 
nalSSQ.  " 
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wonders  at  the  odd  taste  which  could  make  Coffee  a  substi- 
tute for  Canary. 

For  men  and  ChristianB  to  turn  Turks  and  think 
To  excuse  tlie  crime,  because  'tis  in  their  drink ! 
Pure  English  apes !  ye  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
Would  it  but  mode — learn  to  eat  spiders  too.* 
Should  any  of  your  grandsires*  ghosts  appear 
In  your  wax-candle  circles,  and  but  hear 
The  name  of  coffee  so  much  called  upon, 
Then  see  it  drank  like  scalding  Fhlegethon; 
Would  they  not  startle,  think  ye,  all  agreed 
'Twas  conjuration  both  in  word  and  deed  ? 
Or  Catiline^s  conspirators,  as  they  stood 
Sealing  their  oaths  in  draughts  of  blackest  blood, 
The  merriest  ghost  of  all  your  sires  would  say. 
Your  wine's  much  worse  since  his  last  yesterday. 
He'd  wonder  how  the  club  had  given  a  hop 
O'er  tavern-bars  into  a  farrier's  shop. 
Where  he'd  suppose,  both  by  the  smoke  and  stench. 
Each  man  a  horse,  and  each  horse  at  his  drench. — 
Sure  you're  no  poets,  nor  their  friends,  for  now, 
Should  Jonson's  strenuous  spirit,  or  the  rare 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's,  in  your  round  appear. 
They  would  not  find  the  air  perfumed  with  one 
Oastalian  drop,  nor  dew  of  Helicon ; 
When  they  but  men  would  speak  as  the  gods  do, 
They  drank  pure  nectar  as  the  gods  drink  too, 
Sublim'd  with  rich  Canary — say,  shall  then 
These  less  than  coffee's  self,  these  coffee-men ; 
These  sons  of  nothing,  that  can  hardly  make 
Their  broth,  for  laughing  how  the  jest  does  take, 
Tet  grin,  and  give  ye  for  the  vine's  pure  blood 
A  loathsome  potion,  not  yet  understood, 
Syrop  of  soot,  or  essence  of  old  shoes, 
Dasht  with  diumals  and  the  books  of  news? 

Other  complaints  arose  from  the  mixture  of  the  company 
in  the  first  coffee-houses.  In  "  A  Broadside  against  Coffee, 
or  the  Marriage  of  the  Turk,"  1672,  the  writer  indicates  the 
growth  of  the  fashion : — 

Confusion  huddles  all  into  one  scene. 
Like  Noah's  ark,  the  clean  and  the  unclean ; 
For  now,  alas !  the  drench  has  credit  got, 
And  he's  no  gentleman  who  drinks  it  not. 
That  such  a  dwarf  should  rise  to  such  a  stature ! 
But  custom  is  but  a  remove  from  nature. 


*  This  witty  poet  was  not  without  a  degree  of  prescience ;  the  luxury  of 
eating  spiders  has  never  indeed  become  **  modish,"  but  Mons.  Lalande,  the 
French  astronomer,  and  one  or  two  humble  imitators  of  the  modem 
philosopher,  have  shown  this  triumph  over  vulgar  pi-ejudices,  and  were 
^icures  of  this  stamp. 
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In  "  The  Women's  Tetition  against  Coffee,"  1674,  tbej 
complained  that  "  it  made  men  as  unfruitful  as  the  deserta 
wLenee  that  nnhappy  berry  is  said  to  he  brought ;  that  the 
offsiiriug  of  our  mighty  ancestors  would  dwindle  into  a  kocms- 
sioh  of  apes  and  pigmies ;  and  on  a  domestic  message,  a 
husband  would  stop  by  the  way  to  drink  a  couple  of  cups  of 
coffee."  It  was  now  sold  in  convenient  penny-worthg  |j  ■ 
for  in  another  poem  in  praise  of  a  coffee-house,  for  the  variet"" 
of  information  obtained  there,  it  is  called  "a  penny  university. 

Amidst  theBQ  contests  of  popular  prejudices,  between  tl 
lovers  of  forsaken  Canary,  and  the  terrors  of  our  females  s& 
the  barrenness  of  an  Arabian  desert,  which  lasted  for  twenty 
years,  at  length  the  custom  was  universally  established ;  nor 
were  there  wanting  some  reQecting  minds  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing the  use  of  this  liquid  amojig  the  labouring  classes  of 
society,  to  wean  them  from  strong  lif^uors.  Howell,  in 
noticing  that  curious  philosophical  ti'avellor.  Sir  Henry 
Blount's  "OrgancHi  Salutis,"  1659,  observed  that  "this 
coffa-drink  hath  caused  a  great  sobriety  among  all  nations ; 
formerly  apprentices,  elerks,  Ac,  used  to  take  their  morning 
draughts  in  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  which  often  made  them  imfit 
for  business.  Now  they  play  the  good-fellows  in  this  wakeful 
and  civil  drink.  Tlie  worthy  gentleman.  Sir  James  Muddifor3, 
who  introduced  tha  practice  hereof  first  in  London,  deserve? 
much  respect  of  the  whole  nation,"  Here  it  appears,  what 
is  most  probable,  that  the  use  of  this  berry  was  introduced 
by  other  Turkish  merchants,  besides  Edwards  and  his  servant 
Pasqua.  But  the  custom  of  drinking  coffeo  among  the 
labouring  classes  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted ;  and  when  it 
was  recently  even  the  cheapest  beverage,  the  populai"  preju- 
dices prevailed  against  it,  and  ran  in  lavour  of  tea.  Tha 
contrary  practice  prevails  on  the  continent,  where  beggars  are 
viewed  making  tlieir  coffee  in  the  street.  I  remember  seeing 
the  large  body  of  shipwrights  at  Helvoetsluys  summoned  by 
a  bell,  to  take  their  wgular  refreshment  of  coffee  ;  and  thd 
fleets  of  Holland  were  not  then  built  by  arms  less  robusi 
than  the  fleets  of  Britain. 

The  frequenting  of  coffee-houses  is  a  custom  which  has 
declined  within  our  recollection,  since  institutions  of  a  higher 
character,  and  society  itself,  have  so  much  improved  within 
late  years.  These  were,  however,  the  common  asse  ' ''  * 
all  classes  of  societj-.  The  mercantile  man,  the 
letters,    and    the    man  of   fashion,  had    their   approprit 
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le-houses.  The  Tatler  dates  from  either  to  convey  a 
aracter  of  his  subject.  In  tha  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
J75j  a  proclamation  for  some  time  sliut  them  all  up,  having 
become  the  rendezvoua  of  the  poUticians  of  that  day.  Eoger 
North  has  given,  in  his  Esamen,  a  ftiU  accQimt  of  this  bold 
stroke  :  it  was  not  done  without  some  apparent  respect  to  the 
British  constitution,  the  court  affecting  not  to  act  against 
law,  for  tlie  judges  were  suniiiioned  to  a  consultation,  when, 
it  sccins,  the  five  who  met  did  not  agree  in  opinion.  But  a 
decision  was  contrived  that  "  the  retailing  of  coffee  and  tea 
might  be  an  innocent  trade  ;  but  as  it  was  siud  to  nourish 
sedition,  spread  Hes,  and  scandalise  great  men,  it  might  also 
baa  common  nuisance."  A  general  discontent,  in  eonae- 
quence,  as  Korth  acknowledges,  took  place,  and  emboldened 
Hie  mercliants  and  retailers  of  coffee  and  tea  to  petition  j  and 
permission  was  soon  granted  to  open  the  houses  to  a  certain, 
period,  under  a  eevere  admonition,  that  the  masters  should 
prevent  all  scandalous  papers,  books,  and  libels  from  Leing 
read  in  them  ;  and  hinder  every  pei'soa  from  spreading  scan- 
dalous reports  against  the  government.  It  must  be  confessed, 
Jill  tJiis  must  have  frequently  puzzled  the  coffee-house  master  to 
decide  what  was  scandalous,  what  book  was  fit  to  be  licensed 
to  be  read,  and  what  political  intelligence  might  he  allowed  to 
be  communicated.  The  object  of  the  government  was,  proba- 
bly, to  intimidate,  rather  than  to  persecute,  at  that  moment. 
Chocolate  the  Spaniards  brought  from  Mexico,  where  it 
was  denominated  Chocolati ;  it  was  a  coarse  mixture  of 
ground  cacao  and  Indian  corn  withrocou;  but  the  Spaniards, 
liking  its  nourishment,  improved  it  into  a  richer  compound, 
with  sugar,  vanilla,  and  other  nromaties.  The  immoderate  use 
of  chocolate  in  the  seventeenth  centm'y  was  considered  a&  so 
violent  an  inflamer  of  the  passions,  that  Joan.  Fran.  Bauch 
published  a  treatise  against  it,  and  enforced  the  necesEity  of 
forbidding  the  monks  to  drink  it ;  and  adds,  that  if  such  an 
interdiction  had  existed,  that  scandal  with  which  that  holy 
order  bad  been  branded  might  have  proved  more  groundless, 
Tliis  Dis/m/alio  medioo-ditstetiori  de  acre  ei  esaulenlis,  neenon. 
de  [lolir,  Vjcmia,  lti2i,'is  a  rara  avis  among  collectors.  This 
attack  on  the  muiiks,  as  well  as  on  chocolate,  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  its  sciLrcity ;  for  we  are  told  that  they  were  so  dili- 
gent in  suppressing  tliis  treatise,  that  it  is  eumiosed  not  a 
dozen  copies  exist.  We  had  chocolate-housea  in  London  long 
alter  eoUee-houses ;   they  seemed  to  have  associated 
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thing'  more  elegant  and  refineil  in  their  new  term  wht 
other  had  become  common.*  Eogor  North  thus  inveighB 
against  them  :  "  The  use  of  cofiec-houseB  seems  much  tm.' 
proved  by  a  iiew  inventioD,  called  chocolate-housM,  for  tha 
benefit  of  rooks  and  cidliea  of  quality,  where  gaming  is  added 

to  all  the  i-est,  and  the  Hummons  of  W selJom  fala ;  as 

if  the  devil  had  erected  a  new  uiiiveraity,  and  those  were  the 
colleges  of  its  professors,  aa  well  as  his  Echoole  of  discipline." 
Bttgcr  North,a  high  Tory,  and  Attorney-General  to  .Tames  the 
Second,  observed,  however,  these  rendezvoie*  were  often  not 
entirely  composed  of  those  "factious  gentir  he  so  much 
dreaded;"  for  he  says  "This  way  of  pasBing tune mig;hthava 
been  stopped  at  first,  before  people  had  possessed  themselves 
of  some  convenience  Irom  them  of  meeting  for  short  des- 
patches, and  passing  evenings  with  small  expenses."  And 
old  Aubrey,  the  small  Boawell  of  his  day,  attributes  Ids  gene- 
ral acquaintance  to  "  the  modem  advantage  of  cofiee-honses 
in  this  great  city,  before  which  men  knew  not  how  to  be 
acqiainted,  but  with  their  own  relations,  and  societiea ;"  a 
curious  statement,  which  proves  the  moral  connexion  with  so- 
ciety of  all  sedentary  recreations  wliicbinduce  the  herdingspirit. 


CHARLES  THE  FIKST'S  LOVE  01  THE  FINE  AETS. 

Hbkbert,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Charles  the  First 
during  the  two  last  years  of  the  king's  life,  mentions  "a 
diamond  seal  with  the  king's  arms  engraved  on  it."  The 
history  of  this  "  diamond  seal "  is  remarkable;  andaeemsto 
have  been  recovered  by  the  conjectural  sagacity  of  'Warburtoii, 
who  never  exercised  his  favourit-e  talent  with  greater  felicity. 
The  cmious  passage  I  transcribe  may  be  found  in  a  manu- 
script letter  to  Dr.  Birch. 

"  If  you  have  read  Herbert's  account  of  the  last  days  of 
Charles  the  First's  life,  you  must  remember  he  tells  a  story  of 
a  diamond  seal,  with  the  arms  of  England  cut  into  it.     This, 
King  Charles  ordered  to  be  given,  I  thmk,  to  the  prince.     I   j 
suppose  you  don't  know  what  became «f  this  seal,  butwouldJ 
be  surprised  to  find  it  ailerwards  in  the  Court  of  Persia.    Yefcf 

"  "Not  only  ten,  wMeh  we  iaeie  from  tha  'East,  but  oJeo  cliooofato; 
which  ia  imported  from  the  West  ludiaa,  fttpiiu  fo  6c  fam" 
Juuea'g  "TiMtiia  on  Tobaceo,  Tea,  Coftei,  and  OtocolMe."     1' 
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e  TaTeiTiiei"  certainly  carried  it,  and  offered  it  for  sale,  as 
K  certainly  collect  from  these  words  of  vol.  i.  p.  541. — '  Me 
Bouvenant  de  ce  qui  etoit  arrive  au  ChoTalier  de  Reville,'  &o. 
He  tells  us  he  told  the  prime  minister  what  was  engraved  on 
the  diamond  was  the  arms  of  a  prince  of  Europe,  but,  says 
he,  1  would  not  be  more  particular,  remembering  the  case  of 
BeviUe.  lleville'e  case  was  this :  he  came  to  seek  etnploy- 
meiit  under  the  Sophy,  who  Baked  him  'where  he  had  served?' 
He  said  '  in  England  under  Charies  the  i'irst,  and  that  he 
was  a  captain  in  his  guards.' — 'Why  did  you  leave  his  ser- 
Tice  ?'  '  He  was  murdered  hy  cruel  rebels.' — '  And  how  had 
you  the  impudence,'  says  the  Sophy,  '  to  survive  him  ?'  And 
BO  diagraeed  him.  Now  Tavomier  was  afraid,  if  he  had  said 
the  arms  of  England  had  been  on  the  seal,  that  they  would 
liave  occasioned  the  inquiry  into  the  old  story.  You  will  ask 
how  Tavemier  got  tliis  seid  p  I  suppose  that  the  prince,  in 
his  necessities,  sold  it  to  Tavemier,  who  was  at  Paris  when  the 
English  court  was  there.  What  made  me  recollect  Herbert's 
accomit  on  reading  this,  was  the  singnlarity  of  an  impress  cut 
on  the  diamond,  which  Tavemier  represents  as  a  most  extra- 
ordinary rarity.  Charles  the  First  was  a  great  virtuoso,  and 
delighted  particularly  in  sculpture  and  pmnting." 

This  is  an  instance  of  conjeetural  evidence,  where  an  his- 
torical fact  seems  established  on  no  other  authority  than  the 
ingeniiitj  of  a  student,  eserciaed  in  his  library,  on  a  private 
and  secret  event,  a  century  after  it  had  occurred.  The  dia- 
mond seal  of  Charles  the  First  may  yet  be  diseovered  in  the 
treasures  of  the  Persian  sovereign. 

Warhurton,  who  had  ranged  with  keen  delight  through  the 

«  of  Charles  the  First,  the  noblest  and  the  most  humiliating 

our  own  history,  and  in  that  of  the  world,  perpetually 

jpstructire,  has  j  ustly  ob^rved  the  king's  passion  for  the  fine 

It  was  indeed  such,  that  had  the  reign  of  Charles  the 

ii  proved  prosperous,  that  sovereign  about  1640  would 

anticipated  those  tastes,  and  even  that  enthusiasm, 

bhich  are  s^  atniost  foreign  to  the  nation. 

The  mind  of  Charles  the  First  was  moulded  by  the  Graces. 

His  favourite  Buckingliam  was  probably  a  greater  favourite 

for  those  congenial  tastes,  Mid  the  frequent  eKhibition  of  those 

^lendid  masques  and  entertainments,  which  combined  all  tho 

^^^stnre  of  ballet  dances  with  the  voice  of  music ;  the  charms 
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and  the  variety  of  faQoiful  devices  of  Gerbier,  the  daka'a.! 
architect,  tlie  bosom  friend  of  Eubeiis.*  There  was.  a  costly .■ 
mafrnificance  in  the  jetes  at  Tork  House,  the  residence  of  I 
Bnctingbam,  of  wbicfi  few  but  curious  researcherB  are  awara;^ 
they  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the  French  Court ;  for  Baa-g 
sompicrrc,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  declares  he  h 
nitnesBed  a  similar  magnificeace.  He  desoribea  the  vault^tfl 
apartments,  the  ballets  at  supper,  which  were  proceeding:  bs-fl 
tween  the  services  with  various  representations,  theatrict^I 
changes,  and  those  of  the  tables,  and  the  music  ;  the  duke's  i 
own  contrivance,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  pressure,  by 
having  a  turning  door  made  like  that  of  the  monasteries, 
which  admitted  oidj  one  person  at  a  time.  The  folJov 
extract  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  time  o 
account  of  one  of  those /Ifcs. 

"  Last  Sunday,  at  night,  the  duke's  grace  entertamed  their 
majesties  and  the  French  ambassador  at  York  House  with 
great   feasting  and  flhow,  where  ail  things  came  down  i 
clouds  ;  amongst  which,  one  rare  device  was  a  representation  J 
of  the  French  kuig,  and  the  two  queens,  with  their  chiefesti 
attendants,  and  so  to  the  life,  that  the  c^neea's  majesty  couldn 
name  them.    It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  bel'oru  they 
parted,  and  then  the  king  and  queen,   together  with  the 
French  ambassador,  lodged  there.     Some  estimate  this  enter- 
tainment at  five  or  six  thousand  potind6,"t   At  another  time, 
"  the  king  and  queen  were  entertained  at  supper  at  Gerbier 
the  duke'e  painter's  house,  which  could  not  stand  him  in  teas  ^ 
than  a  thousand  pounds."     Sir  Symoada  D'Ewea  mentions    , 
banquets  at  live  huudi-ed  pounds.     The  fullest  account  I  have 
found  of  one  of  these  entertainments,  which  at  once  show  the 
curiosity  of  the  sceuical  machinery  and  the  fancy  of  the  poet, 
the  richness  of  the  crimson  habits  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
white  dresses  with  white  heron's  plumes  and  jewelled  head- 
dresses and  ropes  of  pearls  of  the  ladies,  was  in  a  manuscript 
letter  of  the  times,  with  which  I   supplied  the  editor  of  j 
"  Jonson,"  who  has  preserved  the  narrative  in  liis  memoirs  of  ■' 
that  poet.    "  Such  were  the  magnificent  entertainments,"  says  ( 
Mr.  Qifford,"  which,  though  modem  refinement  may  affect  to   ' 
despise  them,    modern    splendour  never  reached,  even  ia   | 
thought,"     That  the  expenditure  was  costly,  proves  that  the  ■ 

*  GcrhifT  w&a  in  Antwerp  at  EnbenB'  deatli,  and  se 
of  bia  pictmes  nnd  effects  for  tbe  king's  selectioa. 
t  SlDUie  M8S.  ai;6,  letter  367. 
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f  encouragenient  waa  oflered  to  artists;  nor  should 
aBuckinghain  be  censured,  as  some  will  indine  to,  for  tills 
)svish  expense ;  it  was  not  unusual  foi'  the  great  nobility 
;  for  the  literary  DwchesB  of  Newcastle  mentions  that 
n  entertainment  of  this  sort,  which  the  Duke  gave  to  Charles 
_  '  1  First,  eost  her  lord  between  four  and  five  thourand 
pounds.  The  ascetic  puritan,  would  indeed  abhor  these  scenes; 
but  their  magnificence  was  also  designed  to  infuse  into  the 
national  character  gentler  feelings  and  mora  elegant  .tastes. 
Tliey  charmed  even  the  fiercer  republican  spirits  in  their 
"fender  youth:  Milton  owes  his  Arcades  and  his  delightful 
"  mus  to  a  masque  at  Ludlow  Castle;  and  Whiteloeke,  who, 

E  himself  an  actor  and  manager,  in  "  a  splendid  royal 
que  of  the  four  Inns  of  Courts  joined  together"  to  go  to 
Bourt  about  tho  time  that  Prynne  published  his  Hiatriomastii, 
t*  to  manifest  the  difference  of  their  opinions  from  Mr. 
"■  ne's  new  learning," — seems,  even  at  a  later  day,  when 
ii)g  up  his  "  Memorials  of  the  English  Afiairs,"  and  oe- 
Tcupied  by  graver  concerns,  to  have  dwelt  with  all  the  fondness 
fcof  reminiscence  on  the  stately  shows  and  inasqnes  of  his  more 
rlinnocent  age ;  and  has  devoted,  in  a  chronicle,  which  con- 
tracts many  an  important  event  into  a  single  paragraph,  six 
folio  columns  to  a  minute  and  very  curious  description  of 
"  these  di'eams  past,  and  these  vanished  pomps," 

Charles  the  First,  indeed,  not  only  possessed  a  critical  tact, 
[•hat  e:itensiTe  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  relics  of 
mtiquity.     In  his  flight  in  1642,  the  king  stopped  at  the 
djode  oi'  the  religious  family  of  the  Farrars  at  Gidding,  who 
'    i  there  raised  a  aingtiiai-  monastic  institution  among  them- 
One  of  their  favorite  amusements  had  been  to  form 
(iiillustratedBihle,the  wonder  and  the  talk  of  the  country.  In 
uming  it  over,  the  king  would  tell  his  companion  the  Pals- 
tave, whose  curiosity  iu  prints  exceeded  his  knowledge,  the 
tvarious  masters,  and  the  character  of  their  iivventiona.    When 
P'J'anzani,  a  secret  agent  of  the  Pope,  was  sent  over  to  Eng- 
P<laBd  to  promote  the  Catholic  cause,  the  subtle  and  elegant 
Catholic  Barberini,  called  tho  protector  of  the  Engiish  at 
Eome,  introduced  Panzani  to  the  king's  favour,  by  making 
Hm  appear  an  agent  rather  for  procuring  him  fine  pictures, 
statues,  and  curiosities  ;  and  the  earnest  inquiries  and  orders 
.given  by  Charles  the  First  prove  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
'    the  most  beautiful  existing  remams  of  ancient  art,     "  The 
statues  go  on  prosperously,"  says  Oiu-dinal  Barberini,  in   a 
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letter  to  a  Mazarin,  "  nor  shall  I  hesitate  to  rob  Rome  of  bar' 
most  valuable  omaraenta,  if  in  exchange  we  might  be  so 
happy  as  to  have  the  King  of  England's  name  among  tboB» 
princes  who  submit  to  the  Apostolic  See."  Charles  tha 
First  was  particularly  urgent  to  procure  a  statue  of  AdonU  ia 
the  Villa  Ludovisia :  every  effort  was  made  by  the  qneen'ff 
cocfeGsor,  Father  Philips,  and  the  vigilant  cai-diual  at  Komof; 
but  the  inexorable  Duchess  of  Fiano  would  not  suffer  it  to  bft 
separated  from  ber  rich  collection  of  statues  and  paintings,  even 
for  the  chance  conversion,  of  a  whole  kingdom  of  heretioa."'^ 
This  monarch,  who  possessed  ''  fuur-and-twunty  palocea,  all 
of  them  elegantly  and  completely  furnished,"  had  formed  very 
eoBsiderable  collections.  "The  value  ot pictures  had  doubled 
in  Europe,  by  the  emulation  between  oar  Charles  and  Philip 
the  Fourth  of  Spain,  who  was  touched  with  the  same  elegant 
passion."  When  the  rulere  of  fanaticism  began  their  reign, 
"all  the  king's  furniture  was  put  to  sale  ;  his  pictures,  dis- 
posed of  .at  very  low  prices,  enriched  all  the  coUections  io, 
Europe  ;  the  cartoons  when  complete  were  only  appraised  ai 
£300,  though  the  whole  collection  of  the  king's  curiositie* 
were  sold  at  above  £50,O00.t  Hume  adds,  "  the  very  library 
and  medals  at  St.  James's  were  intended  by  the  generals  to  be 
brought  to  auction,  in  order  to  pay  the  arrears  of  some  regi- 
ments of  cavalry ;  but  Selden,  apprehensive  of  this  loss,  en- 
gaged his  friend  Whitelocke,  then  lord-keeper  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  apply  for  the  office  of  librarian.  This  contrivance 
saved  that  vwuable  collection."  This  account  is  only  partly 
correct ;  the  love  of  books,  wliich  formed  the  passion  of  the 
two  learned  scholars  whom  Hume  notices,  fortunately  inter* 
vened  to  save  the  royal  collection  from  the  intended 
scattering;  but  the  pictures  and  medals  were,  perhaps, 
objects  too  alight  in  the  eyes  of  the  book-learned ;  they  were 
resigned  to  the  singular  fate  of  appraisement.  After  the 
Eestoration  very  many  books  were  missing;  but  scarcely  % 
third  part  of  the  medals  remained  :  of  the  strange  manner  in 
which  these  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  and  hbtory 

■  Sse  Oregorio  PanzanrBMeinaiiB  of  Iiis  sgenCfinEDglaiuI.  This  work  1 
long  lay  ia  nuiiiuscript,  and  v*s  only  liuown  to  ns  in  tha  Catholic  Dodd'B  | 
"  Churt'li  History,"  hy  imrljal  extraote.  It  wds  at  Icogth  iraoElaited  fmi>  J 
the  Italian  tSS.  and  pnhliabeil  h;  tha  2cr.  Joseph  Geriugton ; 
piece  of  onr  own  secret  hiatorj-. 

+  Hnme'a  "History  of  England,"  vii,  343.    His  nntliority  ia i 
Hist."  -ax.  S3. 
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'allied  and  disposed  of,  tbe  following  account  m»y  nut  ha 
read  without  interest. 

In  March,  1648,  the  parliament  ordered  commissionera  to 
be  appointed,  to  inventory  the  goods  and  personal  estate  of 
the  late  king,  queen,  and  prince,  and  appraise  them  for  the  use 
of  the  public.  And  in  April,  1648,  an  act,  adds  Whitclocke, 
was  committed  for  inventorying  the  late  king's  goods,  &c.* 

This  very  inventory  I  have  examined.  It  forniB  a  magni- 
ficent folio,  of  near  a  thousand  pages,  of  an  ertraordiniiry 
dimension,  bound  in  crintdon  velvet,  and  richly  gilt,  written 
in  a  fair  lai^  hand,  hut  with  little  knowledge  of  the  objects 
which  the  inventory  writer  describes.  It  is  entitled  "  An 
Inventory  of  the  Goods,  JewelSj  Plate,  Ac.  belonging  to  Sing 
Charles  the  First,  sold  by  order  of  the  Council  of  State,  from 
the  year  1640  to  1652,"  So  that  from  the  decapitation  of 
the  king,  a  year  was  allowed  to  draw  up  the  inventory ;  and 
the  sals  proceeded  during  three  years. 

From  this  manuscript  cataloguet  to  give  long  eitracts 
■were  uselees ;  it  has  afforded,  however,  some  remarkable  ob- 
Bervatione.  Every  article  was  apprised,  nothing  was  sold 
nnder  the  affiled  price,  but  a  slight  oomjietition  soroetimea 
seems  to  have  raised  the  sum ;  and  when  the  Council  of 
Btate  codd  not  get  the  sum  appraised,  the  gold  and  silver 
were  sent  to  the  Miat;  and  assuredly  many  fine  works  of 
art  were  valued  by  the  ounce.  The  names  of  the  purchasers 
appear ;  they  are  nsually  English,  but  probably  many  were 
the  agents  for  foreign  courts.  The  coins  or  medals  were 
thrown  promiscuously  into  drawei'S  ;  one  drawer  baving 
twenty-four  medals,  was  valued  at  £2  lOff. ;  another  of 
twenty,  at  £1 ;  another  of  twenty-four,  at  £1 ;  and  one 
drawer,  containing  forty-sis  silver  coins  with  the  boi,  was 
Eold  for  £5.  On  the  whole  the  medals  seem  not  to  have 
been  valoed  at  much  more  than  a  shilling  a-pieee,  The  ap- 
praiser was  certainly  no  antiquary. 

The  Iring's  curiosities  in  the  Tower  Jewel-house  generally 
fetched  above  the  price  fixed  ;  the  toys  of  art  could  please 
the  unlettered  minds  that  had  no  conception  of  its  works. 

Tlie  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  made  of  ebony  and  amber, 
fetched  £25. 

A  fountain  of  silver,  for  perfumed  waters,  artificially  made 
(a  ]ilay  of  itself,  sold  for  £3U. 
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A  chess-board,  said  to  be  Queen  Elizabeth's,  inlaid  with 
gold,  Biiver,  and  pearls,  £23. 

A  coDJuriHg  drum  from  Lapland,  with  an  almanac  cut  on 
a  piece  of  wood. 

Several  sections  in  alver  of  a  Turlcish  gallev,  a  Venetiaa 
gouilola,  an  Indian  canoe,  and  a  first-rate  man-of-war. 

A  Saxon  king's  mace  used  in  war,  with  a  ball  full  of 
spikes,  and  the  handle  cohered  with  gold  plates,  and  ena- 
loelled,  sold  for  £37  8*. 

A  gorget  of  massy  gold,  eliossd  with  the  manner  of  a 
battle,  weighing  thirty-one  ounces,  at  £3  10*.  per  ounce,  waa 
sent  to  the  Mint. 

A  Roman  shield  of  buff  leather,  covered  with  a  plate  of 
gold,  finely  chased  with  a  Gorgon's  head,  set  round  the  rim 
with  rubies,  emeralds,  turquoise  stonos,  in  number  137, 
£132  12«. 

The  pictures,  taken  from  Whitehall,  Windsor,  Wimbledon, 
Greenwich,  Hampton-Coui-t,  &c.,  exhibit,  in  number,  an  un- 
paralleled collection.  By  what  standard  they  were  valued,  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  from  £50  to  £100 
seems  to  have  been  the  limits  of  the  appraiser's  taste  and 
imagination.  Some  whose  price  is  whimsically  low  may 
have  been  thus  rated  from  a  political  feeling  respecting  the 
portrait  of  the  person ;  there  are,  however,  in  this  singular 
appraised  catalogue  two  pictures,  which  were  rated  at,  and 
Bold  for,  the  remarkable  sums  of  one  and  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  one  waa  a  sleeping  Venus  by  CoiTeggio,  and 
the  other  a  Madonna  by  Itaphael.  There  was  also  a  picture 
by  Julio  Romano,  called  "  Tlie  great  piece  of  the  Nativity," 
at  £500.  "  The  little  Madonna,  and  Christ,"  hy  Raphael,  at 
£800.  "  The  great  Venus  and  Parde,"  by  Titian,  at  £600. 
These  seem  to  have  been  the  only  pictures,  in  this  immensa 
collection,  which  reached  a  picture's  prices.  The  inventory- 
writer  had,  probably,  been  instructed  by  the  public  voice  of 
their  value ;  which,  however,  would,  in  the  present  day,  be 
considered  much  under  a  fourth.  Bubens'  "  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,"  described  as  a  large  picture,  sold  for  £20 ;  and  hia 
"  Peace  and  Plenty,  with  many  figures  big  as  the  life,"  for' 
£100.  Titian's  pictures  seem  generally  valued  at  £100.* 
*'  Venus  dressed  by  the  Graces,"  by  Guido,  reached  to  £200, 

The  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  here  called  "  The  Acta  of  the 

*  One  of  thew  piotnreEi,  "A  ConceFt,"  is  qov  in  onTXationalQEilIer]', 
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Apostles,"  notwithstanding  their  subject  was  so  congenial  to 
the  popular  feelings,  and  only  appraised  at  £300,  could  find 
no  purchaser  !* 

The  following  full-lengths  of  celebrated  personages  were 
rated  at  these  whimsical  prices : 

Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  parliament  robes,  valued  dBl. 

The  Queen-mother  in  mourning  habit,  valued  £3. 

Buchanan's  picture,  valued  £3  lO*. 

The  King,  when  a  youth  in  coats,  valued  £2. 

The  picture  of  the  Queen  when  she  was  with  child,  sold 
for  five  shillings. 

King  Charles  on  horseback,  by  Sir  Anthony  Vandj'ke,  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  at  the  appraised  price  of 

£200.t 

The  greatest  sums  were  produced  by  the  tapestry  and 
arras  hangings,  which  \vere  chiefly  purchased  for  the  service 
of  the  Protector.  Their  amount  exceeds  £30,000.  I  note 
a  few. 

At  Hampton-Court,  ten  pieces  of  arras  hangings  of  Abra- 
ham, containing  826  yards  at  £10  a  yard,  £8260. 
Ten  pieces  of  Julius  Cajsar,  717  ells  at  £7,  £5019.J 
One  of  the  cloth  of  estates  is  thus  described : 
"One  rich  cloth  of  estate  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  having  the  arms  of  England  within  a  garter,  with 
aU  the  furniture  suitable  thereunto.     The  state  containing 
these  stones  following :  two  cameos  or  agates,  twelve  chry- 
solites, twelve  ballases  or  garnets,  one  sapphire  seated  in 
chases  of  gold,  one  long  pearl  pendant,  and  many  large  and 
small  pearis,  valued  at   £500  sold  for  £602  10*.  to  Mr. 
Oliver,  4  February,  1640." 

Was  plain  Mr.  Oliver,  in  1649,  who  we  see  was  one  of 
the  earlier  purchasers,  shortly  after  "the  Lord  Protector?" 
All  the  "cloth  of  estate"  and  " arras  hangings"  were  after- 
wards purchased  for  the  service  of  the  Protector ;  and  one 

*  They  were  secured  by  Cromwell,  who  had  intended  to  reproduce  the 
designs  at  the  tapestry-factory  established  in  Mortlake,  but  the  troubles  of 
the  kingdom  hindered  it.  Charles  II.  very  nearly  sold  them  to  France ; 
Lord  Danby  intercepted  the  sale  ;  when  they  were  packed  away  in  boxes, 
until  the  time  of  William  III.,  who  built  the  gallery  at  Hampton  Court 
expressly  for  their  exhibition. 

+  This  picture  is  now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Windsor  Castle. 

J  These  would  appear  to  be  copies  of  Andrea  Mantegna's  *'  Triumphs  of 
Julius  Csesor,"  the  cartoons  of  which  are  still  in  the  galleries  of  Hamptoa 
Court. 
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may  venture  to  conjecture,  that  when  Mr.  Oliver  purchased 
this  "rich  cloth  ol*  estate,"  it  was  not  without  a  latent 
motive  of  its  service  to  the  new  owner.* 

There  is  one  circumstance  remarkable  in  the  feeling  of 
Charles  the  First  for  the  fine  arts  :  it  was  a  passion  without 
ostentation  or  egotism ;  for  although  this  monarch  was  in- 
clined himself  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  a  creating 
artist,  the  king  having  handled  the  pencil  and  composed  a 
poem,  yet  he  never  suffered  his  private  dispositions  to  prevail 
over  his  more  majestic  duties.  We  do  not  discover  in  history 
that  Charles  the  First  was  a  painter  and  a  poet.  Accident 
and  secret  history  only  reveal  this  softening  feature  in  his 
grave  and  king-like  character.  Chai*les  sought  no  glory 
firom,  but  only  indulged  his  love  for,  art  and  the  artists. 
There  are  three  manuscripts  on  his  art,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  which  bear  an  inscription 
that  a  King  of  England,  in  1639,  offered  one  thousand 
guineas  of  gold  for  each.  Charles,  too,  suggested  to  the  two 
great  painters  of  his  age  the  subjects  he  considered  woi'thy 
of  their  pencils ;  and  had  for  his  ''  closet-companions"  those 
native  poets  for  which  he  was  censured  in  "  evil  times,'*  and 
€ven  by  Milton ! 

In  his  imprisonment  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  author  of 
the  "  Eikon  Basilike"  solaced  his  royal  woes  by  composing 
a  poem,  entitled  in  the  very  style  of  this  memorable  volume, 
"Majesty  in  Misery,  or  an  Imploration  to  the  King  of 
kings ;"  a  title  probably  not  his  own,  but  like  that  volume,  it 
contains  stanzas  fraught  with  the  most  tender  and  solemn 
feeling ;  such  a  subject,  in  the  hands  of  such  an  author,  was 
sure  to  produce  poetry,  although  in  the  unpractised  poet  we 
may  want  the  versifier.  A  few  stanzas  will  illustrate  this 
conception  of  part  of  his  character : — 

The  fiercest  furies  that  do  daily  tread 
Upon  my  grief,  my  grey-discrowned  head, 
Are  those  that  own  my  bounty  for  their  bread. 

With  my  own  power  my  majesty  they  wound ; 
In  the  king^s  name,  the  king  himself  uncrowned ; 
So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond. 

Afber  a  pathetic  description  of  his  queen  "  forced  in  pil- 

*  Some  may  be  curious  to  learn  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  about  1650. 
It  appears  by  this  manuscript  inventory  that  the  silver  sold  at  4«.  lid. 
per  oz.  and  gold  at  £3  10«. ;  so  that  the  value  of  these  metals  has  little 
varied  during  the  last  century  and  a  half. 
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grimage  to  seek  a  tomb,"  and  "  Great  Britain's  heir  forced 
into  France,"  where. 

Poor  cliild,  he  weeps  out  his  inheritance ! 

Charles  continues : 

They  promise  to  erect  my  royal  stem ; 

To  make  me  great,  to  adyonce  my  diadem ; 

If  I  will  first  fall  down  and  worship  them  1 

But  for  refusal  they  devour  my  thrones, 
Distress  my  children,  and  destroy  my  bones ; 
I  fear  they'll  force  me  to  make  bread  of  stones. 

And  implores,  with  a  martyr's  piety,  the  Saviour's  forgive* 
ness  for  those  who  were  more  misled  than  criminal : 

Such  as  thou  know'st  do  not  know  what  they  do.* 

As  a  poet  and  a  painter,  Charles  is  not  popularly  known ;  bnt 
this  article  was  due,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  royal 
votary's  ardour  and  pnre  feelings  for  the  love  of  the  Fine 

Arts.f 

*  This  poem  is  omitted  in  the  great  edition  of  the  king's  works,  pub- 
lished aft^r  the  Restoration ;  and  was  given  by  Burnet  from  a  manuscript 
of  his  *' Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton ;"  but  it  had  been  previously 
published  in  Perrenchiefs  "Life  of  Charies  the  I^t."  It  has  been 
suspected  that  this  poem  is  a  pious  firaud,  and  put  forth  in  the  king's 
name — ^as  likewise  was  the  "Eikon  Basilike."  One  point  I  have  since 
ascertained  is,  that  Charles  did  write  verses,  as  rugged  as  some  of  these. 
And  in  respect  to  the  book,  notwithstanding  the  artifice  and  the  interpola- 
tions  of  Ghtuden,  I  believe  that  there  are  some  passages  which  Charles  only 
could  have  written. 

*t*  This  article  was  composed  without  any  recollection  that  a  part  of  the 
subject  had  been  anticipated  by  Lord  Orford.  In  the  "Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England,"  many  curious  particulars  are  noticed  :  the  story  of 
the  king's  diamond  seal  had  reached  his  lordship,  and  Vertue  had  a  muti- 
lated transcript  of  the  inventory  of  the  king's  pictures,  &c.,  discovered  in 
Moorfields ;  for,  among  others,  more  than  thirty  j)ages  at  the  beginning 
relating  to  the  plate  and  jewels  were  missing.  The  manuscript  in  the 
Harleian  Collection  is  perfect.  Lord  Orford  has  also  given  an  interesting  . 
anecdote  to  show  the  king's  discernment  in  the  knowledge  of  the  hands  of 
the  painters,  which  confirms  the  little  anecdote  I  have  related  from  the 
Farrars.  But  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  this  monarch's  intercourse 
with  artists,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  third  volume  of  my  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Life  and  Beign  of  Charles  the  Firsts"  chapter  the  sixth,  on  "  The 
Private  Life  of  Charles  the  First. — Love  of  the  Arts." 


SECRET   HISTOay  OF   CHARLES   THE  PIEST,   AKD  HIS 
QUEEN  HENBIETTA. 

The  secret  history  of  Charles  the  First,  and  hts  queeii' 
Henrietta  of  France,  opens  a  dilTci'ent  scene  from  the  one' 
oxhibitod  in  the  passionate  drama  of  onr  history.  i 

The  iking  is  accused  of  the  most  apiritlees  usorionsncss ;  and; 
the  chaste  fondness  of  a  husband  is  placed  among  liis  political 
errors.  Even  Hume  conceives  that  his  queen  "precipitated' 
Mm  into  hasty  and  imprudent  counsels,"  awd  Bishop  Eennefc 
had  alluded  to  "  the  influence  of  a  stately  queen  over  an 
affectionate  husband."  The  uxoriousnesa  of  Charles  is  re- 
echoed by  all  the  writers  of  a  certain  party.  This  is  an  odium 
■which  the  king's  enemies  firrf;  threw  out  to  make  him  con- 
temptible ;  while  his  apologists  imagined  that,  in  perpetuat- 
ing this  accusation,  they  had  discovered,  in  a  weakness  which: 
has  at  least  something  amiable,  some  palliation  for  his  own 
political  misconduct.  The  factious,  too,  by  this  aspersion, 
promoted  the  alarm  they  spread  in  the  nation,  of  the  king's 
inclination  to  popery  ;  jet,  on  the  contrary,  Charles  was  then 
making  a  determined  stand,  and  at  length  triumphed  over  a, 
Catholic  faction,  which  was  mling  his  queen ;  and  tiiis  at  the 
risk  and  menace  of  a  war  with  France.  Yet  this  lirmness 
too  has  been  denied  him,  even  by  his  apologist  Hume :  that 
historian,  on  his  preconceived  system,  imagined  that  every 
action  of  Charles  originated  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
that  the  duke  pursued  his  personal  qnarrel  with  Richelieu, 
and  taking  advantage  of  these  domestic  quarrels,  had  pei-- 
suaded  Charles  to  dismiss  the  French  attendants  of  the 
queen,* 

*  Hnme,  toI.  tI.  p.  234.  Chiulcs  aeema,  howeyer,  to  bare  conalaatly 
cansalted  hia  favaiuite  minister,  tfac  DiLks  af  BockingbsiD,  on  the  subject, 
thongb  bis  letters  Bipreaa  clearly  faia  own  deterniiiiation.  In  Harlalan 
MBS.,  6i)3d,  U  s  letter  irrilten  to  Buekingham.  dated  Hampton  Conrt, 
SDth.  Nuvember,  1625,  lie  decULrea,  "  I  Ibougbt  I  woold  bare  caiuu 
enoueb  in  Ehoit  time  to  put  sway  the  MonsieurB,"  from  the  qunirels  tbey 
votild  ferment  betnecn  himself  and  bis  wife,  or  bis  subjects,  and  begs  of 
him  to  acquiuiit  "the  queen-mother  (Mary  de  Medii^is) with  ray  intention  ; 
foe  t^ii  being  an  action  that  may  have  a  aho«-  of  haralineEB,  I  thought  it 
■was  fit  to  take  this  way,  ihiit  eha  to  whom  I  hsre  had  many  nbligalJoiiB 
may  not  lake  it  unkindly."  In  another  long  letter,  preserreil  among  the 
Bawlinsuu  KISS,  in  the  Sodleian  Library,  he  enters  minutely  into  Lia 
domeatie  grievanOBs — "What  nnkindnesses  Bad  diBtost«B  hare  &lleu  be- 
twBen  my  wife  and  me" — which  he  atlribulei  to  th«  "otafty  oounaela"  uf 
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There  are,  fortunately,  two  letters  from  Charlea  the  Pii-st 
■  to  Buckingham,  preserved  iu  the  State-pajJera  of  Loril  Hard- 
wicke,  which  set  this  point  at  rest :  these  decisively  prove 
that  the  whole  matter  originated  with  the  king  himself,  and 
tlist  Buckingham  had  tried  every  effort  to  persuade  him  to 
the  contrary;  for  the  king  complains  that  he  had  heen  too 
long  overcome  by  his  persuasions,  but  that  he  was  now  "  re- 
solved it  must  be  done,  and  that  shortly !  "* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  character  of  a  queen,  who  is 
imagined  to  have  performed  bo  active  a  pai'fc  ia  our  history, 
Bcsroely  ever  appears  in  it ;  when  abroad,  and  when  she  re- 
turned to  England,  in  the  midst  of  a  winter  storm,  bringing 
all  the  aid  she  could  to  her  unfortunate  consort,  those  who 
witnessed  this  appearance  of  enei-gy  imagined  that  her  charac- 
ter was  equally  powerful  ia  the  cabinet.  Yet  Henrietta, 
after  all,  tvbs  nothing  moi-e  than  a  volatile  woman ;  one  who 
had  never  studied,  never  reflected,  and  whom  nature  Lad 
formed  to  he  charming  and  haughty,  but  wh6se  vivacity  coidd 
not  retain  even  a  state-secret  for  an  hour,  and  whose  talents 
were  quite  opposdto  to  those  of  deep  political  intrigue. 

Henrietta  viewed  even  the  characters  of  great  men  with 
all  the  sensations  of  a  woman.  Describing  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford to  a  confidential  friend,  and  having  observed  that  lie  was 
a  great  man,  she  dwelt  with  far  more  interest  on  hia  person  r 
"  Though  not  handsome,"  said  she,  "  he  was  agreeable  enough, 
and  he  had  the  finest  hands  of  any  man  in  the  world." 
Landing  at  Burlington-bay  in  Yorkshire,  she  lodged  on  the 
quay  ;  the  parliament's  admiral  barbarously  pointed  his  can- 
non at  the  house  ;  aad  several  shots  reaching  it,  her  i'avourite, 
Jurmyn,  requested  her  to  fly :  she  safely  reached  a  cavern  in 
the  fields,  but,  recollecting  that  she  had  left  a  lap-dog  asleep 
in  its  bed,  she  flew  back,  and  amidst  the  cannon-shot  returued 
■witli  this  other  favourite.  The  queen  related  this  incident 
of  the  lap-dog  to  her  friend  Madame  Mottevillo ;  these  ladies 
considered  it  as  a  complete  woman's  victory.  It  is  in  these 
memoirs  we  find,  that  when  Obarles  went  down  to  the  house, 
to  seize  on  the  five  leading  members  of  the  opposition,  the 

her  Eervonts,  On  Ttb  August,  16S3,  lie  vrites  a  finaJ  letter  iu  the  duke, 
□rJeriug  bim  to  send  them  ail  avs]',  "if  jou  cnn  by  £air  meaDx  (hut  stick 
Dot  long  ill  liiapnting),  Dthervisc  Turce  tliem  uwaf ,  drifing  theiu  iiua;  like 
SB  mguywild  Ueaate,  nntU  ye  hsre  shipped  them,  nnd  so  the  devil  gu  vitli 

'  Iionl  Hardwiehe'a  SUt«-papen^  11.  2,  3, 
TOL.  U.  Z 
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queen  could  wot  restrain  liei-  lively  temper,  and  impatiently 
babbled  tlii:  plot;  so  tbat  oue  of  the  ladies  in  atteodimce  ds- 
apatched  a  liaety  note  to  the  parties,  who,  as  the  kiDSf  eiitoi-ed 
the  house,  had  just  time  to  lea?e  it.  Some  have  dated  the 
rain  of  his  eauae  to  the  failure  of  that  impolitic  step,  which 
alarmed  evei'y  one  zealous  for  that  spirit  of  political  freedoni 
which  had  now  grown  up  iu  the  Commons.  Incidents  like 
these  mark  the  feminine  dispoeitiona  of  Henrietta.  But 
when  at  eca,  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  a  parliamentarian, 
the  queen  commanded  the  captain  not  to  strike,  but  to  pre- 
pare at  the  extremity  to  blow  up  tho  ship,  resisting  the 
flhrieks  of  her  females  and  domestics.  We  perceive  how,  oa 
every  trying  occasion,  Henrietta  never  forgot  that  she  waa 
the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  that  glorious  affinity 
was  inherited  by  her  with  all  the  sexual  piiide ;  and  hence,  at 
times,  that  enei^  in  her  aetionii  which  was  so  far  above  her 
intellectual  capacity. 

And,  indeed,  when  tho  awful  events  she  had  witnessed  wera 
one  by  one  registered  in  her  melancholy  mind,  the  sensibility 
of  the  woman  subdued  the  natural  haughtin^  of  her  charac- 
ter ;  but,  true  woman  !  the  feeling  creature  of  circumstances, 
at  the  Beataration  she  resumed  it,  and  when  the  new  court 
of  Charles  tho  Second  would  not  endure  her  obsolete  haughti- 
ness, tho  dowager-queen  left  it  in  all  the  full  bitterness  of  her 
spirit.  An  habitual  gloom,  and  the  meagreneaa  of  grief, 
during  the  commonwealth,  had  changed  a  countenance  once 
the  most  lively ;  and  her  eyes,  whose  dark  and  dazzling  lustre 
was  ever  celebrated,  then  only  shone  in  tears.  When  she 
told  her  physician.  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  that  she  found  her 
understanding  was  failing  her,  and  seemed  terrified  lest  it  was 
approaching  to  madness,  the  court  physician,  hardly  courtly 
to  fallen  majesty,  replied,  "  Madam,  fear  not  that ;  for  you 
are  already  mad."  Henrietta  had  lived  to  contemplate  tlie 
awful  ohanges  of  her  reign,  mthoot  comprehending  tiiem. 

Waller,  in  the  profusioD  of  poetical  decoration,  makes 
Henrietta  so  beautifol,  that  her  beauty  would  affect  every 
lover  "more  than  his  private  loves."  She  was  "the  whole 
world's  misti-ess."  A  portrait  in  crayons  of  Henrietta  at 
Hampton-court  sadly  reduces  all  his  poetry,  for  the  miracu- 
lous was  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  court-poet.  But  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  what  he  says  of  thu  o_vi;m  ol'  Honi'ictta 
Sneh  eyes  as  jours,  on  Jova  himseli',  bail  tlirown 
Ae  bright  and  tiarce  a,  lightoint;  u  his  uwn. 
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In  a  MS.  letter  of  the  times,  the  writer  describes  the  queen 

"  nimble  and  quick,  black-eyed,  brown-haired,  and  a  br&VB 
Jady."*  In  the  MS.  journal  of  Sir  Symonda  D'Ewes,  who 
■Inr  the  queen  on  her  first  arrival  in  London,  cold  and  puri- 
tanic as  was  that  antiquary,  he  notices  with  some  warmth 
"the  features  of  her  face,  which  were  much  enlivened  by  her 
imdjant  and  eparkling  black  eye."t  She  appears  to  hare 
possessed  French  vivacity  bcth  in  her  maimeTS  and  her  coa- 
TeFBation  :  in  the  history  of  a  queen,  an  accurate  conception 
of  hei'  person  enters  for  something. 

Her  talents  we«e  not  of  that  order  which  could  influence 
the  revolutions  of  a  people.  Her  natural  dispoaitions  might 
have  allowed  her  to  become  a  politician  of  the  toilet,  and  she 
might  have  practiced  those  slighter  artifices,  which  may  be 
Oonsidered  as  so  many  pohtical  coquetries.  But  Machiave* 
lian  principles,  and  iuvolved  iutrigues,  of  which  she  has  been 
fo  freely  accused,  could  never  have  entered  into  her  character. 
At  tirst  she  tried  all  the  fertile  inventions  of  a  woman  to  per~ 
made  the  king  that  she  was  his  humblest  creature,  and  the 
ADod  people  of  England  that  she  was  quite  in  love  with  them. 
Sow  that  we  know  that  no  female  was  ever  more  deeply 
tainted  with  Catholic  bigotry,  and  that,  haughty  us  she  was, 
this  princess  suffered  tlie  most  insulting  supGrstttions,  in- 
flicted as  penances  by  her  priests,  for  this  very  marriage  with 
a  Protestant  prince,  the  following  new  facts  relating  to  her 
first  arrival  in  En^and  curiously  contrast  with  the  mortified 
feelings  she  must  have  endured  by  the  violent  suppression  of 
her  real  ones. 

We  must  first  bring  forward  a  remarkable  and  unnoticed 
document  in  the  Embassies  of  Marshal  Bassompierre.  J  It  is 
nothing  leas  than  a  most  solemn  obUgation  contracted  with 
the  Pope  and  her  brother  the  King  of  Prance,  to  educate  her 
children  as  Catholics,  and  only  to  choose  Catholics  to  attend 
them.  Had  this  been  known  either  to  Charles  or  to  the 
English  nation,  Henrietta  could  never  have  been  permitted 
to  ascend  the  Enghsh  throne.     The  fate  of  both  her  sons 

lows  how  faithfully  she  performed  this  treasonable  contract. 
Sloans  M8S.  41TH.  +  Hnrl.  MS9.  GIB. 

^  Ambassades  du  Mnrtuhal  da  BaEBampiene,  toI.  iii.  p.  49. 
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This  piaco  of  secret  history  opens  the  concealed  cause  of  tliosQ 
deep  iinpresij!oii3  of  tliat  l\iith  wliicli  both  inDnarchs  sucked 
in  with  tlieir  milk ;  that  triumph  of  the  cradle  over  the  graTe 
which  most  men  experience;  Charles  the  Second  died  a 
Catholic,  James  the  Second  lived  as  one. 

When  Henrietta  was  on  her  way  to  England,,  a  legate  from 
Borne  arrested  her  at  Amiens,  requiring  the  princesa  to 
nndergo  a  pennnee,  which  was  to  last  sixteen  days,  for  mann- 
ing Clinrles  without  the  papal  dispensation.  The  queen, 
stopped  her  journey,  and  wrote  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
occa^on,  Charles,  who  was  then  waiting  for  her  at  Cantor- 
bnry,  replied,  that  if  Henrietta  did  not  inntantly  proceed,  he 
would  return  alone  to  London.  Henrietta  doubtless  sighed 
for  the  Pope  and  the  penance,  but  she  set  off  the  day  she 
received  the  king's  letter.  The  king,  either  by  his  wisdom 
or  his  impatience,  detected  the  aim  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who, 
had  he  been  permitted  to  arrest  the  prf^ess  of  a  Queen  of 
England  for  siiteen  days  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  would  ■  j 
thus  have  obtained  a  tacit  supremacy  over  a,  British  monarch.  J 

"When  the  king  arrived  at  Canterbury,  although  not  at  the  j 
moment  prepared  to  receive  him,  Henrietta  flew  to  meet  him,  \ 
and  with  all  her  spontaneous  grace  and  native  vivacity, 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  kissed  his  hand,  while  the  king, 
lending  over  her,  wrapped  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
with  many  kisBes.  This  royal  and  youthful  pair,  unusual 
with  those  of  their  rjuk,  met  with  the  eagerness  of  lovers, 
and  the  first  words  of  Henrietta  were  those  of  devotion ; 
Sire  t  je  Buis  ven  ue  en  ee  pags  de  voire  majeste  pour  if  re  usee 
et  commandie  de  ooiw.*  It  had  been  rumoured  that  she  was 
of  a  very  short  stature,  but,  reaching  to  the  king's  shoulder, 
his  eyes  were  east  down  to  her  feet,  seemingly  observing 
whether  she  used  ai't  to  increase  her  height.  Anticipating 
his  thoughts,  and  playfully  showing  her  feet,  she  declared, 
that  "  ehe  stood  upon  her  own  feet,  for  thus  high  I  am, 
and  neither  higher  nor  lower."  After  an  hour's  conversation 
in  privacy,  Henrietta  took  her  dinner  surrounded  by  the 
court;  and  the  king,  who  had  already  dined,  performing  the 
office  of  her  carver,  cut  a  pheasant  and  some  venison.  By 
the  side  of  the  queen  stood  her  ghostly  confessor,  solemnly 
reminding  her  that  this  was  the  eve  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
was  to  be  fasted,  exhorting  her  to  ba  cautious  that  she  set  no 

■  A  tetter  frum  Dr.  Ifcddua  to  Mr.  Mcnil,  lIUi  Jan.  1626.     Sloane 
HS8.  4177. 
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scandalous  example  on  het  Arab  arrival.  But  Charle^nd  hia 
court  wore  now  to  be  gained,  over,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist. 
She  afiiioted  to  eat  very  heartily  of  the  forbidden  meat,  which 
gave  great  comfort,  it  seems,  to  sereral  of  her  new  heretical 
subjects  then  present :  but  we  may  conceive  the  pangs  of 
EO  confirmed  a  devotee.  She  carried  her  dissimulation  so  far, 
that  being  asked  about  this  time  whether  she  could  abide  a 
Huguenot  ?  she  replied,  "  Why  not  P  was  not  my  father  oge  ?" 
Her  ready  smiles,  the  gracel'ul  wave  of  her  Land,  the  many 
"good  signs  of  hope,"  as  a  contemporary  in  a  manuscript 
letter  expresses  it,  induced  many  of  the  English  to  believe 
that  Henrietta  might  even  become  one  of  themselves !  Sir 
Symonds  B'Ewes,  as  appears  by  his  manuscript  diary,  was 
struck  by  "  her  deportmfnt  to  her  women,  and  her  looks  to 
her  servants,  which  were  so  sweet  and  humble  !"•  How- 
ever, this  was  in  the  first  days  of  her  arrival,  and  these 
"sweet  and  humble  looks"  were  not  constant  ones;  for  a 
courier  at  Whitehall,  writing  to  a  friend,  observes  that  "  the 
queen,  however  little  of  stature,  yet  is  of  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance,  if  she  be  pleased,  otherwise  full  of  spirit  and  vigour, 
and  seems  of  more  than  ordinary  resolution  ;"  and  he  adds 
an  incident  of  one  of  her  "  frowns."  The  room  in  which  the 
queen  was  at  dinner,  being  somewhat  over-heated  with  the 
£re  and  company,  "  she  drove  us  all  out  of  the  chamber.  I 
suppose  none  but  a  queen  could  have  cast  sncli  a  Bcow]."i' 
We  may  already  detect  the  I'aii-  wasen  mask  melting  away 
on  the  features  it  covered,  even  in  one  short  month  1 

By  the  marriage-contract,  Henrietta  was  to  be  allowed  a 
household  establishment,  composed  of  her  own  people ;  and 
this  had  been  contrived  to  bo  not  leas  than  a  amnll  French 
colony,  exceeding  three  hundred  persons.  It  composed.  In 
£ujt,  a  Trench  faction,  and  looks  like  a  covert  project  of  Riche- 
Ueu's  to  fm-fcher  his  intrigues  here,  by  opening  a  perpetual 
oorrespoudence  with  the  discontented  Catholics  of  England. 
in  the  instructions  of  Bassompierre,  one  of  the  alleged  ob- 
jects of  the  marriage  is  the  general  good  of  the  Catholic  reh- 
gion,  by  affording  some  relief  to  those  English  who  professed 

*  Sir  S.  ffEwea's  "JoniDiil  of  hia  Life,"  Harl.  MS.  646,  We  hava 
Been  onr  ijuritanio  aoticimirj  describing  the  pei-aon  ot  tha  (ineea  with  some 
iFarmtli ;  bub  "  he  could  not  Abstaio  from  deep- fetched  sigba,  t^  coastder 
Hat  ehe  wanted  the  knowledge  of  true  religion,"  a.  crrcnmstonca  that 
"  ietta  would  have  ns  ieslousiy  regretted  for  Sir  Sjmonda  himself ! 
t  A  letter  to  Mr.  Meud,  July  1,  lfl35.     Sloane  M8S,  417T. 
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H.    IfJ^aw<T*er,  thst  ^reat  Btntesman  ever  eut«rtauied  this  | 

E[>litical  dei-ign,  tlie  shnplicitv  an'l  priile  of  tlic  Roman  nriesfas  j 
sre  completely  overturned  it;  for  in  their  blind  ecu  theyU 
dared  to  latend  their  domntic  tyrannj'  over  majesty  its^. 

The    French  party  h«d  not  long  resided  here  ere  tbf 
inutial  jealoasies  between  the  two  nations  broke  oat,     Allfl 
the  English  who  were  not  Catholicj  ^cre  soon  dismtMedf 
&0R^  their  attendance  on  the  qaeen,  by  herself ;  while  Chafltfl 
was  compelled,  by  the  popular  cry,  to  forbid  any  Ei^uhl 
Catholics  to  Berve  the  ijueen,  or  to  he  present  at  the  celebra- 
tion  of  her  mass.     The  king  was  even  obliged  to  employ  1 
pnrsaivantfi  or  king's  messenger?,  to  ?taiid  at  the  door  m    ' 
her  chapel  to  seize  on  any  of  the  English  who  ent«reil  there, 
while  on  these  occaflions  the  French  would  draw  thtir  swords 
to  defend  these  concealed  Catholics.     "  The  i|ncen  and  hrre"  j 
became  an  odious  itistinction  in  the  nation.     Such  were  tbo  j 
indecent  scenes  eihibited  in  public ;  they  were  not  less  re-  j 
■erved  in  private.     The  following  anecdote  of  saying  a  grace  ] 
before  the  king,  at  his  own  tabic,  in  a  moat  indecorous 
nm  between  the  catholic  priest  and  the  king's  ckapluli 
given  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times. 

"The  king  and  queen  dining  together  in  the  presence,* 
Mr.  Hacket  (chaplain  to  the  Lord  Keeper  ■Williains)t  being 
then  to  say  grace,  the  confessor  would  have  prevented  bim, 
but  that  Hacket  shoved  him  away ;  whereupon  the  confessor 
went  to  the  queen's  side,  and  was  about  to  say  grace  again,  ■ 
but  that  the  king  pulling  the  dishes  unto  him,  and  the  carvers 
falling  to  their  business,  hindered.  When  dinner  was  done,  the 
confessor  thought,  standing  by  the  queen,  to  have  been  before 
Mr.  Hacket,  but  Mr.  Hacket  again  got  the  start.  The  con- 
fessor, neverthelcssj  begins  hia  grace  as  loud  aa  Mr.  Hacket, 
with  Huch  a  confusion,  that  the  king  in  great  passion  instantly 
rose  from  the  table,  and,  taking  the  queen  by  the  hand, 
retired  into  the  bedchamber."  J    It  is  with  diiBculfcy  we  con-  ^ 

'  At  Hampton  Court  thoie  is  a  coriooB  picturo  of  Chailea  and  Henrietia  | 
dining  in  the  proaence.     Thia  regal  bonoui,  after  its  interruptiDU  daring 
the  Citil  With,  wm  rerired  in  1667  by  Charles  the  Second,  as  appcaia  by 
"  Eseljn'a  Diiirj."     "  Now  did  Lis  mnjesty  again  dine  in  lie  ]irtimoe,  in 
•ndent  style,  with  lonslc  and  ali  the  court  oeremoniES." 

f  The  author  of  the  Life  of  tbi'a  Archbishop  nnd  Lnrd  Keeper,  u 
Tolominana  fulio,  bat  full  of  oniioua  mattera.  Ambtoee  ThilliiiB  the  puct 
■bridged  it, 

:■,  A  letter  from  Mr.   Mead   to  Sir  JBnrtin  Stntaville,   October,  11)25. 
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I  eeive  how  such  a  scene  of  priestly  indiscretion  slioidd  have 
'  been  suffered  at  the  table  of  tin  English  sovei'eign. 

Such  are  the  domestic  accounts  I  have  gleaned  from  MS. 
letters  of  the  times ;  but  particulars  of  a  deeper  nature  may 
be  discovered  in  the  answer  of  the  king's  council  to  Marshal 
Baasompierre,  preserved  in  the  history  of  his  embassy ;  this 
marshal  had  been  hastily  despatched  as   an  extraordinary 
ambassador  when  the  French  party  were  dismissed.     Thw 
state-document,  rather  a  remonatrance  than  a  reply,  states 
tbat  the  French  household  bad  formed  a  little  republic  within 
tbemselves,  combining  with  the  French  resident  ambassador, 
and  inciting  the  opposition  members  in  parliament ;  a  practice 
usual  with  that  intriguing  court,  evea  from  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, as  the  ori^al  letters  of  the  French  ambassador  of  the 
I   'timo,  which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume,  amply  show;  and 
I  ,tiiOBe  of  La  Boderie  in  James  the  First's  time,  who  raised  a 
I  French  party  about  Prince  Henry  ;  and  the  correspondence  of 
Barillon  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  so  fully  exposed  in  his 
entire  correspondence  published  by  Fox.  The  IVench  domestics 
of  the  queen  were  engaged  in  lower  intrigues;  they  lent  their 
names  to  hire  houses  in  the  Buhurbs  of  London,  where,  under 
their  protection,  the  English  Catholics  found  a  secure  retreat 
b  to  hold  their  illegal  assembhea,  and  where  the  youth  of  both 
[,«eseE  were  educated  and  prepared  to  be  sent  abroad  to 
Catholic  seminaries.     But  the  queen's  priests,  by  those  well- 
fejown  means  which  the  CathoHc  religion  sanotiona,  were 
drawing  from  the  queen  the  minutest  circumstances  which 
passed  in  privacy  between  her  and  the  king;;  indisposed  her 
mind  towards  her  royal  consort,  impressed  on  her  a  contempt 
of  the  English  nation,  and  a  di^nst  of  our  customs,  and  par- 
ticularly, ae  has  been  usual  with  the  French,  made  her  ne^leet 
*  the  English  language,  as  if  the  queen  of  En^'land  held  no 
.   common  interest  with  the  nation.     They  had  made  her  resb- 
dence  a  placa  ■  of  security  for  the  persons  and  papers  of  the 
discontented.     Yet  all  this  was  hai'dly  more  offensive  than  the 
humiliating  state  t«  which  they  had  reduced  an  English  queen 
I  by  their  monastic  obedience:   inflicting  the  most  degrading' 
f  penances.      One  of  the  most  flagrant  is  alluded  to  in  our 
►  luBtory.     This  was  a  barefoot  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn,  where, 
fwaie  morning,  under  the  gallows  on  which  so  many  Jesuits 
had  been  executed  as  traitors  to  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First,  she  knelt  and  prayed  to  them  as  martyrs  and  ewnts 
who    had    shed    tlieir    Wood   in    defence   of  the  Cathohc 
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cause.*    A  maniiscript  letter  of  the  times  mEntions  that 
priests  ffid  also  miule  her  dahhle  in  the  dirt  in  a.  foul  mo: 
Irom  SomL'i'set^house  to  St.  James's,  lier  Luciferiau  conTesst 
riding  along  bj  her  in  his  coacli !    They  have  made  her  to 
barefoot,  to  spin,  to  eat  her  meat  out  of'  dishes,  to  waitat  t 
tablti  of  servants,  with  many  other  ridiculous  and  absur 
penances.     And  if  thejr  dfu'e  thus  insult  (adds  the  wiiterXi 
over  the  daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of  so  great  kings,  wb4f 
slavery  would  they  not  make  u3,  the  people,  to  undergo  T't 

One  of  the  articles  iu  the  contract  of  marriage  was,  th^fi 
the  queoii  should  have  a  chapel  at  St.  James's,  to  be  buQt  ana 
consecrated  by  her  French  bishop ;  tho  priests  became  very 
importunate,  declaring  that  without  a  chapel  mass  could  not 
be  performed  with  the  state  it  ought  before  a  queen.  Tho 
king's  answer  is  not  that  of  a  man  inclined  to  popery.  "  If 
the  queen's  closet,  where  they  now  say  mass,  is  not  large 
enough,  let  them  have  it  in  the  great  chamber  ;  aad,  if  t£e 
great  chamber  is  not  wide  enough,  they  might  use  the  gar- 
den ;  and,  if  the  garden  would  not  serve  their  turn,  then  was 
the  park  the  fittest  place." 

The  French  priests  and  the  whole  party  feeling  themselves 
slighted,  and  sometimes  woree  treated,  were  breeding  per- 
petual quarrels  among  themselves,  grew  weary  of  England,  and 
wished  themselves  away ;  but  many  having  purchased  their 
places  with  all  their  ibrtune,  would  have  been  ruined  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  establishment.  Basaompierre  alludes  to  the 
broils  and  clamom-s  of  these  French  strangers,  which  exposed 
them  to  the  laughter  of  the  English  court;  and  wa  cannot 
but  smile  in  observing,  in  one  of  the  despatches  of  this  great 
mediator  hettveen  two  kings  and  a  queen,  addressed  to  the 
minister,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  he  had 
found  in  this  difficult  negotiation  arose  from  the  bedchamber 
women !  Tho  French  king  being  desirous  of  having  two 
additional  women  to  attend  the  English  queen  his  sister,  the 
ambassador  declares,  that  "it  would  be  more  espedient  rather 
to  diminish  than  to  increase  the  number  ;  for  they  all  live  so 
ill  together,  with  such  rancorous  jealousies  and  enmities, 
that  I  have  more  trouble  to  malte  them  agree  than  I  shall  find 
to  accommodate  the  differences  between  the  two  kings.  Their 

*  Thore  ian  very  rare  print,  whioh  Iiaa  eommf  morated  thia  ciiBamstanee. 

+  Mr.PoijtoMr.Mead,  Jnly.1626.  Hurl.  M33.  So.  833.  ThBanawm- 
oF  tlie  king's  oiuncil  to  the  compkiats  of  BftaaompierrB  is  botli  copious  nnd 
detniled  ia  vol.  iii,,  p.  168,  of  the  "  Ambdasadea"  DftHanutrflhnl. 
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continual  bickerings,  and  often  their  vituperative  language, 
occasion  the  English  to  cntertiiin  the  most  contemptible 
and  ridiculous  opinions  of  our  nation.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, insist  on  this  point,  unless  it  shall  please  his  majesty  to 
i-euew  it." 

The  French  bishop  was  under  the  age  of  thirty,  and  his 
authority  was  imagined  to  hare  been  but  iirevBrently  treated 
by  two  beautiful  viragos  in  that  civil  ivar  of  words  which  was 
i-aging;  one  of  whom,  Madame  St.  George,  was  in  high 
favour,  and  most  intolerably  hated  by  the  English.  Yetaueh 
was  English  gallantry,  that  the  iing  presented  this  lady  on 
her  dismission  with  several  thousand  pounds  and  jewels. 
There  was  something  inconceivably  ludicrous  in  the  notions 
of  the  Enghah,  of  a  bishop  hardly  of  age,  and  the  gravity  of 
whose  diaracter  was  probably  tamislied  by  French  gesture 
and  vivacity.  This  French  establishment  was  daily  growing 
in  expense  and  munber;  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times 
atates  that  it  cost  the  king  £240  a  day,  and  had  increased 
from  threescore  persons  to  four  hundred  and  forty,  besides 
children  I 

It  was  one  evening  that  the  king  suddenly  appeared,  and, 
summoaiug  the  French  household,  commanded  them  to  take 
their  instant  departure — the  carriages  were  prepared  for 
their  removal.  In  doing  this,  Charles  had  to  resist  the  (varm- 
est  entreaties,  and  even  the  vehement  anger  of  the  queen, 
who  is  said  in  her  n^e  to  have  broken  several  panes  of  the 
window  of  the  apartment  to  which  the  king  dragged  her,  and 
confined  her  from  them.* 

The  scene  which  took  place  among  the  French  people,  at 
the  sudden  announeement  of  the  king's  determination,  fraa 
remarkably  indecorous.  Tliey  instantly,  flew  to  take  posses- 
sion of  all  the  queen's  wai'drobe  and  jewels;  they  did  not  leave 
her,  it  appears,  a  change  of  linen,  since  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  procured  one  as  a  favour,  according  to  some  manuscript 
letters  of  the  times.  One  of  their  extraordioary  eipedienta 
was  that  of  inventing  bills,  for  whicli  they  pretended  they 
had  engaged  themselves  on  account  of  the  queen,  to  the 
amoimt  of  £10,000,  which  the  queen  at  first  owned  to,  but; 
afterwards  acknowledged  the  debts  were  fictitious  ones. 
Among  these  items  was  ono  of  £400  for  necessaries  for  her 
majesty ;  an  apothecary's  bill  for  drugs  of  £S00  ;  and  another 

'  A  letter  from  Mr,  Pory  to  Air.  Mend  nontiuaB  a  full  a^couat  of  ttiii 
tniDsiictlon,     Barl.  MSg.  3S3. 
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of  £1S0  for  "the  bishop's  unlioly  watca*," 
espresies  it.  The  youtig  French  bishop  atteinptLiJ  by  'iSl 
eorts  of  delays  to  uvoid  this  ignominious  expnlsion  ;  till  tlU 
king  wsis  forced  to  send  bis  yeonnen  of  the  guards  to  tUHf 
thera  out  from  Somerset-hoiae,  where  the  juvenile  Frenefi 
bishop,  at  once  protesting  against  it,  and  mounting  the  stepB 
of  the  coRch,  took  hie  departure  "  head  and  ahouldera."*  It 
appears  that  to  pay  the  debts  and  the  pensions,  besides  gi 
ing  the  French  troops  free  home,  cost  £50,000. 

lu  a  long  procession  of  nearly  forty  coaches,  after  ftinr 
days'  tedious  travelling,  they  reached  Dover;  but  the  speo^ 
taole  of  these  impatient  foreigners  eo  reluctantly  quittii^ 
England,  gesticulating  their  sorrows  or  their  quarrels,  e»- 
posed  thera  to  the  derision,  and  stirred  up  the  prejudicM  (rf 
the  common  people.  As  Madame  George,  \whose  vivacifey  ^ 
always  described  as  extravagantly  French,  was  stepping  ntfat' 
the  boat,  one  of  tjie  mob  could  not  resist  the  Batiafaotion  dt 
flbging  a  stone  at  her  French  cap ;  an  Enghah  courtier,  vtb6 
was  conducting  her,  instantly  quitted  liis  charge,  Ton  &>B 
fellow  through  the  body,  and  quietly  returned  to  the  boab 
The  man  died  on  the  spot ;  but  no  farther  notice  appears  to 
have  been  taken  of  the  inconsiderate  gallantry  of  this  Eng^ 
lish  courtier. 

But  diaries  did  not  show  hia  kingly  iirrnness  only  on  this 
occasion :  it  did  not  forsake  him  when  the  French  Marshal 
BasBompierre  was  instantly  sent  oi^r  to  awe  the  king; 
Charles  sternly  offered  the  alternative  of  war,  rather  than 
permit  a  French  faction  to  trouble  an  English  court.  Bas- 
Hompierre  makes  a  curious  observation  in  a  letter  to  the 
Eretach  Bishop  of  Mende,  he  who  had  been  just  sent  away 
from  England ;  and  which  serves  as  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  firm  refusal  of  Charles  the  First.     The  IVench 

*  Alotter  ttmong  Tanner's  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  til)rarjnotBa—'''Whfla 
thej  *oro  tarned  ftway  trom  Somerset  Houee  tha  pasBage  wua  aomewliat 
rongli ;"  and  adds,  "  I  know  not  what  revlBngs  took  plane  betwixt  tliam 
and  the  king's  guard,  bat  one  of  the  soldiers  told  ma  that  for  furious  Epeeoh, 
ha  would  ratber  bare  (aken  common  tlueves  to  prisaa."  A  atanw  of  a  popu- 
lar song  of  the  day  tesdSes  to  tlie  juy  of  the  Commona  of  England  oi 


Harke  !  PIl  tell  jon  news  from  court  ; 
Maike,  tiiesethineawill  make  yon  good  eporl 
All  ttic  French  thai  lately  did  praace 

There,  up  and  downs  ia  braTeiy, 
Ifow  are  nil  sent  back  to  Frauce, 

Kiog  Cbarlea  hath  amelt  aome  knavery. 
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Biarebal,  alter  stating  the  total  failure  of  his  mission,  cx- 
«laim3,  "  See,  sir,  to  what  we  are  reduced !  and  imagiue  my 
giief,  that  the  Queen  of  Great  Britfun  has  the  pain  of  view- 
ing my  departnre  without  being  of  any  service  to  her ;  but  if 
you  consider  that  I  was  sent  here  to  maJce  a  eontraet  of 
laarriage  observed,  and  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion  in  a 
eottntryjrom  which  thefj  formerly  banitheA  it  to  •mahe  a  con- 
tract of  marriage,  you  will  assist  in.  eseufiing  me  of  tliia 
failure."  The  French  marshal  has  also  preserved  the  samo 
distinctive  feature  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  monarch, 
vho,  surely  to  his  honour  as  King  of  England,  felt  and  acted 
on  this  occasion  as  a.  true  Briton.  "  I  have  found,"  says  the 
Gaul,  "humility  among  Spaniards,  civihty  and  courtesy 
Wnonf;  the  Swiss,  in  the  embassies  I  had  the  honour  to  per- 
form for  the  king;  but  the  English  would  not  in  the  least 
abate  of  their  natural  pride  and  arrogance.  The  king  is  so 
resolute  not  to  re-estahliab  any  French  about  the  queen,  his 
consort,  and  was  so  stem  (rude)  in  speaking  to  me,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  been  more  so."  In  a  word,  the  French 
marshal,  mtb  all  his  vaunts  and  hia  threats,  discovered  that 
Charles  the  First  was  the  true  representative  of  bis  subjects, 
and  that  the  king  had  the  same  feelings  with  the  people  : 
this  indeed  was  not  always  the  case  !  This  transaction  took 
place  in  1626,  and  when,  four  years  afterwards,  it  was  at- 
tempted again  to  introduce  certain  French  persons,  a  bishop 
and  a  physician,  about  the  queen,  the  king  absolutely  refused 
even  a  French  physician,  wbo  had  come  over  with  the  in- 
tention of  being  chosen  the  ijueen's,  under  the  saiicLlon  of 
the  queen  mother.  This  bttie  eircumstance  appeal's  in  a 
manuscript  letter  from  Lord  Dorchester  to  M,-  de  Vie,  one  of 
the  king's  agents  at  Paris.  After  an  account  of  the  arrival 
of  this  French  physician,  his  lordship  proceeds  to  notice  the 
former  determinations  of  the  king ;  "  yet  this  man,"  he  adds, 
"  hath  been  addressed  to  the  mnbasaadbr  to  introduce  him 
into  the  court,  and  the  queen  persuaded  in  clears  and  plains 
terms  to  speak  to  the  king  to  admit  him  as  domeatique.  TTia 
majesty  expressed  his  dislike  of  this  proceeding,  hut  contented 
timseif  to  let  the  ambassador  know  that  this  doctor  may 
retarn  ae  he  is  come,  with  intimation  that  he  should  do  it 
speedily ;  the  Frencb  ambassador,  wilting  to  help  the  matter, 
spake  to  the  king  that  the  said  doctor  might  be  admitted  to 
kiss  the  queen's  hand,  and  to  ciirrie  the  news  into  France  of 
Ler  safe  deiivery  :  which  the  king  excused  by  a  dvil  answer, 
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and  has  since  coinmanded  me  to  let  the  ambsBaador  i 
stmiJ,  thnt  he  hud  heard  him  as  Monsieur  de  Fontenay  ]m 
this  particular,  but,  if  he  ehould  persist  and  press  bim  u  ni 
bossador,  he  should  be  forced  to  say  that  which  would  d 
please  him."     Lord  Dorchester  adds,  that  he  ioforma  M.c 
Yic  of  these  particulars,  that  he  should  not  want  for  the  i) 
formation  should  the  matter  ba  rcviTcd  by  the  French  cour4a 
otherwise  he  need  aot  notice  it.* 

By  this  narrative  of  secret  history,  Charles  the  First  d 
not  appear  so  weak  a  slave  to  his  queen  as  our  writers  ei 
Jrom  each  other ;  and  those  who  make  Henrietta  ao  impoE 
taut  a  personage  in  the  cabinet,  appear  to  have  been  imper 
fectly  acquainted  with  her  real  talents.     Charles,  indeed,  * 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  queen,  for  he  was  inclined  to  strt 
personal  attachments  ;t  and  "  the  temperance  of  his  youti) 
by  which  he  hod  lived  so  free  from  personal  vice,"  as  5' 
the  parliamentary  historian  expresses  it,  even  the  gay  le     __ 
of  Buckingham  seems  never,  in  approaching  the  king,  to  haVQ 
violated.     Charles  admired  in  Henrietta  ail  thoae  personal 
graces  which  he  himself  wanted ;  her  vivacity  in  conversation 
enlivened  his  own  seriousness,  and  her  gay  voluhiHty  the  de- 
fective utterance  of  his  own;    while  the  versatility  of  heg.J 
manners  relieved  his  own    formal  habits.     Doubtless   tfaoa 
queen  exercised  the  same  power  over  tliie  monarch  whicVf 
vivacious  females  are  privileged  by  nature  to  possess  oveB.l 
their  husbands ;  she  wae  often  listened  to,  and  her  suggest  J 
tions  were  sometimes  approved ;  but  the  fixed  and  systematia  1 
principles   of    the  character   and  the  government  of  thi»^ 
moiiai'ch  must  not  be  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  a  metfl 
lively  and  volatile  woman  ;  we  must  trace  them  to  a  higb« 
source  ;  to  his  own  inherited  conceptions  of  the  regal  rigbt^ 
if  we  would  seek  for  truth,  and  read  the  hist-ory  of  humair 
nature  in  the  history  of  Chrnlea  the  First. 

Long:  after  this  article  was  published,  the  subject  has  b 
more  critically  developed  in  my  ""  '     "  "     ' 

and  Eeign  of  Charles  the  First." 

'  A  letter  from  lie  Burl  of  Dnroheater,  27th  Maj,  1830.  Hati.  M33. 
?000  (160). 

I-  Tho  letleri  he  sant  to  Buckingham,  are  full  of  tender  respect  for  thft 
queen,  lamenting  her  (cerUioi)-  unwarriuitable)  neglect  of  redproeity  of 
attention,  and  silly  aquobbies  ia  favour  of  her  E( 
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THE  MINISTER— THE  CAEDIKAL  DDKE  OF  EICHELIEIJ. 

BiCHELrEU  was  the  greatest  of  statesmen,  if  he  who  main- 
tains himself  bj  the  gT'eatest  power  is  necessarily  the  gi'eat- 
est  minister.  Hh  wns  called  "the  King  of  the  King." 
After  having  long  tormented  himself  and  France,  he  left  a 
great  name  and  a  great  empire — both  alike  the  victims  of 
splendid  ambition !  Neither  this  great  minister  nor  this 
great  nation  tasted  of  happiness  under  his  mighty  adrainis- 
tratioD.  He  had,  indeed,  a  heartlessness  in  his  conduct  which 
obstructed  by  no  relentings  those  remorseless  decisions  which 
made  him  terrible.  But,  while  he  trode  down  the  princes  of 
the  blood  and  the  nobles,  and  drove  his  patronesB,  the  queen- 
mother,  into  a  miserable  exile,  and  contrived  that  the  Iting 
should  fear  and  hate  his  brother,  and  all  the  cardinal-duke 
chose,  Eicheheu  was  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor  by  exor- 
bitant taxation,  and  converted  every  town  in  Trance  into  a 
garrison ;  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  never  Hked  to  be  in  any 
place  where  he  was  not  the  strongest.  "  The  commissioners 
of  the  exchequer  and  the  commanders  of  the  army  believe 
themselves  called  to  a  golden  harvest ;  and  in  the  interim  the 
cardinal  is  charged  with  the  sins  of  all  the  world,  and  is  even 
afraid  of  his  hfe."  Thus  Grotius  speaks,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  of  the  miserable  situation  of  this  great  minister,  in 
bis  account  of  the  court  of  France  in  1635,  whon  he  resided 
there  as  Swedish  ambassador.  Yet  such  is  the  delusion  of 
these  great  politicians,  who  consider  what  they  term  staie- 
interests  as  paramount  to  all  other  duties,  human  or  divine, 
that  while  their  whole  life  is  a  series  of  oppression,  of  trou- 
bles, of  deceit,  and  of  cruelty,  their  staie-eonioienee  finds  no- 
thing to  reproach  itself  with.  Of  any  other  conscience  it 
seems  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  divested. 
Bichelieu,  on  hie  dcath-bed,  made  a  solemn  protestation,  ap- 
pealing to  the  last  judge  of  man,  who  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce his  sentence,  that  he  never  proposed  anything  but  for 
the  good  of  religion  and  the  state ;  that  is,  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  his  own  administration.  When  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth, who  visited  him  in  his  last  moments,  took  irom  the 
hand  of  an  attendant  a  plate  with  two  yolka  of  eggs,  that 
the  King  of  France  might  himself  serve  his  expiring  minister, 
Richelieu  died  in  all  the  self-delusion  of  a  great  minister. 
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The  sinister  means  he  praetised,  nod  the  political  deceptions- 
he  contrived,  do  not  yield  in  subtiltyto  the  dark  grandeur  o" 
hi^  miui^enal  character.  It  appears  that,  at  a  critical  mo 
ment,  when  he  folt  the  king's  favour  was  wavering,  he  secretlytl 
ordered  a  battle  to  be  lost  by  the  French,  to  determino  tbt 
king  at  once  not  to  give  up  a  minister  who,  ho  knew,  was  th*  _^^ 
only  man  who  could  extricate  him  out  of  this  new  lUffiouIty.^ 
In  our  great  civil  war,  this  minister  pretended  to  Charles  ths: 
First  that  he  was  attempting  to  win  the  pai'liament  over  hit 
him,  while  he  was  backing  their  most  secret  projects  againsfe 
Charles.  When  a  French  ambassador  addressed  the  parh»r 
ment  as  an  independent  power,  after  the  king  had  broken 
with  it,  Charles,  eensibly  affected,  remonstrated  with  the 
French  court ;  the  minister  disavowed  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  instantly  recalled  the  ambassador,  while  at  the  very 
moment  his  secret  agents  were,  to  th^  best,  embroiling  the 
affairs  of  both  partiea.*  The  object  of  Eichelieu  was  to 
weaken  the  £nglish  monarchy,  eo  as  to  busy  itself  at  bom^ 
and  prevent  its  fleets  and  its  armies  thwarting  his  projecta< 
on  the  Continent,  lest  England,  jealoua  of  the  greatness  oV 
France,  should  declare  itself  for  Spain  the  moment  it  had  re- 
covered its  own  tranc^nlllity.  This  is  a  stratagem  too  ordinaiy 
with  great  ministers,  those  plagues  of  the  earth,  who,  with 
their  state-reasons,  are  for  cutting  as  many  throats  as  God 
pleases  among  every  other  nation-f 

*  ClaceodoD  detiulB  the  pc>UUi»l  ijaqnetries  of  UsnneDr  Ia  Ferta ;  Lis 
"notable  faioilmritjrwitJi  those  who  goTemed  most  in  the  two  houaes ;"  ii.  98.. 

+  Hume  seemi  to  hare  diaroyered  ia  "EatradeB'  Memoirs"  the  real 
oci^oD  of  Bichelieit's  conduct.  In  1630  the  French  und  Dntch  proposed 
dinding  the  Lot  Connti?  provinoes ;  EagUod  vas  to  Btmid  neater.  Churlet 
replied  to  D'Eatrsdee,  that  his  arm;  and  fleet  ahonld  inBtantlj-  sail  to  pro> 
vent  those  projeeted  oonqueata.  From  that  moment  the  intolerant  ambitiM 
of  Richelieu  swelled  the  venom  of  hia  heart,  aud  he  eagerly  seized  on  tha. 
firat  opportnnilj  of  flnppljing  the  Coyenaaters  in  Sooti«id  with  nnm 

money.     Hume  obsoyes,  tliat  Charlea  here  eiLprcssed  hia  mind  wit 

impmdent  candoui: ;  but  it  proyea  he  had  acquired  a  joat  idea  i£  natimut 
intareat,  yi.  33T.  See  on  this  a  very  curioua  piesage  in  tKe  Catholic 
Qodd's  "Church  History,"  iii.  23.  He  apologisea  far  bin  cardinal 
asserting  that  the  same  line  of  policy  wits  pnrBUed  here  in  England  " 
Charleti  I.  himieli;  who  s«nt  fleets  and  armies  to  assist  the  Hngnenota,  at 
Preach  rebela,  aa  he  oalla  them  ;  and  that  this  wtis  the  conatant  practice 
of  QueeiLEIiiabatli's  uiniBtry,  bi  foment  difTerenceB  in  aereial  neiehboui- 
ing  kingdoms,  and  support  their  rebeiliodE  auliJECie,  aa  the  fbrc«s  aha 
emp1uyi3  for  that  porpcse  both  in  France.  Flanders,  and  Scotland,  are  an 
nndEniabla  proof."  The  recriodiiatioiia  of  politiciana  ate  the  coufcisioDs 
of  grant  ainnere. 
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A  fragment  of  the  secret  history  of  this  great  minister  may 
be  gathered  from  that  of  some  of  h'm  oonSdential  agents.  One 
expoasH  an  invention  of  tliia  minister's  to  shorten  his  cabinet 
labours,  and  to  have  at  hand  a  screen,  when  that  useful  con. 
trivanoe  was  requisite ;  the  other,  the  terrific  effects  of  an 
agent  setting  up  to  be  a  poEticiaa  on  his  own  account,  against 
tliat  of  his  master. 

Kichelieu'g  confessor  was  one  Father  Joseph ;  but  thia  man 
was  designed  to  be  employed  rtitiier  in  state'-aflaire,  than  in 
those  which  concerned  his  conscience.  Thia  minister,  who 
was  never  a,  penitent,  could  have  none.  Father  Joseph  Iiad 
a  tni'n  for  political  negotiation,  otherwise  he  had  not  been 
the  cardinal's  confessor ;  but  this  turn  was  of  that  sort,  ssid 
the  nuncio  Spada,  which  was  adapted  to  follow  up  to  th© 
utmost  the  views  and  notions  of  the  minister,  rather  than  to 
draw  the  cardinal  to  his,  or  to  induce  him  to  change  a  tittle 
of  his  designs.  The  truth  is,  that  Father  Joseph  preferred 
going  about  in  his  chariot  on  ministerial  missions,  ratber  than 
walking  solitarily  to  his  convent,  after  listening  to  the  un- 
meaning confessions  of  Cai-dinal  Richelieu.  He  made  him- 
self so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  plans  and  the  will  of 
this  great  uiinister,  that  ho  could  venture  at  a  pinch  to  act 
without  orders :  and  foreign  affairs  were  particularly  con- 
ffigiied  to  his  management,  Grotios,  when  Swedish  ambas- 
sador, knew  them  both.  Father  Joseph,  he  teUa  us,  was  em- 
ployed by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  open  negotiations,  and  put 
them  in  a  way  to  succeed  to  his  mind,  and  then  the  cardinal 
would  step  in,  and  undertake  the  finishing  himself.  Joseph 
took  businesses  in  hand  when  they  were  green,  and,  after 
ripening  them,  he  handed  them  over  to  the  cardinal.  In  a 
conference  which  Qrotius  held  with  the  parties,  Joseph  began 
the  treaty,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  first  contest.  After  a 
wanii  debate,  the  cardinal  interposed  as  arbitrator ;  "  A  middle 
way  will  reconcile  you,"  said  the  minister,  "  and  as  you  and 
Joseph  can  never  agree,  I  wiU  now  make  you  IHends."* 

That  this  was  Richelieu's  practice,  appears  &om  another 
similar  personage  mentioned  by  Grutius,  but  one  more  care- 
less and  less  cunning.  When  the  French  ambassador,  Leon 
Brulart,  assisted  by  Joseph,  concluded  at  Hatisbon  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor's  ambassador,  on  its  arrival  the  cardinal 
unexpectedly  disapproved  of  it,  declaring  that  the  ambassador 

■  "Grotii  EpistoliE,"  375  and  330,  fo.  Ams.  1087.  A Tolame  wliid* 
fontaiuH  2500  letteiB  of  this  great  inau. 
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had  exceeded  his  instmctions.  But  Bntlart,  who  was  an  old  ' 
statesman,  and  Joseph,  to  whom  the  cardinal  contidcd  hU 
most  secret  views,  it  was  not  supposed  could  have  committed 
such  a  gross  error ;  and  it  was  rather  believed  that  the  car- 
dinal changed  hig  opinions  with  the  state  of  afiairs,  wishhig 
for  peace  or  war  as  they  suited  the  French  interests',  or  as  he 
conceived  they  tended  to  render  his  administration  neceseary 
to  the  crown.*  When  Brulart,  on  his  return  from  his  em- 
bassy, found  this  outcry  raised  against  him,  and  not  a  murmur 
agunst  Joseph,  he  explained  the  mystery ;  the  cardinal  had 
nused  this  clamour  agiuust  him  merely  to  cover  the  in- 
structions which  he  had  himsell'  given,  and  which  Brulart  was 
convinced  he  had  received,  through  his  organ,  Father  Joseph; 
a  man,  said  he,  who  has  nothing  of  the  Capuchin  but  the 
frock,  and  nothing  of  the  Christian  but  the  name :  a  mind  so 
practised  in  artihces,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  decep- 
tion :  and  during  the  whole  of  the  llatisbon  negotiation, 
Brulart  discovered  that  Joseph  would  never  communicate  to 
him  any  business  till  the  whole  was  finally  arranged :  the 
sole  object  of  his  pursuit  was  to  liiid  means  to  gratify  the 
cardtnid.  Such  free  sentiments  nearly  cost  Brulart  his  head: 
for  once  in  quitting  the  cardinal  in  warmth,  the  ministerfol- 
lowing  him  to  the  door,  and  passing  his  hand  over  the  other's 
neck,  observed,  that  "  Brulart  was  a  fine  man,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  divide  the  head  from  the  body." 

One  more  anecdote  of  this  good  father  Joseph,  the  favourite 
instrument  of  the  most  important  and  covert  designs  of  this 
minister,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Memopie  Secmtdiie  of 
Vittorio  Siri.t  an  ItaUan  Abbe,  tlie  Procopius  of  France,  but 
afterwards  pensioned  by  Mazarin.  Richelieu  had  in  vain 
tried  to  gain  over  Colonel  Ornano,  a  man  of  talents,  the 
governor  of  Monsieur,  the  only  brother  of  Louis  XIII. ;  not 
accustomed  to  have  his  offers  refused,  he  resolved  to  ruin  him. 
Joseph  was  now  employed  to  contract  a  particular  friendship 
with  Oruano,  and  to  suggest  to  him,  that  it  was  iiill  time 
that  his  pupil  should  be  admitted  into  the  council,  to  acquire 
some  political  knowledge,  Tlie  advancement  of  Omano's 
royal  pupil  was  hia  own;  and  as  the  king  had  no  children, 

*  "La  Vie  da  Cardinal -D  no  de  Iticbplien,"  anoDymons,  but 
Jean  le  Clerc,  vol.  i.  SOT.    An  impartial  hut  heavy  Gfe  d(  ft  ecsat  mi 
of  whom,  between  flio  panegyrics  of  liia  flatterera  and  the  — '-— 
fCemisB,  it  <ras  difficult  to  discover  a  just  medium. 
+  Mem.  Eee.  vol.  vi.  131. 
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crown  might  descend  to  MonBiear.  Ornano  tberefore 
the  first  opportunity  to  open  hiniBclf  to  the  king,  on  the 
propriety  of  initiating  hia  brother  into  affairs,  either  in 
ooHntil,  or  by  u  command  in  the  army.  This  the  king,  as  usual, 
immediately  communicated  to  the  cardinal,  who  was  well 
prepared  to  give  the  request  the  most  odious  turn,  and  to 
alarm  his  majesty  with  the  character  of  Omano,  who,  he  said, 
was  inspiring  the  young  prince  with  amhitious  thoughts — 
that  the  next  step  would  be  an  attempt  to  share  the  crown 
itself  with  hia  majesty.  The  cardinal  foresaw  how  much 
Monsieur  would  be  offended  by  the  refusal  and  would  not 
I  ^1  to  betray  his  impatience,  and  iuflume  the  jealousy  of  the 
king,  Yet  Itichelieu  hore  still  an  open  face  and  friendly 
voice  for  Omano,  whom  he  was  every  day  undermining  in  the 
king's  favour,  till  all  terminated  in  a  pretended  conspiracy, 
and  Ornano  perii»hed  in  the  Bastile,  of  a  fever,  at  least 
caught  there  ; — so  much  for  the  friendship  of  Father  Joseph  ! 
And  by  such  men  and  such  means  the  astute  minister 
feoretly  threw  a  seed  of  perpetual  hatred  between  the  royal 
brothers,  producing  eonspiraeies  often  closing  la  blood,  which 
only  his  own  haughty  tyranny  had  provoked. 

Father  Joseph  died  regretted  by  Eichelieu ;  he  was  an 
I  ingeniutis  sort  of  a  creature,  and  kept  his  carriage  to  his  last 
.  day,  hut  his  name  is  only  preserved  in  secret  histories.  The 
fate  of  Father  Caussiu.  the  author  of  the  "  Cours  Sainte,"  a 
popular  hook  among  the  Catholics  for  its  curious  religious 
stories,  and  whose  name  is  better  known  than  Father  Joseph's, 
shows  how  this  minister  could  rid  himself  of  father  confessora 
who  persisted,  according  to  their  own  notions,  to  be  honest 
men,  in  spite  of  the  minister.  This  piece  of  secret  history  is 
drawn  from  a  narrative  manuscript  which  Caussin  left  ad- 
dressed to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits.* 

Kichelieu  chose  Father  Caussin  for  the  king's  confessor, 
and  he  had  sonrcely  entered  his  office  when  the  cai'dinal  in- 
formed him  of  the  king's  romantic  friendship  for  Mademoiselle 
La  Fayette,  of  whom  the  cardinal  was  aitremely  jealous. 
Desirous  of  getting  rid  altogether  of  this  sort  of  tender  oon- 

*  It  is  quoted  in  the  "  RBmarqnea  Critiqaea  sar  le  Dictionnairs  ie 
Bajle,"  FariB,  1T48.  HIe  anonrmoiia  fulia  Tolama  was  vrritteo  bj  Le 
Sieur  J0I7,  H  canon  of  Dijon,  and  is  fall  of  Dnrions  researches,  uid  many 
authentic  discuveriee.  The  wriler  is  no  philoenphec,  but  he  carrcctg  and 
adds  to  the  knowledge  of  Buf  le.  Ilere  1  diand.  some  oiiginal  anecdotee  of 
Hobliea,  from  MS.  eonrces,  during  that  philosopher's  residence  at  Paris, 
vhiah  I  have  giien  in  "  (juaireis  of  Autboia." 
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n«ion,  he  hinted  to  the  new  confessor  that,  however  innoceni 
it  might  be,  it  was  attended  with  peq>etual  dauber,  which 
ladj  herself  acknowledged,  and,  warm  with  "  all  the  motione 
of  grace,"  had  declared  her  intention  to  turn  "  Beligieuae  j' 
and  that  Cauinin  ought  to  dispose  the  king's  mind  to  see  ths. 
wisdoin  of  the  resolution,     It  happeued,  however,  that  Caua-  _ 
sin  consiilered  that  this  lady,  whose  zeal  for  the  bajipinesa  of  • 
the  people  was  well  knowu,  might  prove  more  serviceable  at 
court  than  in  a  cloister,  bo  that  the  good  father  was  very  in- 
aotivo  in  the  buBiness,  and  the  minister  began  to  suspect  that 
lie  had  ui  hand  an  instrurqent  not  at  all  htted  to  it  like 
Father  Joseph. 

"  The  motions  of  grace"  were, -however,  more  active  thaa 
the  confessor,  aad  Mademoiselle  retired  to  a  monastery. 
Itichelieu  learned  that  the  king  had  paid  her  a  visit  of  three 
hours,  and  he  accused  Oaussin  of  encouraging  these  secret  in- 
terviews. This  was  not  denied,  but  it  was  adroitly  insinuated 
that  it  was  prudent  not  abruptly  to  oppose  the  violence  o£ 
the  king's  passion,  which  sEcmed  reasonable  to  the  minister, 
Tlie  king  continued  these  visits,  and  the  lady,  in  concert  with 
Cauesin,  impressed  on  the  king  the  most  unfavourable  senti- 
ments of  the  minister,  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  exiled 
queen  mother  and  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  *  the  grinding 
taxes  he  levied  on  the  people,  his  projects  of  aUiADce  with  the 
Turk  against  the  Ohristiau  sovereigns,  &c.  His  majesty 
sighed  :  he  asked  Oaussin  if  he  could  name  any  one  capable  of 
occupying  the  minister's  place  F  Our  simple  politician  had 
not  taken  such  a  consideration  in  his  mind.  The  king  asked 
Caussin  whether  he  would  meet  llichelieu  face  to  face  ?  The 
Jesuit  was  again  embarrassed,  but  eumnioneii  up  the  resolu- 
tion with  equal  courage  and  simplicity. 

Caussiu  went  i'or  the  purpose  :  he  found  the  king  closeted 
with  the  minister;  the  conference  was  long,  from  which 
Caussin  augured  ill.  He  himself  tells  us,  that,  weary  of  wait- 
ing in  the  ante-^hamher,  he  contrived  to  he  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  lung,  when  he  performed  his  promise.  But 
the  ease  was  altSed !  Caussin  had  lost  his  cause  before  he 
pkaded  it,  and  llichelieu  bad  completely  justified  himself  to 
the  king.     The  good  father  was  told  that  the  king  would  not 
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^^BfieTforni  Ms  devotions  that  day,  and  that  he  might  return  to 
^^B.'Faris,  The  nest  morDing  the  whole  affair  was  cleared  up. 
An  order  from  court  protiibited  thia  voluble  Jesuit  either 
from  speaking  or  writing  to  any  person  ;  and  farther,  droTe 
him  away  to  an  inclement  winter,  sick  in  body  und  at  heart, 
till  he  found  himself  an  exile  on  the  barren  rocks  of  Quimper 
in  Brittany,  where,  among'  the  savage  inhabitant",  he  was 
continually  menaced  by  a  prison  or  a  gallows,  which  the  tcr- 
rific  minister  lost  no  opportunity  to  place  before  his  im^na- 
tion ;  and  occaeionaliy  despatched  a  Paris  Gazette,  wliich 
distilled  the  venom  of  Bicbelieu's  heart,  and  which,  hke  the 
eagle  of  Prometheus,  could  gnaw  at  the  heart  of  the  insulated 
politician  chained  to  his  rock.* 

J  Such  were  the  oontraatedfatesofFatherJoaeph  and  Father 
Caussin  !  the  one,  the  ingenious  creature,  the  other,  the  simple 
oppositionist  of  this  great  minister. 


^  THE   MlfTISTEa  —  DmCE   OF   BnOKirTGHAM,   LORD  ADMIRAL, 
LORD  GENERAL,  &e.  tc.  &c. 
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"  Had  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  been  blessed  with  a  faithful 
friend,  qualiQed  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  the  d< ike  would 
have  committed  as  few  faults,  and  done  as  transcendent 
worthy  actions  as  any  man  in  that  age  in  Europe."  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  when, 
yet  untouched  by  party  feeling,  he  had  no  cause  to  plead, 
and  no  quarrel  with  truth.f 

The  portrait  of  Buckingham  by  Hume  seems  to  me  a 
character  dove-tailed  into  a  system,  adjusted  to  his  plan  of 
lightening  the  errors  of  Charles  the  First  by  participating  them 
among  others.  This  character  conceals  the  more  favourable 
parts  of  no  ordinary  man :  the  spirit  which  was  fitted  to  lead 
by  its  own  invincibility,  and  some  qualities  he  pos- 
aessed  of  a  better  nature.  All  the  fascination  of  his  character 
is  lost  in  the  general  shade  cast  over  it  by  the  niggardly 
.commendation,  that  he  possessed  "xome  accomplish  me  iits  of 

At  page  IM  of  this  work  is  a  diflercnt  Tieir  of  tlie  character  of  this 
'^lAraordiuBiy  man  :  tliou  uiecrtutes  an  of  a  lighter  and  satirical  iiiitur«  ; 
-tiw;  touch  DO  "the  f.iUiea  of  the  v'ae." 

+  la  "The  Dia]«iritj,"  to  accompany  "Tha  ramllcl"  of  Sir  Hflnrj 
^ottjia ;  two  exquisite  cabiDet-pictnres,  preaerrfd  in  the  Rdiquue  Wvt- 
I  at  least  equal  to  the  finegt  "  Parallela"  » 
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&  (.■ourtler."  Some,  in<]eed!  and  the  most  p1«^asiiig  ;  t 
all  truly,  for  dixsimulation  and  hypocrisy  wlti-  arts  i 
tWd  by  this  courtier.  "  Hiii  sweet  and  attractive  n 
favoured  by  the  graces,"  has  beeu  described  by  Sir  Hei 
Wottoii,  who  knew  him  well;  while  Clarendon,  auotber  livt 
wiLiiew,  ttdlii  UB  that  "  he  was  the  most  rarely  accomplii 
the  court  had  ever  beheld ;  while  some  that  found  i 
nienue  in  hia  nuarness,  intending  by  iome  affront  to  difcoim- 
tenance  him,  perceived  he  had  masked  under  this  geutleiitss  * 
terrible  courage,  ae  could  safely  prot^t  all  his  eweetnessea." 

The  very  errors  and  inlinnities  of  Buckingham  s«em  to 
have  itarted  from  qualities  of  a  generous  nature ;  too  devoted 
a  friend,  nnd  too  undi^iiised  an  enetny,  carrying  hia  loves 
and  his  hatreds  on  hie  open  forehi-^d-,*  too  eareless  of  Oi- 
lumiiy,t  and  too  fearless  of  danger ;  he  was,  in  a  word,  a  man 

*  The  tinfniUr  opennen  of  his  diBiacter  was  nut  statesnuinllke.      Ha 
wu  ime  of  ihoBe  whose  nngoTenmble  nincerity    '■cannot  pul  tU  thdt^ 
paiiiiioiiB  in  Iheir  i»etel«."     He  told  the  Count-Dnte  Olirarei,  oi 
Diwn,  thai  "be  woitld  alwajs  cemeat  th«  frienilship  Letweei 
nation*  1  bgt  wEtli  legud  to  jan,  mr,  in  [nrticiikir,  foo  i 
IDQ  wi  jour  triend,  bnt  must  ever  expect  boai  me  all  posaiblo  ( 

ojfpOKitiou.*'    The  cardinal  wu  willing  enough,  sjs  Hume,    ' ,. 

wlint  wu  proffemi,  and  on  tbese  lennB  ttiB  faTouril«s  pnned."  Backing- 
btin,  dennini  ot  accDmnuxiating  the  lojtiea  in  tli«  nation,  ooce  tried  at  the 
favour  of  the  punuinic  port;,  wbuic  head  was  Dr.  Proton,  masler  of 
Biunnuet  College.  The  iluke  was  hia  generous  patron,  and  Dr.  Prwtoa 
hia  inual  servile  sdnlator.  The  more  lealous  ptuitaos  were  uBended  at 
Ihin  intimacj  ;  and  Dr.  Preston,  in  a  letter  to  some  of  bis  partj,  obwrrcd 
thai  it  WBB  true  that  the  dute  was  a  tile  and  pradigate  fellow,  but  t*"^ 
there  wu  nu  other  way  to  come  at  him  but  b;  the  lowest  flatter;  ;  that  it 
wut  ueceaaarj  fur  the  glory  of  God  that  sacfa  infttnuneuta  should  be  made 
uve  irf ;  and  more  in  this  strain.  Some  officious  hand  ci»mjtA  tlxia  letter 
tu  the  duke,  who,  when  Dr.  Fresloiu  rame  one  mDrnlng  as  dsnal,  aahed 
him  whether  he  had  ever  disobliged  him,  that  he  shvntd  deernbe  him  to 
Ilia  party  in  such  hlack  chaisders.  The  d<Ktor,  aiuaxed,  denied  (he  foot ; 
on  which  the  duke  instantly  produced  tbe  letlur.  then  torned  from  him,  . 
never  to  tee  him  more.  It  is  sud  that  frum  thir  moment  he  abandoned  J 
the  puriUn  parly,  and  attached  himself  to  Land.  This  story  •»  told  b: 
Thomas  Baker  to  W.  Wottoo,  as  eomiog  fr.im  one  well  ' '    " 

history  of  that  ^ime.— Laitdavmi  31SS.  87^  fa.  SS. 

+  A  well-known  trart  apunst  the  Dntc  of  BBrkingham,  by  Dr.  Qeorge  i 
Eglisham,  phjaician  to  James  the  Firsl,  entitlnl  '•  The  Porwunnor  of 
Hevonge,"  maybe  found  in  many  of  onr  collections.  Qerbitfr,  in  hia  manu-  1 
script  memoirs,  gives  a  cnrious  account  of  tliis  |<uliti<Bl  libeller,  the  mDdel>  j 
of  that  class  of  desperate  scribblers.  "  Tbe  liilMiiMa  of  his  libels,"  says  1 
Gerbicr,  "  he  hath  since  acknowledged,  liv'ugh  too  late.  During  my  n  ' 
denco  at  Bmxelles,  this  Eglisham  desirvd  Sir  William  (^aloncv,  who  lL__ 
was  at  Liege,  to  bear  a  letter  to  mc^  whish  is  still  «iianl  ■.  he  proposed,  if  j 
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tof  sensation,  acting  from  impuUe ;  scorning,  indeed,  pruden- 
?,  but  capable  at  all  times  of  embracing  grand  and 
original  ones ;  compared  by  the  jealousy  of  faction  to  the 
Spenser  of  Edwaril  the  Second,  and   even  the   Sejaniia  of 
Tiberius,  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  people ;  often  serious  in  the 
best  designs,  but  volatile  in  the  midst ;  tiis  great  error  sprung 
"from   a  sanguine   spirit.      "He, was  ever,"   says   Wotton, 
I" "greedy  of  honour  and  hot  upon  the  public  ends,  and  too 
F'ioniident  in  the  prosperity  of  beginnings,"     If  Buckingham 
P*  Was  a  hero,  and  yet  neither  general  nor  admiral ;  a  minister, 
and  yet  no  statesman  ;  if  otten  the  creature  of  popular  ad- 
miration, he  was  at  length  hated  by  the  people  ;  if  long  envied 
by  his  equals,  and  betrayed  by  his  own  creatures,*  "  delight- 
g  too  much  in  the  press  and  affluence  of  dependents  and 
tutors,  who  are  always  the  burrs,  and  sometimes  the  briars 
r  favoimtes,"  as  Wotton  well  deacrihes  them  ;  if  one  of  his 
Pgreat  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  was,  that  "  his  enter- 
Pjrrises  succeeded  not  according  to  their  irapossible  expecta- 
fliion;"  and  that  it  was  a  still  greater,  that  Buckingham 

J  Hia  iuig  wonJd  pardon  and  receiTO  him  into  farour  again,  witb  some  dom- 
'  petenl  sabBistenca,  that  he  wonid  rcfant  all  thM  he  had  BHid  or  written  to 
the  disadtantHge  of  any  in  the  conrt  of  England,  roofeasing  that  be  had 
been  nrged  thereunto  bj  some  cambnetioua  epirite,  that  foe  tlieir  mslicions 
deai^a  had  set  him  on  work."  Buckingham  would  never  notice  tbese  and 
Egliaham  flew  to  Holland  after  he  had  depoB!l«d  his  politi- 
hia  native  country,  and  found  a  fate  which  every  vilUnona 
^tinnist  who  oficra  to  recant  for  "a  competent  aubGiEtence"  does  not 
blwKjSj  he  was  found  deiul,  aaaassinated  m  bis  walks  by  a  companion. 
'Tot  thia  political  libel,  witb  many  like  it,  are  still  aathorltiea.  "  Uetirge 
'  IDulca  of  Backingbam,"  enys  Oldyn,  "  will  not  speedily  oatstrip  Dr. 
Egliaham's  '  Foremuacr  of  Rev«Dge."' 

*  The  misery  of  prime  ministers  and  faTODrites  ia  a  portion  of  their  fate 
which  has  not  alwaja  been  noticed  by  their  tnograpbers  ;  one  must  he  con- 
vBTsant  with  secret  history  to  discover  the  thorn  in  their  pillow.  Whn 
could  have  imagined  that  Buckingham,  poBsesaing  the  entire  affectdons  of 
hia  sovereign,  during  tua  absence  had  reason  to  fear  being  supplanted ! 
Whan  hia  cunfidenliul  secretary.  Dr.  Maaon,  slept  in  the  same  chamber 
with  the  duke,  he  would  give  way  at  night  to  those  suppressed  pawions 
which  his  unaltered  counteoanee  concealed  by  day.  In  the  absence  of  all 
other  ears  and  eyes  he  would  break  nut  into  the  most  querulous  and  im- 
passioned language,  declnring  that  "  never  his  despatohes  to  divers  princes, 
not  the  great  business  of  a  fleet,  of  an  army,  of  a  siege,  of  a  treaty,  of  war 
Mid  peace  both  on  liiot  together,  and  all  of  them  in  bis  hold  at  a  time,  did 
not  so  mash  break  his  repose  as  the  idea  that  some  at  homo  aoder  his 
laajesty,  of  whom  he  had  well  deserved,  were  now  content  to  forget  him," 
So  short-lived  is  tbe  gratitude  observed  to  an  absent  fiivonrito,  who  is  most 
Bksly  to  fail  by  the  creatures  his  ova  hands  have  made. 
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had  been  the  permanent  favourite  of  two  monarchs,  who 
had  spoilt  their  child  of  fortune ;  tl)en  raaj  the  future  in- 
quirer find  something  of  his  character  which  remains  to  be 
opened ;  to  instnict  alike  the  BOvereignB  and  the  people,  and 
"  be  worthy  to  he  re^stered  among  the  great  eiamplea  of 
time  and  fortune." 

Conti-ast  the  fate  of  BucKissnAM  with  that  of  his  great 
rival,  BiCHELiEU,  The  one  winning  popularity  and  losing  it; 
onee  in  the  Commons  saluted  as  "  their  redeemer,"  till,  at 
length,  they  resolved  that  "  Buckingham  waa  tbe  eause  of  all 
the  evils  and  dangers  to  the  king  and  kingdom."  Magnifi* 
cent,  open,  and  merciful ;  so  forbearing,  even  in  hia  acts  of 
gentle  oppression,  that  they  were  easily  evaded ;  and  riots 
and  libels  mere  infecting  the  t-ouutry,  till,  in  the  popultir 
clamour,  Buckingham  was  made  a  political  monster,  and  the 
dagger  waa  planted  in  the  heart  of  tbe  incautious  minister. 
The  other  statesman,  unrelenting  in  his  power,  and  grinding 
in  hia  oppression,  unbiest  with  one  brother-feeling,  had  his 
dungeons  tilled  and  hia  scaffolds  raised,  and  died  in  safety  and 
glory — a  cautious  tyrant ! 

There  exists  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Sir  Balthazar  Qerhier, 
who  was  one  of  those  ingenious  men  whom  Buckingham  de- 
lighted to  assemble  about  him :  for  thia  was  one  of  his  charac- 
teristicB,  that  although  the  duke  himself  was  not  learned,  yet 
he  never  wanted  for  knowledge ;  too  early  in  life  a  practical 
man,  he  had  not  the  leisure  to  become  a  contemplative  one ; 
he  supplied  this  deficiency  by  perpetually  "  sifting  and  ques- 
tioning well"  the  most  eminent  for  their  experience  and 
knowledge ;  and  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams, 
as  well  as  aucb  as  Oerbier,  were  admitted  into  this  sort  of  in- 
timacy. We  have  a  curious  letter  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  advice 
to  our  minister,  written  at  his  own  request ;  and  I  have  seen 
a  large  correspondence  with  that  subtle  politician,  the  Lord 
Keeper  Williams,  who  afterwards  attempted  to  supplant  him, 
to  the  same  purpose.  Gerbier  was  the  painter  and  architect, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  confidential  agents  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  the  friend  of  fiubens  the  piunter,  with  whom  he  was 
concerned  in  this  country  to  open  a  Spanish  negotiation,  and 
became  at  length  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  Charles  the 
Second,  in  his  eiile.  He  was  an  actor  in  many  scenes. 
Gerbier  Biiys  of  himself,  that  "he  waa  a  minister  who  had  the 
iur  of  public  employment,  and  may  therefore  incur  een- 
for  deciding  some  passages  of  state  more  overtly  than 
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!OiQes  sDch  an  one  ;  but  secrets  are  secrets  but  for  a  time; 

[hers  may  be  wiser  for  themselves,  but  it  is  their  silence 

'lich  makes  me  write."* 
A  mystery  has  always  hung  over  that  piece  of  tnight- 

rantry,  the  romantic  journey  to  Madrid,  where  the  prime 
^  linister  and  the  heir  apparent,  in  disguise,  confided  their 
safety  in  the  hands  of  our  national  enemies;  which  eieited 
Euch  popular  clamour,  and  indeed  anxiety,  fur  the  prince  and 
the  protestant  cause.  A  new  light  is  cast  over  this  extraor- 
dinary transaotion,  by  a  secret  which  the  Duke  imparted 
to  Gerbier,  The  project  vaa  Buckingham's;  a  bright  ori- 
ginal view,  but  taken  fur  out  of  the  hue  of  precedence.  It 
was  one  of  those  bold  inventions  which  no  common  mind 
could  have  conceived,  and  none  but  the  spirit  of  Buckingham 
could  have  carried  on  witb  a  splendour  and  mastery  over  the 
persons  and  events,  which  turned  out,  however,  as  unfavour- 
able as  possible. 

The  restoration  of  the  imprudent  Palatine,  the  son-in-law 
the  First,  to  the  Palatinate  which  that  prince  had 

iBt  by  hia  own  indiBcretion,  when  he  accepted  the  crown  of 

ioheraia,,  although  warned  of  hig  own  incompetency,  as  well 
as  of  the  incapacity  of  those  prmces  of  the  empire,  who  might 
have  assisited  him  against  the  power  of  Austria  and  Spain, 
seemed,  however,  to  a  great  part  of  our  nation  necessary  to  the 
stability  of  the  protestant  interests.  James  the  First  was 
most  bitterly  run  down  at  home  for  bis  civil  pacific  measnres, 
hut  the  truth  ls,  by  Gerbier'a  account,  that  James  could  not 
depend  on  one  single  ally,  who  had  all  taken  fright,  although 
seme  of  the  OermnnB  were  willing  enough  to  be  Buhsidised  at 
£30,000  a  month  from  England ;  this  James  had  not  to  give, 
and  which  he  had  been  a  fool  had  be  given ;  for  though  this 
war  for  the  protestant  interests  was  popular  in  England,  it 
was  hy  no  means  general  among  the  German  Princes:  the 
Prince  Elector  of  Treves,  and  another  prince,  had  treated 
Gerbier  coolly ;  and  observed,  that "  God  in  these  days  did 
not  send  prophets  more  to  the  protestants  than  to  others,  to 
fight  against  nations,  and  to  second  pretences  which  public 
incendiaries  propose  to  princes,  to  engt^e  them  into  uuneces- 
nary  wars  with  their  neighbours."  France  would  not  go  to 
war,  and  much  less  the  Banes.the  Swedes,  and  the  Hollanders. 
■Tames  was  calumniated  for  his  timidity  and  cowardice ;  yet, 
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says  Gerbier,  King  Jamea  merited  mucli  of  hia  people,  though 
ill-requited,  choosing  ratlier  to  siilFcr  an  eclipse  of  his  per- 
Bonul  Feputa,tioD,  than  to  bring  into  Kut^h  hazard  the  reputa- 
tion and  force  of  his  kingdoms  iu  a  war  of  no  hopes. 

As  a  father  and  a  king,  from  private  and  from  public 
motives,  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  had  a  double  tie  ou 
James,  and  it  was  always  the  earnest  object  of  his  negotia- 
tions. But  Spain  sent  him  an  amusing  and  literary  amhaj- 
sadcr,  who  kept  him  in  play,  year  after  year,  with  merry  tales 
and  hon  woU.*  These  negotiations  had  languished  through 
all  the  tedium  of  diplomacy ;  the  amusing  promises  of  the 
courtly  Gondomar  were  sure,  on  return  of  the  courier,  to 
bring  *udden  difficulties  from  the  subtle  Olivarez.  Bucking- 
ham meditated  by  a  single  blow  to  strike  at  the  true  aeci-et, 
whether  the  Spanii>h  coui't  could  be  induced  to  hasten  this 
important  object,  gained  over  by  the  proffered  alliance  with, 
the  English  crown,  from  the  lips  of  the  prince  himself.  The 
whole  scene  dazzled  with  politics,  chivalry,  and  magnificence; 
it  was  caught  by  the  high  spirit  of  the  youthful  prince,  who. 
Clarendon  tells  us,  ''  loved  adventures ;"  and  it  was.indeed  an 
incident  which  has  adorned  more  than  one  Spanish  romance. 
Th^panic  which  seized  the  English,  fearful  of  the  personal 
safety  of  the  prince,  did  not  prevail  with  tlie  duke,  who  told 
Gerbier  that  the  prince  ran  no  hazard  from  the  Spaniard,  who 
well  knew  that  while  his  sister,  the  fugitive  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
with  a  numerous  issue,  was  residing  in  Holland,  the  protes- 
tant  succession  to  our  crown  was  perfectly  secured ;  and  it 
was  with  this  conviction,  says  Gerbier,  that  when  the  Count- 
Duke  Olivarez  had  been  persuaded  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  meditating  a  flight  from  Spain,  Bockingbam  with  his 
accustomed  spirit  told  him,  that  "  if  love  had  made  the  prince 
steal  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  I'ear  would  never  make  him 
run  out  of  Spain,  and  that  he  should  depart  with  an  equipage 
as  fitted  a  Prince  of  Wales."     This  was  no  empty  vaunt. 

•  Gerbiar  giTea  a  onrions  apecimen  gf  Gondoioar's  pleaBsnt  sort  of  J 
impndence.  Whem  JsmeB  eipressed  hUnself  with  great  warmtii  o; 
Spaniards,  nnder  Splnola,  takiog  tbe  6rst  town  ia  the  PatatiuaU,  i 
the  e^sB  of  anr  BmliHaEailor,  Goudomar,  with  Cervactic  humuor,  attempted 
tu  give  a  new  turn  to  the  diHQBBiou,  far  bs  wished  that  Spinola  had  taken  ' 
the  wholu  Palatiuate  at  once,  for  "then  the  gonerositf  of  nij  maBter 
nould  be  ahown  ia  all  its  lustre,  bj  reatoring  it  all  afjain  to  the  Eaglish 
Bmbassador,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  opetnlioDB,"  Jamea.  however, 
at  thia  moment  waa  no  longer  pleaaed  with  tbe  ineihanetible  hamour  c^  I 
hia  old  fneaJ,  and  set  about  trying  what  could  be  doDe. 
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n  Englisb  fleet  was  then  waiting  m  a  Spanish  port,  nnd  the 
jianish  court,'  inviting  our  princo  to  the  grand  Escuriiil, 
attended  the  departure  of  Charles,  as  Hume  eipreBsea  it,  with 
"elaborate  pomp." 

Tills  attempt  of  Buckingham,  of  which  the  origin  baa  been 
so  often  inquired  into,  and  so  oppositely  viewed,  entirely 
failed  with  the  Spaniard.  The  catholic  league  outweighed, 
the  protectant.  At  first,  the  Spanish  court  hud  been  as 
much  taken  by  Eiirprise  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  parties 
seemed  at  their  first  interview  highly  gratified.  "  We  may 
rule  the  world  together,"  said  the  Spanish  to  the  English 
minister.  They  were,  however,  riot  made  by  nature,  or  state 
interests,  to  agree  at  a  second  interview.  Th^iiffi^flvKeeper 
"Williams,  a  wily  courtier  and  subtle  poUtiM^,*I5jo,\ii  the 
ithsence  of  his  patron  Buckingham,  evideudlyi«£|4^aTittd  him 
in  the  fuvour  of  his  riiyal  master,  whe^^^k^'  UWJanics 
"whether  he  thought  this  fcnight-err^bpSgrii^ae  would 
'     ''  ■"     *■     '    "    "       ■  '  '   '    '■  f  eA^M^j]Huch  poli- 


be  likely  to  win  the  Spanish  lady,"  ansrfefe*^^ 

tical  foresight,  and  saw  the  difficulty :  f  K^tiy^O'd 

will  give  honour  to  the  Count-Duke  Ofl^aJfezIafid  reraemher 


.3  the  favourite  of  Spain  ;  or,  if  Olivar^z-WUl  show  honour- 
able civility  to  my  lord  marquis,  remembering  he  is  the 
favourite  of  England,  the  wooing  may  be  prosperous :  hut  if 
my  lord  marquis  should  forget  where  he  ia,  and  cot  stoop  to 
Olivarez;  or,  if  Olivarez,  forgetting  what  guost  he  hath  re- 
ceived with  the  prince,  bear  himself  like  a  Caatilian  grandee 
to  my  lord  marquis,  the  provocation  may  cross  your  majesty's 
good  intentions,"*  What  Ohvarez  once  let  out,  "  though 
somewhat  in  hot  blood,  that  in  the  councils  of  the  king  the 
^English  match  had  never  been  taken  into  consideration,  but 
from  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  arrival  at  Madrid," 
might  have  been  true  enough.  The  seven  years  which  had 
parsed  in  apparent  negotiation  resembled  the  scene  of  a  fata 
morgana, — ^iii  earth  painted  in  the  air,  raised  by  the  delusive 
arts  of  Gondomar  and  Olivarez.  As  they  never  designed  to 
realise  it,  it  would  of  course  never  have  been  brought  into 
the  councils  of  his  Spanish  majesty,  Buckingham  discovered, 
as  he  told  Gerhier,  that  the  Infanta,  by  the  will  of  her  father, 
Philip  the  Third,  was  designed  for  the  emperor's  son, — the 
catholic  for  the  catholic,  to  cement  the  venerable  system, 
lichen  Buckingham  and  Charles  had  now  ascertained  that  the 

*  Hacket's  Life  of  Lard  Keeper  WIllUmB,  p.  115,  pt.  1,  fo. 
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Spanish  cabinet  could  not  oilopt  English  and  protestant  mte> 
rests,  and  Olivarez  hud  convinced  himself  that  Charles  would 
nt^vcr  be  a  Catholic,  all  was  broken  up;  and  thus  a.  treaty  of 
marriage,  which  had  been  slowly  reared  during  a  period  of 
Boven  years,  when  the  flower  seemed  to  take,  only  contained 
within  itKelf  the  seeds  of  war.* 

Olivarez  and  Richelieu  were  thorough -paced  statesmen,  in 
every  respect  the  opposites  of  the  elegant,  the  spirited,  and 
the  open  Buckingham.  The  English  favourite  checlted  the 
haughty  Castilian,  the  favourite  of  Spain,  and  the  more  than 
king-fike  cardinal,  the  favourite  of  France,  with  the  rival  spirit 
of  his  island,  proud  of  her  eijuality  with  the  continent. 

There  is  a  story  that  the  war  between  England  and  France 
wa»  occasioned  by  the  personal  disrespect  shoivn  by  the  Car- 
dinal-I>uke  Hichelieu  to  the  English  Duke,  in  the  affronting 
mode  of  addressing  his  letters.  Gerbier  says,  the  world  are 
in  a  ridiculous  mistake  about  this  circumstance.  The  fact  of 
the  letters  is  true,  since  Gerbier  was  himself  the  secretary  on 
this  oocasion.  It  terminated,  however,  differently  than,  ia 
known.  Bichelieu,  at  least  as  haughty  as  Buckingham, 
addressed  a  letter,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  in  which  the  word 
Monsieur  was  level  with  the  first  line,  avoiding  the  usual 
Bpaco  of  honour,  to  marlc  his  disrespect.  Bucliingbam  in- 
stantly turned  on  the  cardinal  his  own  invention.  Gerbier, 
who  bad  written  the  letter,  was  also  its  hearer.  The  cardinal 
started  at  the  first  sight,  never  having  been  addressed  with 
snoh  familiarity,  and  was  silent.  On  the  following  day,  how- 
ever, the  cardinal  received  Gerbier  civilly,  and,  with  many 
rhetorical  expressions  respecting  the  duke:  "I  know,"  said 
lie,  "the  power  and  greatness  of  a  high  admiral  of  England 
the  cannon*  of  his  great  ships  make  way,  and  prescribe  law 
more  forcibly  than  the  eanons  of  the  church,  of  which  1  am  a 
member.  1  acknowledge  the  jiower  of  the  I'avourites  of  greut 
kings,  and  I  am  content  to  be  a  minister  of  state,  and  the 

*  The  norratiTii  furnished  by  Buckingham,  and  vonch^  by  the  prinae 
to  the  pBrlismont,  agre«a  ia  the  luain  with  whnt  the  duko  told  Gerbier. 
It  is  onriona  to  obterve  how  the  narrative  aeems  to  have  perplexed  F 
who,  trom  lome  pre«0D(Kived  sjatem,  oandemoB  Backingfartm  "fc 
falsit;  of  thia  lung  narrative,  us  calculated  entirelj  to  midead  the  parlia- 
meat."  He  has,  howBver,  in  the  noM  [T]  of  thia  vbtj  volume,  guffioiently 
marked  the  difficulties  which  hung  about  the  opinioD  he  hu  given 
text.  The  curianB  may  find  the  uarrative  in  Fraokland's  Annals, 
and  in  Euahwortb's  Hist,  Col.  I.  113.  It  hna  many  eotertuning  par- 
ticular*. 
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mble  servant."    This  was  an  apology  made  with  all 
Be  polifesee  of  a  Gaul,  and  by  a  great  statesman  who  had 

Dovered  his  senses. 

r  minister  of  state  was  threatened  by  the  prognOBtica 

a  fatal  termiuation  to  his  life,  it  waa  Buckingham ;  but  big 

iwn  fearlessness  disdained  to  interpret  them.     The  following 

circumstances,  collected  from  manuscript  latters  of  the  times, 
are  of  this  nature.  After  the  sudden  and  unhappy  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament,  popular  teripr  shoived  itself  in  all 
eliapea ;  and  those  who  did  not  join  in  the  popular  cry  were 
branded  with  the  odinus  nickname  of  the  duheliTigs. 

A  short  time  before  the  assassination  of-  Buckingham, 
when  the  king,  after  an  obstinate  resiatance,  had  conceded 
hie  assent  to  the  "Petition  of  llight,"  the  houses  testllied 
their  satisfaction,  perhaps  their  triumph,  by  their  shouts  of 
aeelamation.  They  were  propagated  by  the  hearers  on  the  out- 
side, from  one  to  the  other,  till  they  reached  the  city.  Some 
confused  aeeonnt  arrived  before  the  occasion  of  these  rejoieingit 
was  generally  known.  Suddenly  the  bells  began  to  ring; 
bonfires  were  kindled;  and  in  en  instant  all  was  a  scene  of 
public  rejoicing.  But  ominous  indeed  were  these  rejoicings ; 
ibr  the  ^eater  part  was  occasioned  by  a  false  tumour  that 
the  duke  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  ^  oue  inquired 
about  a  news  which  every  one  wished  to  hear ;  and  so  sudden 
was  the  joy,  that  a  MS.  letter  says,  "  the  old  scaffold  on 
Tower-hill  waa  pulled  down  and  burned  by  certain  unhappy 
boys,  who  said  they  would  have  a  new  one  built  for  the 
duke."  This  mistake  so  rapidly  prevailed  as  to  reach  even 
the  country,  which  blazed  with  bonfirea  to  announce  the  fall 
of  Buckingham.*  The  shouts  on  the  acquittal  of  the  seven 
bishops,  in  ItiSS,  did  not  speak  in  plainer  langut^  to  the 
son's  ear,  when,  after  the  verdict  waa  given,  such  prodigious 
acclamations  of  joy  "  seemed  to  set  the  king's  authority  at 
defiance;  it  spread  itself  not  only  into  the  city,  but  even  to 
Ilounalow  Heath,  where  the  soldiem,  upon  the  news  of  it, 
gave  up  a  great  shout,  though  the  king  was  then  actually  at 
dinner  in  the  eamp,"t  To  the  speculators  of  human  nature, 
who  find  its  historywritten  in  their  libraries, how  many  plain 
lessons  seem  to  have  been  lost  on  the  mere  politician,  who  is 
only  such  in  the  heat  of  action  ! 

About  a  month  before  the  duke  was  assassinated,  occurred 
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the  murder,  by  tte  popnlace,  of  the  man  who  was  called  \ 
"  the  duke'B  devil."     This  was  a  Dr.  Lambe,  a  man  of  infa^  j 
moua  character,  a  dealer  in  magical  arts,  who  lived  by  showing  J 
apparitions,  or  selling  the  favours  of  the  devil,  and  whose  I 
chambers  were  a  oonrenient  rendezvoug  for  the  curiouB  of-fl 
both  Bexea.     This  wretched  man,  who  openly  exulted  in  the  T 
infamous  traffic  by  which  he  lived,  when  he  was  sober,  prophe-  '' 
Bied  that  he  should  fail  one  day  by  the  hands  from  which  he 
received  his  death  ;   anj  It  was  said  he  was  bb  positive  about 
his  patron's.     At  the  age  of  eighty,  he  wan  torn  to  pieces  in 
the  city  ;  and  the  city  was  imprudently  heavily  fined  £6000t 
for  not  delivering  up  those  who,  in  murdering  this  hoary  cut 
prit,  were  beard  to  say,  that  they  would  handle  his  master 
worse,  and  would  have  minced  hia  flesh,  and  have  had  every 
one  a  bit  of  him.     This  is  one  more  instance  of  the  political 
cannibalism  of  the  mob.     The  fate  of  Dr.  Lambe  served  for  \ 
a.  ballad ;  and  the  printer  and  singer  were  laid  in  Newgate,' 
Buckingham,  it  seems,  for  a  moment  contemplated  his  owa 
fate  in  his  wretched  creature's,  more  particularly  as  another 
omen  obtruded  itself  on  hia  sAtention ;    for,  on  the  very  day    ' 
of  Dr.  Lambe'a  murder,  his  own  portrait  iu  the  council-oham-   , 
ber  was  seen  to  have  fallen  out  of  its  frame,— a  circumstance   i 
as  awful,  in  that  age  of  omens,  as  the  portrait  that  walked 
from  its  frame  in  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto,"  but  perhaps  more  ■ 
easily  accounted  for.     On  the  eventful  day  of  Dr.  Lambe'a 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  a  circumstance  occurred  to 
Buckingham,  somewhat  remarkable  to  show  the  spirit  of  the   , 
times.     The  king  and  the  duke  were  in  the  Spring  Gardens, 

*  This  was  afterwKrda  reduced  to  tbe  anm  of  1500  marks,  and  vaa 
oo'lected  bj  an  ftseesanient  and  Hae.  Tlie  old  account-hooks  of  the  City 
cumpauiea  afford  ina.Dy  items  of  tlie  niDDies  tbu3  paid  to  the  general  fund. 
The  Carpeaters'  Companf,  for  instance,  have  this  pntry  in  tbeir  books  : 
"FSiid  in  Jannnrj,  1632,  for  Ha  ossessmeot  imposed  on  uur  Ooinpanie,  bj 
reoooQ  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Lamlie.  ....  V.  1i." 

t  EushiFDrtb  boB  piesened  a  burthen  of  one  of  these  songs  : — 
Let  Charles  and  George  do  what  they  cnn, 
The  duto  shall  die  like  Diralor  LsiDibe. 
And  on  the  asjassinatioo  of  the  Duke,   I  Bad  two  liaea  in  a  ^S. 
letter  :— 

The  shepherd's  struck,  the  sheep  are  fled  ! 
For  wont  of  Lambe  the  leoif  is  dead  I 
There  is  a  scarce  tmct  entitled  "  A  brief  DescripUon  o 
of  John  Lambe,  otherwise  o&WaA  Dr.  Lambe,"  viUi  a  curious  wood  print 
of  the  mob  pelting  him  in  the  street. 
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.looking  on  the  bowlera ;  the  duke  put  on  liis  hat ;  one  Wl] 
a  Seotiiliman,  first  kissmg  the  (iTifee's  hamis,  snatulied  it  offj 
saying,  "  Off  with  your  hat  before  the  kmg."  Buckingham, 
not  apt  to  restrain  hia  quick  feelings,  kicked  the  Sc{)tchman  ; 
but  the  king  interfering,  said,  "  Let  him  alone,  George  ;  he  is 
either  mad  or  a  fool."  "No,  air,"  repUed  the  Seotuhman, 
"  I  am  a  sober  man  ;  and  if  your  majesty  would  give  me  leave, 
1  will  tell  you  that  of  this  man  which  many  know,  and  iiorse 
dsre  speak."  This  waa,  as  a  prognostic,  an  anticipation  of 
the  d^ger  of  Pelton  ! 

About  this  time  a  libel  waa  taken  down  from  a  post  in 
Coleraan-street  by  a  constable  and  carried  to  the  lord-mayor, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to  none  but  his  majesty.  Of 
this  libel  the  manuscript  letter  contains  the  following  par- 
ticulars:— 

Who  mloa  the  kingrlom!     The  king. 

WhQ  rules  tbe  ting  (     The  dufee. 

Who  rules  tha  duke)    The  devil. 
Let  the  duke  look  to  it ;  for  the;  intend  shortly  to  UBe  him  worse  than 
tbej  did  the  dootor ;  oud  if  tliinga  be  nut  shortly  raformed  the;  will  work 
■  refurmatioB  tbemselves. 

The  only  advice  the  offended  king  suggested  was  to  set  a 
double  watch  every  night !  A  watch  at  a  post  to  prevent  a 
libel  being  afBxed  to  it  vras  no  prevention  of  libels  being 
written,  and  the  fact  is,  libels  were  now  bundled  and  sent  to 
fairs,  to  he  read,  by  those  who  would  venture  to  read  to  those 
who  would  venture  to  listen  ;  both  parties  were  often  sent  to 
prison.*  It  was  about  this  time,  after  the  sudden  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  that  popular  terror  showed  itself  in  various 
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F.6.A,,  for  the  Ferey  Society,  and  publiaheii  by  them 
gpecimeD  from  Slonne  MS.  No.  S2fl. 

Of  BritiBh  beasts  the  Bvck  is  kiug, 

The  leBBBt  flocks  ;  hia  will's  a  law. 
Our  C/iariemaine  takes  much  delight 
In  tbia  great  heast  su  fair  in  sight, 
^7ith  bis  whole  heart  nSects  the  eatue, 
And  loves  t<io  well  Buck-King  of  Game. 
When  he  is  chnsed,  tlisn  'gins  the  sport ; 
When  nigh  his  eod,  vho'e  sorry  fur't ) 
And  when  he  falls  ths  '  '      '    ' 

The  houuda  oie  desb'd. 
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shapes,  and  the  spirit  which  then  broke  out  in  libels  hjr  night 
woe  fi&§ure(I1y  the  eame,  which,  if  these  political  progno^^tics 
had  been  rightly  coastrueil  by  Charlea,  might  have  saved  the 
eventual  Gcene  of  blood.  But  neither  the  king  nor  his 
fuvourite  had  yet  been  taught  to  respect  popular  feelings. 
Bucldngham,  after  all,  was  guilty  of  no  heavy  political  crimes ; 
but  it  was  hia  misfortune  to  have  been  a  prime  minister,  as 
Clarendon  says,  '■  in  a  busy,  queruloua,  froward  time,  when 
the  people  were  uneasy  under  pretensions  of  refoi*matiau,  with 
some  petulant  diaeourses  of  liberty,  wliich  their  great  imjjos- 
tors  scattered  among  them  like  glasses  to  multiply  their 
fears,"  It  was  an  age,  wbic-h  was  preparing  for  a  great  con- 
test, where  both  parties  committed  great  faults.  The 
favourite  did  not  appear  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  who 
knew  his  better  dispoBitions  more  intimately  than  the  popular 
party,  who  were  crying  him  down.  And  C'haiies  atU'ibuted 
to  individuals,  and  "the  great  impostors,"  the  clamours  which. 
had  been  raised. 

But  the  plurality  of  offices  showered  on  Buckingham  ren- 
dered him  still  more  odious  to  the  people;*  had  he  not  been 
created  lord  high  admiral  and  general,  he  had  never  risked  his 
character  amidst  the  opposing  elements,  or  before  impregnable 
forts.  But  something  more  than  his  own  towering  spirit,  or 
the  temerity  of  vanity,  must  be  alleged  for  his  assumption  of 
those  opposite  military  uharacters.f 

A.  peace  of  twenty  years  appears  to  have  rusted  the  arms  of 
our  soldiers,  and  their  commanders  were  destitute  of  military 
skill.  The  war  with  Spain  was  clamoured  for;  and  an  expe- 
dition to  Cadiz,  in  which  the  duke  was  reproached  by  the 
people  for  not  taking  the  command,  as  they  supposed  from 
deficient  spirit,  only  ended  in  our  undisciphned  soldiers  under 
bad  comraandera  getting  drunk  in  the  Spanish  cellars  .insomuch 

*  In  the  notes  to  a  preilona  article  mi  Buckingtani  in  Vol.  I.  will  be 
fiiunil  an  account  of  hia  offices  and  emoluments.       An  etntaph  made  aftac 
Ilia  murder  thus  expresses  the  papiilsir  eetise  of  hia  position  : — 
This  Httle  grave  em  braces 
Dna  Duke  ami  tieevly  places. 
t  There  is  a.  picture  of  Bucltiugham,  mounlsd  on  a  chdrge   bj  rii 
shore,  cruwded  with  Tritons,  tc      As  it  reflects  noua  of  tb    graws 
beauty  of  the  original,  aud  seems  the  work  of  some  wratohed  b]  p  entce 
of  EubenB  (perhaps  Oerbier  himself),  these  CDUtradictut?  aeco  opa  ts 

!BBcil  the  sUBpicicn  that  the  picture  conld  not  be  the  diik    s       t  w^s 
recollected  generally,  that  the  favourite  was  both  admiral  a  d  g  I 

aud  that  the  duke  was  at  once  Neptune  and  Mars,  ruling  hath  sea  a  d 
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I^lmt  not  all  had  the  power  to  run  away.  On  this  expedition, 
'  ■oiiie  verses  were  handed  about,  which  probably  are  now  first 
I  printed,  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  times  ;  a  political 
I  pasqninade  which  eLows  the  utter  silliness  of  this  "  KidiculuE 
Mns." 


TharawBa 

u  man  that 

Whan  he  i 

ran  fast— hs 
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,  a  flflot  that 

Weill 

t  to  Spain, 

Another  expedition  to  Eochelle,  under  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, was  indeed  of  a  more  sober  nature,  for  the  earl  declined 
to  attack  the  enemy.  The  national  honour,  among' the  other 
grievances  of  the  people,  had  been  long  degraded ;  not  indeed 
by  Buctingham  himself,  who  personally  had  ever  maintained, 
by  his  high  spirit,aa  equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  with  France 
and  Spain,      It  was  to  win  back   the  public  favour  by  a 

\  l^solved  and  public  eSbrt,  that  Buckingham  a  second  time 

I  was  willing  to  pledge  his  fortune,  his  honour,  and  bis  life,  into 
one  daring  cast,  and  on  the  dyke  of  Rochelle  to  leave  his 
body,  or  to  vindicate  his  aspersed  name.  ThegarrnlouB  Ger- 
bier  shall  tell  his  own  story,  which  I  transcribe  from  his  own 
hand-writing,  of  the  mighty  preparations,  and  the  duke's 
perfect  devotion  to  the  cause ;  for  among  other  rumours,  he 

,    was  calumniated  as  never  having  been  faithful  to  bis  engage- 

\  mcnt  with  the  protestants  of  Koehelle. 

'  "  The  duke  caused  me  to  make  certain  works,  aoeording  to 
the  same  model  as  those  wherewith  the  Prince  of  Parma  blew 
np,  Ijefore  Antwerp,  the  main  dyke  and  estacado ;  they  were 
BO  mighty  strong,  and  of  that  quantity  of  powder,  and  so 
closely  masoned  in  barks,  that  they  might  have  blown  up  the 
half  of  a  town.  I  employed  therein  of  powder,  stone- 
quarries,  bombs,  fire-balla,  chains,  and  iron-balls,  a  double 
proportion  to  that  used  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  according  to 
the  description  left  thereof."* 

"  The  duke's   intention  to  succour  the   Kochellers   was 

I  xaanii'eat,  as  was  his  care  to  assure  them  of  it.      He  corn- 
noticed  in  Le  Mcrcmv  Franfois,  S627,  p.  803. 
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manded  me  to  write  and    to    eorvey    to  tlietn  the  Becrefc 
advertiuement  thereof.      The  last  advice  I  gave  them  from 
him  containtd  these  words,  '  Hold  out  but  three  weeks,  and 
God  willing  I  will  be  with  you,  either  to  overcome  dp  t6  die 
there.'     The  bearer  of  this  received  frgm  mj  hands  a  hundred 
JacobuBBH  to  carry  it  with  speed  and  safety."      The  duke 
had  disbursed  threescore  thousand  pounds  of  his  money  ujion  j 
tbe  fleet ;  and  lost  his  life  ei'e  he  could  get  aboard.   Nothing  1 
bat  death  had  hindered  him  or  iruetrated  his  design,  of  which' j 
I  am  confident  by  another  very  remarkahJe  passage.      "The' I 
duke,  a  little  before  his  departure  from  Tork  House,  being 
alone  with  me  in  his  garden,  and  giving  me  his  last  commands 
for  my  journey  towards  Italy  and  Spam,  one  Mr.  Wigmore,  a 
gentleman  of  his,  coming  to  us,  presented  to  his  lordship  a    . 
paper,  paid  to  have  come  from  the  prophesying  Lady  Davers,*  . 
foretelling  that  he  ehould.end  his  life  that  month ;  besides,  ha  | 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  very  considerable  hand,  persuad- 
ing him  to  let  some  other  person  he  sent  on  that  espeditioa   ' 
to  command  in  his  place  ;  on  whicih  occasion  the  duke  made 
this  expreesion  to  me  :  '  Glerbier,  if  God  please,  I  will  go,  and 
be  the  first  mau  who  shall  set  his  foot  upon  the  dyke  beibre 
Bochel  to  die,  or  do  the  work,  whereby  the  world  shall  s* 
reality  of  our  intentions  i'or  tbe  relief   of  that  place,' 
had  before  told  me  the  same  in  his  closet,  after  he  had  signed  \ 
certain  despatches  of  ray  letters  of  credence  to  the  Duke  of  1 
Lorraine  and  Savoy,  to  whom  I  was  sent  to  know  what  J 
diversion  they  eonld  make  in  favour  of  the  king,  in  ca.se  t 
peace  with  Spain  should  not-take.     His  majesty  spake  to  n 
on  my  going  towards  my  residency  at  Bruielles — '  Gerbier,  I  i 
do  command  thee  to  have  a  continual  care,  to  press  the  In-  I 
fanta  and  the  Spanish  ministers  there,  for  the  restitution  of  I 
the  Palatinate ;  for  I  am  obliged  in  conscience, 
and  in  maxim  of  state,  to  stir  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  j 
rather  than  to  fail  to  try  to  the  uttermost  to  compass  this  i 
business.' " 

In  the  week  of  that  expedition,  the  king  took  "  George  " 
with  him  iu  his  coach  to  view  the  ships  at  Deptford  on  their 

*  Qerbier,  a  foreigner,  acarael;  e<er  writes  an  Engliih  niicne  correctly, 
while  his  nrthoRraphy  ia  not  always  intelligible.  He  means  here  Lady  | 
DuvieB,  an  eitrai>tdinary  character  nnd  aupposed  prophetrae.  This  Caa-  i 
aandcH  bit  the  time  in  her  dark  predictions,  and  wos  more  persuaded  than  I 
ever  that  she  whs  a  prophetese  1  See  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  her  in  •  'J 
preceding  article,   "Of  AnagcamB." 
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e  for  BoAelle,  when  he  said  to  the  duke,  "  George, 
e  that  wish  both  these  and  thou  niightcst  perish 
■  together  ;  but  care  not  for  them ;  we  will  both  perish  together, 
|"if  thou  doeet !" 

A  few  days  before  the  duke  went  on  hia  last  expedition,  he 
I  gave  a  farewell  maaque  and  supper  at  York-house  to  their 
'  majesties.  In  the  masque  the  duie  appeared  fallowed  by  Envy, 
with  many  open-mouthed  doga,  which  were  to  repreatint  the 
barking^a  of  the  people,  while  next  came  Fame  and  Truth  ; 
and  the  court  allegory  eipressed  the  king's  sentiment  and  the 
duke's  sanguine  hope. 

Thus  resolutely  engaged  in  the  very  cause  the  people  had 
Ro  much  at  heart,  the  blood  Buekingham  would  have  sealed  it 
with  was  shed  by  one  of  the  people  themselves  ;  the  enter- 
prise, designed  to  retrieve  the  national  honour,  long  tarniabed, 
was  prevented ;  and  the  Protestant  cause  aufFered  by  one  who 
imagined  himself  to  he,  and  was  blest  by  nearly  the  whole 
'  nation  ae,  a  patriot !  Such  are  the  effects  of  the  exaggerations 
I  of  popular  delusion. 

I  I  find  the  following  epitaph  on  Euckiiigham  in  a  manuscript 
Efetter  of  the  times.  Its  coniiensed  bitterness  of  spirit  gives 
B^ihe  popular  idea  of  his  unfortunate  attempts. 


If  idle  traT'llera  ask  who  lieth  here. 

Let  the  ditka's  tomb  this  for  inscription  bear; 

Paint  Ca.\t3  and  Bh6,  nuke  French  and  Spaniah  laagh  ; 

Mix  Boglacd's  shuiM — snd  thare's  hia  epitaph  I 

Before  his  last  fatal  expedition,  among  the  many  libels 
'  which  abounded,  I  have  discovered  a  oianuacript  satire, 
entitled  "  Khodomontados."*  The  thoughtless  minister  is 
made  to  exult  in  his  power  over  the  giddy-headed  multitude. 
Buckingham  speaks  in  his  own  person ;  and  we  have  here 
preserved  those  false  rumours  and  those  aggravated  feelings 
then  floating  among  the  people :  a  curious  instance  of  those 

*  The  correct  title  is  "  The  eopie  of  hia  Elmce's  moat  excellent  Roto- 
montadoa,  sent  by  his  aervaot  the  Lord  Grimes,  in  answer  to  the  Lower 
House  of  FarliBment,  1628."  U  is  presecved  in  the  SldHue  US.  So.  829 
(fcitish  Moseum),  and  begins  thus. — 

Avannt  jau  giddy-heoded  mnltituile 

And  do  7<iur  worst  uf  eplte  ;  1  never  ened 

Tu  gain  four  votea,  thoagh  well  I  knu»  joai  ends 

1u  ruia  me,  mj  Sarlaae,  and  my  fricada. 
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heaped  up  calumnies  which  are  often  ho  heavily  laid  on  ths  j 
head  of  a  prime  minister,  no  favourite  witli  the  people. 

'Tib  not  jooT  threats  nbatl  take  me  fram  the  kjug  I — 

Kor  q^ueBlioning  m;  eaunaxls  Bad  cammands, 

Ea«  with  Iho  haaoar  of  the  state  it  stands  ; 

That  I  lost  BL6,  tud  idth  sDCh  loss  of  taw, 

Ab  scarcely  time  ean  e'er  repair  again ; 

^boll  anght  affiight  me ;  or  the  care  to  see 

The  Damjw  Feas  from  Duokirk  clear  and  free  ; 

Or  that  yon  cau  enforce  the  king  believe, 

I  &om  Uie  pirat«3  a  tliird  share  reoeive ; 

Or  tliat  I  wireBpoaJ  with  foreign  states 

(Wliethar  the  king's  fnes  or  confedeTatei) 

To  plot  the  ruin  of  the  king  and  state, 

As  orst  }oa  thoaght  of  the  Palatinate ; 

Or  that  (ire  hundred  thousand  pounds  dotii  lie 

In  the  TeniiJe  bank  to  help  Spain's  majesty-, 

Or  that  three  hundred  thoasand  more  doth  test 

In  Dunkirk,  for  the  arch-duchetie  to  contest 

With  England,  whene'er  oceasion  offers; 

Oc  that  by  rapine  I  fill  up  my  oofferS ; 

Nor  that  an  office  in  church,  atale,  or  court, 

la  freeiy  giyen,  bat  thej  must  pay  me  for't. 

Hot  shall  yon  ever  prove  I  had  a  hand 

In  poisoning  of  the  monarch  of  this  land, 

Or  the  like  hand  by  poisooing  to  infaix 

Southampton,  Oiford,  Hamilton,  Lennox. 

Hor  shall  you  ever  prove  by  magio  charitia, 

I  vrougbt  Che  king's  affeotion  or  his  harms. 

Ifor  fear  I  if  ten  Vitrys  now  were  here, 

Since  I  have  thrice  ten  Ravilliacs  as  near. 

My  pover  shall  be  unbounded  in  oach  thing. 

If  once  I  QEc  these  words,  "I  and  the  king," 

Seem  niso,  and  cease  then  to  perturb  the  re.ilni. 
Or  strive  vrith  him  that  sit^  and  guides  the  helm. 
I  know  your  reading  will  inform  yon  soon, 
■What  creatnroa  they  were,  that  barkt  agi^nst  the  mc 
I'll  give  joa  better  oonnsel  as  a  friend : 
Cobblers  their  latchets  onght  not  to  transcend ; 
Meddle  with  common  matters,  eommon  wrongs; 
To  the  House  of  Commons  common  things  belongs. 
Leave  bim  the  oar  that  best  knows  how  to  row, 
And  state  to  him  that  best  the  state  doth  know. 
If  I  by  imlDstry,  deep  reach,  or  grace. 
Am  now  arriv'd  at  this  or  that  great  place, 
Unst  I,  to  please  your  inconsiderate  rage. 
Throw  down  minehononra!     Will  nought  else  assnai 
Your  furious  wisdoms!     True  slmll  the  verse  be  jet- 
There's  no  less  wit  required  to  keep,  than  get. 
Though  Lombe  be  dead,  I'll  Jitand,  and  yon  shall  see 
' ■  1  but  bark  at  me. 


Fetton,  the  Political  Assassin. 


^^B  After  Buckingham' a  death,  Charles  the  First  cherished 
^H^  his  memory  as  warmly  as  his  life,  advanced  his  friends,  and 
designed  to  raise  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory;* 
and  if  any  one  accused  the  duke,  the  liiog  always  imputed 
the  fault  to  himself.  The  king  said,  "  Let  not  the  duke's 
enemies  seek  to  catch  at  any  of  his  offices,  for  thej  will  find 
themselveu  deceived."  Charles  called  Buckingham  "hia 
martyr !"  and  often  said  the  world  was  much  mistaken  in  the 
duke's  character ;  for  it  was  eommonly  thought  the  duke 
ruled  his  majesty  ;  but  it  was  much  the  contmry,  having  been 
bis  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant  in  all  things,  as  the 
king  said  he  would  make  sensibly  appear  to  the  world. 
Indeed,  after  the  death  of  Buckingham,  Cbarles  showed  him- 

•  aelf  extremely  active  in  business.  Lord  Dorchester  wrote — 
"  The  duatb  of  Buckingham  causes  no  ehauges ;  the  king 
holds  in  his  own  hands  the  total  direction,  leaving  the  exe- 
cutory part  to  every  man  within  the  compass  of  his  charge, "f 
This  is  one  proof,  among  many,  that  Charlea  the  First  was 
nob  the  puppet-king  of  Buckingham,  as  modem  Itistorians 
have  im 
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Felton,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Buekingbam,  by  the 
growing  republican  party  was  hailed  as  a  Brutus,  rising,  in 
the  style  of  a  patriotic  bard, 

Hafulgent  from  the  stroke. — Asesside. 

Gibbon  has  thrown  a  shade  of  snspicion  even  over  Brutus's 
"  god-like  stroke,"  as  Pope  has  exalted  it.  In  Felton,  a  man 
acting  from  mixed  and  confused  motives,  the  political  martyr 
is  entirely  lost  in  the  contrite  penitent ;  he  was,  however, 
considered  in  his  own  day  as  a  being  almost  beyond  humanity. 
Mrs.  Macaulay  has  called  him  a  "  lunatic,"  because  the  duke 
had  not  been  assassinated  on  the  right  principle.  Hie  motives 
appeared  even  inconceivable  to  his  contemporaries ;  for  Sir  • 

*  Thednke  »3a  bnried  amoDg  thetojalpersonagesiaHenijtiieSGienth'B 

ehspel.    Hia  heart  whb  placed  in  a  mODunient  erected  in  PoitamoaLh  chnrali, 

vhich,  "gri;iLtlj  is  contniTeatiOQ  or  religiime  dscaruiu,  usarped  the  pUce 

of  the  »1  tar-piece,"    nntil  a  few  jeara  aiuce,  whan  it  wna  very  properly 

jne  of  the  Eside  aieles, 

+  Sloane  MS8.  4178,  letter  6X9. 
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Felton,  the  Political  Assassin. 

Henry  Wotton,  who  hae  written  a  Life  of  the  Dake  of  Buck- 
ingham, observeg,  that  "  what  may  have  been  tbe  immediate 
or  greatest  motive  of  thiit  felonioua  eonceptjon  (the  duke's 
asBaBsination)  ia  even  yet  in  the  <ilouds."  Alter  aflcertiiintn^ 
that  it  was  not  private  revenge,  he  seeniB  to  eonclude  that  it 
was  Dr.  Eglisham's  furioris  "  lihel,"  and  the  "  ramonstrance" 
of  the  parliament,  which,  having  made  the  duke  "  one  of  the 
foulest  monsters  on  earth,"  worlieil  on  the  dark  imagination 
of  Felton. 

From  Felton's  memorable  example,  and  aome  gimilar  ones, 
one  ohaervation  occurs  worth  the  notice  of  every  minister  of 
state  who  dares  the  popular  odium  he  has  raised^  Such  a 
minister  will  always  be  in  pnsent  danger  of  a  violent  ter- 
mination to  his  career ;  for  however  he  may  be  convinced 
that  there  ia  not  political  virtue  enough  in  a  whole  people  to 
afford  "the  god-like  stroke,"  he  will  always  have  to  dread 
the  arm  of  some  melancholy  en^usiast,  whose  mind,  secretly 
agitated  by  the  public  indignation,  directs  itself  solely  on  him. 
It  was  some  time  after  having  written  this  reflection,  thrf:  I 
discovered  the  following  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  the  unpublished  Life  of  Sir  Syraonds  D'Ewes.  "  Some  of 
his  friends  had  advised  him  how  generally  he  was  hated  in 
I,  and  how  needl'ul  it  would  be  for  his  greater  safety 
3  coat  of  mail,  or  some  other  secret  defensive 
armour,  which  the  duke  slighting,  said, '  It  needs  not ;  there 
are  no  Konian  spirits  left.'    • 

An  account  of  the  contemporary  feelings  which  sympa- 
thised with  Felton,  and  almost  sanctioned  the  assassin's 
deed,  I  gather  from  tbe  MS,  letters  of  the  times.  The  public 
mind,  through  a  long  state  of  discontent,  had  been  prepared 
for,  and  not  without  an  obscure  expectation  of,  the  mortal 
end  of  Buckingham.  It  is  certain  the  duke  received  many 
inga  whieli  he  despised.  Tlie  assassination  kindled  a 
tumult  of  joy  throughout  the  nation,  and  a  state-libel  was 
written  in  strong  chajacters  in  the  faces  of  the  people.f  The 
passage  of  Felton  to  Loudon,  after  the  assassination,  seemed 
•  a  triumph.  How  pitied,  and  now  blessed,  mothers  held  up 
•  Hm-:,  MSS.  818, 

t  One  of  the  poems  written  a,C  the  time  bt^inn  :— 

The  Duke  ia  dead  !— Lnd  we  are  rid  of  strife 
B;  Felton's  hand  thut  touk  awaj  bia  life. 

Another  dedareB  of  hia  aaaaBsIn  i— 

He  nhall  Bit  uext  U>  fiiutiu  1 


I 


children  to  behold  the  saviour  of  the  eounfry ;  and  an 
'Oman  Kiclaimed,  as  Felton  jinssed  her,  with  a  scriptural 
allusion  to  his  short  stature,  and  the  mightiness  of  Bucking- 
ham, "God  hiess  thee,  little  David!"  Pelton  was  nearly 
eainted  before  he  reached  the  metropolis.  His  health  waa 
the  reigning  toflat  among  the  republicans.  A  character, 
somewhat  remarkable,  Alexander  QiU  (usher  under  his  father. 
Dr.  Gill,  master  of  St.  Paul's  school),  who  was  the  tutor  of 
Milton,  and  his  dear  finend  afterwards,  and  perhaps  from 
whose  impressions  in  early  life  Milton  derived  his  vehement 
hatred  of  Charles,  was  committed  by  the  Star-chambtr, 
heavily  fined,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his  earg,*  on  three  charges, 
one  of  which  arose  fronn  drinking  a  health  to  Felton.  At 
Trinity  College  Gill  said  that  the  king  was  fitter  to  stand  in 
a  Cheapside  shop,  with  an  apron  before  him,  and  say,  What 
laak  ye  ?  than  to  govern  a  kingdom ;  tbat  the  duke  was  gone 
down  to  hell  to  see  king  James ;  and  drinking  a  health  to 
Felton,  added  he  waa  sorry  FeJton  had  deprived  him  of  the 
honour  of  doing  that  brave  act.f  In  the  taste  of  that  day, 
they  contrived  a  political  anagram  of  his  name,  to  express  the 
immovable  self-devotion  he  showed  after  the  assassination, 
never  attempting  to  escape ;  and  John  Felton,  for  the  nonce, 
was  made  to  read, 

But  while  Felton's  name  was  echoing  through  the  king- 
dom, our  new  Brutus  was  at  this  moment  exhibiting  a  piteous 
spectacle  of  remorse ;  so  ditferent  often  is  tlie  real  person 
himself  froro  the  ideal  personage  of  the  public.  The  assas- 
sination, with  him,  waa  a  sort  of  theoretical  one,  depending, 
as  we  shall  show,  on  four  propositions ;  so  that  when  the 
king's  attorney,  as  the  attorney-general  was  then  called,  had 
furnished  the  unhappy  criminal  with  an  unexpected  argument, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  have  overturned  his,  he  declared 
that  he  bad  been  in  a  mistake ;  and  lamenting  that  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  it  before,  from  that  instanthis  conscientious 
spirit  sunk  into  despair.  In  the  open  court  he  stretched  out 
■"   '      '      t  the  offending  instrument  to  be  first  cut 


*  The  fine,  fixeil  oTiginally  at  £2000,  was  mitigiLted,  nnd  the  corparal 
pnninbrnent  remiltei],  at  the  dtsire  of  (be  Bishop  aC  Loadoa. 

t  The  MS.  letter  gWiag  this  aconant  ubsenes,  that  the  worJs  canoem- 
I  Ins  his  majeat;  were  oet  read  In  open  couit,  but  aoi;  those  relating  to  ths 
doke  and  Feltan, 
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'OtF;  he  requefited  the  king's  leave  ta  wear  ^ackclutb  i 
hie  loint>,  to  t^jiriukle  ashes  on  his  head,  to  earrv  a  halte 
ftbout  his  neck,  in  testimony  of  repentance ;  and  that  he' 
might  sink  to  the  lowest  point  of  contrition,  he  iusisted  on 
asking  pardon  not  unly  of  the  duchess,  the  dnke's  mother, 
hut  even  of  the  duke's  scullion-hoy ;  and  a  man  naturally 
hrave  was  seen  always  shedding  tears,  so  that  no  one  could 
have  imagined  that  Felton  had  been  "  a  stout  soldier."  These 
particulars  were  given  by  one  of  the  divines  who  attended 
him,  to  the  writer  of  the  MS.  letter.* 

The  character  of  Felton  must  not,  however,  be  conceived 
from  this  agonising  scene  of  contrition.  Of  melancholy  and 
retired  habits,  and  one  of  those  thousand  oSicera  who  had 
incurred  disappointments,  both  in  promotion  and  in 
pay,  from  the  careless  duke,  be  felt,  perhaps,  although  he  denied 
it,  a  degree  of  personal  animosity  towards  him,  A  aolita 
man  who  conceives  himself  injured  broods  over  his  revenL 
Felton  once  cut  off  a  piece  of  bis  own  finger,  irielosing  it  i 
a  challenge,  to  convince  the  person  whom  he  addressed  that 
he  valued  not  endangering  his  whole  body,  provided  it  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  vengeance. f  Yet  with  all  this,  such 
was  hia  love  of  truth  and  rigid  honour,  that  Felton  obtainedj 
the  nickname  of  "  lioneat  Jaok,"  one  which,  after  the  assas; 
sination,  became  extremely  popular  through  the  nation.  Tht 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  tunes  had  also  deeply  possessed  h' 
mind,  and  that  enthusiasm,  as  is  well  known  was  of  a  natal  __ 
that  might  easily  occasion  its  vota  j  to  be  n  istaken  for  a 
republican. 

Clarendon  mentions  that  in  b  s  hat  he  1  ad  sewed  a  paper,  ll 
in  which  were  written  a  few  line     oi  that    emonstrance  of 
the  Commons,  which  appeared  to  1  n  to  san  tion  the  act.     I 
have  seen  a  letter  from  Sir  D.  Ca  1  to    to  the  queen,  detailing 
the  particulars;  his  lordship  was  one  of  tho.e  who  saved-^ 
Felton  from  the  swords  of  the  military  around  him,  who  in  their  J 
vexation  for  the  loss  of  their  general  the  duke,  which  they  con^ 
sidered  to  be  the  end  of  the  war,  and  their  ruin,  would  bav^ 

*  Clureudon  noticea  thai  PeltuB  vKs  "of  ageDtlemaii'BfBmiljiti  SaSblk, 
of  gomi  fortane  aad  reputation."  1  £nd  that  during  hia  conSoemeat,  the 
Eurl  and  Coante^  of  Arnudel,  and  Lord  M^ltrsTera,  their  eon,  "liebnng 
ot  their  hloi>d,"  aaja  the  letl«r-writBr,  continuallj  visited  him,  gave  nianj 
proofs  of  their  friendship,  and  brought  hia  "  win  ding- ahoet, "  for  to  tl 
last  (hey  Bttempted  to  Bare  him  frum  being  bang  in  diuoa  :  they  did  m 

t  Euahfforth,  vol.  i.  63S. 
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I  avenged  themselves.  But  though  Felton,  in  converBatioti  with 
Sir  D.  Carleton,  confessed  that  by  reading  tlie  renionatraiice 
of  the  parliament  it  came  into  his  head,  that  in  committing 
the  act  of  killing  the  duke  he  should  do  his  country  a  great 
good  serviee ;  yet  the  paper  sewed  in  his  hat,  thinking  he 
might  have  falJeu-a  victim  in  the  a.ttempt,  was  ditferent  from 
that  described  by  Clarendoii,  and  is  thus  preserved  in  this 
letter  to  the  queen  by  Sir  D.  Carleton.  "  If  I  be  slain,  let  no 
man  eondemn  me,  but  rather  condemn  himself.  Our  hearts 
are  hardened,  and  '^come  senseless,  or  else  he  had  not  gone 
HO  long  anpunislied.*  He  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  gen- 
tleman or  soldier,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  afraid  to  eacrifiee 
his  life  for  the  honour  of  Gud,  his  king,  and  country.     Jonx 

FELTOS."t 

Felton's  mind  had  however  previously  passed  through  a 

I  more  evangelical  process:  four  theological  propositions  struck 

the  knife  into  the  heart  of  the  ministtir.     The  cunscientious 

mpanied  the  fatal  blow  with  a  prayer 

to  Heaven,  to  have  mercy  on  the  aod  of  the  victim ;  and 

lau  murdered  with  more  gospel  thnu  the  duke. 

The  following  curious  document  I  have  discovered  in  the 

.   MS.  letter. 

FropositionB  found  in  Felton's  trunk,  at  the  time  he  idcw 
f  r  (he  duke. 

"  1.  There  is  no  alliance  nearer  to  any  one  than  his  country. 
"  Except  his  Crod  and  his  own  soul,  said  the  divines, 
"  2.  The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  cliiefeat  law. 
"Next  to  the  law  of  God,  said  |^ese  divines. 
"  3.  No  law  is  more  sacred  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of 


I   the  commonwealth. 
"  Only  God's  law  ii 


e  sacred,  said  the  divines. 


*  The  0! 


inal  rfl^da  ^^ItiAfor 


™ed." 


+  Lansdowne  MSS.  No.  203,  f.  liT.  Theorigiiml  papar  abovedescribsd 
wag  is  tbe  poBafiulan  of  tfae  tate  'William  Cpcott ;  he  hail  it  from  Lady 
Kieljn,  vho  fuuiirl  it  ainoug  John  Evelyn's  pnpera  &t  Wotton,  la  Surny. 
Erelyn  matried  the  ilaughter  uf  Sir  Eichard  Bruwoe,  who  had  manied 
the  only  daughter  uf  Kir  lldw&rd  KichoUa,  Booretarf  of  State,  Bod  oae  of 
theperaans  before  whom  Feltoa  wsa  examined  at  FortsmoDth.  The  words 
ua  tJiis  remaikable  pHper  differ  from  Che  tranaj^ripts  juEl  given,  and  are 
eUMtlj  these  : — "  That  mitn  ia  covardly,  base,  and  dcscrveth  not  the  oame 
of  a  gentleman  oi  sauldicr,  th&t  ia  cot  willinge  to  sacrifice  hia  life  for  the 
IT  of  hia  God,  hia  Kingo,  and  his  oonntrie.  Lett  noe  loan  eommend  me 
loinge  of  it,  bat  ratlier  diaogmmond  theniaeWea  as  the  cause  of  it,f  or 
I  if  Qedhnd  notMkenawn;  our  hearts  for  our  anneB,  he  would  nothavc^one 
'   w  loDge  uupuniehed." 
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"  i.  Gad  himeelf  hath  enacted  this  law,  that  all  things  f^M 
are  for  the  good  profit  and  benefit  of  the  common weaJtq 
should  be  lawful. 

"The  diviiii!s  said,  We  must  not  do  evil  that  good  mstyi 

The  gradual  rise  in  these  extraordinary  propositionB,  withJ 
the  last  sweeping  one,  which  includes  everything  lawless  bmu 
lawful  for  the  common  weal,  was  at  least  hut  feebly  pame^ 
by  the  temperate  divines,  who,  while  they  were  so  leasonab^ 
referring  everything  to  God,  wanted  the  vulgar  curiosity  t 
inquire,  or  the  philosophical  diacernment  to  diaoover,  that. 
Felton's  imagination  was  driving  everything  at  the  duk«. 
Could  they  imagine  that  these  were  hut  subtle  cobwebs,  spnc  ' 
hy  a  closet  speculation  ou  human  aSairs?     In  those  troubled', 
times  did  they  not  give  a  thought  to  the  real  object  of  tbew  1 
inquiries  ?  or  did  thay  not  care  what  hefel  a  minion  of  thff  J 
stated 

There  is  one  bright  passage  in  the  history  of  tbb  iinh^pj  J 
man,  who,  when  broken  down  in  spirits,  firmly  asserted  tM 
rights  of  a  Briton ;  and  even  the  name  of  John  Feltou  ma]rj| 
fill  a  date  in  the  annals  of  our  constitutional  freedom.  4 

Felton  was  menaced  with  torture.     Kushwortb  has  noticed)* 
the  fact,  and  given  some  imperfect  notes  of  his  speech,  when 
threatened  to  be  racted  ;  but  the  following  is  not  only  mora;* 
ample,  but  more  important  in  its  essential  particulars.  When    j 
Lord  Dorset  told  him  (says  the  MS.  letter)  "Mr.  Felton,  it  J 
is  the  king's  pleasure  that  y<m  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  i 
to  make  you  confess  your^ecompliees,  and  therefore  prepare  J 
yourself  for  the  rack:" — Felton  answered,  "Mylord,  Ido-1 
not  believe  that  it  is  the  king's  pleasure,  for  he  is  a  just  ondil 
a  graciotiB  prince,  and  will  not  have  his  subjects  tortured 
against  law.     I  do  affirm  upon  my  salvation  that  my  purpose 
was  not  known  to  any  man  living ;  but  if  it  be  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  whatever  his  majesty  will  have^ 
inflicted  upon  me.     Yet  this  I  must  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that 
if  I  be  put  upon  the  rack,  I  will  accuse  you,  my  lord  o 
Dorset,  and  none  but  yourself."  •     This  firm  and  sens 
speech  silenced  them.     A  council  was  held;  the  judges  v 
consulted ;  and  on  this  occasion  they  came  to  a  very  ui 
pected  decision,  that  "  Felton  ought  not  to  be  tortured  by  i 
the  rack,  for  no  suoh  punishment  is  known  or  allowed  b 

•  Hail.  MSS.  700(1.     J.  Mead  to  Sir  Mott.  SluUviUe,  Sept,  27,  3 
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Jaw."  ThoB  the  judges  condemned  what  1;Jie  government  had 
constantly  practiaed.  Blacketone  yields  a  fraternal  eulogium 
to  the  honour  of  the  judges  on  this  occasion  ;  hut  Hume  more 
philosophically  discovers  the  cause  of  this  sudden  tenderness. 
"  So  much  more  esact  reasoners,  with  regard  to  law,  had  they 
become  from  the  jealout  Mcruplea  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons.^' 
An  argument  whieh  may  bs  strengthened  from  eaaes  which 
are  unknown  to  the  writers  of  our  history.  Not  two  years 
before  the  present  one,  a  Captain  Brodeman,  one  who  had  diti- 
tinguished  himself  among  the  "hold  speakers"  concerning 
the  king  and  the  duke,  had  heen  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  waa 
reported  to  have  expired  on  the  rack  ;  the  death  seems  doubt- 
ful, but  the  fact  of  bis  having  been  racked  is  repeated  in  the 
MS.  letters  of  the  times.  The  rack  has  heen  more  frequently 
used  as  a  state  engine  than  has  reached  the  knowledge  of  our 
historians :  secret  have  been  the  deadly  emhraces  of  the  Duke 
of  Eseter's  daughter.*  It  waa  only  hy  an  original  journal  of 
the  transactions  in  the  Tower  that  Burnet  discovered  the 
racking  of  Anne  Askew,  a  narrative  of  horror!  James  the 
First  incidentally  mentions  in  his  account  of  the  powder-plot 
that  this  rack  was  uhown  to  Guy  Fawkea  during  his  esamina- 
tion ;  and  yet  under  this  pnnce,  mild  as  his  temper  was,  it 
had  been  used  in  a  terrific  manner.t  Elisabeth  but  too  fre- 
quently employed  this  engine  of  arbitrary  power ;  once  she 
had  all  the  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  tortured.  I  have 
seen  in  a  MS.  of  the  times  heads  of  charges  made  against 
BOnie  members  of  the  Houee  of  Commons  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
among  which  is  one  for  having  written  against  torturing ! 
Tet  Coke,  the  most  eminent  of  our  lawyers,  extols  the  mercy 
of  Elizabeth  in  the  trials  of  Essei  and  Southampton,  because 
she  had  not  used  torture  against  their  accomplices  or  wit- 
nesses.    Was  it  for  the  head  of  law  itself,  as  Coke  was,  to   - 

*  The  rant,  or  braka,  now  in  the  Towar,  w»a  introdooed  by  tlie  Duia 
of  EiHter  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  na  an  aniiliarjto  liia  project  of 
tatabliabing  tba  ciiil  law  in  tbia  conntrj ;  and  in  derision  it  y/tta  called 
hU  daughter.- — CowbI'b  Interp,  loc.  Rode. 

+  This  temarfcable  dacument  ia  preserved  by  Dalrymplo :  it  is  an  in- 
dorsemeut  in  the  handwriting  of  Sscretar;  Winwood,  respecting  the 
examination  of  Feacham — a  record  whose  grodoated  horrors  might  haie 
ohanned  the  Bpeculalire  crusItT  of  a  Domitian  or  a  Nero.  "  Upon  these 
intemgatories,  FeaDbam  tbia  da;  was  examined  befon  torture,  in  torlare, 
Ixlmioii  tortan,  and  ajtsr  tortfire;  notwitbetaiiduig,  nothing  could  ba 
drawn  from  him,  he 'peraiating  still  in  hia  obsUuaM  and  insensible  denials 
and  fiirmer  aniwor." — Dalcjmple's  "Memoin  and  Iietlera  of  Jsmea  I," 
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eitol  the  ffiCT'cy  of  the  aoveruign  fur  not  violating  tlie  law*, 
for  not  punishing  the  subject  by  an  illegal  aet  ?  The  truth 
ifl,  lawyers  are  rarely  philoaopLera  ;  the  history  of  the  heart, 
read  only  in  statutes  and  law  cases,  presents  the  worst  side  of  j 
human  nature :  they  are  apt  to  consider  men  as  wild  beaste;] 
a,nd  they  have  nevi-r  spoken  with  any  great  abhorrence  of 
tvhat  they  bo  erroneously  eonsiderKd  a  means  of  obtaining 
confession.  Long  after  these  times,  Sir  George  Mackensie, 
11  great  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  used  torture 
in  Scotland,  We  have  seen  how  the  manly  spirit  of  Fulton, 
and  the  scruples  of  the  Commons,  wrenched  the  hidden  law 
from  judges  who  had  hitherto  been  too  sileut ;  and  produced 
that  unexpected  avowal,  which  condemned  all  their  formar 
]ivactiee3.  But  it  was  reserved  for  better  times,  when  philo- 
sophy combining  with  law,  enabled  the  genius  of  Blackstone 
to  quote  with  admiration  the  exquisite  ridicule  of  torture  by 
Beccaria. 

On  a  rumour  that  Felton  was  condemned  to  suffer  torture, 
an  effusion  of  poetry,  the  ardent  breathings  of  a  pure  and 
joutiiful  spirit,  was  addressed  to  the  supposed  political  martyr, 
by  Zouch  Townley,*  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Townleys  in 
Lancashire,  to  whose  last  descendant  the  nation  owes  the  firab 
public  collection  of  ancient  art.t 

The  poem  I  transcribe  from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  time ;  ib 
appears  only  to  have  circulated  in  that  secret  form,  fortbo' 
writer  being  summoned  to  the  Star-chamber,  and  not  willing  ■ 
to  have  any  such  poem  addressed  to  himself,  escaped  to  the 

~  BD,  Mb.  Jo.  Felton. 
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Enjoy  thy  booJap,  make  tliy  piisoa  kauw 
Thou  host  a  liberty,  tbna  canst  Dot  owe 
To  those  base  puniBhmBDtH;  keep't  enljie,  since 
Notbing  bat  gailt  abncklea  tlie  conscience. 
1  dara  Qot  tempt  tby  valiant  blood  to  wiiey, 
EufaebJing  it  to  pity ;  ncr  dare  pray 

*  Z.  Townley,  ia  lti2J,  made  the  Latin  oration  io  memory  of 
reprinted  by  Dr.  Thomaa  Smith  at  the  end  of  "  Camden's  Life." 
"Fasti."  1  find  bis  name  also  anuing  the  Tsrses  addressed  to  J 
prefixed  to  bia  works. 

+  The  allnsion  bere  U  to  Charles  Townley,  Esq.,  whosa  nobl. 
of  antique  matblea  now  enricb  our  Britlab  Muscuin.  He 
and  (lied  Jannni'j  3,  ISOS.  The  collection  was  poiohasad  by 
grant  of  28.2002.  ;  and  a  building  being  eipmraly  erecled  for 
mneiion  with  MontBRHO  Houae,  then  eunyeried  into  ■  national 
as  opened  to  the  public  in  1803. 


^Iton,  the  Political  Assassin. 
Th;  act  msj  mcrej  finde,  lEaat  th;  fxta.t  stoiy 


h  th;  m 


t,  labosred  ci 


a«l«  and  gl 


eltj; 


:e  best  beBts  th;  m 

Par  1  would  have  posterity  to  hear, 

He  that  oru  brayel;  do,  can  bravely  hear.  i 

Tortures  ma,;  teem  great  in  a  euward'a  eye  ^ 

It'a  QD  great  thing  to  uulTer,  less  tu  die. 

Should  all  the  olouda  £all  out,  aud  lu  thKt  strife, 

Lightning  and  thunder  send  to  take  my  lite, 

1  would  applaud  the  wisdom  of  my  fate, 

Which  knew  to  valua  me  at  snoh  n  rale, 

As  at  ro;  fall  to  trouble  all  the  skj, 

Emptying  upon  me  Jove'a  full  armour;. 

Serve  in  your  sharpest  miachiefa ;  use  ;onr  rack, 

Enltti^e  eiich  joint,  and  make  each  eineir  crack  ; 

Thy  soul  before  was  straitened ;  tlisnk  thy  doom, 

To  show  her  yirtue  she  bath  larger  iDom. 

Tet  sureif  eier;  orter;  were  broke, 

Tbeu  wouldst  lilid  atrength  for  aacb  anotlier  stroke. 

And  now  I  leave  thee  nnto  Death  and  Fame, 

Which  Uvea  to  shake  Ambition  witii  th;naaie; 

And  if  it  werv  not  fun,  the  court  b;  it 

Should  houri;  aweu-  before  the  faTonrite. 

Farewell !  for  thy  brare  Bake  wo  shall  not  sand 

Henceforth  command  era,  enemies  tu  defend; 

TSat  will  it  eier  our  just  monarch  please, 

To  keep  an  admiral  to  lose  our  seas. 

Farewell  1  undaunted  stand,  and  joy  to  be 

Of  public  sersice  the  epitome. 

Let  the  duke's  name  solace  and  crown  th;  thrall ; 

All  we  b;  him  did  Buffer,  thou  for  all ! 

And  I  dare  boldl;  wiite.  as  thou  dar'iFt  die, 

Stout  Felton,  England's  ransom,  here  dolh  lie  I* 
Tliia  is  to  be  a  great  poet.  Felton,  wbo  was  celebrated  in 
such  elevated  stt^iasi,  was,  at  that  moment,  not  tbe  patriot 
but  tbe  penitent.  In  political  history  it  frequently  oocars 
that  the  man  who  acoidentally  has  effectuated  the  purpose  of 
a  party,  is  immediately  infeBted  by  them  with  all  their  fa- 
vourite virtues ;  but  in  reality  having  acted  from  motives 
originally  insignificant  and  obscure,  his  character  may  bo 
quite  the  reverse  they  have  made  him  ;  and  such  was  that  of 
our  "  honest  Jack."  Had  Towniey  had  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  his  Brutus,  we  might  have  lost  a  noble  poem 
on  a.  noble  eubject. 

*  This  poem  has  been  colhiled  afresh  from  the  original  in  the  Sloane  MS. 
No.  603.  It  oonduilca  with  the  four  lines  forming  the  duke's  epitaph,  as 
printed  in  p.  309. 
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JOHNSON'S  HINTS  FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  POPE. 

I  SHALL  preserve  a  literary  curtOBity,  which  perhaps  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind..    It  a  nn  original  memorandum  of  Dr. 
Johnson's,  of  hints  for  the  Life  of  Pope,  written  down,  as 
they  were  auggested  to  his  mind,  in  the  course  of  his  r 
searches.     The  lines  in  Italics  JohnsoQ  had  scratched  with.  1 
red  ink,  probahly  alter  having  made  use  of  them.     These  1 
notes  should  bt-  compared  with  the  Life  itself.     The  youthful  4 
student  will  find  some  use,  and  the  curious  be  gratified,  in* 
dtucovering  the  gradual  labours  of  research  aud  observatioiij.a 
and  that  art  of  seizing  on  those  general  conceptions  whicli  J 
afterwards  are  developed  by  meditation  and  illustrated  by"  J 
genius.     I  once  thought  of  accompanying  these  hints  by  the 
amplified  and  finished  passages  derived  from  them  ;  but  this 
is  an  amusement  which  the  reader  can  contrive  for  himself. 
I  have  extracted  the  most  material  notes. 

This  fragment  is  a  companioh-piece  to  the  engraved  fac- 
simile of  a  page  of  Pope's  Homer,  in  this  volume. 

That  fac-simUe,  a  minutely  perfect  copy  of  the  manuscript, 
was  not  given  to  show  the  autograph  of  Pope, — a  practice 
which  has  since  bo  geuerally  prevailed, — but  to  exhibit  to  the 
eye  of  the  student  the  fervour  and  the  diligeuee  reqviired  in 
every  work  of  genius.  This  could  only  be  done  by  showing 
the  state  of  the  manuscript  itself,  with  all  its  erasures,  and 
even  its  half-formed  lines;  nor  could  thia  effect  be  produced 
by  giving  only  some  of  the  corrections,  which  Johnson  had 
already,  in  printed  characters.  My  notion  has  been  approved 
of,  because  it  was  comprehended  by  writers  of  genius :  yet 
this  fac-simile  has  been  considered  as  nothing  more  than  aa  ' 
autograph  by  those  literary  blockheads,  who,  without  taste'  I 
and  imagination,  intruding  into  the  province  of  literature, 
find  themselves  as  awkward  as  a  once  popular 


"Christian  Life,"  assures  us   certain  s 
dise, — like  "pigs  in  a  drawing-room." 
POPE. 

NoUting  occBBional.      No  haate.     No  rivals.     ITa  luinpulaion. 
PractiBed  ODly  one  form  of  Terse,     Faaility  from  use. 
EiDulaifld  furmer  pieces.     Caopsr's-liill.     Dr;den's  ode. 
AITected  to  diadnin  flELtterj.     Noi  happg  in  kit  icltdioK  o/piili 
Cobluaa,  Holhiabroke.' 

*  He  hua  added  in  the  Life  the  uajne  of  Burlingtim. 


a  would  in  par*- 


\ 
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Johnson's  Hints  for  the  Life  of  Pope. 

CSiber't  oKiu;  viill  he  belter  to  him  than  a  dote  of  Kari^,9ni. 

FoerQa  long  delayed. 

Satire  dj)<1  praiae  late,  allnding  to  something  past. 

He  hod  always  same  poetioal  plan  in  hia  head.* 

Bcbo  to  the  sense. 

Voald  not  conatnun  himself  too  mnch. 

Felicities  oT  l&nguage.    Watta.f 

Lnxnr;  of  langmige. 

'vee  toitudyj  teant  of  health,  went  of  monfy ;  hdpi  toalitdt/;  jowte 
...lall  patrimony. 
-Pradent  and  frugal;  pint  of  wine. 

LETTEItS, 
iJLmi&ble  diepo^lion — bnt  he  gives  his  own  character.     Elaharalc.     Tkiiii: 

what  to  tay — lay  what  o«e  thinla.     Letter  on  ridticis  to  SietU, 
0»  Solitade,     Oitetilatioui  bevevoleiux.     Profeitimt  of  tiitcmiy. 
Neglect  of  fame.     Indifference  aboiU  ecerything. 
Sotaelimea  gay  and  airy,  lometitaet  lober  aad  grave. 
Too  proud  of  thing  antDn^  Ihe  great.    Probably  forward  tp  make  an- 

qu^ntanee.      !fo  literary  nan  ever  laliei  an  muth  of  hit  fortitnt. 

Qratto.    Importance.    Pott-qfioe,  letlert  aptn. 
Cant  of  detpiting  tlu  viorld. 
Affettation  of  deipidng  poetry. 
Mie  eaaneit  aioui  the  eritici. 
Something  of  foppery. 
Bit  leltrra  to  ihe  ladiet— pretty. 
Jbuae  of  Scripture— not  all  early. 
Thoughts  in  hu  letters  that  ate  ElsevherG. 

BS8AT  ON  MAN. 
Jlamtay  mined  thefaU  nfman. 

Other!  Ike  immorlalily  of  ihe  (ouZ.     Addresn  to  oar  Saviwir. 
Excluded  by  Berkeley , 
Solingbrolx't  notiont  not  understood. 
Scale  of  Being  Ivrn  it  in  proie. 
Fart  and  nnt  the  whole  ^waya  snid. 
Conterialian  with  Bol,     K  220.t 
Sol.  meant  ill,     Fope  mell, 
Cro-asat.    Retnel.     Warbuirton. 

Good  letttt.     Luxviriota—felliHtiei  of  language.     ITall. 
Loxed  labour — oiwaya  poetry  in  hit  head. 
Extreme  geaabUity.     lU-ltealth,  headacha. 
Me  nerer  laughed. 
No  eoHveriatioia. 
So  wrilingi  agaimi  Sieift. 

In  the  Life,  Johnaon  girea  Swift's  oomplaint  that  Pope  was  neTer  a(  ■ 
re  for  couycraBtioii,  because  he  had  utwayi  some  poetical  echeme  in 
Xit  htad. 

f  Juhnion,  in  the  Life,  has  giren  Watts'  opiuiea  of  Fope'a  poetical 
diotion. 
t  Eoffhead's  ■■  LlEeof  Fope." 
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Bayle'i  Critical  Dictionary. 

Pataeitirail  epithets.    fSixlineiaf  Hiad.* 
Me  -uaed  to  set  dawn  vihat  occamd  of  Ihouiihls — a  line — 
The  hnmoroiia  lines  Gud  Bioner.     frunellu.f 
"    '     the  sonnd,  ot  T.  versa. 

'.cei  of  bouki  earfy  ikati  lale. 

DUNCIAl), 

The  line  nn  Phillipa  borrowed  from  another  poem. 
Pope  did  Dat  increaae  the  difiicoltiea  of  writing. 


MODBBN  LITEEATDRB-BAYLE'S  CMTICAL  DICTIONAET 

A  NEW  edition  of  Bajle  in  France  is  an  event  in  literary  J 
history  which  could  not  have  been  easily  predicted.     Every  ■ 
work  whieh  creates  an  epoch  in  literature  ia  one  of  the  greatT-l 
monuments  of  the  human  mind;  and  Bayle  maybe  c 
dered  as  the  lather  of  literary  curiosity,  and  of  modem  Ete- 
rature.     Much  has  been  alleged  against  our  author :  yet  let 
US  be  careful  to  preserve  what  is  precious.     Bayle  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a  work  which  dignified  a  collection  of  facts  con- 
stituting his   text,  by  the  ai'gumentative  powers  and  the  ' 
.copious  illustrations  which  charm  us  in  his  divei-sified  Ci 
raentary.     Conducting  the  humble  pursuits  of  an  Aulua  Gel-  ) 
!ius  and  an  Athenteus  with  a  high  spirit,  he  showed  us  tl 
philosophy  of  Books,  and  communicated  to  such  limited  r 
searches  a  value  which  they  had  otherwise  not  possessed. 

This  was  introducing  a  study  perfectly  distinct  frorp  what  I 
ia  pre-elni neatly  distinguished  as  "classical  learning,"  and 
the  subjects  which  had  usually  entered  into  philological  pur- 
suits.    Aneieut  literature,  from  century  to  century,  had  con- 
stituted  the  sole  labours  of  the  learned ;  and  "  variie  lec- 

•  In  the  Life  Johnson  aajB,  "Bspletiyea  he  very  earlj  rajEelBd  from  his 
veiaeB  ;  but  be  aow  and  then  adnjiM  an  epithet  rather  commadians  than 
importaat.  Bach  of  the  six  first  lines  of  the  "Iliad"  might  loes  tno 
gjllables  with  vnrj  little  diminution  of  the  meaning ;  and  samelamtiB. 
after  all  his  act  and  labuur,  one  verse  seemB  to  be  made  for  the  sake  i 


nother. 


+  He  haa  a  few  donble  rtymes.  hot  al' 
eicept  one,  in  the  Eape  of  the  Lock.— •' Li( 

Mrs.  Thrale,  iu  a  note  on  this  paiiisage, 
meant,  far  site  a^ked  liim  :  it  is 

The  meeting  i 
From  the  fair 

points  the  fatal  1 
head— for  ever 

rse  seems  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  ^_ 

hot  always,  I  think,  oosncoesefnUj,  ^H 

—"  Life  of  Pope."  ^1 

iiiisage,  mentinna  tlie  cooptet  Johnson  ^^^ 

I  fatal  Icnk  dissever  ^^H 

ir  ever  and  for  ever.  ^^| 


Bayle's  Critical  Dictionary. 

nea"  were  long  tbeir  pride  and  their  reward.     Latin  was 

(  literary  language  of  Europe.     The  vernacular  idiom  in 

Ifltaly  was  held  in  such  contempt  that  their  youths  were  not 

I'lnSeT^    to  read  Italian  books,  their  native  productions. 

K'Tarchi  tells  a  curioue  anecdote  of  his  father  sending  him  to 

IpriBon,  where  he  was  kept  on  lu-e^d  and  water,  as  a  penance 

"     hia  inveterate  passion  for  reading  Italian  books  I     Dantfl 

9  reproached  hy  the  Italians  for  composing  in  his  mother- 

igue,  sbili  expressed  by  the  degrading. designation   of  iZ 

m'tolgare,  which  the  "resolute"  John  Piorio  readers  "  to  mate 

I'Common;"  and  to  translate  was  contemptuously  called  coJ- 

i.yfflriecoj'e.    Petrarcii  rested  hia  fame  on  hia  Latin  poetry,  and 

tWied  his  Italian  nuqellas  vulgarea  I   With  us  'B.og^i  Ascham 

*  a  the  first  who  boldly  avowed  "  To  apeak  as  the  common 

Tple,  to  think  as  wise  men ;"  yet,  so  late  as  the  time  of 

icon,  this  great  man  did  not  consider  his  "  Moral  Essays" 

s  likely  to  last  in  the  moveable  sands  of  a  modem  language, 

for  he  has  anxiously  bad  tbem  sculptured  in  the  marble  of 

ancient  B«me.     Yet  what  had  the  great  ancients  themselves 

done,  but  trusted  to  their  own  eolffare  1     The  Greeks,  the 

finest  and  moat  original  writers  of  the  ancients,  observes 

Adam  Ferguson,  "  were  unacquainted  with  every  language 

but  their  own  ;  and  if  they  became  learned,  it  was  only  by 

studying  what  they  themselves  bad  produced." 

During  fourteen  centuries,  whatever  lay  out  of  the  pale  of 
classical    learning    was    condemned    as    barbarism ;    in    the 
meanwhile,  however,  amidst  this  barbarism,  another  literature 
was  insensibly  creating  itself  in  Europe.     Every  people,  in 
the  gradual  accessions  of  their  vernacular  genius,  discovered  a 
L  new  sort  of  knowledge,  one  which  more  deeply  interested 
BUieir  feelings  and  the  times,  reflecting  the  image,  not  of  the 
^dreeks  m)d  the  Latins,  but  of  themselves  !     A  spirit  of  in- 
■igniry,  originating  in  events  which  had  never  reached  the  an- 
Tsient  world,  and  tbe  same  refined  taBt«  in  the  arts  of  compo- 
ffition  caught  from  the  models  of  antiquity,  at  length  raised 
^p  rivals,  who  competed  with  the  great  ancients  themselves ; 
Smd  modern  literature  now  occupies  a  space  which  appears  as 
immensity,  compared  with    the   narrow  and  the  imperfect 
limits   of  the  ancient.     A  complete   collection   of  classical 
works,  all  the  bees  of  antiquity,  may  be  hived  in  a  glass- 
case  ;  but  those  we  should  tind  only  the  milk  and  honey  o!' 
our    youth ;    to    obtain    the    substantial    nourishment  ■  of 
European  knowledge,  a  library  of  teu  thousand  volnmea  will 


Bayle's  Crilical  I>ictionary. 

r  supply 


r  inquiries,  i 


not  aTail  nor  aatiBfy  o 

Let  uot,  however,  the  votaries  of  ancient  literature  dread 
its  neglect,  nor  be  over-jealous  of  their  younger  and  Qothio 
sister.  The  exietence  of  their  favourite  study  is  secured,  as 
well  hy  its  awn  imperislt^ble  olaims,  as  by  the  stationary 
institutions  of  Europe.  But  one  of  those  silent  revolutions 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind,  which  are  not  so  ob- 
vious as  those  in  their  political  state,  seems  now  fully  ac- 
complished.  The  very  term  "classical,"  so  long  limited  to 
the  ancient  authors,  is  now  equally  applicable  to  the  moat 
elegant  writers  of  every  literary  people  ;  and  although  Latin 
and  Greek  were  long  characterised  as  "  the  learned  lan- 
guages," yet  we  cannot  in  truth  any  longer  concede  that 
those  are  the  most  learned  who  are  "  inter  Griecos  Gnecis- 
simi,  int«r  Latinos  Latinissimi,"  any  more  than  we  can  reject 
from  the  class  of  "the  learned,"  those  great  writers,  whose 
scholarship  in  the  ancient  classics  may  be  very  indifferent. 
The  modern  languages  now  have  also  become  learned  ones, 
when  he  who  writes  in  them  is  imbued  with  their  respective 
learning.  He  is  a  "  learned"  writer  who  has  embraced  most 
knowledge  on  the  particular  subject  of  his  investigation,  as 
he  is  a  "  classical"  one  who  composes  with  the  greatest  ele- 
gance. Sir  David  Dalrymple  dedicates  his  "  Memorials  re- 
lating to  the  History  of  Britain"  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
whom  he  styles,  with  equal  happiness  and  propriety, 
"Learned  in  British  History."  "Scholarship"  has  hitherto 
been  a  term  reserved  for  the  adept  in  anuient  literature, 
whatever  may  be  the  mediocrity  of  his  intellect ;  but  the 
honourable  distinction  must  he  extended  to  all  great  writers 
in  modern  literature,  if  we  would  not  confound  the  natural 
Bcnse  and  propriety  of  things. 

Modern  literature  may,  perhaps,  still  be  discriminated  from 
the  ancient,  by  a  terra  it  began  to  be  called  by  at  the  Refor- 
mation, that  of  "the  New  Learning."  Without  supplanting 
the  ancient,  the  modem  must  grow  up  with  it ;  the  farther 
WB  advance  in  society,  it  will  more  deeply  occupy  our  inte- 
rests; and  it  has  already  proved  what  Bacon,  casting  hia 
philosophical  views  retrospectively  and  prospectively,  has  ob- 
served, "that  Time  is  the  greatest  of  innovators." 

When  Bayle  projected  liis  "  Critical  Dictionary, 
hobly  had  no  idea  that  he  was  about  eflecting  a  revolution  in 
our  libraries,  and  founding  a  new  province  iu  the  doaiinionof 
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rt^s  Critical  THctionary. 

n  knowledge  ;  creative  genius  often  k  itself  the  crenture 
f5»f  its  own  age ;  it  is  but  that  reaction  of  public  opinion, 
which  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  some  critical  change,  or 
which  calls  forth  aome  want  which  sooner  or  later  will  he 
supplied.  The  predisposition  for  the  various  but  neglected 
literature,  and  the  curious  but  the  scattered  knowledge  of 
the  modenis,  which  had  long  been  increasing,  with  the  spe- 
culative turn  of  inquiry,  prevailed  in  Eurojw  when  Bayle 
took  his  pen  to  give  the  thing  itself  a  name  and  an  existence. 
But  the  great  authors  of  modem  Europe  were  not  conse- 
crated beings,  like  the  ancients,  and  their  volumeH  were  not 
read  from  the  chaira  of  universities ;  yet  the  new  interests 
which  had  arisen  in  society,  the  new  modes  of  hnman  life, 
the  new  spread  of  knowledge,  the  curiosity  after  even  the 
little  things  which  concern  us,  the  revelations  of  secret  his- 
tory, and  the  state-papers  which  have  sometimes  escaped  from 
national  archives,  the  philosophical  spirit  which  was  hasten- 
ing its  steps  and  raising  up  new  systems  of  thinking ;  all 
alike  required  research  and  criticism,  inquiry  and  discussion. 
Eayle  had  first  studied  his  own  age  before  he  gave  the  pubho 
his  great  work. 

"  If  Bayle,"  says  Gibbon,  "wrote  his  Dictionary  to  empty 
the  various  collections  he  had  made,  without  any  pari^icular 
design,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  plan.  It  permitted 
him  everything,  and  obhged  him  to  nothing.  By  the  double 
freedom  of  a  dictionary  and  of  notes,  he  could  pitch  on  what 
articles  he  pleased,  and  say  what  he  pleased  in  those 
articles." 

"  Jacta  egt  alea  !"  exclaimed  Bayle,  on  the  publication  of 
his  Dictionary,  as  yet  dubious  of  the  extraordinary  enter- 
prise ;  perhaps,  while  going  on  with  the  work,  he  knew  not 
at  times  whither  he  was  directing  his  course ;  but  we  must 
think  that  in  his  own  mind  he  counted  on  something  which 
might  have  been  difficult  even  for  Bayle  himself  to  have  de- 
veloped. The  author  of  the  "  Critical  Kctionary"  had  pro- 
duceii  a  voluminous  labour,  which,  to  all  appearance,  conld 
only  rank  him  among  compilers  and  reviewers,  for  his  work  is 
formed  of  such  materials  as  they  might  use.  He  had  never 
studied  any  science ;  he  conlessed  that  he  could  never  de- 
monstrate the  first  problem  in  Euclid,  and  to  his  last  day 
ridiculed  that  sort  of  evidence  called  mathematical  demon- 
atration.  He  had  but  little  taste  for  classical  learning,  for  he 
quotes  the  Latin  writers  curiously,  not  elegantly  ; 

vol.  n. 
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is  reason  to  euspect  that  he  bnd  entirely  neglected  the  Gree^ 
Even  the  erudition  of  antiquity  usually  reached  him  by  tha^ 
ready  medium  of  some  German  oommentator.    His  multi- 
farioua   reading  naa  chiefly  confined  to  the  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.     With  such  deSciencies 
in  his  literary  character,  Bayle  could  not  reasonably  expect  to 
obtain  pre-eminence   in  any  single  pursuit.      Hitherto  hi 
writings  had  not  extricated  him  from  the  secondary  ranks  ii_ 
literature,  where  he  found  a  rival  at  every  step ;  and  witbooj 
his  great  work,  the  name  of  Bajle  at  this  moment  had  b 
buried  among  hia  controversialists,   the  rabid   Jurieu, 
doudy  Jacquelot,  and  the  envious  Le  Clerc  ;  to  these,  indee 
he  sacrificed  too  many  of  his  valuable  days,  and  was  still  a 
swering  them   at  the  hour    of  his    death.     Such  ^ 
cloudy  horizon  of  that  bright  fame  which  was  to  ri 
Europe !     Bayle,  intent  on  escaping  from  all  beaten  trackg 
while  the  very  materisJa  he  used  promised  no  novelty,  for  a 
bis  knowledge  was  drawn  from  old  books,  opened  an  eccei 
trie  route,  where  at  least  he  could  encounter  no  paraUelfl 
Bayle  felt  that  if  he  could  not  titand  alone,  he  would  on^P 
bave  been  an  equal  by  the  side  of  another.     Esperience  hM 
more  than  once  taught  tbia  mortifying  lesson ;  but  be  wa^ 
blest  with  tlie  genius  which  could  stamp  an  inimitable  ort; 
ginality  on  a  folio. 

This  originaUty  seems  to  have  been  obtained  in  this  manner 
The  exhausted  topics  of  classical  literature  he  resig 
province  not  adapted  to  an  ambitious  genius ;  sciences  ) 
rarely  touched  on,  and  hardly  ever  without  betraying  sapo 
£eial  knowledge,  and  involving  himself  in  absurdity  :  but  i] 
the  history  of  meu,  in  penetrating  the  motives  of  their  con 
duct,  in  clearing  up  ol«cure  circumstances,  in  detecting  ti^ 
strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  him  whom  be  was  trying, 
in  the  cross-examination  of  the  numerous  witnesses  he  a 
moned,   he   assumed  at  once  the  judge  and  the   advocatelS 
Books   are  for  him  pictures  of  men's  inventions,  and  tbel 
biatoriea   of  their    tboughta ;    any  book,   whatever   be   itB.1 
quality,  must  be  considered  as  an  experiment  of  the  human  ■ 

In  controversies,  in  which  he  was  so  ambidextrous — in  the  I 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  in  which  he  was  so  philosophical  f 
— furnished,  too,  by  hia  boarding  curiosity  with  an  immense.^ 
accumulation  of  details, — skilful  in  the  art  of  detecting  Ms&.  I 
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Bloods  amidat  tnitts,  and  weighing  probability  against  unccr- 

■Iwnty — holding  tog;ether   tlie  chain  of  argument  from  its 

Irst  principles  to  its  remotest  cunsequence — Biiyle  stands 

tmong  those  masters  of  the  human  intellect  who  taught  us 

lio  think,  and  also  to  unthink  !     All,  indeed,  is  a  collection  of 

Eiresearchea  and  of  reasonings :  he  liad  the  art  of  melting  donn 

Wjipi  curious  quotations  with  his  own  subtile  ideas.    Heeollecte 

■Werjthing ;  if  truths,  they  enter  into  his  history  ;  if  fictions, 

Cnito   discussions ;  he  places  the  secret  by  the  side  of  the 

Kpuhlic   story ;  opinion  is  balanced  against  opinion :    if  his 

I'Wgumenta  grow  tedious,  a  lueity  anecdote  or  an  enlivening 

bfa^e  relieves  the  folio  page ;  and  knowing  the  infirmity  of  our 

K'Hature,  he  picks  up  trivial  things  to  amuse  ns,  while  he  ia 

grasping  the  most  abstract  and  ponderous.     Human  nature 

in  her  shitting  scenery,  and  the  human  mind  in  its  eccentric 

directions,  open  on  his  view  ;  so  tiiat  an  unknown  person,  or 

a  worthless  book,  are  equally  objects  for  his  speculation  with 

^■^le  most  eminent— tbey  alike  curiously  instruct.  Such  were 
tbe  materials,  and  such  the  genius  of  the  man,  whose  folios, 
Jphich  seem  destined  for  the  retired  few,  lie  open  on  our  par- 
lour tables.  The  men  of  genius  of  his  age  studied  them  for 
instruction,  the  men  of  the  world  for  their  amusement.  Amidst 
the  mass  of  facts  which  he  has  collected,  and  the  enlarged 
views  of  human  nature  which  his  philosophical  spirit  has  eom- 
,  lined  with  his  researches,  Bayle  may  be  called  the  Shakspeare 
if  dictionary  makers  ;  a  sort  of  chimerical  being,  whose  exist- 
I  not  imagined  to  he  possible  before  the  time  of 

is  errors  are  voluminous  as  his  genius !  and  what  do 
iliipologies  avail  P  Apologies  only  account  for  the  evil  which 
^Bey  cannot  alter  I 

Bayle  is  reproached  for  carrying  his  speculations  too  far 
into  the  wilds  of  scepticism^ — he  wrote  in  distempered  times  ; 
he  was  witn^sing  the  draaojiadet  and  the  revoeatio-ns  of  the 
Eomish  church ;  and  he  lived  amidst  the  Reformed,  or  the 
French  prophets,  as  we  called  them  when  they  came  over  to 
us,  and  in  whom  Sir  Isaac  Newton  more  than  half  believed. 
These  testily  that  they  bad  heard  angels  singing  in  the  air, 
while  our  philosopher  was  convinced  that  he  was  living  among 
men  for  whom  no  angel  would  sing !  Bayle  had  left  perse- 
cutors to  fly  to  fanatics,  both  equally  appeding  to  the  Gospel, 
t  alike  untouched  by  its  blessedness !  His  impurities  were 
0c2 
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iched,  and^^ 


a  taste  inlierited  from  his  favourite  old  writers,  whose  «< 
seemed  to  sport  with  the  grossDess  which  it  touched,  t 
neither  in  France  nor  at  home  had  the  ag«  then  attained 
to  our  moral  delicacy:  Bayle  himself  was  a.  man  without 
passions !  His  trivial  matterii  were  au  author's  compliance 
with  his  bookseller's  tasttt,  which  is  always  that  of  the 
public.  His  scepticism  is  raid  to  have  thrown  everything 
into  disorder.  Is  it  a  more  positive  evil  to  doubt  than 
to  dogmatise  P  £vea  Arii^tutle  often  pauses  with  a  qualified 
perhapn,  and  the  egotist  Cicero  with  a  modest  it  seemi  to  mc. 
Bayle's  scepticism  has  beca^  useful  in  history,  and  has  oftei 
shown  how  facts  universally  believed  are  doubtful,  and  Boms< 
times  must  be  false.  Bayle,  it  is  said,  is  perpetually  contra 
dieting  himself;  but  a  sceptic  must  doubt  his  douhts;  h 
places  the  antidote  close  to  the  poison,  and  lays  tha  sheatli 
by  the  sword.  Bayle  has  himself  described  one  of  thoa^ 
self-tormenting  and  many-headed  sceptics  by  a  very  nobli 
figure,  '■  He  was  a  hydra  who  was  perpetually  tearing 
self." 

The  time  has  now  come  when  Bayle  may  instruct  withou! 
danger.     We  have  passed  the  ordeda  he  had  to  go  through! 
we  must  now  consider  him  as  the  historian  of  our  thoughfc 
as  welt  as  of  our  actions ;  he  dispenses  the  literary  storea.a 
the  modems,  in  that  vast  repository  of  their  wisdom  a 
their  follies,  which,  by  its  originahty  of  design,  has  made  h 
an  author  common  to  all  Europe.     Kowhere  shall  we  find  j 
rival  for  Bayle !    and  hardly  even  an  imitator !     He  eomparei 
himself,  lor  his  power  of  raising  up,  or  dispelling  objection 
and  doubts,  to  "  the  cloud-compelling  Jove."     The  grea 
Leibnitz,  who  was  himself  a  lover  of  his  varia  eruditio,  appliei 
a  line  of  Virgil  to  Bayle,  characterising  his  luminous  I 
elevated  genius : — 
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To  know  Bayle  as  a  man,  we  must  not  study  him  in  the  folio 
Lile  of  Des  Maizeaux,  whose  laborious  pencil,  without  colour 
and  without  expression,  loses,  in  its  indistinctness,  the  indivi-. 
dualising  strokes  of  the  portrait.     Look  for  Bayle  ij 
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Lettere,"  those  true  chronicles  of  a  literary  man,  when  they 
word  his  own  pureuits. 

The  perMonal  character  of  Bayle  was  unWemieheii  even  by 
calumny ;  hia  executor,  Basnage,  never  could  mention  him 
without  tears !  With  simplicity  which  approached  to  an  in- 
fantine nature,  but  with  the  fortitude  of  a  stoic,  our  literary 
«hilo8opher,  from  hia  earliest  days,  dedicated  himself  to 
[ttterature ;  the  great  sacrifice  consisted  of  those  two  main 
^tibjects  of  human  pursuits,  Ibrtune  and  a  family.     Many  an 

«tie,  who  has  headed  an  order,  has  not  so  reJigiously  ab- 

lined  from  all  worldly  interests ;  yet  let  us  not  imagine 

lat  there  was  a  sullenn^s  in  his  stoicism,^ — an  icy  misan- 
ipy,  which  shuts  up  the  heart  from  its  ebb  and  flow. 
'His  domestic  afi'ections  through  life  were  fervid.  When  his 
mother  desired  to  receive  his  portrait,  he  opened  for  her  a 
picture  of  his  heart !  Early  in  life  the  mind  of  Bayle  was 
strengthening  itself  by  a  philosophical  resignation  to  alt 
human  events ! 

"  1  am  indeed  of  a  disposition  neither  to  fear  bad  fortune 
nor  to  have  very  ardent  desires  for  good.  Yet  I  lose  this 
Bteadiness  and  indiffert-nee  when  I  rt'Eect  that  your  love  to 
line  males  you  fetl  for  everything  that  happens  to  me.  It  is 
"lerefore  from  the  consideratiun  that  my  misfortunes  would 
torment  to  you,  that  I  wish  to  be  happy ;  and  when  I 
pthink  that  my  happineaa  would  be  all  your  joy,  I  should 
lament  that  my  bad  fortune  should  continue  to  persecute  me; 
though,  as  to  my  own  particular  interest,  1  dare  promise  to 
myself  that  I  sholi  never  be  very  much  affected  by  it." 

An  instance  occurred  of  those  social  afTections  in  which  a 
stoic  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  deficient,  which  might  have 
afforded  a  hi-autiful  illustration  to  one  of  our  most  elegant 
poets.    The  remembrance  of  the  happy  moments  which  Bayle 

!nt  when  young  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Auriege,  a 

irt  distance  from  his  native  town  of  Carlat,  where  he  had 
sent  to  recover  from  a  fever  occasioned  by  an  eicessive 
idulgence  in  reading,  induced  him  many  years  afterwards  to 
devote  an  article  to  it  in  his  "  Critical  Dictionary,"  for  the 
sake  of  quoting  the  poet  who  had  celebrated  this  obscure 
river.  It  was  a  "  Plea3iu:e  of  Memory !"  a  tender  association 
of  domestic  feeling  1 

The  hrst  step  which  Bayle  took  in  life  is  remarkable.  He 
iged  his  religion  and  became  a  catholic.  A  year  after- 
he  returned  to  the  creed  of  his  fathers.     Posterity 


might  not  Iiave  known  the  story,  lind  it  not  been  recorded  ia 
hia  Diary.     Tlie  circumstance  ia  thus  curiously  stated  ; — 


1669.  TnBB.,  M»r.  19.  22.  I  otanged  my  religion — next  day  I  reaaiaed 
the  study  of  logio. 

ISTO.  Aug.  20.  23.  I  returned  to  the  reformed  religion,  and 

mnile  s  priTsto  abjuration  of  the  Romub 
religioD,  in  the  hands  of  four  ministen. 

HiB  brother  was  one  of  these  miniEtem ;  while  a  c&tbolio, 
Bayle  had  attempted  to  convert  him,  by  a  letter  long  enough 
to  evince  his  sincerity;  but  without  his  subscription 
should  not  have  ascribed  it  to  Bayle. 

For  this  vflciUation  ia  his  religion  has  Bayle  endured 
bitter  censure.  Gibbon,  who  himself  changed  hia  about  the 
same  "year  of  his  age,"  and  for  as  short  a  period,  saroasti- 
cilly  observes  of  the  first  entry,  that  "  Bayle  should  have- 
finished  his  logic  belbre  he  changed  his  religion."  Itmaybtf 
retorted,  that  when  he  bad  learnt  to  reason,  he  renounced:^ 
Catholicism.  The  true  fact  is,  that  when  Bayle  bad  onl^ 
studied  a  few  montha  at  college,  some  books  of  controversial' 
divinity  by  the  catholics  offered  many  a  specious  argumeni 
against  the  reformed  doctrines.  A  young  student  was  easilj 
entangled  in  the  nets  of  the  Jesuits.  But  their  passive  obe- 
dience, and  their  tran substantiation,  and  other  stuff  woven  ir 
their  looms,  soon  enabled  such  a  man  as  Bayle  to  recover  hil 
senses.  The  promises  and  the  caresses  of  the  wily  Jesuits 
were  rejected;  and  the  gush  of  teaia  of  the  brothers,  on  hiai 
return  to  the  religiou  of  his  fathers,  is  one  of  the  moat 
pathetic  incidents  of  domestic  life. 

Bayle  was  willing  to  become  an  expatriated  man;  to  study, 
from  the  love  of  study,  in  poverty  and  honour !  It  happenB 
sometimes  that  great  men  are  criminated  for  their  noblest! 
deeds  by  both  parties. 

When  his  great  work  appeared,  the  adversaries  of  Bayle- 
reproaohed  him  with  haste,  while  the  author  expressed  his' 
astonishment  at  his  slowness.  At  first,  "  The  Critical 
Dictionary,"  consisting  only  of  two  folios,  was  finished' 
in  little  more  than  four  years  ;  but  in  the  life  of  Bayle 
this  was  equivalent  to  a  treble  amount  with  men  of  ordi- 
nary application.     Bayle  even  ealcidated  the  time  of  his 
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headaches :  "  My  megrims  would  have  laft  me  had  it  been  in 
my  power  to  have  lived  without  study  ;  by  them  I  lose  mauy 
days  in  every  month,"  The  fact  ia,  that  Bayle  had  entirely- 
given  up  every  sort  of  recreation  except  that  delicious  inebria- 
tion of  his  faculties,  aa  we  may  term  it  for  those  who  know 
what  it  IB.  which  he  drew  from  his  hooka.  We  have  his 
avowal ;  "  Public  amusements,  games,  country  jaunts,  morning 
visits,  and  other  recreations  necessary  to  many  students,  ais 
they  tell  us,  were  none  of  my  business.  I  wasted  no  time  on 
them,  nor  in  any  domestic  cares, — never  soliciting  for  prefer- 
ment, nor  busied  in  any  other  way.  I  have  been  happily 
delivered  from  many  occupations  which  were  not  suitable  to 
my  humour ;  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  and  the  most 
charming  leisure  that  a  man  of  letters  could  desire.  By  such 
means  an  author  makes  a  great  progress  in  a  few  years," 

Bayle,  at  Rotterdam,  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of 
philosophy  and  history ;  the  salary  was  a  competence  to  bis 
frugal  life,  and  enabled  him  to  publish  his  celebrated  Review, 
which  he  dedicates  "  to  the  glory  of  the  city,"  for  ilia  nobis 
hiec  otia  fedt. 

After  this  grateful  acknowledgment,  be  was  unexpectedly 
deiirived  of  the  professorship.  The  secret  history  is  curious. 
After  a  tedious  war,  some  one  amused  the  world  by  a  chime- 
riciil  "  Project  of  Peace,"  which  was  much  against  the  wislies 
and  the  designs  of  our  Wilbam  the  Third.  Jurieu,  the  head 
of  the  Reformed  party  in  Holland,  a  man  of  heated  fancies, 
persuaded  WiUiam's  party  that  this  book  was  a  part  of  a 
secret  cabal  in  Europe,  raised  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
against  William  the  Third ;  and  accused  Bayle  aa  the  author 
and  ]iromoter  of  this  political  confederacy.  The  m^;istrates, 
who  were  tbe  creatures  of  William,  dismissed  Bayle  witttout 
alleging  any  reason.  To  an  ordinary  philosopher  it  would 
have  seemed  bard  to  lose  his  salary  because  his  antagonist 
was  oue 

Whose  sword  a  aharper  tban  bin  pen. 

Bayle  only  rejoiced  at  this  ei 

to  his  Dictionary.     His  feel 

self  perpetuated. 

"  The  sweetness  and  repose  I  find  in  the  studies  in  which  I 
'  'have  engaged  myself,  and  which  are  my  delight,  will  induce 
'  me  to  remaiu  in  this  city,  if  I  am  allowed  to  continue  in  it, 

at  least  till  the  printing  of  my  Dictionary  is  "  '  ' 
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presCTice  IB  absolutely  necessary  in  the  place  where  it  is 
printed.  I  am  no  lover  of  money,  nor  of  honours,  and  would 
not  accept  or  any  invitation  should  it  he  made  to  me ;  nor 
am  I  fond  of  the  disputes,  and  cabals,  and  professorial  snarl- 
ings  which  reign  in  all  our  academies ;  Canam  mihi  el 
Muiie."  Ho  was  indeed  so  charmed  hy  quiet  and  indepen- 
dence, that  he  was  continually  refusing  the  most  magnificent 
oB'ers  of  patronage,  from  Count  Guiscard,  the  French  ambas- 
sador;  but  particularly  from  our  EngUsh  nobility.  The 
Earls  of  Shaltesbury,  of  Albemarle,  and  of  Huntingdon  tried 
every  solicitation  to  win  him  over  to  reside  with  them  as 
their  friend ;  and  too  nice  a  sense  of  honour  induced  Bayle 
to  refuse  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury's  gift  of  two  hundred 
guineas  for  the  dedication  of  his  Dictionary.  "I  have  so 
often  ridiculed  dedications  that  I  must  not  risk  any,"  wad 
the  reply  of  our  philosopher, 

The  only  complaint  which  escaped  from  Bayle  waa  the 
wont  of  hooks ;  an  evil  particularly  felt  during  his  writing 
the  "  Critical  Dictionary  ■"  a  work  which  should  have  been 
composed  not  distant  from  the  shelves  of  a.  public  library. 
Men  of  clasxieal  attainments,  who  are  studying  about  twenty' 
authors,  and  chiefly  for  their  style,  can  form  no  conception  cF 
the  state  of  famine  to  which  an  "  helluo  librorura"  is  too 
often  reduced  in  the  new  sort  of  study  which  Bayle  founded. 
Taste  when  once  obtained  may  be  said  to  be  no  acquiring 
faculty,  and  must  remain  stationary ;  but  knowledge  is  of 
peipetual  growth,  and  has  infinite  demands.  Taste,  like  au 
artificial  canal,  winds  through  a  beautiful  country ;  but  its 
borders  are  confined,  and  its  term  ia  limited.  Knowledge 
navigates  the  ocean,  and  is  perpetually  on  voyages  of  disoo^' 
very.  Bayle  often  grieves  over  the  scarcity,  or  the  want  of' 
hooks,  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  many  things  un-' 
certain,  or  to  take  them  at  second-hand;  but  he  lived  to  diB< 
cover  that  trusting  to  the  reports  of  others  was  too  oftea 
suifering  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind.  It  was  this  ciroum- 
stanee  which  induced  Bayle  to  declare,  that  some  works 
cnimot  be  written  in  the  country,  and  that  the  metropolis 
only  can  supply  the  wants  of  the  literary  man.  Plutarch  has 
made  a  similar  confession  j  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  had  not 
Ko  many  volumes  to  turn  over  as  a  modern,  was  sen  "' '  ' 
the  ivant  of  books,  for  he  acknowledges  that  there 
book  80  bad  by  which  we  might  not  profit. 

-Bayle's  peculiar  vein  of  research  and  skill 
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Characlerittics  of  Bayle. 


■  Asfc  appeared  in  hia  "  Pensees  aur  la  Comete."  In  December, 
1€S0,  a  comet  bad  appeared,  and  tlie  public  yet  trembled  at 
a  portentous  meteor,  whicb  they  still  imagined  was  connected 
with  some  forthcoming  and  terrible  event !  Peraona  as  curi- 
ous as  they  were  terrified  teased  Bayle  by  their  inquiries,  bnt 
resisted  all  his  arguments.  Tbey  (bund  many  things  more 
than  arguments  in  bis  amusing  volumes  ;  "  I  am  not  one  of 
the  authors  by  profession,"  says  Bayle,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  method  he  meant  to  pursue,  "  who  follow  a  series  of 
views ;  who  first  project  their  subject,  then  divide  it  into 
books  and  chapters,  and  who  only  choose  to  work  on  the  ideas 
they  have  planned.  I  for  my  part  give  up  all  claims  to 
authorship,  and  shall  chain  myself  to  no  such  servitude.  I 
cannot  meditate  with  much  regularity  on  one  subject ;  I  am 
too  fond  of  change.  I  often  wander  from  the  subject,  and 
jamp  into  places  of  wbich  it  might  be  difficult  to  guess  the 
way  out ;  so  that  I  shall  make  a  learned  doctor  who  looks 
for  method  quite  impatient  with  me."  The  work  is  indeed 
full  of  curiosities  and  anecdotes,  with  many  critical  ones  con- 
cerning history.  At  first  it  found  an  easy  entrance  into 
France,  as  a  simple  account  of  comets  ;  but  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Bayle's  comet  bad  a  numiier  of  fiery  tales  con- 
cerning the  French  and  the  Austriana,  it  soon  became  as 
terrific  as  the  comet  itself,  and  was  prohibited  I 

Bayle'a  "  Critique  generale  de  I'Histoire  du  CalTinisme 
par  Ic  Pere  Maimbourg,"  had  more  pleasantry  than  bitter- 
ness, except  to  the  palate  of  the  vindictive  Father,  who  waa  of 
too  hot  a  constitution  to  relish  the  delicacy  of  our  author's 
wit.  Maimbourg  stirred  up  all  the  intrigues  he  could  rouse 
to  get  the  Critique  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  Paris.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  police,  De  la  Beynie,  who  was  among  the 
many  who  did  not  dislike  to  see  the  Father  correctwi  by 
Bayle,  delayed  this  execution  from  time  to  time,  till  there 
came  a  final  order.  This  lieutenant  of  the  police  waa  a  shrewd 
fellow,  and  wishing  to  put  an  odium  on  the  bigoted  Maim- 
bourg, allowed  the  irascible  Father  to  write  the  proclamation 
himself  with  all  the  violence  of  an  enraged  author.  It  is  a 
curiou?  Bpecimeu  of  one  who  evidently  wished  to  bum  hia 
brother  with  his  book.  Id  this  curious  proclamation,  whicb 
has  been  preserved  as  a  literary  curiosity,  Bajle's  "  Critique" 
ia  declared  to  be  del'araatory  and  calumnious,  abounding  with 

\  seditious  forgeries,  pernicious  to  all  good  subjects,  and  there- 
mdemned  to  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  burnt  at  the  Placa 


4e  Cfrive,  All  printcre  and  booksellers  are  forbidJen  to  print/ 
or  to  Bell,  or  disperae  the  said  abominable  book,  under  pai» 
of  death  :  and  all  other  persons,  of  what  quality  or  ooaditioii 
Boever,  are  to  undergo  tlie  [>enalty  of  exemplary  puniEhment. 
De  la  Beynie  mueb  have  smiled  on  Bubmissively  receiving  this 
effusion  from  our  euraged  author ;  and  to  punish  Maimbourg 
in  the  only  way  he  couid  contrive,  and  to  tlo  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  kindness  to  Bayle,  whom  he  admired,  he  diBperaej 
three  thousand  copies  of  this  proclamation  to  be  po3t«d  up 
through  Paris;  the  alarm  and  the  curiosity  were  aimulta-' 
neouB ;  hut  the  latter  prevailed.  Every  book  collector  has- 
tened to  procure  a  copy  bo  terrifically  denounced,  and  at  tfatf 
same  time  bo  amusing.  The  author  of  the"  Livrea  oondamn6a 
au  Feu"  might  have  inserted  this  anecdote  in  his  colleotion.' 
It  may  be  worth  adding,  that  Maimbourii;  always  affected  to 
say  that  he  liad  never  read  Bayle's  work,  but  he  afterwarfB. 
coafesaed  to  Menage,  that  he  could  not  help  valuing  a  book 
of  such  curiosity.  Jurieu  was  so  jealous  of  its  success,  that 
Beauval  attributes  his  personal  hatred  of  Bayle  to  our  youn^- 
philosopher  overshadowing  that  veteran. 

The  taste  for  literary  history  we  owe  to  Bayle ;  and  tha  ■ 
great  interest  he  communicated  to  these  researcbesi  spread  in. 
the  national  tastes  of  Europe.  France  has  been  always  tha 
richest  in  these  stores,  but  our  acquisitions  have  been  rapid) 
and  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  them,  elevated  their  means 
and  their  end,  by  the  ethical  philosophy  and  the  spirit  of 
criticism  which  he  awoke.  With  Bayle,  indeed,  his  minor 
works  were  the  seed-plots ;  but  his  ^roat  Dictionary  opened 
the  fofest. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  detect  the  difficulties  of  early 
attempts,  and  the  indifferent  success  which  sometimes  attends 
them  in  their  first  state.  Bayle,  to  lighten  the  fatigue  of 
correcting  the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  wrote  tha 
first  volume  of  "RSponsea  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial,"  a 
supposititious  correspondence  with  a  country  gentleman.  It 
was  a  work  of  mere  literary  curiosity,  and  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  miscellaneous  writing  than  that  of  the  prevalent 
fashion  of  giving  thoughts  and  maxims,  and  fanciful  charac- 
ters, and  idle  stories,  which  had  satiated  the  public  taste : 
however,  the  book  was  not  well  received.  He  attributes  tha 
pubhc  caprice  to  bis  prodigality  of  literary  anecdotes,  and 
other  minitliie  lilerariiE,  and  bis  frequent  quotations!  but  ha 
defends  himself  with  skill :  "  It  is  against  the  nature  of  thingn 
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Characteristics  of  Bayle. 

to  pretend  that  in  a  work  to  prove  and  dear  up  facts,  an. 
author  should  only  make  use  of  bis  own  thoughts,  or  that  he 
ought  to  quote  very  Beldom.  Those  who  say  that  the  work 
does  not  mifficiently  interest  the  public,  me  doubtless  in  the 
right ;  but  an  author  cannot  interest  the  public  eseept  he' 
dificusaes  moral  or  political  Buhjects.  All  others  with  which 
men  of  lettera  fill  their  hooks  are  useless  to  the  public ;  and 
we  ought  to  consider  them  as  only  a  iind  of  frothy  nourish- 
ment in  themselves ;  but  which,  however,  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  many  readers,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  tastes. 
What  is  there,  for  example,  less  interesting  to  the  public  than 
the  Bibliotkigue  CkoUie  of  Colomi^s  (a  small  hibhograpbical 
work)  ;  yet  is  that  work  looked  on  as  excelleDt  in  its  kind.  I 
could  mention  other  works  which  are  read,  though  eontaiaing 
nothing  which  interests  the  publio."  Two  years  after,  when 
he  resumed  these  letters,  he  changed  his  plan;  he  became 
more  argumentative,  and  more  sparing  of  literary  and  histo- 
rical articles.  We  have  now  certainly  obtained  more  decided 
notions  of  the  nature  of  this  species  of  composition,  and  treat 
Buch  investigations  with  more  skill;  still  they  are  "caviare 
to  the  general."  An  accumulation  of  dry  facts,  without  any 
erertion  of  taste  or  discussion,  forma  hut  the  barren  and  ob- 
scure diligence  of  title-hunters.  All  things  which  come  to 
the  reader  without  having  first  passed  through  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  pen  of  the  writer,  will  be  still  open  to  the  fatal 
objection  of  insane  industry  raging  with  a  depraved  appetite 
for  trash  and  cinders ;  and  this  is  the  line  of  demarcation 
which  will  for  ever  separate  a  Bayle  from  a  Prosper  Marchand, 
and  a  Warton  from  a  Kitson ;  the  one  must  he  satisfied  to  be 
useful,  hut  the  other  will  not  fail  to  delight.  Yet  something 
must  be  alleged  in  favour  of  those  who  may  sometimes  in- 
dulge researches  too  minutely;  perhaps  there  is  a  point) 
beyond  which  nothing  remains  but  useless  curiosity ;  yet 
this  too  may  he  relative.  The  pleasure  of  these  pursuits  is 
only  tasted  hy  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  whose 
employments  are  thus  converted  into  amusements.  A  man 
of  fine  genius,  Addison  relates,  trained  up  in  all  the  pohte 
studies  of  antiquity,  upon  being  obliged  to  search  into  several 
rolls  and  records,  at  Erst  found  this  a  very  dry  and  irksome 
amployment ;  yet  he  assured  me,  that  at  last  he  took  an  in- 
credible pleasure  in  it,  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  readmg  of 
Virgil  and  Cicero. 
Aa  for  our  Biiyle,  he  eshibits  a  perfect  model  of  the  real 


Cicero  viewed  as  a  Collector. 

literary  charaoter.  He,  with  the  seeret  alehymy  of  baman 
liappiiiess,  extracted  his  tranquillity  out  of  the  baser  metals, 
at  the  cost  of  his  ambition  and  his  fortune.  Throughout  a 
voluminous  work,  he  eipenenced  the  enjoyment  of  perpetnal 
mcquiiiition  and  delight;  he  obtained  glory,  and  he  endured 
persecution.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  same  uninter- 
rupted habits  of  compoBition ;  for  with  his  dying  hand,  and 
nearly  gpeeehlees,  be  sent  a  fresh  proof  to  the  printer ! 


CICERO  VIEWED  A3  A  COLLECTOa. 

FnaELi,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  part  of  his  Lectures, 
had  touched  on  the  character  of  Cicero,  respecting  his  know- 
ledge and  feeling  of  Art,  in  a  manner  which  excites  our 
curiosity.  "  Though  Cicero  seems  to  have  had  as  little  nation 
tatte  for  painting  and  sculpture,  and  eTen  less  than  he  had  ' 
taste  for  poetry,  lie  bad  a  conception  of  Nature,  and  with  his 
usual  acumen  frequently  scattered  useful  hints  and  pertinenfr 
obBervationB.  For  many  of  these  he  might  probably  be , 
indebted  to  Horteneius,  with  whom,  though  his  rival  in  elo- 
quence, he  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  who  was  a  man  ' 
of  declared  taste,  and  one  of  the  first  collectors  of  the  time." 
We  may  trace  the  progress  of  Oicero'*  ta»tefor  the  inorkttjf 
art.  It  was  probably  a  late,  though  an  ardent  pursuit ;  and 
their  actual  enjoyment  seems  with  this  celebrated  man  rather' 
to  have  been  connected  with  some  future  plan  of  life. 

Oicero,  when  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  seems  to  have' 
projected  the  formation  of  a  library  and  a  collection  of  anti- 
quities, with  the  remote  intention  of  secession,  and  one  day 
stealing  away  from  the  noisy  honours  of  the  republic. 
Although  that  great  man  remained  too  long  a  victim  to  his  po- 
litical ambition,  yet  at  all  times  his  natural  dispositions  would 
break  out,  aud  amidst  his  pubUc  avocations  he  often  anticipated 
a  time  when  life  would  be  unvalued  without  uninterrupted  re- 
pose ;  but  repose,  destitute  of  the  ample  furniture,  and  even 
of  the  Injuries  of  a  mind  occupying  itself  in  literature  and 
art,  would  only  for  him  have  opened  the  repose  of  a  desert  I 
It  was  rather  his  provident  wisdom  than  their  actual  enjoy- 
ment, which  induced  him,  at  a  busied  period  of  his  life,  to 
accumulate  from  all  parts  books,  and  statues,  and  curiosities 
without  number ;  in  a  word,  to  become,  according  to  the 
term,  too  oiten  misapplied   and    misconceived    among    us, 


Cicero  viewed  as  a  Collector. 
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'for  it  is  not  always  understood  i 

toOLLECTOlt  ! 

Like  other  late  collectors,  Cioer 
possess  what  ho  was  not  able  to  c. 
treats,  or  circuitoualy  negotiates, 

means  to  secure  the  acquisitionB  which  he  thirsted  alter. 

is  repeatedly  soliciting  nis  literary  friend  Atticus  to  keep  his 
l>ooks  for  him,  and  not  to  dispose  of  his  collections  on  any 
terms,  however  earnestly  the  tjidders  may  crowd  j  and,  to  keep 
his  patience  in  good  hope  (for  Atticus  imagined  his  collection 
would  exceed  the  price  which  Cicero  could  afford),  he  desires 
Atticus  not  to  despair  of  his  being  able  to  make  them  his,  for 
that  he  was  saving  all  his  rents  to  purchase  these  books  for 
the  relief  of  his  old  age. 

This  projected  library  and  collection  of  antiquities  it  was 
the  intention  of  Cicero  to  have  placed  in  his  favourite  villa  in 
the  neighbourhood  ofRome,  whose  name,  consecrated  by  time, 
now  proverbially  deacribes  the  retirement  of  a  man  of  elegant 
taste.  To  adorn  his  villa  at  Tusculum  formed  the  day-dreams 
of  this  man  of  genius  ;  and  his  passion  broke  out  in  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  impatience  which  so  frequently  characterise 
the  modem  collector.  Kot  only  Atticus,  on  whose  fine  taste 
he  could  depend,  but  every  one  likely  to  increase  his  acqui- 
sitions was  Cicero  persecuting  with  entreaties  on  entreaties, 
with  the  seduction  of  large  prices,  and  with  the  expectation, 
that  ifthe  orator  andconsul  would  submit  to  accept  any  bribe, 
it  would  hardly  be  refused  in  the  shape  of  a  manuscript  or  a 
statue.  "In  the  name  of  our  friendship,"  says  Cicero, 
addressing  Atticus,  "suffer  nothing  to  escape  you  of  what- 
ever you  find  curious  or  rare."  When  Atticus  informed  him 
that  he  should  send  him  a  fine  statue,  in  which  the  heads  of 
Mercury  and  Miuerva  were  united  together,  Cicero,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  maniacal  lover  of  the  present  day,  finds  every 
object  which  is  uncommon  the  very  thing  for  whbh  he  has  a 
proper  place.  "  Your  discovery  is  admirable,  aod  the  statue 
you  mention  seems  to  have  been  mode  purposely  for  my 
cabinet."  Then  follows  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  this 
allegorical  statue,  which  expressed  the  happy  union  of  exer- 
cise and  study.  "  Continue,"  he  adds,  "  to  collect  for  me  as 
you  have  promised,  in  aa  great  a  g^uantily  as  possible,  morsels 
of  this  kind."  Cicero,  like  other  collectors,  may  be  sus- 
pected not  to  have  been  very  difficult  in  his  choice,  and  for 
him  the  curious  was  not  less  valued  than  the  beautiful.     The 


Cicero  viewed  as  a  Collector.  ^^ 

mind  and  temper  of  Cicero  were  of  a.  robust  and  philoBophioal 
cafit,  not  too  subject  to  the  torturea  of  those  whose  morbid 
imiiginatioti  and  delicacv  of  taste  touch  on  infirmit;.  It  is, 
however,  amusing  to  obeerve  this  great  man,  actuated  by  all 
the  fervour  and  joy  of  collecting.  "  I  have  paid  your  af^ent, 
as  you  ordered,  for  the  Megaric  Btatues ;  send  me  as  mowy  of 
them  as  you  can,  and  a*  toon  as  possible,  with  any  others 
which  you  think  proper  for  the  place,  and  to  my  taste,  and 
good  enough  to  please  youra.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
greatly  my  passiojt  increases  for  this  sort  of  things ;  it  is  auch 
that  it  may  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  many  ;  but  you 
are  my  friend,  and  will  only  think  of  satisfying  my  wishes." 
Again — "  Purchase  for  me,  without  thinking  farther,  all  that 
yon  discover  of  rarity.  My  friend,  do  not  spare  my  purse." 
And,  indeed,  in  another  place  he  loves  Atticus  both  for  his 
promptitude  and  cheap  purchases  :  Te  mullum  amamtts,  quod 
ea  ahs  te  diligenter,  parvoque  eurata  sunt. 

Our  Gotlectora  may  not  be  displeiised  to  discover  at  their 
head,  so  venerable  a  personage  as  Cicero ;  nor  to  sanction 
their  own  feverish  thirst  and  panting  impatience  with  all  the 
raptures  on  the  day  of  possession,  and  the  "  saving  of  rents'' 
to  afford  commanding  prices— by  the  authority  of  the  great- 
est philosopher  of  antiquity. 

A  fact  is  noticed  in  this  article  which  requires  elucidation. 
In  the  life  of  a  true  collector,  the  selling  of  his  books  is  a 
singuUr  incident.  The  truth  is,  that  the  elegant  friend  of 
Cicero,  residing  in  the  literary  city  of  Athens,  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  but  a  moderate  income,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
traded  not  only  in  books,  but  in  gladiators,  whom  he  let  out, 
and  also  charged  interest  for  the  use  of  his  money ;  oircum- 
stances  which  ComeUus  Nepos,  who  gives  an  account  of  hia 
landed  property,  has  omitted,  as,  perhaps,  not  well  adapted  to 
heighten  the  interesting  picture  which  he  gives  of  Attioos, 
but  which  the  Abb^  Mongault  has  detected  in  his  curioua 
notes  on  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus.  It  is  certain  that  he 
employed  his  slaves,  who,  "to  the  foot-boy,"  as  Middletori 
expresses  himself,  were  all  literary  and  skilful  scribes,  ia 
copying  the  works  of  the  best  authors  for  bis  own  use :  but 
the  duplicates  were  sold,  to  the  common  profit  of  the  master 
and  the  slave.  The  state  of  literature  among  the  ancients 
may  be  paralleled  with  that  of  the  age  of  our  first  restorers 
of  learning,  when  printing  was  not  yet  established  ;  then 
Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  and  such  men,  were  collectors,  and 
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Jsealously  occupied  in  the  manual  labour  of  tranBcriptlon  ; 
immeasurable  was  the  delight  of  that  avaripiousnesa  of 
manusuript,  by  which,  in  a  certain  given  time,  the  possessor, 
with  an  unwearied  pen,  oould  enrich  himself  by  hie  copy : 
and  thia  copy  an  estatu  would  not  always  purchase  I  Besides 
that  a  manuscript  selected  by  Atticus,  or  copied  by  the  hand 
of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  must  have  risen  in  value,  asso- 
oiating  It  with  the  known  taste  and  judgment  of  the  coii- 

XlECIOB. 


THE  HISTOET  OP  THB  CAaACCI. 

The  congenial  histories  of  literature  and  of  art  are  accom- 
panied by  the  same  periodical  revolutions  ;  and  none  is  more 
interesting  than  that  one  which  occurs  in  the  decUne  and 
corruption  of  arts,  when  a  single  mind  returning  to  right 
principles,  amidst  the  degenerated  race  who  had  forsaken 
them,  seems  to  create  a  new  epoch,  and  teaches  a  servile  race 
once  more  how  to  invent !  These  epochs  are  few,  hut  are 
easily  distinguished.  The  human  mind  is  never  stationary  ; 
it  advances  or  it  retrogrades :  having  reached  its  meridian 
point,  when  the  hour  of  perfection  has  gone  by,  it  must 
verge  to  its  decline.  In  all  Art,  perfection  lapses  into  that 
weakened  st^te  too  often  dignilied  as  clasaieal  imitation ;  hut 
it  sinke  into  mannerism,  and  wantons  into  affectation,  till  it 
shoots  out  into  fantastic  novelties.  Wlien  all  languishes  in  a 
state  of  mediocrity,  or  is  deformed  by  false  tastes,  then  is  re- 
served for  a  fortunate  genius  the  glory  of  restoring  another 
golden  age  of  invention.  The  history  of  the  Carueei  family 
serves  as  an  admirable  illustratioD  of  such  an  epoch,  while 
the  personal  characters  of  the  three  Caracci  throw  an  addi- 
tional interest  over  this  curioiH  inddeut  ia  the  history  of  the 
works  of  genius. 

The  establishment  of  the  famous  accitdemia,  or  school  of 
painting,  at  Bologna,  which  restored  the  art  in  the  last  stage 
of  degeneracy,  originated  in  the  profoimd  meditations  of 
Lodovico.  There  was  a  happy  boldness  in  the  idea  ;  hut  its 
great  singularity  was  that  of  discovering  those  men  of 
genius,  who  alone  could  realise  his  ideal  conception,  amidst 
his  own  family  circle ;  and  yet  these  were  men  whose  oppo- 
site dispositions  and  acquirements  could  hardly  have  given 
any  hope  of  mutual  assistance;  and  much  less  of  melting 
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togefhei  their  minib  and  their  work  in  such  mn  imitj  of 
conception  and  eiajation,  tiiat  even  to  our  days  thej  leave 
the  critics  nndettnnined  which  of  the  Caracci  to  prefer ;  each 
tscelhng  the  other  to  some  pictorial  quality.  Otlen  comUn- 
ing  leather  in  the  i^roe  picture,  the  mingled  labour  of  three 
punters  Beemed  to  proceed  from  one  palette,  as  their  works 
eihihit  which  adorn  the  churches  of  Bologna.  They  still 
dispute  about  a  picture,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  Caracci 
painted  it ;  a.nd  stiU  one  prefers  Lodovico  fur  hlti  grandionta, 
another  AgoEtino  for  his  invention,  and  another  Auuibale  for 
hiB  vigour  or  hia  grace.* 

Wliat  has  heen  told  of  others,  happened  to  Lodovico 
Caracci  in  hiu  youth  ;  he  struggled  with  a  mind  tardy  in  its. 
conceptions,  so  that  he  gave  do  indications  of  talent ;  and 
was  apparently  so  inept  as  to  have  been  advised  by  two 
masters  to  be  satiafied  to  grind  the  colours  ho  ought  not 
otherwise  to  meddle  with.  Tintoretto,  from  friendship,  ex- 
horted him  to  change  bis  trade.  "This  eluggiEhness  of  in- 
tellect did  not  proceed,"  observea  the  sagacious  Lauzi,  "from 
any  deficiency,  but  from  the  depth  of  his  penetrating  mind : 
early  in  life  he  dreaded  the  ideal  as  a  rock  on  which  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries  had  heen  shipsvrecked."  His  hand  was 
not  blest  with  precocious  facility,  because  his  mind  was  tin- 
eettled  about  truth  itself;  be  was  still  seeking  for  nature, 
which  he  could  not  discover  in  those  wretched  mannerists, 
who,  boasting  of  their  freedom  and  expedition  in  their  bewil- 
dering tastes,  which  they  called  the  ideal,  rehed  on  the 
diplomas  and  honours  obtained  hy  intrigue  or  purchase,  whicli 
sanctioned  their  follies  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  "  Lo- 
dovico," says  Lanzi,  "  would  hrst  satisfy  hia  own  mind  on 
every  line ;  he  would  not  paint  till  painting  well  became  a 
habit,  and  till  habit  produced  facility." 

Lodovico  then  sought  in  other  cities  for  what  he  could  not 
find  at  Bologna.  H.e  travelled  to  inspect  the  works  of  the 
elder  masters ;  he  meditated  on  all  their  details ;  he  pene- 
trated to  the  very  thoughts  of  the  great  artists,  and  grew 
intimate  with  their  modes  of  comuption  and  execution.  The 
true  principles  of  art  were  collected  together  in  hia  own 
mind, — the  rich  fruita  of  his  own  studies, — and  these  first 
prompted  him  to  invent  a  new  school  of  painting.t 

Heturning  to  Bologna,  he  found  his  degraded  brothera  in 
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^H.art  still  qunrrelling  about  the  merits  of  the  old  and  the  new 
^V  Hchool,  and  still  exulting  in  their  vague  conceptions  and  ex- 
peditious methoda.  Lodovieo,  who  had  observed  all,  had 
auuimed  up  his  principle  in  one  grand  maxim, — that  of  com- 
bining a  close  observation  of  nature  with  the  imitation  of 
the  great  masters,  modifying  both,  however,  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  tSie  artist  himself.  Such  was  the  simple  idea  and 
the  happy  project  of  Lodovieo !  Every  perfection  seemed  to 
have  been  obtained:  the  Sqffaelescki  exceUed  in  the  ideal; 
the  Michelai/nuoleichi  in  the  anatomical ;  the  Venetian  and 
the  Lombard  schools  in  brilliant  vivacity  or  philoiiophic 
gravity.  All  seemed  preoccupied ;  but  the  secret  of  breaking 
the  bonds  of  servile  imitation  was  a  new  art :  of  mingling 
into  one  school  the  charms  of  every  school,  adapting  them 
with  freedom;  and  having  been  taught  by  all,  to  remain  a 
model  for  all ;  or,  as  Lanzi  expresses  it,  dopo  avere  appreseo 
da  tutte  invp.gno  a  iulle.  To  restore  Art  in  its  decline,  Lo- 
dovieo pressed  all  the  sweets  from  all  the  flowers ;  or,  melting 
together  all  his  rich  materials,  formed  one  Corinthian  brass. 
This  school  is  described  by  Du  Freanoy  in  the  character  of 
Annlhale, 

I  paraphrased  by  Mason, 
L  From  all  their  cbarma  combined,  with  bappf  toil, 

•  The  cnrionB  reader  of  laata  may  refer  to  Pnseli'e  Second  Lodnre  for 
B  dialribi  agaiust  wLat  he  calla  "  tlie  Electio  Scbuol  ;  which,  bj  aelacliog 
tbe  beantiea,  correctini;  the  fanlta,  snpptyiug  the  defects,  and  stoidiug  the 
extremes  of  the  diflijreiit  etytes,  attempted  tn  form  a  perfect  sjEitem."  He 
ackaDwledgcs  the  grentneBB  of  the  Caracci ;  yet  he  laughs  at  the  mere 
copying  the  mauiiera  of  laiioas  painters  isto  oae  picture.  But  perhaps— 
I  Bay  it  with  all  posaiblo  deference — oar  animated  critic  forgot  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  nu  mechanical  imitation  the  Caracci  inculcated  :  nalure  and  art 
vere  to  be  equally  studied,  and  itctmda  it  nalivo  talento  e  la  propria  taa 
dUpoaisione.  £arry  disldngniahea  with  praiae  and  warmth.  ^*  Whether,'' 
iaya  he,  "  we  may  content  ouraelfea  with  adopting  the  moTiIj  plan  of  art 
pnraned  by  the  Cajacci  and  their  school  at  Bologna,  in  uniting  the  parfso- 
tions  of  all  the  other  wboola  :  or  whether,  wbicb  I  rather  hope,  we  look 
farther  into  the  style  of  design  upon  oar  own  studies  after  nature ;  which- 
ever  of  these  plans  the  nation  might  fix  on,"  be.,  a.  513.  Thus,  three 
great  names,  Do  Piesna;,  Fuaeli,  and  Barry,  reatrictad  their  notiona  of  tbA 
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Lodovico  perMived  that  he  coald  not  stand  alone  in  the 
breach,  and  single-handed  encounter  an  impetuouB  multitude- 
He  thought  of  nusing  up  a  party  among  those  youthful 
aspirants  who  Lad  not  yet  been  habitually  depraved.  He 
had  a  brother  whose  talent  could  never  rise  beyond  a  poor 
copyist's,  and  him  he  had  the  judgment,  unswayed  by  undiw 
pMiiality,  to  account  ag  a  cipher ;  but  he  found  two  of  1 ' 
cousins  men  capable  of  becoming  as  extraordinary  as  bima^ 

These  brothers,  Agostino  and  ADnibale,£rst  by  nature,  k.__ 
then  by  their  manners  and  habits,  were  of  the  most  oppoeitd 
dispositions.  Born  amidst  bumble  occupations,  their  fath^ 
was  a  tailor,  and  Annibale  was  still  working  on  the  patema" 
board,  while  Agostino  was  occupied  hy  the  el^ant  vcorks  o 
the  goldsniitli,  whence  he  acquired  the  fine  art  of  engravingj 
in  which  he  became  the  Marc  Antonio  of  his  time.  Their 
manners,  perhaps,  resulted  from  their  trades.  Agostino  was 
a  man  of  science  and  literature :  a  philosopher  and  poet,  of  | 
the  most  polished  elegance,  the  most  enchanting  conv^sat 
tion,  far  removed  from  the  vulgar,  he  became  the  companioa^ 
of  the  learned  and  the  noble.  Annibale  could  scarcely  writj 
and  read;  an  inborn  ruggednesa  made  him  sullen,  (  " 
or,  if  he  spoke,  sarcastic  ;  acorn  and  ridicule  were  his  bittM 
delight.  Nature  had  strangely  made  these  brothers  littlii 
less  than  enemies.  Annibale  despised  his  brother  for  havi 
entered  into  the  higher  circles ;  he  ridiculed  his  refined  ma._ 
ners,  and  even  the  neat  elegance  of  his  dress.  To  mortify 
Agostino,  one  day  he  sent  him  a  portrait  of  their  fathef 
threading  a  needle,  and  their  mother  cutting  out  the  cloth,  to 
remind  him,  as  he  once  whispered  in  Agoatiuo's  ear,  when  tie 
met  him  walking  with  a  nobleman,  "  not  to  foi^et  that  thei 
were  sons  of  a  poor  tailor  I"*  The  same  contrast  esisted  ii 
the  habits  of  their  mind.  Agostino  was  slow  to  resolve 
difiicult  to  Hatisiy  himself ;  he  was  for  polishing  and  maturing 
everything  i  Annibale  was  too  rapid  to  suSer  any  delay,  and,^ 
often  evading  the  difficulties  of  the  art,  loved  to  do  much  in 
a  short  time.  Lodovico  soon  perceived  their  equal  and  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  art ;  and  placing  Agostino  under  a  maste^ 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  facility  of  execution,  he  fixed)' 

Caracci  plan  ta  a  mere  imitatimi  of  the  gre&t  muten ;  but  Lami, 
uafoldiDg  LiKluviou's  project,  lnye  down  as  his  first  prinoipla  Uie  ubser-ar- 
tJDD  of  nntiii'e,  and,  aecoullj,  the  iniilatlDn  of  the  great  iniuit«rs  ;  ajjd  alt, 
mDdified  by  t^ie  nnluTal  liiajiDaitioTi  of  tbe  artuit. 

•  D'Argenville,  Vies  dos  Peintren  u.  17—68, 
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Lnnibale  in  his  own  study,  where  liis  cousin  might  be  taught 
Why  observation  the  Featina  lente ;  how  the  best  worka  are 
formed  by  a  leisurely  taste,  Lodovico  aeeniH  to  have  adopted 
the  artiiiee  of  Isocratea  in  hiij  management  of  two  pupils,  of 
whom  he  said  that  the  one  was  to  be  pricked  on  by  the 
spur,  and  the  other  kept  in  by  the  rein. 

But  a  new  difficulty  aroEe  in  the  attempt  to  combine 
together  such  incoDgruoua  natures;  the  thoughtjul  Lodovico, 
intent  on  the  great  project  of  the  reformation  of  the  art,  by 
his  prudence  long  balanced  their  unequal  tempera,  and  with 
that  penetration  which  so  strongly  characterises  his  genius, 
directed  their  distinct  talents  to  his  one  great  purpose.  From 
the  literary  Agostino  he  obtained  the  philosophy  of  critical 
lectures  and  scientiRc  principles ;  invention  and  designing 
solely  occupied  Annibale ;  while  the  softness  of  contours, 
lightness  and  grace,  were  hia  own  acquisition.  But  though 
Annibale  presumptuously  contemned  the  rare  and  elevated 
taients  of  Agostino,  aud  scarcely  submitted  to  copy  the 
works  of  Lodovico,  whom  he  preferred  to  rival,  yet,  accord- 
ing to  a  traditional  rumour  which  Lanzi  records,  it  was 
Anuibale'e  decision  of  character  which  enabled  him,  as  it 
were  unperceived,  to  become  the  master  over  his  cousin  and 
his  brother ;  Lodovico  and  Agostino  long  hesitated  to  dppow 
the  predominant  style,  in  their  first  Easays  ;  Annibale  hardly 
decided  to  persevere  in  opening  their  new  career  by  opposing 
"works  to  voices;"  and  to  the  enervate  labours  of  their 
wretched  rivals,  their  own  works,  warm  in  vigour  and  fresh- 
ness, conducted  on  the  principles  of  nature  and  art. 

The  Caracci  not  only  resolved  to  paint  justly,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  art  itself,  by  perpetuating  the  perfect  taste  of  the 
true  style  among  their  Buccessors,  In  their  own  house  they 
opened  an  Aecademia,  calling  it  degU  Ineaminati,  "the 
opening  a  new  way,"  or  "the  beginners."  The  academy 
was  furnished  with  casta,  drawings,  prints,  a  school  for  ana- 
tomy, and  for  the  living  figure ;  receiving  all  comers  with 
kindness ;  teaching  gratuitously,  and,  as  it  is  s£ud,  without 
jealousy ;  but  too  many  facts  are  recorded  to  allow  us  to 
credit  the  banishment  of  this  infectious  passion  from  the 
academy  of  the  Caracci,  who,  like  other  cungregated  artists, 
could  not  live  together  and  escape  their  own  endemial  fever. 

It  was  here,  however,  that  Agostino  foiuid  hia  eminence 
%  the  director  of  their  studies ;  delivering  lectures  on  archi- 

otuie  and  perspective,  and  pointing  out  from  his  stores  of 
dd2 
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hietorj  and  fable  subjects  for  tbe  designs  of  their  pupila, 
who,  on  certain  days  exhibited  their  works  to  the  most 
slcilful  judges,  adjusting  the  tnerits  by  their  decisions.  "To 
the  crowned  sufficient  is  the  prize  of  the  glory,"  says  Lanzi ; 
and  while  the  poets  chanted  their  praises,  the  lyre  of  Agos- 
tino  himself  gratefully  celebrated  the  progress  of  his  pupils. 
A  curious  sonnet  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  where  Agostino, 
tike  the  ancient  legislators,  compresses  his  new  lawa  into  a 
few  verses,  easily  to  be  remembered.  The  sonnet  is  now  well 
known,  since  Fuseli  and  Barry  have  preserved  it  in  their 
lectures.  This  singular  production  has,  however,  had  the 
bard  fate  of  being  unjustly  depreciated;  Lanzi  calls  it  pit- 
ioreseo  veramenfe  ptit  cAe  poetico ;  Fuseli  sarcastically  com- 
pares it  to  "a  medical  prescription."  It  delighted  Barry, 
who  calls  it  "  a  beautiful  poem.  Considered  as  a  didactic 
and  descriptive  poem,  no  lover  of  art  who  has  ever  read  it, 
will  cease  to  repeat  it  till  be  has  got  it  by  heart.  In  thia 
academy  every  one  was  free  to  indulge  his  own  taste,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  violate  the  essential  principles  of  ait ;  for 
though  the  critics  have  usually  described  the  eharaetei-  of 
this  new  school  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  preceding 
ones,  it  was  their  first  principle  to  be  guided  by  nature,  and 
tjleir  own  disposition ;  and  if  their  painter  was  deficient  in 
originality,  it  was  not  the  fatdt  of  this  academy  so  much  as 
of  the  academician.  In  difficult  doubts  they  had  recourse  t-o 
Lodovico,  whom  Lanzi  describes  in  his  school  like  Homer 
among  the  GreekB,_^n*  ingeniorum,  profound  in  every  part 
of  painting.  Even  the  recreations  of  the  pupils  were  con- 
trived to  keep  their  mind  imd  baud  io  exercise ;  in  their 
walks  sketching  landscapes  from  nature,  or  amusing  them- 
selves with  what  the  Italians  call  Carieatura,  a  terra  of  large 
signification ;  for  it  includes  many  sorts  of  grotesque  inven- 
tions, whimsical  incongruities,  such  as  those  arabesques  found 
at  Herculaneum,  where  Anchises,  ^neas,  and  Aseanius  are 
burlesqued  by  heads  of  apes  and  pigs,  or  Arion,  with  a 
grotesque  motion,  is  straddling  a  great  trout ;  or  like  that 
ludicrous  parody  which  came  from  the  hand  of  Titian  in  a 
playful  hour,  when  he  sketched  the  Laocoon  whose  three 
figures  consist  of  apes.  Annibale  had  a  peculiar  facility  in 
these  inoongruous  inventions,  and  even  the  severe  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  considered  tliem  as  useful  exercises. 

Such  was  the  academy  founded  by  the  Caracci ;  and  Lodo- 
vico Uved  to  realise  bis  project  in  the  reformation  of  art,  and 
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IritnesBed  the  school  of  Bologna  floarishing;  afresh  when  all 
ptfae  others  had  fallen.  The  great  masters  of  this  last  epoch 
of  Italian  painting  were  their  pupi!s.  Such  were  Domenichino, 
who,  according  to  the  expresEion  of  Bellori,  delinea  gli  animi, 
coloriace  la  vita  ;  he  drew  the  bouI  and  coloured  lii'e  ;•  Albano, 
whose  grace  distinguishes  hiro  as  the  Anacreon  of  painting ; 

kG^nido,  whose  touch  was  all  beauty  and  deUcacj,  and,  as 
Passeri  delightfnlly  expresses  it,  "  whose  faces  came  from 
Paradise  ;"t  a  scholar  of  whom  his  masters  became  jealous, 
while  Aanibale,  to  depress  Guido,  patronised  Someuichiiio, 
and  even  the  wise  Lodovico  could  not  dissimulate  the  fear  of 
a  new  competitor  in  a  pnpil,  and  to  mortify  Guido  preferred 
Guercino,  who  trod  in  another  path.  Laufranco  closes  this 
glorious  list,  whose  freedom  and  graadeur  for  their  full  dis- 
play required  the  ample  field  of  some  vast  history. 

The  secret  history  of  this  Aeii^.emia  forma  an  illustration 
for  that  chapter  on  "  Literary  Jealousy"  which  1  have  written 
H  in  "  The  Literary  Character."    We  have  seen  oven  the  gentle 
Kjiodovico   infected  by  it ;    but  it  raged   in    the  hreast  of 
^E^nnibale.     Careless  of  fortune  as  they  were  through  life, 
fond  free  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  that  they  might 
wholly  devote  themselves  to  aU  the  enthusiasm  of  their  art, 
they   lived  together  in   the  perpetual  intercourse  of  tlieir 
thoughts ;  and  even  at  their  meals  laid  on  their  table  their 
crayons  and  their  papers,  so  that  any  motion  or  gesture  which 
B  flccurred,   as  worthy  of  picturing,  was  instantly  sketched. 
^KLnnihale  catching  something  of  the  critical  taste  of  Agostino, 
^Kearnt  to  work  more  slowly,  and  to  finish  with  more  per- 
f     fection,  while  his  inventions  were  enriched  by  the  elevated 
thoughts  and  erudition  of  Agostino.     Yet  a  circumstance 
which  happened  in  the  academy  betrays  the  mordacity  and 
envy  of  Annihale  at  the  superior  accomplishments  of  his 
more  leameil  brother,     While  Agostino  was  descrihing  with 
great  eloquence  the  beauties  of  the  Laocoou,  Annib^e  ap- 
proached the  wall,  and  snatching  up  the  crayons,  drew  the 
marvellous  figure  with  such  perfection,  that  the  spectators 
■  ^zed  on  it  in  astonishment.     Alluding  to  his  brother's  lec- 
Xnre,  the  proud  artist  disdainfully  observed,  "  Poets  paint 
Mth  words,  but  painters  only  with  their  pencils."! 

The  brotliers   could  neither   live   together    nor    endure 

'nence.     Many  years  their  life  was  one  continued  struggle 

•  BaUori,  Le  Vite  de  Pittori,  do.  +  Paraeri,  Vito  de  FitWri. 
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and  mortification ;  and  Agostino  often  sacrificed  hts  geriitu 
to  pacify  the  jealousy  of  Anniliale,  by  reliiiquiBhing  his  '  ' ' 
to  resume  tbose  exquisite  engravings,  in  wbich  he  ct 
the  faulty  outlines  of.  the  masters  whom  he  copied,  so  th) 
his  engravings  nre  more  perfect  than  their  originals.  To  thit 
unhappy  circumstance,  observes  Lanzi,  we  must  attribute  thi 
]•>%  of  so  many  noble  composition s  which  otherivise  Agostiiiai 
equal  in  genius  to  the  other  Caracci,  had  left  us.  The  jeft 
lousy  of  Annibale  at  length  for  ever  tore  them  asundet 
Lodovico  happened  not  to  be  with  them  when  they  were  ea 
gaged  in  painting  together  the  Pameaian  gallery  at  Rome 
A  rumour  spread  that  in  their  present  combined  labour  thi 
engraver  had  excelled  the  painter.  This  Annibale  could  ntf 
forgive ;  he  raved  at  the  bite  of  the  Berpent :  words  could  no 
mollify,  nor  kindness  any  longer  appease,  that  perturba 
apirit ;  neither  the  humiliating  forbearance  of  Agostino,  tb 
counsels  of  the  wise,  nor  the  mediation  of  the  great.  Th^ 
separated  for  ever!  a  separation  in  wbich  they  both  lam 
gfuishcd,  till  Agostino,  broken-hearted,  sunk  into  an  earl] 
grave,  and  Annibale,  now  brotherless,  lost  half  his  geniuB 
lu's  great  invention  no  longer  accompanied  him — fur  Agostioj 
was  not  by  his  side  !*  After  suffering  many  vexations,  an 
preyed  on  by  his  evil  temper,  Annibale  was  deprived  of  h' 
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We  have  Eoyal  Societies  for  philosophers,  for  antiquaria 
and  for  artists— none  fur  men  of  letters!  The  lovers  of  phil* 
logical  studies  have  regretted  the  want  of  an  asylum  b' 

•  FuBCli  desoribes  tho  gnllorj  of  the  Fiiniew  palace  as  a  work  of  uni 
Tigoar  of  eiecution,  wLich  nothing  oaa  equal  hot  its  iiHAfrifify  and  in 
l/fi'tff  of  conception.  This  deSaienoj  in  Annibale  ■■a*  always  readily 
plied  b;  the  taste  and  learning  of  Agoatino ;  the  vigoQC  of  AimibalG 
deSeiont  both  in  Eenaihility  and  oorrect  inTeiitien. 

+  Long  after  thia  article  was  composed,  the  Boyal  Sonely 
WDB  projected.  It  wai  founded  bj  King  George  17.,  aad  is 
originsled  in  a  conTerBation  between  Dr.  Bargeas,  afterwards  Bi^op 
Sallsbm;,  and  a,  member  of  the  rujal  household,  who  reported  its  Gubalar 
to  the  king.  The  hishbp  was  again  teat,  for,  and  the  formation  of  t 
Bodet;  commenced  by  the  oDer  af  premininB  fur  aa  assay  an  Homer,  t 
prize  being  one  hundred  ^ioeaa  ;  a  poem  on  Dartmoor,  priie  fifty  gain< 
(nwnrded  to  Mm.  Uemana) ;  and  one  of  tncnty-txve  guineas,  for  an  e« 
oji  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Languogea  of  Greece,      la  182li  the  ki 
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3  days  of  Anne,  when  the  establishment  of  an  English 
■-Acadeiny  of  Literature  was  designed ;  but  political  changes 
Ificcurred  which  threw  out  a  literary  administration.  Franc-o 
^wid  Italy  have  gloried  in  greait  national  academies,  and  even 
B-ui  provincial  ones.  With  us,  the  curious  history  and  the  fate 
Tof  the  societies  at  Spalding,  Stamford,  and  Peterborough, 
Lwhotn  tbeir  zealous  founder  hved  to  see  sink  into  countiy 
I'.elnbs,  is  that  of  most  of  our  rural  attempts  at  literary  oea- 
I4emiea!  The  Manchester  society  has  but  an  ambiguous 
l'«ustence ;  and  that  of  Exeter  expired  in  its  birth.  Yet  that 
L>4  great  purpose  may  he  ohtainedby  an  inconsiderable  number, 
Ktfae  history  of  "  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
P^anufactures,"  &c.,  may  prove ;  for  that  originally  consisted 
I  only  of  twelve  persons,  brought  together  with  great  difficulty, 

Knd  neither  distinguislied  for  their  ability  nor  their  rank. 
The  opponents  to  the  eHtahlishment  of  an  academy  in  this 

country  may  urge,  and  find  Bruyere  on  their  side,  that  no 
I  corporate  body  generates  a  single  man  of  genius,     !No  Milton, 

^o  Hume,  no  Adam  Smith,  will  spring  out  of  an  acaderaical 

lommunity,  however  they  may  partake  of  one  common  labour. 

Of  the  fame,  too,  shar<^l  among  the  many,  the  individual  feels 

' '(  portion  too  contracted,  besides  that  he  will  often  suffer 
mparison.     Literature,  with  us,  exists  independent  of 
lage  or  association.     We  have  done  well  without  an 
Fscademy  ;  our  dictionary  and  our  style  have  been  pohshed  by 

individuals,  and  not  by  a  society. 

The  advocates  for  such  a  literary  institution  may  reply, 

that  in  what  has  been  advanced  against  it  we  may  perhaps 

find  more  glory  than  profit.  Had  an  academy  been  established 
]ia  this  country,  we  should  have  possessed  all  our  present  ad- 
Bv^ntages,  with  the  peculiar  ones  of  ^uch  an  institution.  A 
Neries  of  volumes  composed  by  the  learned  of  Eoglund  had 
» ■-rivalled  the  precious  "Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy," 

probablj'  more  philosophical,  aad  more  congenial  to  our  modes 

granted  the  sociatj  a  cliarter,  and  placed  the  annu 
guineaa  at  ils  diapoesl,  to  be  flpeot  in  endowiDg  ti 

were  to  receive  one  hundred  galneaa  each  yearly  (as  a  daJicai^  moae  oi  aia- 
ing  aeedy  liteiojy  men) ;  the  remajning  une  hundred  guineas  to  be  eiLpondBd 
oa  two  gold  medals,  to  be  also  awarded  to  emiaent  men  of  letters  Colo- 
ridge,  Br.  Jameson,  Maltbua,  Hoecoe,  Todd,  and  Sharon  Turner  reoeiFCd 
annuities  among  other  well-known  literary  charaetera;  and  Mitford, 
■jftnithef,  8cotC,  Cmbbe,  Eallaiu,  and  WoEhington  Irving  received  medals. 
1b  the  death  of  Qeorge  IT.,  tlie  i^nt  was  dincontiuued,  and  tbe  wxiietf 
M  b;  the  sobscriptioiui  of  its  members. 
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of  tliiiiltiiig  I  Tlia  cODf^iVf^ting  spirit  create*  by  it*  9 
putlif  ;  nil  iriturcoiinio  oxixt*  Iwtwvcn  iU  members  Vbi^ti) 
iiut  olhorwliK)  iiociirrcd  ;  in  tlii*  attrition  of  miitda,  thctl 
kwnkviu,  till!  timi<l  in  cinliolilene<l,  and  tb«  secluded  ii 
forlli  1  to  uoiitrailiut,  und  tu  Iw  contradicted,  u 
ind  tho«ouri;o  of  ktiowkKlKe.  ThoaeorigiDal  id< 
iti^iationi,  wliioh  lomu  litsrary  men  BometinieB  I 
onou  nr  twioo  durin|{  thoir  whole  lives,  nrie-ht  I 
MrvcMl ;  unil  if  onituwod  with  suflicient  fun£i,  tf 

imrtaiiti  liiliourt,  wliich  mirpUM  the  means  and  im 
ndivitliiul,  whioli  wuuld  lie  more  odvantageousljr 
by  luuh  llU'rory  union*. 

An  ncnduniy  uf  litumttiro  cnii  oidy  succeed  by  the  • 
inoNii*  in  wUion  originntud  all  aueli  ueademicii— among  iw. 
(liinU  tliomnolvei.     It  will  not  be  "by  tbe    favour  of  t 
UANV,  but  liy  thp   witdom  and    energy  of  the  few." 
ia  not  fvi-n  in  tho  juiwur  of  royalty  to  create  at  a  w     ' 
van  iiiilj  ho  fiiriiuid  by  tho  oo-operation   of   tbe 
ihmuKi'lvt'N.  mill  of  lh(<  Kruat  timliinitfter.  Time  ! 

Sui'h  iiiitliliitioiLs  hnvu  nji  rung  from  the  same  principle  Ifl 
hiivo  Cdlhuvi'd  thii  suniL'  nini'cb,     It  whs  from  a  private  n 
iiiK  thiit  "Tho  Kninth  Aondciny"  derived  its  ori^n  ;  ax 

truu  hugiuntT*  of  that  oolobrated  institution  assuredly  1 

funnight  of  the  object  to  wbioli   their  conferences  teodc 
Bovurid  literary  fV'iund*  at  I'aris,  finding  the  extent  of  tH 
city  ooeRRionod  niuolk  lo8i  of  time  in  their  visits,  agreed  8 
mcut  on  n  fixed  day  every  week,  and  chose  Conrart's  reside 
a*  oontrioal,     They  met  for  tbo  purposes  of  general  coavsi 
tion,  or  to  walk  togothor,  or,  what  was  not  least  social,  to  pi 
tuke  in  lome  refreshing  collation.  AU  being  literary  men,  the 
who  were  authors  eubmittod  their  new  works  to  tbis  fneoA.^ 
»ooiety,  who,  without  jealousy  or  malice,  freely  communicate 
their  strictures ;  tho  works  were  improved,  the  authors  v 
d«;iglitoil,  nrid  the  critieii  were  honest  1     Such  was  the  ba,.^ 
life  of  the  members  of  thia  private  society  during  three  t 
four  years.     Felisson,  tbo  earliest  historian  of  the  Fre    ' 
Academy,  has  delightfully  described  it :  "  It  was  such  t 
now  when  they  apeak  of  theae  first  days  of  the  Academy,  tl 
call  it  the  golden  age,  during  which,  with  all  the  innooe 
and  freedom  of  that  fortunate  period,  without   pomp  i 
noise,  and  without  any  other  laws  than  tiiose  of  friendal 
they  enjoyed  together  all  which  a  society  of  minds,  andd 
rational  life,  can  yield  of  whatever  softeus  and  obarms." 
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They  were  happy,  and  they  resolTed  to  bo  silent ;  nor  was 
nhia  bond  and  compact  of  frienJBhip  violated  till  one  of  them, 
'alleville,  secretary  of  Marsha,!  Baasorupierre,  being  anxious 
t  hifl  friend  Faret,  who  had  just  printed  his  I/Monnete 
wme,  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  famouB  "llCortigiano" 
tof  Casti^lione,  should  profit  by  all  their  opinions,  procured 
P'liis  admission  to  one  of  their  conferences  ;  Faret  presented 
jilihem  with  hia  book,  heard  a  great  deal  concerning  the  nature 
UOf  his  work,  was  charmed  by  their  literary  communicationa, 
I  snd  returned  home  ready  to  hurst  with  the  secret.  Could 
the  society  hope  that  others  would  he  more  faithful  tbaii  they 
bad  been  to  themselves  ?  Faret  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
light-hearted  men  who  are  coinitiunioative  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  grateful,  and  he  whispered  the  secret  to  Des 
Marets  and  to  Boisvobert.  The  first,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
atieh  a  literary  8ena,te,  used  every  effort  to  appear  before  them 
&nd  read  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Ariane."  Boisrohert,  a 
r<  man  of  distinction,  and  a  common  frier^l  to  them  all,  could 
Wpoi  be  refused  an  admission  ;  ho  admired  the  frankness  of 
Kjiheir  mutual  criticisms.  The  society,  besides,  was  a  new  ob- 
ject; and  his  daily  business  was  to  furnish  an  amustgg  story 
to  his  patron,  Richelieu.  The  cardinal- minister  was  very 
literary,  and  apt  to  be  bo  hipped  in  his  hours  of  retirement, 
that  the  physician  declared,  that  "  all  his  drugs  were  of  no 
avail,  unless  his  patient  mixed  with  them  a  drachm  of  Bois- 
rohert." In  one  of  those  fortunate  moments,  when  the 
cardinal  was  "in  the  vein,"  Boisrohert  painted,  with  the 
warmest  hues,  this  region  of  literary  felicity,  of  a  small,  happy 
society  formed  of  critics  and  authors !  The  minister,  who 
was  ever  considering  things  in  that  particular  aspect  which 
might  tend  to  his  own  glory,  instantly  asked  Boiarobert, 
whether  this  private  meeting  would  not  like  to  be  constituted 
a  public  body,  and  establish  itself  by  letters  patent,  offering 
them  his  protection.  The  flatterer  of  the  minister  was  over- 
joyed, and  executed  the  important  mission ;  but  not  one  of 
the  members  shared  in  the  rapture,  while  some  regretted  an 
honour  which  would  only  disturb  the  sweetness  and  familiarity 
of  their  intercourse.  Malleville,  whose  master  was  a  priBOuer 
in  the  Bastile,  and  Serisay,  the  intendant  of  the  Duke  of 
itochefoucault,  who  was  in  disgrace  at  court,  louldly  protested, 
in  the  style  of  an  opposition  party,  against  the  protection  of 
the  minister ;  but  Chapel^n,  who  was  known  to  have  no 
party-interests,  argued  so  clearly,  that  he  left  them  to  infer 
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that  Richelieu's  offer  was  a  eommanA;  that  the  cardioaJ  was 
a  minister  who  willed  not  things  hy  halves ;  and  was  one  of 
those  verj  great  men  who  avenge  any  contempt  shown  to 
them  even  on  sueb  little  men  as  themaelves !  In  a  word,  the 
dogH  bowed  their  necks  to  the  golden  collar.  Bowever,  the 
appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  freedom  was  left  to  them  ; 
and  the  minister  allowed  them  to  frame  their  own  constitu- 
tion, and  elect  their  own  mngistrutea  and  citizens  in  this 
infant  and  illustrious  repuhlie  of  literature.  The  history  of 
the  farther  establishment  of  the  French  Academy  is  elegantly 
narrated  by  Patisson.  The  usual  difficulty  occurred  of  fixing 
on  a  title ;  and  they  appear  to  have  changud  it  so  often,  that 
the  Academy  was  at  first  addressed  by  more  than  one  title  \ 
Academic  det  beaux  .EtpriU;  AcadHmie  rfe  V Eloquence ; 
Acadi^mie  Smiiiente,  id  allusion  to  tbe  quahty  of  the  cardinal, 
it0  protector.  Desiroua  of  avoiding  the  extravagant  and 
mystifying  titles  of  the  Italian  academies,*  they  lixed  on  the 
most  unaffected,  "  L'AcaSemie  Frangaise;  but  though  the 
national  genius  may  disguise  itself  for  a  moment,  it  cannot  be 
entirely  got  rid  of,  and  they  assumed  a  vaunting  device  of  a 
laurel  wreath,  including  their  epigraph,  "  A  Vlmmortalite." 
The  Academy  of  Petersburgh  han  chosen  a  more  enlightened 
inscription,  Paulatim  ("Uttle  by  little"),  so  expressive  of  the 
great  labours  of  man— even  of  tiie  inventions  of  genius ! 

Such  was  the  origin  of  L'Acadeuie  Fbahoaisb  ;  it  was 
long  a  private  meeting  before  it  became  a  public  institution. 
Yet,  like  the  Koyal  Society,  its  origin  has  been  attributed  to 
political  motives,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  from 
popular  discontents ;  but  when  we  look  into  the  real  origin  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  our  Koyal  Society,  it  must  be 
granted,  that  if  the  government  either  in  France  or  England 
ever  entertained  this  project,  it  came  to  them  so  acciden* 
tally,  that  at  least  we  cannot  allow  them  the  merit  of  profound 
invention.  Statesmen  are  otten  considered  by  speculative 
a  in  their  closets  to  be  mightier  wonder-workers  than  they 
often  prove  to  he. 

Were  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society  inquired  into,  it 

might  he  justly  dated  a  century  before  its  eiisteuce;  the  real 

founder  was  Lord  Bacon,  who  planned  the  ideal  institution  in 

phical  romance  of  the  New  Atlantis  !    This  notion 

3  not  fanciful,  and  it  was  that  of  its  first  founders,  as  not 
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PS)nly  appears  by  the  espression  of  old  Aubrey,  when,  alluding 

f  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  Hotiety,  he  adds  secundum  men- 

'  if  m  Domini  Saconi ;  but  by  a  rare  print  designed  by  Evelyn, 

i  probably  for  a  frontispiece  to  Bishop  Sprat's  history,  although 

we  seldom  find  the  pi-int  in  the  volume.     The  design  is  pre- 

[  oious  to  a  Graugetite,  exhibiting  three  fine  portraits,  ^none 

L  side  is  represented  a  lihrary^  and  on  the  table  lie  the  statutes, 

f'tJie  journals,  and  the  maceof  theEoyal  Society;  on  its  oppo- 

L  ate  side  ate  suspeuded  numerous  philosophical  instruments  ; 

t  in  the  centre  of  the  print  is  a  column  on  which  is  placed  the 

[  lust  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  patron ;  on  each  side  whole 

I  lengthsof  Lord  Brouncker,  the  first  president,  and  Lord  Bacon, 

as  the  founder,  inscribed  Jrtium  Ingtauraior.    The  graver  of 

Hollar  has  preserved  this  happy  intention  of  Evelyn's,  which 

exemplifies  what  may  be  called  the  continuity  and  genealogy 

of  gooius,  as  its  spirit  is  perpetuated  by  its  successors.*^ 

When  the  fury  of  the  civU  wars  had  eshauated  all  parties, 

md  a  breathing  time  from  the  passions  and  madness  of  the 

I  age  allowed  ingenious  men  to  return  once  more  to  their  for- 

.saken  studies,  Bacon's  vision  of  a  philosophical  society  appears 

I  .to  have  ooenpied  their  reveries.     It  charmed  the  fancy  of 

^Gowleyand  Milton;  but  the  politics  and  rehgionof  the  times 

L  were  still  possessed  by  the  same  frenzy,  and  divinity  and  poli- 

I  ties  were  unanimously  agreed  to  be  utterly  proscribed  from 

r_their  inquiries.     On  the  subject  of  religion  they  were  more 

r  particularly  alarmed,  not  oidy  at  the  time  of  the  foundation. 

\  lOf  the  society,  hut  at  a  much  later  period,  when  under  the 

]■  direction  of  Uewton  himself.     Even  Bishop  Sprat,  their  first 

I  iistorian,  observed,  that  "they  have  freely  admitted  men  of 

>   different  reUgions,  countries,  and  professions  of  life,  not  to 

I  lay  the  foundation  of  an  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  popish,  or 

protestant  philosophy,  but  a  philosophy  of  mankind."     A 

curious  protest  of  the  most  illustrious  of  philosophers  may  he 

found;  when  "the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 

•  In  J,  T.  Smith'fl  "  HiBtnrical  and  Literarj  Ourioaitiea"  ia  engraved  a 
f»i-Himile  of  a  series  of  designs  for  the  armB  of  tbe  Koyal  Societ;,  drawn 
hj  Kvelyn,  bat  not  used,  becanw  the  king  gaTe  them  the  choice  of  nsiug 
tbe  BojftI  Arms  in  a  canton.  The  first  of  Ereljn'a  deaigna  exhibits  a  ahip 
in  full  sail,  with  the  motto  Et  AugtlnlKr  Scttt^ia.  Tbe  other  are  aa  ful- 
Jovs  : — A  hand  iBBainp  from  the  olouda  holding  s,  plumb-line — motto. 
Omnia  pmbale  ;  two  telescopes  saltier- wise,  the  earth  and  planets  above — 
motto,  (iaanlum  nemimm:  the  sun  in  splendaur — motto.  Ad  majoreTn 
lumen,-  B  terreatrial  globe,  with  the  human  e;e  above — motto,  Jimtn 
cogntuctm  eauKU. 
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kdge  were  deairoua  of  holding  their  meetioga  at  the  h 
the  Eoyal  Society,  Newton  drew  up  a  number  of  arguraenta^ 
against  their  admiesion.  One  of  them  is,  that  "  It  ia  a  fun- 
damental rale  of  the  society  not  to  meddle  with  religion  ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  we  may  ^ve  no  occasion  to  religious  bodies 
to  mf^le  with  us."  Newton  would  not  even  comply  witl|._ 
their  wishes,  lest  by  this  coMpliance  the  Royal  Society 
might  "  dtsBatisfy  those  of  other  religions."  The  wisdom  o 
the  protest  by  Newton  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  remarkable, — 
the  preservation  of  the  Boyal  Society  from  the  passions  ( 
the  age. 

It  was  in  the  Mginga  of  Dr.  Wilkins  in  Wadham  Collef, 
that  a  small  philosophical  club  met  together,  which  proved  t 
be,  as  Aubrey  expresses  it,  the  incunabula  of  the  Boyal . 
Society.  When  the  members  were  dispersed  about  London, 
they  renewed  their  meetings  first  at  a  tavern,  then  at  a  pn- 
vate  house ;  and  when  the  society  became  too  great  to  be 
called  a  club,  they  assembled  in  "  the  parlour"  of  Gresham 
College,  which  itself  had  been  raised  by  the  munificence  of  a 
citizen,  who  endowed  it  liberally,  and  presented  a  noble  ex- 
ample  to  the  individuals  now  assembled  under  its  roof.  The  _ 
society  afterwards  derividits  title  from  asort  of  accident.  ' 
warm  loyalty  of  Evelyn  in  the  first  hopeful  days  of  the  Resta 
ration,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  of  Naude's  treatise  on  HbrarieB 
called  that  philosophical  meeting  The  Hoiax  Sooibi^^ 
These  learned  men  immediately  voted  their  thanks  toEvelyi 
for  the  happy  designation,  which  was  so  grateful  to  Charle 
the  Second,  who  was  himself  a  virtuoso  of  the  day,  that  tiM 
charter  was  soon  granted:  the  king,  declaring  himself  thetf"* 
founder,  "  sent  them  a  mace  of  silveivgilt,  of  the  same  fashion 
and  bigness  as  those  carried  before  his  majesty,  to  be  boros 
before  the  president  on  meeting  days."  To  tlie  zeal  of  Evelyn 
the  Boyal  Society  owes  no  inferior  acquisition  to  its  title  and 
its  mace  :*  the  noble  Arundelian  library,  the  rare  literary 
accumulation  of  the  noble  Howards ;  the  last  possessor  of 
which  had  so  little  inclination  for  booka,  that  the  treasures 
which  his  ancestors  had  collected  lay  open  at  the  mercy  of 
any  purloiner.     This  degenerate  heir  to  the  literature  and  the    i 

•  Eteljii  notes  in  his  Diary,  Anguat  20, 
the  Hrmeg  uf  Englaud,  t<i  he  borne 
A  inace  of  silvsr-gilt,  uf  the  enme  !ai 
his  niDJetitie,  to  b«  borne  tiefare  out  preaidt 
mace  is  sUll  o^ed. 
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name  of  Howard  seemed  perfectly  relieved  when  Evelyn  sent 
his  marhles,  which  were  perishing  in  his  gardens,  to  Oxford,  and 
-his  boohs,  whichwerediminishing  daily,  to  the  Royal  Society! 

The  SociETT  of  AsTiQiTABiEs  might  create  a  deeper  in- 
terest, could  we  penetrate  to  its  secret  history :  it  was  inter- 
rupted, and  suffered  to  eipire  by  some  obscm-e  cause  of  poli- 
tical jealousy.  It  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  only  reinstated 
almost  in  our  own  days.  The  revival  of  learning  under 
Edward  the  Sistli  suffered  a  severe  check  from  the  papistical 
government  of  Mary;  hut  under  Elizabeth  a  happier  era 
opened  to  our  literary  pursuits.  At  this  period  aeveral  stu- 
dents of  the  Iniis  of  Court,  many  of  whose  names  are  illus- 
trioiis  for  their  rank  or  their  genius,  formed  a  weekly  society, 
which  they  called  "  the  Antiquaries'  College."  From  very 
opposite  quarters  we  are  furnished  with  many  curious  parti- 
culars of  their  Uterary  intercourse ;  it  is  delightful  to  discover 
Eawleigh  borrowing  manuscripts  from  the  library  of  Sir 
Kobert  Cotton,  and  Selden  deriving  his  studies  from  the 
collections  of  Eawleigh.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  has  even 
been  preserved.  At  every  meeting  they  proposed  a  question 
or  two  respecting  the  history  or  the  antiquities  of  the  English 
nation,  on  which  each  member  was  expected,  at  the  subse- 
quent meeting,  to  deliver  a  dissertation  or  an  opinion.  They 
also  "supped  together."  From  the  days  of  Athenfeus  to 
those  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  have  enlivened 
those  of  literature.  A  copy  of  each  question  and  a  summons 
for  the  place  of  conference  were  sent  to  the  absent  members. 
The  opinions  were  carefully  registered  by  the  secretary,  and 
the  dissertations  deposited  in  their  archives.  One  of  these 
Bummonses  to  Stowe,  the  antiquary,  with  his  memoranda  on 
the  back,  exists  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  I  shall  prt^serve 
it  with  ail  its  verbal  wrugo. 

"Society  of  Ahtiquahieh. 
"To  Mu.  Stowe. 

"The  place  appointed  for  a  conference  upon  the  question 
followinge  ys  att  Mr.  Garter's  house,  on  Frydaye  the  2nd.  of 
this  November,  being  Al  Soule's  daye,  at  2  of  the  clocko  in 
the  afternoone,  where  jour  oppinioun  in  wrytinge  or  other- 
expected. 

"  The  questio 

"Of  the  antiquitie,  etimologie,  and  priviledges  of  parishua 

Englau ' 
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"  Tt  jB  deayred  that  yim  give  not  notice  hereof  to  any,  hut 
such  as  htiue  the  like  aomons," 

Such  is  the  summons  ;  the  memoranda  m  the  handwritingr 
of  Stowe  are  these ; — 

to.  Honorius  Eomanua,  ArchlijsLope  of  Canterbury, 
devided  his  proTince  into  parishes;  he  ordeyned  clerks  and 
prechars,  comaunding  them  that  they  should  instruct  tha 
people,  as  well  by  good  lyfe,  as  by  doctryne. 

700.  Cuthbert,  Arehhyflhope  of  Canterbury,  procured  of 
the  Pope,  that  in  cities  and  towneB  there  should  be  appoynted 
church  yards  for  buriall  of  the  dead,  whose  bodies  were  used 
to  be  buried  ahrode,  &  eet.] 

Their  meetings  had  hitherto  been  private ;  but  to  give 
stability  to  them,  they  petitioned  for  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, under  the  title  of  the  Academy  for  the  Study  of  Anti' 
qaity  and  HUlory,  founded  hy  Queen  Elizabeth.  Aiid  to  pre- 
serve  all  the  memorials  of  history  which  the  dissolutioa  of 
the  monastertea  bad  scattered  about  the  kingdom,  they  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  library,  to  be  called  "  The  Libraiy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  The  death  of  the  queen  overturned  this  honouiv 
ahle  project.  The  society  was  somewhat  interrupted  by  tha 
usual  casualties  of- human  life;  the  members  were  dispersed, 
or  died,  and  it  ceased  for  twenty  years.  Spelman,  Camden, 
and  others,  desirous  of  renovating  the  society,  met  for  this 
purpose  at  the  Herald's-offioe ;  they  settled  their  regulatione, 
among  which,  one  was  "  for  avoiding  offence,  they  should 
neither  meddle  with  matters  of  state  nor  religion."  "  Bui 
before  our  nest  meeting,"  says  Spelman,  "  we  had  notice  that; 
hia  majesty  took  a  little  mialike  of  our  iodety,  not  h«ng  in- 
formed that  we  had  resolved  to  decUne  all  matters  of  state- 
Yet  hereupon  we  forbore  to  meet  again,  and  so  all  our  labour's 
lost !"  Unquestionably  much  was  lost,  for  much  could  have 
been  produced ;  and  SpeLman's  work  on  law  terms,  where  I 
find  this  information,  waa  one  of  the  first  projected.  James 
the  First  has  incurred  the  censure  of  those  who  have  written. 
more  boldly  than  Spelman  on  the  suppression  of  this  society; 
hut  whether  James  was  misinformed  by  "  taking  a  little  mis- 
like,"  or  whether  the  antiquaries  failed  in  exerting  themselves 
to  open  their  plan  more  clearly  to  that  "  timid  pedant,"  as 
Oough  and  others  designate  this  monarch,  may  yet  be 
doahtful ;  assuredly  James  was  not  a  man  to  contenm  their 
erudition  I 
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The  iing  at  this  time  was  busied  by  furthering  a  similai" 
I  project,  which  waa  to  found  "Kiug  James's  College  at 
r  Chelsea ;"  a  project  oi-iginating  with  Dean  SutctifT,  and  zea- 
'  lously  approved  by  Prince  Henry,  to  raise  a  nursery  for  young 
I  .polemics  in  seholastioal  divinity,  for  tbe  purpose  of  defending 
f  the  Protestant  cause  from  the  attacks  of  catholics  and 
I  sectaries ;  a  colleg;e  which  was  afterwarda  caUed  by  Laud 
"  Controversy  College."  In  this  society  were  appointed  his- 
riana  and  antiquaries,  for  Camden  and  Haywood  filled  these 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  however,  though  suppressed, 
was  perhaps  never  extinct ;  it  survived  in  some  shape  under 
Charles  the  Second,  for  Ashmole  in  his  Diary  notices  "  the 
Antiquaries'  Feast,"  as  well  as  "  the  Astrologers',"  and 
another  of  "  the  Freemasons',"*  The  present  society  was 
only  incorporated  in  1751.  There  are  two  sets  of  their 
Memoirs ;  for  besides  the  modern  ArelirBOlogia,  we  have  two 
volumes  of  "  Curious  Discourses,"  written  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  collected 
from  their  dispersed  manuscripts,  which  Camden  preserved 
with  a  parental  hand. 

The  philosophical'  spirit  of  the  age,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  would  have  reached  our  modern  antiquaries ;  but 
neither  profound  views,  nor  eloquent  disquisitions,  have  im- 
parted that  value  to  their  confined  researches-  and  languid 
efforts,  which  the  character  of  the  times,  and  the  excellence 
of  our  French  rivals  in  their  "  Academic,"  bo  peremptorily  re- 
quired. It  is,  however,  hopeful  to  hear  Mr.  Hallam  declare, 
*'  I  think  our  last  volumes  improve  a  little,  and  but  a  little ! 
A  oompfflison  with  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  its  better 
days  must  still  inspire  us  with  sname." 

Among  the  statutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  there  is 
one  which  eipels  any  member  "  who  shall,  by  speaking, 
writing,  or  printing,  publicly  defame  the  society."  Some 
things  may  be  too  antique  and  obsolete  even  for  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries !  and  such  is  this  vile  restriction !  It  com- 
promises the  freedom  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

•  It  was  CDviTHl  in  1707,  bj  Wanley,  the  librarian  to  tlie  Earl  of 
■Oiford,  who  composed  ita  mlea  ;  ha  was  joined  by  Bagford,  ElsKih,  Uolmei 
(fcaeper  of  the  Tower  reoorda),  Maddoi,  Stutelj,  and  Vertue  the  engraver. 
Thoymetat  the  Devil  Tavern,  Fleet-atreet,  and  afterwardu  io  rooms  of 
lAeir  own  in  Chancerj-lane.  They  ultimately  removed  to  apartiuanu 
grauled  tbdm  in  Somereet  Honse  bj  Ueorge  111.,  where  the;  still  remiuD. 


QDOTATIOH. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  where  there  is  no  QUOTAoei 
there  will  be  found  most  originality.  Our  writers  ueoa 
furnish  their  p^es  rapidly  with  the  productions  ol'  their  01 
Boil :  they  run  up  a  quickset  hedge,  or  plant  a.  poplar,  & 
get  trees  and  hedges  of  this  fashion  much  faster  than  ^ 
former  landlords  procured  their  timber.  The  greater  part 
our  writers,  in  coiiHequence,  have  become  so  original,  ^at  1 
one  cares  to  imitate  them ;  and  those  who  uever  quote,  in  x6 
turn  are  seldom  quoted  ! 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  adventurous  spirit  wlii< 
is  novr  stalking  forth  and  raging  for  its  own  innovatior 
We  have  not  only  rejected  authouity,  but  have  also  ca 
away  expbeiEhcb  ;  and  often  the  unburthened  vessel 
driving  to  all  parts  of  the  compass,  and  the  passengers  no 
longer  know  whither  they  are  going.  The  wisdom  of  thewiaas 
and  the  experience  of  ages,  may  be  preserved  by  QUOTiTioiTj 

It  seems,  however,  agreed,  that  no  one  would  quote  if  hi 
could  thinii ;  and  it  is  not  imagined  that  the  well-read  may 
quot«  from  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  and  the  fuluess  of  their 
knowledge.  Whatever  is  fehcitoasly  expressed  risks  beiag 
worse  expressed :  it  is  a  virretohed  taste  to  be  gratified  vrith 
mediocrity  when  the  excellent  lies  before  us.  We  quote  to 
save  proving  what  has  been  demonstrated,  referring  t^  where 
the  proofs  may  be  found.  We  quote  to  screen  ourselves 
Irom  the  odium  of  doubtful  opinions,  which  the  world  would 
not  willingly  accept  Irom  ourselves ;  and  we  may  quote  frota 
the  curiosity  which  only  a  quotation  itself  can  give,  when  ii| 
our  own  words  it  would  be  divested  of  that  tint  of  ancient 
phrase,  that  detail  of  narrative,  and  that  naivete  which 
have  for  ever  lost,  and  which  we  like  to  recollect  once  bad 
existence. 

The  ancients,  who  in  these  matters  were  not,  perhaps^ 
such  blockheads  as  some  may  conceive,  considered  poetical 
quotation  as  one  of  the  requisite  ornaments  of  oratory, 
Cicero,  even  in  his  philosophical  works,  is  as  bttle  sparing  of 
quotations  as  Plutarch.  Old  Montaigne  is  so  stulfed  with 
them,  that  he  owns,  if  they  were  taken  out  of  him  little  of' 
himself  would  remain  ;  and  yet  this  never  injured  that  ori- 
gii^al  turn  which  the  old  Gascon  has  given  to  his  thoughts. 
I  suspect  that  Addison  hardly  ever  composed  a  Spectator 
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whicli  was  not  founded  on  some  quotation,  noted  in  those 
thrL-e  folio  manuscript  Tolumes  which  he  previously  coUecti'J ; 
aud  Adiliaon  lasts,  while  Steele,  who  always  wrote  from  first 
impressions  aud  to  the  times,  with  perhaps  no  inferior  genias, 
has  passed  away,  iosomuoh  that  Dr.  Beattie  once  cousidered 
that  he  was  obfigin  j  tiie  world  by  colleeting  Addison's  papers, 
and  carefully  omitting  Steele's, 

Quotation,  like  luuoh  butter  things,  has  its  abuses.  One 
may  q^uote  till  one  compiles.  The  ancient  lawyers  used  to 
quiite  at  the  bar  till  they  had  stagnated  their  own  cause. 
'  IlttoumoDsanos  moutoaa,"wua  the  cry  of  the  client.  Eut 
these  \agraiit  prowlers  must  be  consigned  to  the  beadles  of 
cnticiam  Such  do  not  always  understand  the  authors  whose 
namea  iidom  their  barren  pages,  and  which  are  taken,  too, 
Iroui  thL  third  or  the  thirtieth  hand,  Thone  who  trust  to 
sulIi  false  (^uoters  will  often  leam  how  conti-aty  this  trans- 
mission IS  to  the  sense  and  the  application  of  the  original. 
Lvtij  transplantation  has  altered  the  fruit  of  the  tree;  every 
new  channel  the  quality  of  the  stream  in  its  remove  from 
the  spring-head.  Bayle,  when  wWting  on  "  Comets,"  dis- 
covered this ;  for  having  collected  many  things  applicable  to 
his  work,  as  they  stood  quoted  in  some  modern  wiitora, 
when  he  came  to  compare  thetti  with  their  originals,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were  nothing  for  his  purpose !  the 
originals  conveyed  a  quite  contrary  sense  to  that  of  the  pre- 
tended quoters,  who  often,  from  innocent  blundering,  and 
sometimes  Irom  purposed  deception,  had  falsified  their  quota- 
tions.    This  is  an  useliil  story  I'oi  second-hand  authorities! 

Selden  had  formed  some  notions  on  this  subject  of  quota- 
tions in  liis  "  Table-talk,"  art.  '^SooJcg  and  Authors;"  but, 
as  Le  Clere  justly  observes,  proud  of  his  immense  reading,  he 
has  too  often  violated  his  own  precept.  "  In  quoting  of 
books,"  Bays  Selden,  "quote  such  authors  as  are  usually  read  ; 
others  read  for  your  own  Batisfaction,  but  not  name  them," 
Now  it  happens  that  no  ivriter  names  more  authors,  e^ccept 
Frynne,*  than  the  learned  Selden.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer'a 
curious  vorliB  consist  of  fifteen  volumes ;  ho  is  among  the 
greatest  quoters.  Wlioever  turns  them,  over  ivill  perceive 
that  he  is  an  original  thinker,  and  a  great  wit ;  his  style,  in- 

13  £aid  of  Prynne,  aad  Lis  coatoni  of  quoting  antlioritiBs  by  iiun- 
la  tbo  margios  of  his  books  to  cairoiiarate  vluit  ]j£  said  in  tba  text, 
Jie  olwHja  Lnd  liU  wits  beside  bim  in  ibe  margin,  to  be  tKBitle  his 
tt  Id  the  text."    Xhie  j^t  ia  Milt^ia's. 
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deed,  is  meagre,  which,  as  much  as  his  quotations,  may  liavi 
proved  fatal  to  him.  But  in  both  these  eases  it  is  evideni 
that  even  quoters  who  have  abused  the  j)rivilege  of  quotatioi 
are  not  necessarily  writers  of  a  mean  genius. 

The  Quoters  who  deserve  the  title,  and  it  ought  to  be  ar 
honorary  one,  are  those  who  trust  to  no  one  but  thcra^elves 
In  borrowing  a  passage,  they  carefully  observe  its  connexion 
they  collect  authorities  to  reconcile  any  disparity  in  then 
before  they  furnish  -the  one  which  they  uao})t ;  they  advanc* 
no  fact  without  a  witness,  and  thcv  are  not  loose  and  gr'-nera 
in  their  references,  as  I  have  been  told  is  our  historian  Henrj 
so  fretjuently,  that  it  is  susjiected  he  deals  much  in  second 
band  ware.  Bayle  lets  us  into  a  mystery  of  author-craft 
"  Suppose  an  able  man  is  to  prove  that  an  ancient  author  en- 
tertained certain  particular  opinions,  which  are  only  insinuatec 
here  and  there  through  his  works,  1  am  sure  it  will  tak( 
him  up  more  days  to  collect  the  passages  which  he  will  hav( 
occasion  for,  than  to  ar(jfue  at  random  on  those  passages 
Having  once  found  out  his  authorities  and  his  quotations 
wliich  perhaps  will  not  fill  six  pages,  and  may  have  cost  bin 
a  month's  labour,  he  may  finish  in  two  mornings'  work  twenty 
pages  of  arguments,  objections,  and  answers  to  objections 
and  consequently,  tchat  proceeds  from  our  own  genius  sometime^ 
costs  muck  less  time  than  tchat  is  requisite  for  collecting 
Comeille  would  have  required  more  time  to  defend  a  tragedy 
by  a  great  collection  of  authorities,  than  to  write  it ;  and  J 
am  supposing  the  same  number  of  pages  in  the  tragedy  anc 
in  the  defence.  Heinsius  perhaps  bestowed  more  time  ii 
defending  his  Uerodes  infanticida  against  Balzac,  than  j 
Spanish  (or  a  Scotch)  metaphysician  bestov.'s  on  a  lar"'< 
volume  of  controversy,  where  he  takes  all  from  his  owi 
stock."  I  am  somewhat  concerned  in  the  truth  of  thi: 
principle.  There  are  articles  in  the  present  work  occupying 
but  a  few  pages,  which  could  never  have  been  produced  hac 
not  more  time  been  allotted  to  the  researches  which  tliC) 
contain  than  some  would  allow  to  a  small  volume,  whici 
might  excel  in  genius,  and  yet  be  likely  not  to  be  long  re 
rnembered !  All  this  is  labour  which  never  meets  the  eye 
It  is  quicker  work,  with  special  pleading  and  poignant  periods 
to  fill  sheets  with  generalising  principles ;  those  bird's-ev( 
views  of  philosophy  for  the  nonce  seem  as  if  things  were  seer 
clearer  when  at  a  distance  and  en  masse,  and  require  little 
knowledge  of  the  individual  parts.     Such  an  art  of  icritin^ 
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may  resemble  the  famous  Lullian  method,  by  which  the 
doctor  illuminatus  enabled  any  one  to  invent  arguments  by  a 
machine  1  Two  tables,  one  of  attributes,  and  the  other  of 
subjects,  worked  about  circularly  in  a  frame,  and  placed  cor- 
relatively  to  one  another  produced  certain  combinations ;  the 
number  of  questions  multiplied  as  they  were  worked !  So  that 
here  was  a  mechanical  invention  by  which  they  might  dispute 
without  end,  and  write  on  without  any  particular  knowledge 
of  their  subject ! 

But  the  painstaking  gentry,  when  heaven  sends  them 
genius  enough,  are  the  most  instructive  sort,  and  they  are 
those  to  whom  we  shall  appeal  while  time  and  truth  can  meet 
together.  A  well-read  writer,  with  good  taste,  is  one  who 
has  the  command  of  the  wit  of  other  men;*  he  searches 
where  knowledge  is  to  be  found ;  and  though  he  may  not 
himself  excel  in  invention,  his  ingenuity  may  compose  one  of 
those  agreeable  books,  the  delicice  of  literature,  that  will  out- 
last the  fadmg  naeteors  of  his  day.  Epicurus  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  from  no  writer  in  his  three  hundred  inspired 
volumes,  while  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny  made 
such  free  use  of  their  libraries ;  and  it  has  happened  that 
Epicurus,  with  his  unsubstantial  nothingness,  has  "  melted 
into  thin  air,"  while  the  solid  treasures  have  buoyed  them- 
selves up  amidst  the  wrecks  of  nations. 

On  this  subject  of  quotation,  literary  politics, — for  the 
commonwealth  has  its  policy  and  its  cabinet-secrets, — are 
more  concerned  than  the  reader  suspects.  Authorities  in 
matters  of  fact  ai'e  often  called  for ;  in  matters  of  opinion, 
indeed,  which  perhaps  are  of  more  importance,  no  one  requires 
any  authority.  But  too  open  and  generous  a  revelation  of 
the  chapter  and  the  page  of  the  original  quoted  has  often 
proved  detrimental  to  the  legitimate  honours  of  the  quoter. 
They  are  unfairly  appropriated  by  the  next  comer ;  the  quoter 
is  never  quoted,  but  the  authority  he  has  afforded  is  produced 
by  his  successor  with  the  air  of  an  original  research.  I  have 
seen  MSS.  thus  confidently  referred  to,  which  could  never 
have  met  the  eye  of  the  writer.  A  leai'ned  historian  declared 
to  me  of  a  contemporary,  that  the  latter  had  appropriated  his 
researches  ;  he  might,  indeed,  and  he  had  a  right  to  refer  to 
the  same  originals ;  but  if  his  predecessor  had  opened  the 
sources  for  him,  gratitude  is  not  a  silent  virtue.     Gilbert 

♦  Southey  says — **  A  quotation  may  be  likened  to  a  text  on  which  a 
sermon  is  preached."  . 
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Stuart  tl:us  lived  on  Robert? ::i:  ai.-I  r.s  Pr:fe5?:r  Dj:r:J'- 
Stewart  oL?eiTcs,  "  hi«  curiositv  has  scl.'.o::i  led  bin;  into  ari\ 
path  where  the  genius  and  industrj-  of  his  prede«?v>sor  cac 
not  previously  cleared  the  way."  It  is  for  this  reason  sonit 
authors,  who  do  not  care  to  trust  to  the  et;uity  and  2  rat  it -id^ 
of  their  successors,  will  not  furnish  the  means  of  s*.  -lantino 
themselves ;  for,  by  not  yielding  up  their  authoriiit-s,  the\ 
themselves  become  one.  Some  authors,  who  are  pitrasod  a1 
seeing  their  names  occur  in  the  margins  of  otiivr  bo-jks  thai 
their  own,  have  practised  this  political  managcmerit ;  such  02 
Alexander  ab  Alexandro.  and  other  comjiilers  c!"  t:;:.t  stariip 
to  whose  labours  of  small  value  we  are  often  oini wl  to  nrier 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  theiusclvc-s  havt?  not  poiiitt<J 
out  their  authorities. 

One  word  more  on  this  long  chapter  of  quotatiox.  Tc 
make  a  happy  one  is  a  thing  not  easily  to  be  done.*  Cardi- 
nal du  Perron  used  to  say,  that  the  happy  application  of  a 
verse  from  Virgil  was  worth  a  talent ;  and  ilayle.  pL-rliaps  toe 
much  prepossessed  in  their  favour,  lias  insinuate.],  that  thort 
is  not  less  invention  in  a  just  aiid  happy  application  of  i 
thought  found  in  a  book,  than  in  being  the  tirst  author  o: 
that  thought.  The  art  of  quotation  requires  more  delicac^ 
in  the  practice  than  those  conceive  who  can  see  nothing  nion 
in  a  quotation  than  an  extract.  AVher.ever  the  mind  of  j 
writer  is  saturatf.Kl  with  the  full  inspiration  of  a  great  author,  i 
quotation  gives  completeness  to  the  whole ;  it  st-als  iiis  feeiinc::^ 
with  undisjjuted  authority.  AVhencvLT  we  v.oidd  i»reparetli< 
mind  by  a  forcible  appeal,  an  opening  quotation  is  a  symphon> 
preluding  on  the  chords  whose  tones  we  are  about  to  liar 
monise.  Perhaps  no  writers  of  our  times  have  discoverec 
more  of  this  delicacv  of  cniotation  than  the  autlior  of  tin 
"Pursuits  of  Literature;"  and  Mr.  Souther,  in  some  of  hi: 
beautiful  periodical  hivestigations,  wliei*e  we  have  oRen  ac 
knowledged  the  solemn  and  striking  effect  of  a  quotation  fron 
our  elder  writers. 

*  Hone  had  this  Cacnity  in  a  kirge  degree,  and  ouo  of  his  Lest  jwlitica 
satires,  the  "Political  Showiuan  at  Home,"  is  entirely  i..ade  out  ot* quota 
tions  from  older  anthors  api>licable  to  the  real  or  faucleJ  cliaracturistioa  0 
the  politicians  he  satirized. 


THE  OKlaiN  OF  DANTE'S  INFEK^O. 

'Seam.y  sis  eentariea  have  eliipsod  since  the  appearnnca  of 
the  great  work  of  Dante,. and  the  "iterary  historians  of  Itafy 
I  are  even  now  disputing  respecting  the  origin  of  this  poem, 
lingular  in  its  nature  and  in  its  eseellence.  In  ascertaining 
a  point  so  long  inquirud  after,  and  so  feeenly  disputed,  it  will 
J  l-ather  increase  our  admiration  than  detract  from  the  genius 
of  this  great  poet;  and  it  will  illustrate  the  usefiil  principle, 
that  every  great  genius  is  iuQuenced  by  the  objecta  and  the 
feelings  which  occupy  his  own  times,  only  differing  from  the 
race  of  his  brothers  by  the  magical  force  of  his  devolopmeuts : 
the  light  he  sends  forth  over  the  world  he  often  catches  from 
the  faint  and  unob8er?ed  spark  which  would  die  away  and 
turn  to  nothing  in  another  hand. 

The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  is  a  visionary  journey 
'  through  the  three  realms  of  the  after-life  existence ;  and 
I  though,  in  the  classical  ardour  of  our  poetical  pilgrim,  he  al- 
f  Jlows  his  conductor  to  be  a  Pagan,  the  scenes  are  those  of 
I'Tnonlrisli  imagination.  The  invention  of  a  visiox  was  the 
B  liBual  vehicle  for  religious  instruction  in  hig  age ;  it  was 
I  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  sleeping  Homer  of  a  monastery, 
f 'told  to  the  comprehension,  and  even  to  t!ie  faith  of  the  pop«- 
f  lace,  whose  minds  were  then  awalte  to  these  awful  themes. 

The  mode  of  writing  visions  has  been  impei-feetly  detected 

iTby  several  modern  inquirers.     Itgot  into  the  Pabliaus  ofthe 

T  Jongleurs,  or  Pravenjal  bards,  before  the  days  of  Dante ;  they 

J.had  these  visions  or  pilgrimages  to  Hell ;  the  adventures  were 

■  no  doubt  solemn  to  them — but  it  seemed  absurd  to  attribute 

L"tte  origin  of  a  sublime  poem  to  such  inferior,  and  to  us  even 

pnudicroiis,  inventioiiB.    Every  one,  therefore,  found  out  some 

other  origin  of  Dante's  Inferno — since  they  were  resolved  to 

have  one — in  other  svorks  more  congenial  to  its  nature;  the 

description  of  a  second  life,  tlie  melancholy  or  the  glorified 

scenes  of  punishment  or  bliss,  with  the  animated  shades  of 

j_4nen  who  were  no  more,  had  been  opened  to  the  Italian  bard 

'  his  favourite  Vii-gil,  and  might  have   been   suggested, 

nccording  to  Wnrton,  by  the  Soniniitm  Scipionis  of  Cicero. 

But  the  entire  work  of  Dante  is  Gothic ;  it  is  a  picture  of 
jiis  times,  of  his  own  ideas,  of  the  people  about  him ;  nothing 
rf  classical  antiquity  resembles  it ;  and  although  the  name  of 
'irgil  is  introdnced  inta  a  Christian  Hades,  it  is  nssui'edly 
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not  tho  Roman,  for  Dante's  Virgil  speaks  and  acts  as  the 
Latin  poet  could  never  have  done.  It  is  one  of  the  absurdi- 
ties of  Dante,  who,  like  our  Shakspeare,  or  like  Gothic  archi- 
tecture itself,  has  many  things  which  "  lead  to  nothing  " 
amidst  their  massive  greatness. 

Had  the  Italian  and  the  French  commentators  who  have 
troubled  themselves  on  this  occasion  known  the  art  which  wc 
have  happily  practised  in  this  country,  of  illustrating  a  great 
national  bard  by  endeavouring  to  recover  the  contemporary 
writings  and  circumstances  which  w^ere  connected  \vith  his 
studies  and  his  times,  they  had  long  ere  this  discovered  the 
real  framework  of  the  Inferno. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  it  had  been  rumoured  that 
Dante  had  borrowed  or  stolen  his  Inferno  from  "  The  Vision 
of  Alberico,"  which  was  written  two  centuries  before  his  time. 
The  literary  antiquary,  Bottari,  had  discovered  a  manuscript  of 
this  Vision  of  Alberico,  and,  in  haste,  made  extracts  of  a 
stai'tling  nature.  They  were  well  adapted  to  inflame  the 
curiosity  of  those  who  are  eager  after  anything  new  about 
something  old ;  it  throws  an  air  of  erudition  over  the  small 
talker,  who  otherwise  would-  care  little  about  the  original  I 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  whole  edifice  of  s^enius 
had  been  threatened  by  the  motion  of  a  remote  earthquake ; 
but  in  these  cases  it  usually  happens  that  those  early  disco- 
verers who  can  judge  of  a  little  part,  are  in  total  blindness 
when  they  would  decide  on  a  whole.  A  poisonous  mildew 
seemed  to  have  settled  on  the  laurels  of  Dante  ;  nor  were  we 
relieved  from  our  constant  inquiries,  till  il  Sigr.  Abbate  Can- 
cellieii  at  Home  published,  in  1814,  this  much  talked-of 
manuscript,  and  has  now  enabled  us  to  see  and  to  decide,  and 
even  to  add  the  present  little  article  as  an  useful  supplement. 

True  it  is  that  Dante  must  have  read  with  equal  attention 
and  delight  this  authentic  vision  of  Alberico  ;  ibr  it  is  given, 
so  we  are  assured  by  the  whole  monastery,  as  it  happened  to 
their  ancient  brother  when  a  boy  ;  many  a  striking,  and 
many  a  positive  resemblance  in  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  has 
been  pointed  out;  and  Mr.  Gary,  in  his  English  version  of 
Dante,  so  English,  that  he  makes  Dante  speak  in  blank  verse 
very  much  like  Dante  in  stanzas,  has  observed,  that  "  The 
reader  will,  in  these  marked  resemblances,  see  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  Dante  Jiad  read  this  singular  tvorky  The 
truth  is,  that  the  "Vision  of  Alberico  "  must  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  singular  work — but,  on  the  contriuy,  as  the  preva- 
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lent  mode  of  composition  in  the  monastic  ages.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  AUberico  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
judging  of  the  age  of  a  manuscript  by  the  writing.  I  shall 
now  preserve  a  vision  which  a  French  antiquary  had  long  ago 
given,  merely  with  the  design  to  show  how  the  monks  abused 
the  simplicity  of  our  Gothic  ancestors,  and  with  an  utter 
want  of  taste  for  such  inventions,  he  deems  the  present  one 
to  be  "  monstrous."  He  has  not  told  us  the  age  in  which  it 
was  written.  This  vision,  however,  exhibits  such  complete 
scenes  of  the  Inferno  of  the  great  poet,  that  the  writer  must 
have  read  Dante,  or  Dante  must  have  read  this  writer.  The 
manuscript,  with  another  of  the  same  kind,  is  in  the  King's 
library  at  Paris,  and  sofne  future  researcher  may  ascertain 
the  age  of  these  Gothic  compositions ;  doubtless  they  will  be 
found  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Alberico,  for  they  are  alike 
stamped  by  the  same  dark  and  awful  imagination,  the  same 
depth  of  feeling,  the  solitary  genius  of  the  monastery  ! 

It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  these 
"Visions"  were  merely  a  vehicle  for  popular  instruction ;  nor 
must  we  depend  on  the  age  of  their  composition  by  the  names 
of  the  supposititious  visionaries  affixed  to  them :  they  were 
the  satires  of  the  times.  The  following  elaborate  views  of 
some  scenes  in  the  Inferno  were  composed  by  an  honest  monk 
who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  bishops,  and  took  this  covert 
means  of  pointing  out  bow  the  neglect  of  their  episcopal 
duties  was  punished  in  the  after-life  ;  he  had  an  equal  quarrel 
with  the  feudal  nobility  for  their  oppressions :  and  he  even 
boldly  ascended  to  the  throne. 

"  The  Vision  of  Charles  the  Bald,  of  the  places  of  punish- 
ment, and  the  happiness  of  the  Just.* 

"  I,  Charles,  by  the  gratuitous  gift  of  God,  king  of  the 
Germans,  Eomaii  patrician,  and  Skewise  emperor  of  the 
Franks ; 

"  On  the  holy  night  of  Sunday,  having  performed  the 
divine  offices  of  matins,  returning  to  my  bed  to  sleep,  a  voice 
most  terrible  came  to  my  ear ;  *  Charles !  thy  spirit  shall  now 
issue  from  thy  body ;  thou  shalt  go  and  behold  the  judgments 
of  God ;  they  shall  serve  thee  only  as  presages,  and  thy  spirit 
shall  again  return  shortly  afterwards.'  Instantly  was  my 
spirit  rapt,  and  he  who  bore  me  away  was  a  being  of  the  . 
most  splendid  whiteness.     He  put  into  my  hand  a  ball  of 

♦  In  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  inter  lat.  No.  2447,  p.  134. 
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thread,  which  shed  a  hlaze  of  light,  such  as  the  comet  darta 
when  it  is  apparent.  He  divided  it,  and  gaid  to  me,  *  Take 
thou  this  thread,  and  bind  it  strongly  on  the  thumh  of  tliy 
right  hand,  and  by  this  I  will  lead  thee  through  the  infernal 
labyrinth  of  punishments.' 

"  'J'hen  going  before  me  with  velocity,  but  always  unwind- 
ing this  luminous  thread,  he  conducted  me  into  deep  valleys 
filkd  with  lires,  and  wells  inflamed,  blazing  with  all  sorts  oi 
unctuous  matter.  There  I  observed  the  prciatjs  who  had 
served  my  father  and  my  ancestors.  Although  I  trerablod, 
I  still,  however,  inquired  of  them  to  learn  the  cause  of  their 

j  torments.     They  answered,  *  We  are  the   bishops  of  your 

father  and  your  ancestors ;  instead  of  uniting  them  and  theii 

!  people  in  peace  and  concord,  we  sowed  among  them  discord, 

and  were  the  kindlers  of  evil :  for  this  are  we  burninc:  in  these 
Tartarean  punishments ;  we,  and  other  men-slayers  and  de- 
vourers  of  rapine.  Here  also  shall  come  your  bishops,  and 
that  crowd  of  satellites  who  surround  you,  and  who  imitate 

I  the  evil  we  have  done.' 

"  And  while  I  listened  to  them  tremblingly,  I  beheld  the 
blackest  demons  Hying  with  hooks  of  burning  iron,  whc 
would  have  caught  the  ball  of  thread  which  I  held  in  uiy 
hand,  and  have  drawn  it  towards  them,  but  it  darted  such  a 
reverberating  light,  that  they  could  not  lay  hold  of  the  thread 
These  demons,  when  at  my  back,  hustled  to  precipitate  mc 
into  those  sulphureous  pits ;  but  my  conductor,  who  carried 
the  ball,  wound  about  my  shoulder  a  double  thread,  drawing 
mc  to  him  with  such  force,  that  we  ascended  high  mountains 
of  flame,  from  whence  issued  lakes  and  burning  streams,  melt- 
ing all  kinds  of  metals.  There  I  found  the  souls  of  lords 
who  had  served  my  father  and  my  brothers ;  some  plunged 
in  up  to  the  hair  of  their  heads,  others  to  their  chins,  others 
with  half  their  bodies  immersed.  These  yelling,  cried  to  me, 
*  It  is  for  inflaming  discontents  with  your  fatlier,  and  youi 
brothers,  and  3'ourself,  to  make  war  and  spread  murder  and 
rapine,  eager  for  earthly  spoils,  that  we  now  suffer  these  tor- 
ments in  these  rivers  of  boiling  metal.'  While  I  was  timidlj 
bending  over  their  suflering,  I  heard  at  my  back  the  clamourc 
of  voices,  potent es  patenter  tormenta  patiuntur !  *  The  'power- 
ful suffer  torments  powerfully;'  and  I  looked  up,  and  beheld  on 
the  shores  boiling  streams  and  ardent  furnaces,  blazing  with 
pitch  and  sulphur,  full  of  great  dragons,  large  scorpions,  and 
serpents  of  a  strange  species ;  where  also  I  saw  some  of  mj 
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ancestors,  princes,  and  my  lirotherB  also,  who  said  to  me, 
'  Alas,  Cliarles !  behold  our  heavy  punishment  for  evil,  and 
for  proud  malignnnt  connsels,  which,  in  our  renlnia  and 
iu  thine,  we  yielded  to  from  the  Inat  of  dominion.'  M  I 
TCM  ijrioving  with  their  groans,  dingons  hurried  on,  who 
sought  to  devQur  me  with  throats  open,  belching  flame  and 
sulphur.  But  my  leader  trebled  tho  thread  ovtr  me,  at 
whose  resplendent  light  these  were  overcome.  Leading  me 
then  eecurely,  we  descended  into  a  gi-eat  vallej',  which  on  one 
side  was  dark,  except  where  lighted  hy  ardent  furnam's,  while 
the  amenity  of  the  other  was  ao  pleasant  aud  splendid,  that 
I  cannot  deacribe  it.  I  turned,  however,  to  the  obseuro  and 
flaming  side ;  I  beheld  some  kings  of  my  race  14,-°"'^^  '"^ 
great  and  strange  puniBhraents,  and  I  thought  how  in  an 
instant  the  huge  black  giants  who  in  turmoil  were  working 
to  set  this  whole  valluy  into  flames,  would  have  hurled  me 
into  these  gulfs ;  I  still  trembled,  when  the  luminous  thread 

t  cheered  my  eyes,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  a  light 
for  a  little  while  whitened,  gradually  breaking:  I  observed 
:tivo  fountains;  one,  whose  waters  had  extreme  heat,  the 
TOther  more  temperate  and  dear;  and  two  large  vessels  tilled 
^th  these  waters.  The  limiinous  thread  rested  on  one  of 
(the  fervid  waters,  wheru  I  saw  my  father  Louis  covered  to 
ijbis  thighs,  and  tliough  labouring  in  the  anguish  of  bodily 
pain,  he  spoke  .to  me.  '  My  son  Charles,  fear  nothing  I  I 
'  know  that  thy  spirit  shall  return  unto  thy  body ;  and  God 
has  permitted  thee  to  come  here  that  thou  mayest  witness, 
because  of  tho  sins  I  have  committed,  the  punishments  I 

» endure.  One  day  I  am  placed  in  the  boiling  hath  of  this 
large  vessel,  and  on  another  changed  into  that  of  more  tem- 
pered waters :  this  I  oive  to  the  prayers  of  Saint  Peter,  Saint 
Denis,  Saint  Eemy,  who  are  the  patrons  of  our  i-oyal  house ; 
hut  if  by  prayers  and  masses,  ott'erings  aud  alms,  psalmody 
and  vigils,  my  faithful  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  even  all  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  assist  me,  it  will  not  be  long  before  I 
am  delivered  li-om  these  boiling  waters.  Look  on  yom' 
left !'  I  looked  and  beheld  two  tuns  of  boiling  watere. 
•These  are  prepared  for  thee,'  he  said,  'if  thou  wilt  not  be 
thy  own  corrector,  and  do  penance  for  thy  crimes  !'  Then  I 
began  to  sink  with  horror;  but  my  guide  perceiving  the  panic 
Lflf  my  spiiit,  said  to  me,  '  Follow  me  to  the  right  of  the 
galley,  bright  in  the  glorious  hght  of  Paradise.'  I  had  not 
gpg  .proceeded,  when,  amidst  tho  most  illusti'ious  kings,  I 
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had  worse  tales  told  them."     The  latter  part  is  as  philoso- 
phical as  the  former  is  the  reverse. 

In  these  extraordinary  productions  of  a  Gothic  age  we  may 
assuredly  discover  Dante;  hut  what  are  they  more  than  the 
framework  of  his  unimitated  picture !  It  is  only  this  me- 
chanical pjv't  of  his  sublime  conceptions  that  we  can  pretend 
to  have  discovered;  other  poets  might  have  adopted  these 
"  Visions ;"  but  we  should  have  had  no  "  Divina  Commedia." 
Mr.  Gary  has  finely  observed  of  these  pretended  origins  of 
Dante's  genius,  although  Mr.  Gary  knew  only  the  Vision  of 
Alberico,  "  It  is  the  scale  of  magnificence  on  which  this  con- 
ception was  framed,  and  the  wonderful  development  of  it  in 
all  its  parts,  that  may  justly  entitle  our  poet  to  rank  among 
the  few  minds  to  whom  the  power  of  a  great  creative  faculty 
can  be  ascribed."  Milton  might  originally  have  sought  the 
seminal  hint  of  his  great  work  from  a  sort  of  Italian  mystery. 
In  the  words  of  Dante  himself, 

Foca  fayilla  gran  fiamma  seconda. 

II  Paradiso,  Can.  i. 


From  a  small  spark 


Great  flame  hath  risen. 

Cart. 

After  all,  Dante  has  said  in  a  letter,  "  I  found  the  okiginal 
of  MY  HELL  in  TUB  WORLD  which  wc  inhabit ;"  and  he 
said  a  greater  truth  than  some  literary  antiquaries  can  always 
comprehend  I* 

*  In  the  recent  etVition  of  Dante,  by  Romania,  in  four  volumes,  qnarto, 
the  last  preserves  the  **  Vision  of  Alberico,**  and  a  strange  corresi)ouiience 
on  its  publication  ;  the  resemblances  in  numerous  passages  are  pointed  out. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  good  Catholic  Abbate  Canccllierif  at  first 
mainLaiued  the  authenticity  of  the  Vision^  by  alleging  that  similar  revela- 
tions have  not  been  unusual ! — the  Cavaliere  Ghtrardi  Rossi  attacked  the 
•whole  as  the  crude  legend  of  a  boy  who  was  only  made  the  instrument  of 
the  monks,  and  was  either  a  liar  or  a  paiTot !  We  may  express  our 
astonishment  that,  at  the  present  day,  a  subject  of  mere  literary  inquiry 
should  have  been  involved  with  **  the  faith  of  the  Iloman  church."  Can- 
cellieri  becom<*s  at  length  submissive  to  the  lively  attacks  of  Rossi ;  and 
the  editor  gravely  adds  his  **  conclusion,"  which  had  nearly  concluded 
nothing  !  He  discovers  pictures,  sculptures,  and  a  mystery  acted,  as  well 
as  Visions  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  from  which  he  imagines 
the  Inferno,  the  Purgatorio,  and  the  Paradiso  owe  their  first  conception. 
The  originality  of  Dante,  however,  is  maintained  on  a  right  principle  ;  tliat 
the  poet  only  employed  the  ideas  and  the  materials  which  hs  found  in  his 
own  country  and  his  own  times. 
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B  nations 

n  etnmcnt  wntei  has  epecnlated  on  the  defeat  of  Charles 
!  becond  at  Worcester  as  "one  of  those  events  wliich 
itnkingly  exemphfy  how  much  better  events  are  dia- 
BeJ  of  bj  ProTidunLp  than  they  would  be  if  the  direction 
ire  loft  to  the  choice  even  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  men." 
6  proccLds  to  show   that  a  royal  victory  must  have  been 

(KJccedeil  fcj  othei  SLveie  strugglea,  and  by  different  parties. 

i  ci\il  war  would  have  contained  within  itself  another  civil 
wai  One  of  the  blcssmtto  of  his  defeat  at  "Worecster  was, 
tlut  it  left  the  com mfinw  tilth's  men  masters  of  the  three 
kingdoms  %nd  afiordi-d  them  "full  leisure  to  complete  and 
perfect  thi,ir  o  vn  atructuie  of  government.  The  experiment 
^  (s  fairlj  tried  there  w  \s  nothing  fi'om  without  to  disturb 
the  juoctss  it  went  on  duly  from  chan^  to  change."  The 
lIobb  of  this  history  is  well  known.  Had  tho  royalists  oh- 
timed  the  victory  Jt  Worcester,  the  commonwealth  party 
migl  t  hivo  obstinately  perai«tod,  ihat  had  their  republic  not 
be  u  overthrown  tjieir  free  and  liberal  government"  would 
have  diffused  ita  univeisal  happiness  through  tho  three  king- 
doms. Thia  idea  ia  mgemoua,  and  might  have  been  pursued 
in  my  proposed  "  History  of  Events  which  have  not  hap- 
pened," under  the  title  of  "  The  Battle  of  Worcester  won  by 
Charles  the  Srjcond."  The  chapter,  however,  would  have  had 
a  brighter  close,  if  the  sovereign  and  the  royalists  had  pi'oved 
themselves  better  men  than  the  knaves  and  fanatics  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  ia  not  for  us  to  aerutinise  into  "  the 
ways"  of  Providence;  but  if  Providence  conducted  Charles 
the  Second  to  the  throne,  it  appears  to  have  deserted  him 
when  there. 

Historians,  for  a  particular  purpose,  have  sometimes  amused 
themselves  with  a  detail  of  an  event  which  did  not  happen. 
A  history  of  this  kind  we  find  in  the  ninth  book  of  Livy  ; 
and  it  forma  a  digression,  where,  with  his  delightful  copious- 
ness, he  rcasoua  on  the  probable  consequences  which  would 
have  en^aed  had  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Italy.  Some 
Greek  writers,  to  raise  the  Parthiana  to  an  equality  with  the 
ItomaiiE,  had  insinuated  that  the  great  name  of  this  military 
monarch,  who  is  said  never  to  have  lost  a  battle,  would  have 
intimidated  the  Romans,  and  would  have  checked  their  pas- 
sion for  universal  dominion.  The  patriotic  Livy,  disdaining 
that  the  glory  of  his  nation,  which  had  never  ceased  from 
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trar  for  neturly  eight  htmdrcd  yeara,  bIiouIiI  be  put  in  coiniM, 
tition  with  the  career   of  a  young  conqueror,  which  hm 
scarcely  lasted  ten,  entera  into  a  parallel  of  "  oiiiti  with  mii 
genCm  with  genei^,  and  victory  ii'ith  victory,"     In  the  ftt 
Bliarm  of  his  imagination  he  brings  Alexander  down  jun 
Italy,  he  invests  him  with  all  his  virtues,  und  "  dusks  tbt 
lustre"  with  all  his  defects.     He  arraiigea  the  Macedou' 
ai'ray,  while  lie  esultingly  shows  five  Uuinan  armiea  at  i 
moment  pursuing  their  conquests ;  and  tie  cautiously  coiu 
tlie  numerous  allies  who  would  have  combined  their  foroi... 
he  even  descends  to  compar<>  the  weapons  and  the  modes  d 
warfare  of  the  Macedonians   with  those  of  the    KomaoL 
Livy,  as  if  he  hiid  caught  a  momentary  jiauic  at  the  Hi/m 
Buocesfl  which  had  probably  attended  Alexander  in  his  dusce 
into  Italy,  brings  I'arward  the  great  commanders  he  vion 
have  had  to  encounter ;  be  compares  Alexander  with  ea 
and  at  length  terminates  his  fears,  and  claims  his  triumph, . 
discovering  that  the  Macedonians  had  but  one  Alexanttt 
while  tho  Eomans  had  seYcral.     This  beautiful  digression  J  ^ 
Livy  is  a  model  for  the  narrative  of  au  event  which  nev^ 


The  Saracens  from  Asia  had  spread  into  A&ica,  and  t 
length  possessed  themselves  of  Spain,     Eude,  a  diacontentq. 
Duke  of  Guienne  in  France,  bad  been  vanquished  by  Charlil 
Martel,  who  derived  that  humble  but  glorious  surname  fro 
the  event  we  are  now  to  record.     Charles  had  left  Eudetf 
enjoyment  of  his  dukedom,  provided  that  he  held  it  as  t 
from  the  crown;  but  blind  with  ambition  and  avarice,  1 
adopted  a  seheme  which  threw  Christianity  itself,  as  well  t 
Europe,  into  a  crisis  of  peril  whicl\  has  never  since  ocoarr 
By  marrying  a  daughter  with  a  Mahomet-an  emir,  he  rasL 
began  an  intercourse  with  the  Tshmaelitos,  one  of  whose  £_ 
vourite  projects  was  to  plant  a  formidable  colony  of  th^ 
fMth  in  France.     An  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  < 
batants,  as  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  afBrm,  were  seen 
Bcending  into  Guienne,  possessing  themselves  in  one  day  c 
his  domains;  and  Eude  eooq  discovered  what  sort  of  work^ 
men  he  had  called,  to  do  that  of  which  he  himself  was  bq4 
incapable.     Charles,  with  equal  courage  and  prudence,  beheld  J 
this  heavy  tempest  bursting  over  his  whole  country  ;  and  t^  I 
remove  the  first  cause  of  this  national  evil,  lie  reconciled  tlw  \ 
discontented  Eude,  and  detached  the  duke  from  his  fatal  allirt'l 
ante.     But  the  Santcens  were  fast  advancing  through  Too-  f 
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ind  bad  reached  Tours  by  tho  river  Loire  :  Abderam, 
i  chief  of  the  Saraoens,  anticipated  a  triumph  in  tha  mul- 
titude of  his  infaqjry,  his  cavahy,  and  his  camels,  exhibiting 
a,  mihtary  warfare  unknown  in  France;  he  spread  out  his 
mighty  army  to  a\jrrouud  the  French,  and  to  taltc  them,  as  it 
were    in  a  net.    The  appearance  terrified,   and  the   mag- 
nificence   astonished.      Charles,   collecting  hie  far  inferior 
forces,  assured  them  that  they  had  no  other  Tvanoe  than  the 
spot  they  qovered.     He  had  oi-dered  that  the  city  of  Tours 
should  be  closed  on  every  Frenchman,  unless  he  entered  it 
victorious  J  and  he  took  care  that  every  fugitive  should  be 
treated  as  an  enemy  by  bodies  of  ^ens  d'annes,  whom  he 
placed  to  watch  at  the  wings  Of  his  army.     The  combat  was 
furious.     The  astonished  Mahometan  uehcld  his  battalions 
defeated  as  he  urged  them  on  singly  to  the  French,  who  on 
that  day  had  resolved  to  offer  their  hvea  as  an  immolation  to 
their  mother-country.     Eade  on  that  day,  ardent  to  clear 
himself  from  the  odium  which  he  had  incurred,  with  despe- 
■  -rate  valour,  taking^a  wide  compass,  attacked  his  new  alhes  in 
l^he  rear.     The  camp  of  the  Mahometan  was  forced :    the 
j^Blirieks  of  his  women  and  children  reached  him  from  amidat 
massacre  J    terrified   he   saw   his   multitude    shaken. 
BiCharlea,  who  beheld  the  light  breaking  through  this  dark 
Pjcloud  of  men,  exclaimed  to  his   countrymen,  "  My  friends, 
fjod  has  raised  his  banner,  and  the  unbelievers  perish  !"    The 
Ipass  of  the  SaracenSj  though  broken,  could  not  fly ;  their  . 
Jbivn  multitude  pressed  themselves  together,  and  the  Christian 
f! jword  mowed  down  tha  Mahometans.     Abderam  was  found 
t^flead  in  a  vast  heap,  unwoundcd,  stifled  by  his  own  mul- 
Ptitude.     Historians  record  that  three  hundred  and  siity 
r^thousand  Saracens  perished  on  lajoumie  de  Tours;  but  their 
(.Tenrs  and  their  joy  probably  magnified  their  enemies.     Thus 
Charles  saved  his  own  country,  and,  at  that  moment,  idl  the 
rest  of  Europe,  from  this  deluge  of  people,  which  had  poured 
do^Tn  from  Asia  and  Africa.     Every  Christian  people  returned 
a  solemn  thanksgiving,  and  saluted  their  deliverer  as  "  tho 
Hammer"   of   France.     But   the  Saracens  were   not  con- 
quered J  Charles  did  not  even  venture  on  their  pursuit  j  and  a 
second  invasion  proved  almost  as  terriiying;  army  stiil  poured 
down  on  army,  and  it  was  long,  and  after  many  dubious  i-e- 
sults,  that  tho  Saracens  wore  rooted  out  of  France.     Such  is 
the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  events  which  h.is 
passed;  but  that  of  an  event  which  did  not  happen,  would 
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be  the  result  of  this  famous  conflict,  liad  the  Mahometan 
power  triumphed !  The  Mahometan  dominion  bad  pre- 
dominated through  Europe !  The  imagination  is  startled 
when  it  discovers  how  much  depended  on  this  invasion,  at  a 
time  when  there  existed  no  poHtical  slate  in  Europe,  no  ba- 
lance of  power  in  one  common  tie  of  confederation !  A 
single  battle,  and  a  single  treason,  had  before  made  the  Ma- 
hometans sovereigns  of  Spain.  We  see  that  the  same  events 
had  nearly  been  repeated  in  France :  and  had  the  Crescent 
towered  above  the  Cross,  as  every  appearance  promised  to  the 
Saracenic  hosts,  tlie  least  of  our  evils?  had  now  been,  that  we 
should  have  worn  turbans,  combed  our  beards  instead  of 
shaving  them,  have  beheld  a  more  magnificent  architecture 
than  the  Grecian,  while  the  public  mind  iiad  been  bounded  by 
the  arts  and  literature  of  the  Moorish  university  of  Cor- 
dova ! 

One  of  the  great  revolutions  of  Modern  Europe  perhaps 
had  not  occurred,  had  the  personal  feelings  of  Luther  been 
respected,  and  had  his  personal  interest  been  consulted. 
Guicciardini,  wliose  veracity  we  cannot  suspect,  has  preserved 
a  fact  which  proves  how  very  nearly  some  important  events 
which  have  taken  place,  might  not  have  happened !  I  tnm- 
scribe  the  passage  from  his  thirteenth  book:  "Casar  (the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth),  after  he  had  given  an  hearing  in 
the  Diet  of  Worms  to  Martin  Luther,  and  caused  his  opinions 
to  be  examined  b}'  a  number  of  divines,  who  reported  that 
his  doctrine  was  erroneous  and  pernicious  to  the  Christian 
religion,  had,  to  gratify  the  pontiti,  put  him  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  which  so  terrified  M^i^in,  that,  if  the  injurious 
and  threatening  words  which  were  given  him  by  Cardinal  San 
Sisto,  the  apostolical  legate,  had  not  thrown  him  into  the 
utmost  despair,  it  is  believed  it  would  have  been  eas}-,  by 
giving  him  some  preferment,  or  providing  for  him  some 
honourable  way  of  living,  to  make  him  renounce  his  errorc.'* 
By  this  we  may  infer  that  one  of  the  true  authors  of  the 
reformation  was  this  very  apostolical  legate ;  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  terrifying  Luther ;  but  they  were  not  satisfied  till 
they  had  insulted  him ;  and  with  such  a  temper  as  Luther's, 
the  sense  of  personal  insult  would  remove  even  that  of  terror; 
it  would  unquestionably  survive  it.*     A  similar  proceeding 

*  Michelet,  in  his  '^  Life  of  Luther,"  says  the  Spanish  soldiers  mocked 
and  loaded  him  with  insults,  on  the  evening  of  his  last  eicamination  before 
the  Diet  at  Worms,  on  his  leaving  the  town-hall  to  return  to  his  hostelry : 
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with  Franklin,  from  our  miniaters,  ib 'said  to  have  produced  tho 
same  ejl'ect  with  that  political  Bage.  "What  Guicciardini  lias  told 
of  Luther  preKcrves  the  sentiment  of  the  times.  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  so  fully  persuaded  that  he  could  have  put  down  tha 
Kcforraation,  had  he  rid  himself  at  onee  of  the  chief,  that 
havinfT  granted  Luther  a  safeguard  to  appear  at  the  Council 
of  Wnrms,  in  hia  last  moments  he  repented,  as  of  a  sin,  that 
having  had  Lutlier  in  his  hands  he  suffered  him  to  escape ;  for 
to  have  violated  his  faith  with  a  heretic  he  held  to  be  no  crime, 
lu  the  history  of  religion,  human  instruments  have  been 
permitted  to  be  the  great  movers  of  its  chief  revolutions ; 
and  the  most  important  events  coneeniing  national  reli^ons 
appear  t-o  bave  depended  on  tho  passions  of  individuals,  and 
tnu  circumstances  of  the  time.  Impure  means  have  olten 
productd  the  most  glorious  results ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  amoni?  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

A  similar  transactaon  occurred  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The 
motives  and  conduct  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  alhance 
of  the  Christian  faith  with  hia  government,  are  far  more  ob- 
vious than  any  one  of  those  (jualities  with  which  tho  pane- 
gyric of  Eusebius  so  vainly  cloaks  over  the  crimes  and 
unchristian  life  of  this  polytheistical  Christian.  In  adopting 
a  new  faith  as  a  coup-d'itat,  and  by  investing  the  church  with 
temporal  power,  at  which  Dante  BO  indignantly  eaclaims,  he 
fouuded  the  religion  of  Jesua,  hut  corrupted  its  guardians. 
^he  same  occurrence  took  place  in  France  iilider  Cloris.  The 
ihulous  religion  of  Paganism  ivas  fast  on  its  dechne ;  Clovia 
"  'Vd  to  unite  the  four  difierent  principalities  which 
divided  Gaul  into  one  empire.  In  the  midst  of  an  important 
battle,  as  fortune  hung  doubtful  betiveea  the  parties,  the 
pagan  monarch  involted  the  God  of  his  fair  Cliristian  queen, 
and  obtained  the  victory !  St.  Rcmi  found  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  Clovis,  after  the  fortunate  event,  to  adopt  tho 
Christian  creed.  Political  reasons  for  some  time  suspended 
the  king's  open  conversion.  At  length  the  Franks  followed 
their  sovereign  to  the  baptismal  fonts.  According  to  Pasquier, 
Jfuude,  and  other  political  writers,  these  recorded  miracles," 

i;eiued  to  employ  argumeDta  sfter  this,  sad  when  next  day  the  nrch- 
lahopof  Trcres  wished  to  leaea  Ihem,  ha  replieil  in  the  Ungnsge  of  Si^p- 
"  If  tJiis  work  be  of  men,  it  will  came  to  nangiit,  but  if  it  be  of  QoJ, 
Dt  overthrow  it." 
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Eke  these  of  Coostantine.  were  but  inTeiiti-r..-  to  authorise 
the  change  of  religion.  '  CloTis  iLsed  the  ne^  creed  as  a  lerer 
bv  whose  machmerv  he  woald  be  eniblei  to  crush  the  petty 
pfrinct-s  his  neighbours :  ani  like  Conitantine,  Clovis,  sullied 
bj  crimes  of  as  dark  a  dve,  obtained  the  title  of  '*  The  Great." 
Had  not  the  moi^  capricioos  ** Defender  of  the  Faith"  been 
inflaenced  by  the  most  violent  of  pasjioES,  the  Reformation, 
so  feebly  and  so  imperfectly  begun  and  continued,  had  possibly 
never  freed  England  from  the  papal  thraldom ; 

For  Gospel  light  fim  beamed  from  BoUen's  eves. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  when  the  fall  of  Anne 
Bullen  was  decided  on,  Rome  eagerly  prepared  a  reunion  with 
the  papacy,  on  terms  too  flattering  for  Henry  to  have  re- 
sisted. It  was  only  prevented  tafcing  plac3  by  an  incident 
that  no  human  foresight  coidd  have  predicted.  The  day 
8uccee<ling  the  decapitation  of  Anne  Bullen  witnessed  the 
nuptials  of  Henry  with  the  protestant  Jane  Seymour.  This 
changed  the  whole  policy.  The  despatch  from  Rome  came  a 
day  too  late !  From  such  a  near  disaster  the  English  Reforma- 
tion escaped !  The  catholic  Ward,  in  liis  singular  Hudibrastic 
poem  of  "  England's  Reformation,"  in  some  odd  rhymes,  has 
characterised  it  by  a  naivete,  which  we  are  much  too  delicate 
to  repeat.  The  catholic  writers  censure  Philip  for  recalling 
the  Duke  of  Alva  from  the  Netherlands.  According  to  these 
humane  politiciaiJfe,  the  unsparing  sword,  and  the  penal  fires 
of  this  resolute  captain,  had  certainly  accomplished  the  fate 
of  the  heretics ;  for  angry  lions,  however  numerous,  would 
find  their  numerical  force  diminished  by  gibbets  and  pit-holes. 
We  have  lately  been  informed  by  a  curious  writer,  that  protes- 
tantism once  existed  in  Spain,  and  was  actually  extirpated  at 
the  moment  by  the  crushing  arm  of  the  Inquisition.*  Accord- 
ing to  these  catholic  politicians,  a  great  event  in  catholic  his- 
tory did  not  occur — the  spirit  of  Catholicism,  predominant  in 

tlio  kings  of  France  ;  and  the  oriflamme,  or  standard  with  golden  flames^ 
long  8usi)ended  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Denis,  which  the  French  kings  only 
raised  over  the  tomb  when  their  crown  was  in  imminent  peril.  No  future 
king  of  France  can  be  anointed  with  the  sainte  ampoidef  or  oil  brought 
dov.ri  to  earth  by  a  Avhite  dove  ;  in  1794  it  was  broken  by  some  profane 
hand,  and  antiquaries  have  since  agreed  that  it  was  only  an  ancient 
lachrymatory  ! 

*  This  fact  was  probably  quite  unknown  to  us,  till  it  was  given  in  the 
"Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xxix.  However,  the  same  event  was  going  on 
in  Italy. 
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a  land  of  protestants — from  the  Spanish  monarch  failing  to 
support  Alva  in  finishing  what  he  had  begun  !  Had  the 
armada  of  Spain  safely  landed  with  the  benedictions  of  E,ome, 
in  England,  at  a  moment  when  our  own  fleet  was  short  of 
gunpowder,  and  at  a  time  when  the  English  catholics  formed 
a  powerful  party  in  the  nation,  we  might  now  be  going  to 
mass.    . 

After  his  immense  conquests,  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  not 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  his  genius  obtained  a 
glorious  victory,  unquestionably  a  wonderful  change  had  ope- 
rated on  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  the  protestant  cause  had 
balanced,  if  not  preponderated  over,  the  catholic  interest; 
and  Austria,  which  appeared  a  sort  of  universal  monarchy,  had 
seen  her  eagle's  wings  clipped.  But  "the  Antichrist,"  as 
Gustavus  was  called  by  the  priests  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the 
saviour  of  protestantism,  as  he  is  called  by  England  and 
Sweden,  whose  death  occasioned  so  many  bonfires  among  the 
catholics,  that  the  Spanish  court  interfered  lest  fuel  should 
become  too  scarce  at  the  approaching  winter — Gustavus  fell 
— the  fit  hero  for  one  of  those  great  events  which  have  never 
happened ! 

On  the  first  publication  of  the  "  Icon  Basilike,"  of  Charles 
the  First,  the  instantaneous  effect  produced  on  the  nation  was 
such,  fifty  editions,  it  is  said,  appearing  in  one  year,  that  Mr. 
Malcolm  Laing  observes,  that  "  had  this  book,"  a  sacred 
volume  to  those  who  considered  that  sovereign  as  a  martyr, 
"  appeared  a  week  sooner*,  it  might  have  preserved  the  king," 
and  possibly  have  produced  a  reaction  of  popular  feeling! 
The  chivalrous  Dundee  made  an  offer  to  James  the  Second, 
which,  had  it  been  acted  on,  Mr.  Laing  acknowledges,  might 
have  produced  another  change !  What  then  had  become  of 
our  "glorious  Revolution,"  which  from  its  earliest  step, 
throughout  the  reign  of  William,  was  still  vacillating  amidst 
the  unstable  opinions  and  contending  interests  of  so  many  of 
its  first  movers  ? 

The  great  political  error  of  Cromwell  is  acknowledged  by 
all  parties  to  have  been  the  adoption  of  the  French  interest 
in  preference  to  the  Spanish ;  a  strict  alliance  with  Spain  had 
preserved  the  balance  of  Europe,  enriched  the  commercial 
industry  of  England,  and,  above  all,  had  checked  the  over- 
growing power  of  the  French  government.  Before  Cromwell 
had  contributed  to  the  predominance  of  the  French  power, 
the  French  Huguenots  were  of  consequence  enough  to  secure 
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an  indulgent  trt»traent.     Tlic  parliament,  bb  Elizabeth  her 
self  lind  formiTly  done,  conslderiKi  so  powerful  si  party  ii^^ 
France  as  nEeful  allies;  and  an^iuus  to  «xt«nd  tlie  piinciplei 
of  the  Ecformation,  and  to  further  the  BitppresBion  of  popevyi 
the  parliament  had  once  listened  to,  and  h^  even  foauacuc' 
a  tnaty  with,  deputies  from  Bordeaux,  the  purport  of  wbi 
was  the  nssistEtnce  of  the  French  Huguenots  in  their  sc* 
of  forming  themselves  into  a  republic,  or  independent  s 
but  Cromwell,  on  his  usurpation,  not  only  overthrew  tbfl 
design,  but  is  believed  to  have  betmyed  it  to  Mazarin.  What 
B  ehunge  in  the  a^irs  of  Europe. had  Cromwell  adopted  the 
Spanish  interest,   and  assisted  the   French   Hus;uenots   ia 
becoming  an  independent  state !     The  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  and  the  increase  of  the  French  dominion,  which 
so  long  afterwards  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  were  the 
connefjujnce  of  this  fatal  error  of  Cromwell's.     The  ind^ 
pendent  state  of  the  French  Huguenots,  and  the  ruductioib' 
of    ambitious    France,   perliaps  (to   a    secondary  European 
jjowtT,  had  saved  Europe  from  the  scourge  of  the  French 
revolution ! 

TIic  elegant  pen  of  Mr.  Eoscoe  has  lately  aCbrdoii  mo 
another  curious  sketcli  of  a.  hiiiori/  of  events  wMeh  haoo  ji 
happened. 

M.  de  Sismondi  imagines,  against  the  opinion  of  every  bi^ 
torimi,  that  the  death  of  Loi-eiizo  de'  Medici  was  a  matter  o 
indiifcrence  to  the  prosperity  of  Italy ;  as  "  he  could  not  bar 
prevented  tlie  dil&ront  prqeeta  which  bad  been  matured  ii 
the  French  cabinet  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy} 
and  therefore  he  concludes  that  all  historians  are  mistoi 
who  bestow  on  LoreoKO  the  honour  of  having  preserved  t,.. 
peace  of  Italy,  because  the  gi-eat  invasion  that  overthrew  it 
did  not  take  place  till  two  years  after  his  death."  Mr.  Hoscoa 
has  philosophically  vindicated  the  honour  which  his  hero  has 
justly  received,  by  employing  the  principle  which  in  this 
article  has  been  developed.  "  Though  Lorenzo  do,'  Medim 
could  not  perhaps  have  prevented  the  important  events  that) 
took  place  in  other  nations  of  Europe,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  life  or  death  of  Lorenzo  was  equally  indifferent  to 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  or  that  circumstances  wouhl  have  been 
the  Bame  in  case  he  had  lived,  as  in  the  event  of  his  death.'' 
Mr.  Koscoe  then  proceeds  to  show  how  Lorenzo's  "prudent 
measures  and  proper  representations  might  probably  have 
prevented  the  French  ejpedition,  which  Charles  the  Eighth 


•flraa  frequently  on  the  point  of  abandoning.  Lorenzo  would 
[not  eertainlj  have  taken  the  precipitate  measures  of  his  sou 
Picro,  in  surrendering  the  Florentine  fortresses.  His  family 
would  j'.ot  in  consequence  have  been  expelled  the  city ;  a 
powerful  mind  might  have  influenced  the  discordant  politics 
of  the  Italian  princes  in  one  common  defence ;  a  slight  oppo- 
sition to  the  i'ugitive  army  of  France,  at  the  pass  of  Furo, 
might  have  given  the  French  sovereigns  a  wholesome  leason, 
and  prevented  those  bloody  contests  that  were  soon  afterwards 
renewed  in  Italy.  As  a  g'mgle  rmHone  tU  chess  varies  the 
whole  gmne,  so  the  death  of  an  individual  of  such  importance 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe  as  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  not  fail 
of  producing  such  a  cbange  in  its  political  relations  as  must 
have  vaiied  them  in  an  incalculable  degree."  Pii^otti  nlso 
describes  the  state  of  Italy  at  this  time.  Had  Lorenzo  lived 
to  have  seen  his  son  elevated  to  the  papacy,  this  historian, 
adopting  our  present  principle,  e.^claims,  "  A  happy  era  for 
Italy  and  Tuscany  iiab  THK?f  occunnED !  On  this  head  wo 
can,  indeed,  be  only  allowed  to  conjecture;  but  the  fancy, 
guided  by  I'eason,  may  expatiate  at  will  in  this  imatjinarij 
state,  and  contemplate  Italy  re-united  by  a  stronger  bond, 
fiourishinp  under  its  own  institutions  and  arts,  and  delivered 
from  all  those  lamented  struggles  which  occurred  within  so 
short  a  period  of  time." 

Whitaker,  in  his  "  Vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots," 

IioB  &  speculation  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  article.  When 
^ch  dependence  wns  made  upon  Elizabeth's  dyinff  without 
Msue,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  her  son  purposely 
tesidtng  in  London,  with  two  good  and  able  horses  continually 
feady  to  give  the  earliest  int^ligence  of  the  sick  EliKaheth'a 
death  to  tlie  imprisoned  Mar}'.  On  this  the  historian  observes, 
"  And  had  this  not  improbable  eeeni  netualli/  takeit  place, 
what  a  different  complexion  mould  our  hU/ory  have  assumed 
from  what  it  wem-a  at  present  I  Mary  would  have  been  oaiTied 
from  a  prison  to  a  throne.  Her  wise  conduet  in  prison  would 
have  been  applauded  by  all.  From  Tutbury,  from  Sheffield, 
and  from  Chatsworth,  she  would  have  been  said  to  have 
touched  with  a  gentle  and  masterly  hand  the  springs  that 
actuated  all  the  nation,  against  the  death  of  her  tyrannical 
eousm,"  &c.  So  ductile  is  history  in  the  hands  of  man !  and 
BO  peculiarly  does  it  bond  to  the  force  of  success,  and  warp 
with  the  WiU-mtb  of  prosperity! 

Thus  important  events  have  been  nearly  occurring,  which. 
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howGver,  did  not  take  place;  and  others  have  happened  whi 
may  he  traced  ta  acciijnt,  and  to  the  character  oi"  an  indl 
dual.      We  shall  enlarge  our  conception  of  the  nattoe 
human,  events,  and  gather  some  useful  instrnction  ia 
liiEliorical  reading  by  pausing  at  intervala ;    contempla:! 
for  a  moment,  on  ceilain  events  ahich  have  not  hitppened-t 
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"  A  FALSE  report,  if  believed  during  three  days,  may  be 
great  Hevvice  to  a  government."  This  political  maxim  hu 
been  ascribed  te  (Jathariue  du'  Medici,  an  adqit  in  ooup^ 
d'ilat,  the  arcana  imperii  I  Between  solid  lying  and  4t9< 
giuEed  truth  there  is  a  diilerenoe  known  to  writers  skilled  ID 
"  the  art  of  governing  mankind  hy  deceiving  them  ;^  w 
politics,  ill-nnderEtond,  have  been  defined,  and  as,  indeed,  i^ 
party-politiuE  arc.  These  foz^ra  prefer  to  use  the  tnitb 
disguised  to  the  gross  fiction.  When  the  real  truth  can  nc 
longer  be  coucesled,  then  they  can  confidently  refer  to  it 
for  they  can  still  explain  and  obscure,  while  tbey  secn]»  w 
their  side  the  pai'ty  whose  cause  they  have  advocated.  A, 
curious  reader  of  bistory  may  discover  the  temporary 
sometimes  the  lasting  advantages  of  spreading  rumours  d9> 
signed  to  disguise,  or  ta  counteract  the  real  state  of  thiggs.. 
Such  reports,  set  a  going,  serve  to  break  down  the  ehaip  and. 
fatal  point  of  a  panic,  which  might  instantly  occur ;  is  thu- 
way  the  public  is  saved  from  the  horrors  of  consternation, 
and  the  stupefaction  of  despair.  These  rumours  give  m 
breathing  time  to  prepare  for  the  disaster,  which  is  doled  onti 
cautiously ;  and,  as  might  be  shown,  in  some  eases  these  &xsk 
reports  have  Irft  an  event  in  so  ambiguous  a  state,  that  a 
doubt  may  still  arise  ivhether  these  reports  were  really  d  " 
tute  of  truth  I  Suchreports,  once  printed,  enter  into  history, 
and  sadly  perplex  the  honest  historian.  Of  a  battle  fou^&t 
in  a  remote  situation,  botli  parties  for  a  long  time,  at  htmie^ 
may  dispute  the  victory  after  the  event,  and  the  pen  may 
prolong  what  the  sword  had  long  decided.  This  has  beea 
no  unusual  circumstance;  of  several  of  the  most  important 
battles  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  has  bung,  were  we  to 
rely  on  some  reports  of  the  time,  we  might  still  doubt  of  ths 
manner  of  the  transoction.  A  skirmish  has  been  often  raised 
into  an  arranged  battle,  and  a  defeat  concealed  in  an  account 
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of  the  killed  and  wounded,  while  victory  has  boon  claimed  by 
liotli  parties !  Villeroy,  in  all  his  * iicount-ers  with  Marl- 
torougii,  always  sent  horoe  despatches  by  which  no  one 
ooutd  suspect  that  ho  was  dineoinfited.  Pompey,  aftar  his 
fatal  battle  with  Cspsar,  sent  letters  to  all  the  provinces  and 
cities  of  the  Eomans,  deaeribing;  with  greater  courage  thau 
he  had  fought,  so  that  a  report  generally  prevailed  that 
C.'ssar  had  lost  tho  battle :  Plutarch  inCorms  us,  that  three 
hundred  writers  had  described  tbe  battle  of  Marathon.  Many 
doubtloes  had  copied  tbeii'  pi-edecessors  ;  hut  it  would  perhaps 
have  Burprisad  us  to  have  observed  how  materially  some  dif- 
fered in  their  nai'ratives. 

In  lookiog  over  a  collection  of  manuscript  letters  of  the 

times  of  James  the  First,  I  was  struck  by  the  contradictory 

reports  of  the  result  of  the  famous  battle  of  Lutzan,  so  glorious 

find  so  fatal  to  Guatavns  Adolphus ;  the  victory  was  Eonie- 

tiaiea  reported  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  Swedes  ;  but  a 

general  uncertainty,  a  sort  of  myntery,  agitated  the  majority 

■l  of  the  nation,  who  were  staunch  to  the  protestant  cause. 

[  Tiiis  state  of  anxious  suspense  lasted  a  considerable  time. 

I  y"he  fataltratb  gradually  came  oMi  in  j-e/)o>-i#cAany»«y  in  their 

\:pi-ogress  ;  if  tjio  victory  was  allowed,  the  death  of  the  Pro- 

f  testaut  Hero  closed  all  hope!     The  historian  of  Gustavus 

[  'Adolphus  observes  on  this  occasion,  that  "  Few  couriers  were 

f  fetter  received  than  those  who  conveyed  the  accounts  of  the 

I  "king's  death  to  declared  enemies  or  concealed  ill-wlahera ;  nor 

I  4id  the  report  greatly  displease  the  court  of  Whitehall,  where 

T  the  miuiiitry,  as  it  usually  happens  in  cases  of  timidity,  had 

[ -itB  degree  of  apprehensions  for  fear  the  event  should  not  be 

Jtrue;  and,  as  I  have  learnt  fi'om  good  authority,  imposed 

■>«ilence  on  the  news'Writers,  and  intimated  tho  same  to  the 

f  fulpit  in  case  any  funeral  encomium  might  proceed  from  that 

_  quarter."     Although  the  motive  assigned  by  tlie  writer,  that 

of  the  secret  indisposition  of  the  cabinet  of  James  the  First 

towards  the  fortunes  of  Gustavus,  is  to  me  by  no  means  ccr- 

i '  tain,  unquestionably  the  knowledge  of  tliis  disastrous  event 

Pwaslong  kept  back  by  "  a  timid  ministry,"  and  the  fluctuating 

■reports  probably  reguJated  by  their  designs. 

The  same  circumstance  occurred  on  another  important 
■vent  in  modern  history,  where  wo  may  observe  the  artifice  of 
party  writers  in  disguising  or  sappressing  the  real  fact.  Thin 
■xvas  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  French  catholic 
party  long  reported  that  Count  Lauzun  had  won  the  battle, 
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and  that  Vv^illiam  the  Third  was  killed.  Bussv  Rabutiii  in 
some  memoirs,  in  whicl^he  appears  to  have  registered  public 
events  without  scrutinising  their  truth,  says,  "I  chroniclL^d  this 
account  according  as  the  first  reports  gave  out ;  when  at 
length  the  real  fact  reached  them,  the  party  did  not  like  ta 
lose  their  pretended  victory."  Pe^e  Londel,  who  published 
a  register  of  the  times,  which  is  favoui*ably  noticed  in  the 
"  Nouvelles  de  la  Eepublique  des  Lettres,"  for  1G99,  has 
recorded  the  event  in  this  deceptive  manner :  "  The  Battle  ot' 
the  Boyne  in  Ireland ;  Schomberg  is  killed  there  at  the  head 
of  the  English."  This  is  "  an  cquivocator  1"  The  writer  re- 
solved to  conceal  the  defeat  of  James's  party,  and  cautiously 
suppresses  any  mention  of  a  victory,  but  very  carefully  gives 
a  real  fact,  by  which  bis  readers  would  hardly  doubt  of  the 
defeat  of  the  English  1  We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  traffic 
of  false  reports,  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  that  many  impor- 
tant events  recorded  in  history  were  in  their  day  strangely 
disguised  by  sucii  mystifying  accounts.  This  we  can  only 
discover  by  reading  private  letters  written  at  the  moment- 
Bayle  has  collected  several  remarkable  absurdities  of  this 
kind,  which  were  spread  abroad  to  answer  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, but  which  had  never  been  known  to  us  had  these 
contemporary  letters  not  been  published.  A  report  was  pre- 
valent in  Holland  in  1580,  that  the  khigs  of  France  and 
Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were  dead ;  a  felicity  which  for 
a  time  sustained  the  exhausted  spirits  of  the  revolutionists. 
At  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Burleigh  spread 
reports  of  the  thumb-screws,  and  other  instruments  of  torture, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  brought  with  them,  and  thus  in- 
flamed the  hatred  of  the  nation.  The  horrid  story  of  the 
bloody  Colonel  Kirk  is  considered  as  one  of  those  political 
forgeries  to  serve  the  purpose  of  blackening  a  zealous  partisan. 
False  reports  are  sometimes  stratagems  of  war.  When 
the  chiefs  of  the  League  had  lost  the  battle  at  Ivry,  with  an 
army  broken  and  discomfited  they  still  kept  possession  of 
Paris  merely  by  imposing  on  the  inhabitants  all  sorts  of 
false  reports,  such  as  the  death  of  the  king  of  Navarre  at  the 
fortunate  moment  when  victory,  undetermined  on  which  side 
to  incline,  turned  for  the  Leaguers  ;  and  they  gave  out  false 
reports  of  a  number  of  victories  they  had  elsewhere  obtained. 
Such  tales,  distributed  in  pamphlets  and  ballads  among  a 
people  agitated  by  doubts  and  fears,  are  gladly  believed  ; 
flattering  their  wishes  or  soothing  their  alaiuns,  they  contri- 
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bute  to  their  ease,  and  are  too  agreeable  to  allow  time  for 
reflection. 

The  history  of  a  report  creating  a  panic  may  be  traced  in 
the  Irish  insurrection,  in  the  curious  memoirs  of  James  the 
Second.  A  forged  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
set  forth  by  one  Speke,  and  a  rumour  spread  that  the  Irish 
troops  were  killing  and  burning  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ! 
A  magic-like  panic  instantly  ran  through  the  people,  so  tiiat 
in  one  quarter  of  the  town  of  Drogheda  they  imagined  that 
the  other  was  filled  with  blood  and  ruin.  During  this  panic 
pregnant  women  miscarried,  aged  persons  died  with  terror, 
while  the  truth  was,  tliat  the  Irish  themselves  were  disarmed 
and  dispersed,  in  utter  want  of  a  meal  or  a  lodging  ! 

In  the  unhappy  times  of  our  civil  wars  under  Charles  the 
First,  the  newspapers  and  the  private  letters  afford  specimens 
of  this  political  contrivance  of  false  reports  of  every  species. 
No  extravagance  of  invention  to  spread  a  terror  against  a 
party  was  too  gross,  and  the  city  of  London  was  one  day 
alarmed  that  the  royalists  were  occupied  by  a  plan  of  blowing 
up  the  river  Thames,  by  an  immense  quantity  of  powder 
warehoused  at  the  river-side ;  and  that  there  existed  an  or- 
ganised though  invisible  brotherhood  of  many  thousands  with 
consecrated  knives  ;  and  those  who  hesitated  to  give  credit  to 
such  rumours  were  branded  as  malignants,  who  took  not  the 
danger  of  the  parliament  to  heart.  Forged  conspiracies  and 
reports  of  great  but  distant  victories  were  inventions  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  a  j^arty,  but  oftencr  prognosticated  some  in- 
tended change  in  the  government.  When  they  were  desirous 
of  augmenting  the  army,  or  introducing  new  garrisons,  or 
using  an  extreme  measure  with  the  city,  or  the  royalists, 
there  was  always  a  new  conspiracy  set  afloat ;  or  when  any 
great  affair  was  to  be  carried  in  parliament,  letters  of  great 
victories  were  published  to  dishearten  the  opposition,  and 
infuse  additional  boldness  in  their  own  party.  If  the  report 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  it  obtained  its  purpose,  and  verified 
the  observation  of  Catharine  de'  Medici.  Those  politicians- 
who  raise  such  false  reports  obtain  their  end  :  like  the  archi- 
tect who,  in  building  an  arch,  supports  it  with  circular  props 
and  pieces  of  timber,  or  any  temporary  rubbish,  till  he  closes 
the  arch ;  and  when  it  can  support  itself,  he  throws  away  the 
props  !  There  is  no  class  of  political  lying  which  can  want 
for  illustration  if  we  consult  the  records  of  our  civil  wars ; 
there  we  may  trace  the  whole  art  in  all  the  nice  management 
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of  its  shades,  its  qualities,  and  its  more  com  plicated  parts, 
from  invective  to  pull,  and  from  innendo  to  prevaricaltion ! 
we  may  admire  the  scnipulous  correction  of  a  lie  which  they 
liad  tokl,  by  another  which  they  arc  telling  !  and  triple  lying 
to  overreach  their  op^wnents.  Royalists  and  Parliamenta- 
rians were  alike ;  for,  to  tell  one  great  truth,  "  the  father  of 
lies  "  is  of  no  party  !* 

As  "  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun,"  so  this  art  of  deceiving 
the  public  was  unquestionably  practiced  among  the  ancients! 
Syphax  sent  Scipio  word  that  he  could  not  unite  with  the 
liomans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  declared  for  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  Roman  army  v/ere  then  anxiously  waiting  for  his 
expected  succours:  Scipio  was  careful  to  show  the  utmost 
civility  to  these  ambassadors,  and  ostentatiously  treated  them 
with  presents,  that  his  soldiers  might  believe  thej-  were  only 
returning  to  hasten  the  army  of  Syphax  to  join  the  Romans. 
Livy  censures  the  lloman  consul,  who,  after  the  defeat  at 
Cannae,  told  the  deputies  of  the  alliens  the  whole  loss  tliey  had 
sustained  :  "This  consul,"  says  Livy,  "  by  giving  too  faithful 
and  open  an  account  of  his  defeat,  made  both  himself  and  his 
army  appear  still  more  contemptible."  The  result  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  consul  was,  that  the  allies,  despairing  that 
the  Romans  would  ever  recover  their  losses,  deemed  it  pru- 
deiit  to  make  terms  with  Hannibal.  Plutarch  tells  an  amu- 
sing story,  in  his  way,  of  the  natural  progress  of  a  report 
which  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  government ;  the 
unhappy  reporter  suffered  punishment  as  long  as  the  rumour 
prevailed,  though  at  last  it  proved  true.  A  stranger  landing 
from  Sicily,  at  a  barber's  shop,  delivered  all  the  particulars  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  ;  of  which,  however,  the  people 
were  yet  uninformed.  The  barber  leaves  untrimmcd  the  i*e- 
porter's  beard,  and  flies  away  to  vent  the  news  in  the  city, 
where  he  told  the  Archons  what  ho  had  heard.  The  whole 
eity  was  thrown  into  a  ferment.  The  Archons  called  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  produced  the  luckless  barber,  who 
in  confusion  could  not  give  any  satisfactory''  account  of  the 
first  reporter.  He  was  condemned  as  a  spreader  of  false 
news,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  quiet ;  for  the  Athenians 

*  One  of  the  most  absurd  reports  that  ever  frightened  private  society 
Wiis  that  which  prevailed  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was,  that  the  Jesuits  used  a  poisoned  snuff  which  they  gave  to  their  oppo- 
nents, with  the  fashionable  politeness  of  the  day  in  "offering  a  pinch  ;'* 
and  which  for  a  time  deterred  the  custom. 
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could  not  imagine  but  tliat  they  were  invincible !  The  barber 
Wits  drugged  to  tbe  wheel  and  tortured,  till  the  disaster  was 
more  than  confirmed.  Bayle,  referring  to  this  story,  ob- 
serves, that  had  tha  barber  reported  a  victory,  thoiigh  it  had 
proved  to  befalae,  he  would  rot  have  been  punished;  asbrewd 
observation,  which  occurred  to  him  from  his  recoUeotion  of 
the  fatti  of  Stratoclea.  This  person  persuaded  Wm  Athenians 
to  perform  a  public  sneriilce  and  thanksgiving  f(ir  &  victory 
obUined  at  sea,  though  he  welt  knew  at  fhe  time  that  the 
Atheuian  Jleet  had  been  totally  dented.  When  the  calamity 
could  no  long;er  be  concealed,  the  people  ehai^d  him  with 
being  an  impostor :  but  Sti'atocles  saved  his  life  and  mollilied 
their  anger  by  the  pleasant  turn  he  gave  the  whole  a^r. 
"  Have  1  done  you  any  injury  ?"  said  he.  "  Is  it  not  owing 
to  me  that  you  have  epent  three  days  in  the  pleasures  of 
victory  i*"  I  think  that  this  spreader  of  good,  hut  fictitious 
news,  should  have  occupied  the  wheel  of  tiie  luckless  barber, 
who  had  spread  bad  but  true  news;  for  the  barber  had  no  in- 
tention of  deae^ion,  but  Stratoclea  had;  and  the  question 
here  to  be  tricij,  was  not  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  re- 
ports, hut  whether  the  reporters  intended  to  deceive  their 
fallow-citiEenB  f  Tlje  "  Chi-ouicl«"  and  the  "  Post"  must  be 
:Aliallenged  on  euoh  a  jury,  and  all  the  race  of  news-scribes, 
whom  Fatin  charaoterises  as  hominum  ffeiiut  audacissimum 
meiLdacissimum  avidiesimum.  Latin  superlatives  are  too  rich 
to  sillier  a  translation.  But  what  Fatin  says  in  his  Letter 
866  may  be  applied :  "  These  writers  insert  in  their  papers 
things  they  do  not  know,  and  ought  not  to  write.  It  is  the 
same  trick  that  is  playing  which  was  formerly  played;  it  is 
tile  very  same  farce,  only  it  is  exhibited  by  new  actors.  The 
worst  circumatance,  I  thiuk,  io  this  is,  that  this  trick  will 
continue  playing  a  long  course  of  years,  and  that  the  public 
taffer  a  great  deal  too  much  by  it." 
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JiASUHCBiPTs  are  suppresaod  or  destroyed  from  motives  which 
Vequire  to  he  noticed.  Plagiarists,  at  least,  have  the  merit  of 
preservatian :  they  may  blush  at  their  artifices,  and  deserve 
ike  pillory,  but  their  practices  do  not  incur  the  capital  crime 
.flf  felony.  Serassi,  the  writer  of  the  curious  Life  of  Tasao,  was 
i^uilty  of  an  estmordiuary  Buppression  in  Iiis  zeal  for  the 
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poet's  memory.     The  story  remains  to  be  told,  for  it  is  but 
little  known. 

Galileo,  in  earl}-  fife,  was  a  lecturer  at  the  university  of 
Pisa :  delighting  in  poetical  studies,  he  was  then  moi-e  of  a 
critic  than  a  philosopher,  and  had  Ariosto  by  heart.     This 
great  man  caught  the  literary  mania  which  broke  out  about 
his  time,  when  the  Cruscans  so  absurdly  began  their  *'  Con- 
troversie  Tassesche,"  and   raised  up  two  poetical    factions, 
^which  infected  the  Italians  with  a  national  fever.     Tasso  and 
Ariosto  were  perpetually^  weighed  and  outweighed    against 
each  other ;  Galileo  wrote  annotations  on  Tasso,  stanza  after 
stanza,  and  without  reserve,  treating  the  majestic  bard  with 
a  severity  which  must  have  thrown  the  Tassoists  into  an 
agony.     Our  critic  lent  his  manuscnpt  to  Jacopo  Mazzoni, 
who,  probably  being  a  disguised  Tassoist,  by  some  account- 
able means  contrived  that  the  manuscript  should  be  absolutely 
lost ! — to  the  deep  regret  of  the  author  and  all  the  Arios- 
toists.     The  philosopher  descended  to  his  grave — not  with- 
out occasional  groans — nor  without  exulting  reminiscences  of 
the  blows  he  had  in  his  youth  inflicted  on  the  great  rival  of 
Ariosto — and  the  rumour  of  such  a  work  long  floated  on  tra- 
dition!    Two   centuries  had   nearly  elapsed,  when   Serasai, 
employed  on  his  elaborate  Life  of  Tasso,  among  his  uninter- 
rupted researches  in  the  public  libraries  of  Rome,  discovered 
a  miscellaneous  volume,  in  which,  on  a  cursory  examination, 
he  found  deposited  tlie  lost  manuscript  of  Galileo  !     It  was  a 
shock  from  which,  perhaps,  the  zealous  biographer  of  Tasso 
never  fairly  recovered ;  the  awful  name  of  Galileo  sanctioned 
the  asperity  of  critical  decision,  and  more  particularly  the 
severe  remjirks  on  the  language,  a  subject  on  which  the -Ita- 
lians are  so  morbidly  delicate,  and  so  trivially  grave.   Serassi's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  at  once  political,  timorous,  and 
cunning.     Gladly  would  he  have  annihilated  the  original,  but 
this  was  impossible !     It  was  some  consolation  that  the  manu- 
script was  totally  unknown — for  having  got  mixed  with  others, 
it  had  accidentally  bfeen  passed  over,  and  not  entered  into  the 
catalogue ;  his  own  diligent  eye  only  had  detected  its  exist- 
ence.    "  Nessuno  Jin  era  sa,  fuori  di  one,  se  vi  sia,  ne  dove 
sid,  e  cosi  nan  pofra  darsi  alia  lucej*^  &c.     But  in  the  true 
apirit  of  a  collector,  avaricious  of  all  things  connected  with  his 
pursuits,  Serassi  cautiously,  but  completely,  transcribed  the 
precious  manuscript,  with  an  intention,  according  to  his  me- 
morandum, to  unravel  all  its  sophistry.     However,  although 
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the  Abbatc  neter  wanted  leisure,  he  persevered  in  his  silence ; 
yet  he  often  trembled  lest  some  I'ufcure  explorer  of"  manuscripts 
migbt  be  found  na  Bharpsighted  as  himself.  He  was  so  cau- 
tious ns  not  9ven  to  venture  to  note  down  the  library  where 
the  manuscript  was  to  be  found,  and  to  this  day  no  one  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  on  the  volume !  On  the  death  of  SerasHi, 
his  papers  came  to  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Ceri,  a  lover  of 
literature;  the  transcript  of  the  yet  undiscovered  original  was 
then  revealed !  and  this  seeret  history  of  the  manuscript  was 
drawn  from  a  note  on  the  title-page  written  by  Serassi  liini- 
self.  To  satisfy  the  urgent  curiosity  of  the  literati,  tliese 
annotations  on  Tasso  by  Galileo  were  published  in  1793. 
Here  is  a  work,  which,  from  its  earliest  sta^e,  much  pains  had 
been  taken  to  suppress;  but  Serassi's  collectiug  passion  indu- 
cing him  to  preserve  what  he  himself  so  much  ivished  should 
never  appeiu-,  finally  occasioned  its  pubUcation  !  It  adds  one 
evidence  to  the  many  which  prove  that  such  sinister  practices 
have  been  frequently  used  by  the  historians  of  a  party,  poetic 

tin ijuestion ably  this  entire  suppression  of  manuscripts  has 
been  too  frequently  practised.  It  is  suspected  that  our  his- 
torical antiquary,  Speed,  owed  many  obligations  to  the  learned 
Hugh  Broughton,  for  he  pojeesaod  a  vast  number  of  his  MSS. 
which  he  burnt.  Why  did  he  hum  ?  If  persons  place  them- 
selves in  suspicious  situations,  they  most  not  complain  if  they 
be  suspected.  We  have  had  historians  who,  whenever  they 
met  with  information  which  has  aot  suited  their  historical 
system,  or  their  inveterate  prejudices,  have  employed  intei-po- 
lations,  castrations,  and  forgeries,  and  in  some  cases  Lave 
anniliilated  the  entire  document.  Leland's  invaluable  manu- 
scripts were  left  at  his  death  in  the  confused  state  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  writer  had  sunk,  overcome  by  his  iaoessant 
labours,  when  tlr's  royal  antiquai'y  was  employed  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  write  our  national  antiquities.  His  scattered 
manuscripts  were  long  a  common  prey  to  many  who  never 
acknowledged  their  fountain  head;  among  these  suppressors 
and  dilapidators  pre-eminently  stands  the  crafty  Italian  Poly- 
dore  Vei^I,  who  not  only  drew  lai'g^iy  from  this  source,  but, 
to  cover  the  robbery,  did  not  omit  to  depreciate  the  father  of 
our  antiquities — nn  act  of  a  piece  with  the  chai'acter  of  the 
man,  who  is  said  to  have  collected  and  burnt  a  greater  number 
of  historical  MSS.  than  would  have  loaded  a  wagon,  to  prevent 
the  detection  of  the  numerous  fabncations  in  his  history  of 
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England,  which  was  composed  to  gratify   Mary    and   the 
Catholic  cause. 

The  Harleian  manuscript,  7379,  is  a  collection  of  Btate« 
letters.  This  MS.  has  four  leaves  entirely  torn  out,  and  is 
accompanied  hy  this  extraordinary  memorandum,  signod  by 
the  principal  librarian. 

"  Upon  examination  of  this  book,  Nov.  12,  1764,  these 
four  last  leaves  were  torn  out. 

"  C.  MOKTON. 

"  Mem.  Nov.  12,  sent  down  to  Mrs.  Macaulay." 

As  no  memorandum  of  the  name  of  any  student  to  whom 
a  manuscript  is  delivered  for  his  researches  was  ever  made, 
before  or  since,  or  in  the  nature  of  things  will  ever  be,  this 
memorandum  must  involve  our  female  historian  in  the  obloquy 
of  this  dilapidation.*  Such  dishonest  practices  of  party 
feeling,  indeed,  are  not  pecuHar  to  any  party.  In  Boscoe's 
"  Illustrations"  of  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  we  discover 
that  Fabroni,  whose  character  scarcely  admits  of  suspicion, 
appears  to  have  known  of  the  existence  of  an  unpublished 
letter  of  Sixtus  IV.,  v;hich  involves  that  pontiff  deeply  in 
the  assassination  projected  by  the  Pazzi ;  but  he  carefully 
suppressed  its  notice :  yet,  in  his  conscience,  he  could  not 
avoid  alluding  to  such  documents,  which  he  concealed  by  his 
silence.  Eoscoe  has  apologised  for  Fabroni  overlooking  this 
decisive  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  hypocritical  pontiff 
in  the  mass  of  manuscripts;  a  circumstance  not  likely  to 
have  occurred,  however,  to  this  laborious  historical  inquirer. 
All  party  feeling  is  the  same  active  spirit  with  an  opposite 

*  It  is  now  about  tliirty-seven  years  ago  since  I  first  published  this 
anecdote ;  at  the  same  time  I  received  information  that  our  female  his- 
torian and  dilapidator  had  acted  in  this  manner  more  than  once.  At  that 
distance  of  time  this  immour,  so  notorious  at  the  British  Museum,  it  was 
impossible  to  authenticate.  The  Rev.  William  Graham,  the  surviving 
husband  of  l^Irs.  Macaulay,  intemperately  called  on  Dr.  Morton,  in  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life,  to  declare  that  "  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  note 
does  not  contain  any  evidence  that  the  leaves  were  torn  out  by  Mrs. 
Macaulay."  It  was  more  apparent  to  the  unprejudiced  that  the  doctor 
must  have  singularly  lost  the  use  of  his  memory,  when  he  could  not 
explain  his  own  official  note,  which,  perhaps,  at  the  time  he  was  compelled 
to  insert.  Dr.  Morton  was  not  unfriendly  to  Mrs.  Macaulay' s  political 
party  ;  he  was  the  editor  of  Whitelocke's  ''Diary  of  his  Embassy  to  the 
Queen  of  Sweden,"  and  has,  I  believe,  largely  castrated  the  work.  The 
original  lies  at  the  British  Museum. 
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direction.  We  have  a  remarkable  case,  where  a  most  inte- 
resting historical  production  has  been  silently  annihilated  by 
the  consent  of  hath  parties.  There  once  existed  an  important 
diaiy  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  Sir  George  Saville, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Halifax.  This  master-spirit,  for  such 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  author  of  the  little  book  of 
"  Maxims  and  Reflections,'*  with  a  philosophical  indifference, 
appears  to  have  held  in  equal  contempt  all  the  factions  of  his 
timps,  and  consequently  has  often  incurred  their  severe  cen- 
sures. Among  other  things,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  had 
noted  down  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  Charles  the 
Second,  and  the  great  and  busy  characters  of  the  age.  Of 
this  curious  secret  history  there  existed  two  copies,  and  the 
noble  writer  imagined  that  by  this  means  he  had  carefully 
secured  their  existence  ;  yet  both  copies  were  destroyed  front 
opposite  motives ;  the  one  at  the  instigation  of  Pope,  who 
was  alarmed  at  finding  some  of  the  catholic  intrigues  of  the 
court  developed  ;  and  the  other  at  the  suggestion  of  a  noble 
frieiid,  who  was  equally  shocked  at  discovering  that  his  party, 
the  Revolutionists,  h^d  sometimes  practised  mean  and  dis- 
honourable deceptions.  It  is  in  these  legacies  of  honourable 
men,  of  whatever  part^  they  may  be,  that  we  expect  to  find 
truth  and  sincerity ;  but  thus  it  happens  that  the  last  hope 
of  posterity  is  frustrated  by  the  artifices,  or  the  malignity,  of 
these  party-passions.  Pulteney,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Bath, 
had  also  prepared  memoii's  of  his  times,  which  he  proposed  to 
confide  to  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisburj'-,  to  be  composed 
by  the  bishop ;  but  his  lordship's  heir,  the  General,  insisted 
on  destroying  these  authentic  documents,  of  the  value  of 
which  we  have  a  notion  by  one  of  those  conversations  which 
the  earl  was  in  the  habi^  of  indulging  with  Hooke,  whom  he 
at  that  time  appears  to  have  intended  for  his  histcriap.  The 
Earl  of  Anglesea's  MS.  History  of  the  Troubles  of  Ireland, 
and  also  a  Diary  of  his  o\yvl  Times,  havi  been  suppressed ;  a 
busy  observer  of  his  contemporaries,  his  tale  would  materially 
have  assisted  a  later  historian. 

The  same  hostility  to  manuscripts,  as  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, has  occurred,  perhaps  more  frequently,  on  the  continent. 
I  shall  furnish  one  considerable  fact.  A  French  canon,  Claude 
Joly,  a  bold  and  learned  writer,  had  finished  an  ample  life  of 
Erasmus,  which  included  a  history  of  the  restoration  of  lite- 
rature at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     Colomies  tells  us,  that  the  author  had* 
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read  over  the  works  of  Erasmus  seven  times ;  we  have  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  MS.  was  finished  for  the  pressi:  the 
Cardinal  de  Noailles  would  examine  the  work  himself;  this 
important  history  was  not  only  suppressed,  hut  the  hope 
entertained,  of  finding  it  among  the  cardinars  papers,  was 
never  realised. 

These  are  instances  of  the  annihilation  of  history ;  but 
there  is  a  partial  suppression,  or  castration  of  passages,  equally 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  a  practice  too  prevalent  among 
the  first  editors  of  memoirs.  By  such  deprivations  of  the 
text  we  have  lost  important  truths,  while,  in  some  cases,  hy 
interpolations,  we  have  been  loaded  with  the  fictions  of  a 
part3\  Original  memoirs,  when  published,  should  now  be  de- 
posited at  that  great  institution,  consecrated  to  our  national 
history — the  British  Museum,  to  be  verified  at  all  times.  In 
Lord  Herbert's  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  I  find,  by  a 
manuscript  note,  that  several  things  were  not  permitted  to 
be  printed,  and  that  the  original  MS.  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Mr.  Sheldon's  custody,  in  16S7.  Camden  told  Sir  Robert 
Eilmore  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  print  all  his  annals  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  he  providently  sent  these  expurgated  passages 
to  De  Thou,  who  printed  them  faithfully ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  De  Thou  himself  used  the  same  precaution  in  the 
continuation  of  his  own  histor}-.  We  like  remote  truths,  but 
truths  too  near  us  never  fail  to  alarm  ourselves,  our  con- 
nexions, and  our  party.  Milton,  in  composing  his  History 
of  England,  introduced,  in  the  third  book,  a  very  remarkable 
digression,  on  the  characters  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  a  most 
animated  description  of  a  class  of  political  adventurers  with 
whom  modern  history  has  presented  many  parallels.  From 
tenderness  to  a  party  then  imagined  to  be  subdued,  it  was 
struck  out  by  command,  nor  do  I  find  it  restituted  in 
KennetVs  Collection  of  Enghsh  Histories.  This  admii-able 
and  exquisite  delineation  has  been  preserved  in  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  1681,  which  has  fortunately  exhibited  one  of  the 
warmest  pictures  in  design  and  colouring  by  a  master's 
hand.  One  of  our  most  important  volumes  of  secret  history, 
"  Whitelocke's  Memorials,"  was  published  by  Ai'thur,  Earl 
of  Anglesea,  in  1082,  who  took  considerable  liberties  with 
the  manuscript;  another  edition  appeared  in  1732,  which 
restored  the  many  important  passages  through  which  the 
earl  appears  to  have  struck  his  castrating  pen.  The  restitu- 
•tion  of  the  castrated  passages  has  not  much  increased  the 
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magnitude  of  this  folio  yolonie ;  for  the  omisaions  usually 
consisted  of  a  clmvnete fistic  stroke,  or  sliort  critical  opinion, 
wliich  did  not  h^irmoiiise  with  the  private  feelings  of  the  Earl 
of  AiigJesea.  lii  consequence  of  the  voliinie  not  being  mueh 
enlarged  to  the  eye,  and  being  unaccompanied  by  a  single  line 
(jf  preface  to  inform  us  of  the  value  of  tliis  more  corapletc 
edition,  the  hooksclierg  imagine  that  there  can  be  nO'  material 
(lilfcrencc  between  the  two  editioiie,  and  wonder  at  the  biblio- 
polical  niysterythntthey  can  afford  to  sell  the  edition  of  lt)S3 
at  te:i  shillingB,  and  have  five  guineas  for  the  edition  of  1732 ! 
Hume  who,  I  have  been  told,  wrote  Lis  history  usually  on  a 
sofa,  with  the  epicurean  indolence  of  his  fine  genius,  always 
refers  to  thu  old  truncated  and  faithless  edition  of  Whitelocke 
—so  little  in  his  day  did  the  critical  history  of  hooka  enter 
into  the  studies  of  authors,  or  such  was  the  carelessness  of 
our  historian !  There  is  more  philosophy  in  editions  tiian 
souic  philosophers  are  aware  of.  I'erhapa  most  "Memoirs" 
have  been  unfaithfully  published,  "curtailed  of  their  fair  pro- 
portions ;"  and  not  a  few  might  be  noticed  which  subsequent 
editors  have  restored  to  their  original  state,  by  uniting  their 
dislocated  limbs.  Unquestionably  Passion  has  sometimes 
annihilated  manuscripts,  and  tamely  revenged  itself  on  the 
papers  of  hated  writers !  Louia  the  Fourteenth,  with  his 
own  hands,  after  the  death  of  TTfinSon,  burnt  all  the  manu- 
scripta  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  preserved  of  hia 
preceptor. 

As  an  example  of  the  suppressors  and  dilapidators  of  manu- 
scripts, X  shall  give  an  extraordinary  fact  concerning  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  more  in  his  favour.  Kia  character  nppearn, 
like  some  other  historical  personages,  equally  disguiseil  by 
adulation  and  calumny.  That  monarch  was  not  the  Nero 
which  his  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  made  him  seem 
to  the  French  protestants.  He  was  far  fram  approving  of 
the  violent  measures  of  his  catholic  clergy.  This  opinion  of 
that  sovereign  was,  however,  carefully  suppressed,  when  his 
"  Instructions  to  the  Dauphin"  were  first  published.  It  is 
now  ascertained  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  for  many 
years  equally  zealoua  and  industrious ;  and,  among  other 
useful  attempts,  composed  an  elaborate  "  Discours  "  for  the 
dauphin  for  his  future  conduct.  The  king  gave  his  manu- 
script to  Pelisson  to  revise ;  but  after  the  revision  our  royal 
writer  freq\iently  inserted  additional  paragraphs.  The  work 
first  appei^red  in  an  anonymous  "B^cueil  d'Opuscules  Litte-  ^ 


I 


tl>flMMl«j^qrigiMl.*t.*iMil— ppn.—iqp8  or  the  royal  s<l 
awti  lyycmed ;  and  tfaa  rAton,  too  catfaoKc.  had,  witli  n 

frtjcwhr  eantian,  thravn  Mtd»  wli^  deniy  showed  Jm 

tbe  Pouiieaith  wat  Gw  Amb  apforiug  of  the  vioieoces  vtet  | 
agnnst  the  frttttstaatm.  ^e  fbOmrin^  passage  was  vntiietf  \ 
OBitUed:  "  It  seems  to  me,  my  sdD,  that  those  who  etnnlrt 
extnrac  and  lioknt  TCinefes  do  aot  know  the  oatnre  of  ti» 
enl,  coeaooned  m  part  by  heated  nuttds,  which,  left;  to  thaty^ 
«elt«8,  wtwld  iaansUy  be  exttagnidted,  ratbn*  tba.a  rekiadfe 
thnn  a&vsh  by  the  force  of  coDba^ctioo ;  above  all,  wba 
the  comptioa  is  not  con&Kd  to  a  small  number,  bat  diffoaed 
through  all  parts  of  the  state ;  besides,  the  Betbrmers  aid 
many  tiwc  tlunes !  The  best  method  to  have  redaeed  little 
by  btUe  the  Uuguoiots  of  my  kingdom,  was  not  to  havft 
pursued  them  by  hbt  direct  Eererity  pointed  at  them." 

Ladj  Maiy  \Vortiey  Montague  is  a  remarkable  instance  rf 
an  author  nearly  lost  to  the  nation ;  she  is  only  known  to 
posterity  by  a  chanee  publieation  ;  for  such  were  her  famans 
TurkiBb  letters,  the  manuscript  of  which  her  familr  once  pur- 
chased with  an  intention  to  suppress,  but  they  were  frustrated 
by  a  transcript.  The  more  recent  letters  were  I'eluctantlj 
extracted  out  of  the  family  tnuiks,  and  Gurrendered  in  ex- 
change  for  certain  family  documents,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  bookseller.  Had  it  depended  on  her  relatives, 
the  name  of  Lady  Mary  bad  only  reached  us  in  tbe  satires  of 
Fope.  The  greater  part  of  her  epistolary  correspondent 
was  destroyed  bv  her  mother;  and  what  that  good  and 
Gothic  lady  spared,  was  suppressed  by  the  hereditaiy  aoste- 
rity  of  rank,  of  which  her  family  was  too  su^eptible.  Tha 
entire  correspondence  of  this  admirable  writer  and  studiom 
woman  (for  once,  in  perusing  some  unpublished  leHet«  Ot 
Lady  Mary's,  I  discovered  that  "she  bad  been  in  the  tulnt; 
of  reading  seven  hours  a  day  for  many  years")  would  un- 
doubtedly have  exhibited  a  fine  statue,  instead  of  the  torso 
we  now  possess ;  and  we  might  have  Uved  with  her  ladyship, 
as  we  do  with  Madame  de  Sevigne.  This  I  have  mentioned 
elsewhere ;  but  I  have  since  discovered  that  a  considerable 
correspondence  of  Lady  Mary's,  for  more  tian  twenty  yeara, 
with  the  widow  of  Colonel  Forrester,  who  had  i-etired  to 
Bome,  has  been  stifled  in  the   birth.      These  letters,  with 
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otl-.er  JESS,  of  Lady  Mary's,  were  given  by  Mrs.  Fon-estLT  to 
Pliilip  Til  i  din  esse,  with  a  diBCretionaiy  ]>oweL'  to  puLliali. 
Tliey  were  iielil  as  a  great  iioquisition  by  Thicknesae,  and  his 
booksQUur ;  but  when  they  had  printed  off  the  first  thousand 
sheets,  there  wore  parts  which  they  considered  might  give 
pain  to  some  of  the  family.  Thieknesse  says,  "  Lady  Mary 
had  in  many  places  been  uncommonly  severe  npon  her  hus- 
band, for  all  her  letters  were  loaded  with  a  scrap  or  two  of 
])OPtry  at  him."*  A  negotiation  took  plane  with  an  agent  of 
Lord  Bute's;  after  some  time  Miss  Forrester  put  in  her 
claims  for  the  iISS,;  and  the  whole  terminated,  as  Thiek- 
nesse  tells  ua,  in  her  obtaining  a  pension,  and  Lord  Bute  aE 
the  MSS. 

The  late  Duke  of  Bridgewaier,  I  am  informed,  burnt  many 
of  the  numerous  I'amily  papers,  and  bricked  up  a  quantity, 
which,  when  opened  ^luer  his  death,  were  found  to  have 
perished.  It  is  said  he  declared  that  he  did  not  choose  that 
his  ancestors  should  be  ti'aeed  hack  to  a  person  of  a  mean 
trade,  which  it  seems  might  possibly  have  been  the  case. 
The  loss  now  cannot  be  appreciated ;  but  unquestionably 
stores  of  history,  and  perhaps  of  literature,  were  sacrificed. 
Milton's  maiiuBcript  of  Comus  wad  published  irom  the  Bridge- 
water  collection,  for  it  had  escaped  the  bricking  up  !  . 

Manuscripts  of  great  interest  are  frei^uently  suppressed 
from  the  shameful  indifference  of  the  possessors. 

Mr.  Mutbias,  in  his  Esaay  on  Gray,  tells  us,  that  "  in  addi- 
tion to  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Qray,  there  is  reason 
to  tfiink  that  there  were  some  other  papers,  folia  SHyllie,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Mason ;  but  though  a  very  diligent  and 
anxious  inquiry  has  been  made  after  them,  they  cannot  be  dis- 
covered since  his  death.  There  was,  however,  one  fragment, 
by  Mr.  Mason's  own  description  of  it,  of  very  great  value, 
namely,  "The  Plan  of  an  intended  Speech  in  Latin  on  his 
appointment  as  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  IJuiver- 
sity  of  Cambridge."  Mr.  Mason  says,  "  Immediately  ou  his 
appointment,  Mr.  Gray  sketched  out  an  admirable  plan  for 
his  inauguration  speech;  in  which,  after  enumerating  the 
]>reparatory  and  auxiliary  sLudies  reqoisite,  such  as  ancient 
history,  geography,  chronology,  &o.,  he  descended  to  the 
authentic  sources  of  the  science,  such  as  public  treaties,  state 

•  There  was  ona  paBsnge  lie  reaoUeoted  : — - 

Just  left  my  l)ed 
A  lifeleBB  trunk,  and  ecotcs  b.  drciiniiii£  liead  I 
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KtsiurA*,  private  curresjwudeiice  of  ambassadors,  Sx.  Ho  tfco 
wrote  tliL'  irxonliam  of  this  thusja,  not,  indeed,  so  comvt  A) 
to  be  given  by  way  of  fragment,  but  bo  spirited  in  point  of 
eentinient,  is  leaves  it  mnoh  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  Wi 

Erocenl  to  its  conelusion."  This  fragment  caanot  nov  b^ 
>und;  and  after  so  very  interestiDg  a  descriptiou  of  its  value 
and  of  its  importance,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  3tr. 
Mfisoii  rould  prevail  upon  bimself  to  ivithhold  it.  If  th«n>  be 
a  subject  on  whieli  more,  perhaps,  than  on  any  other,  it  wiiuld 
Lave  been  peculiarly  desirable  to  know  and  to  follow  the  train 
of  the  ideas  of  Gray,  it  is  that  of  nioderu  history,  in  wfaicb 
no  man  was  more  intimately,  more  accurately,  or  more  exteo- 
sively  conversant  than  owr  poet.  A  sketch  or  plau  from  his 
hand,  on  the  subjects  of  history,  anil  on  those  which  belonoed 
to  it,  might  have  taught  succeeding  i^ea  how  to  conduct 
these  important  researches  with  national  advanta^ ;  aad, 
]ike  some  wand  of  divination,  it  miglit  have 

Pointed  to  bcJB  where  »vereign  gold  doth  groii-.* 

I  suspect  that  I  could  point  out  thu  place  in  which  these 
precious  "folia  Sibylla"  of  Gray's  he  interred;  they  would 
no  doubt  be  found  among  other  Sibylline  leaves  of  Muson,  in 
two  lai^  boxes,  which  he  left  to  the  care  of  bis  executors. 
These  gentlemen,  as  I  am  informed,  itre  so  estremelj  careflil 
of  them,  as  to  have  intrepidly  resisted  the  importunity  of 
some  lovers  of  hterature,  whose  curiosity  has  been  aroused  by 
thi)  secreted  treasures.  It  is  a  misfortune  which  has  fre- 
quently attended  this  sort  of  bequests  of  literary  m«n,  that 
they  have  left  their  manuscripts,  like  their  household  furni- 
ture; and  in  several  cases  we  find  that  many  legatees  con- 
ceive that  all  manuscripts  are  either  to  be  bui'nt,  like  obsolete 
receipts,  or  to  be  nailed  down  in  n  box,  that  they  may  not 
stir  a  lawsuit  I 

In  a  manuscript  note  of  the  times,  I  find  that  Sir  Richard 
Bnkcr,  the  author  of  a  clironicle,  formerlj  the  most  popular 
one,  died  in  the  Fleet;  and  that  his  son-in-lair,  who  had  all 
his  papers,  burnt  them  for  waste-paper ;  and  he  said  that 
"  he  thought  Sir  Eiehai'd's  life  was  among  them  !"  An  auto- 
biography of  those  days  which  we  should  now  highly  prize. 

*  I  have  seen  a  tmnacript,  by  Ihe  favour  of  n  gsnt'enifui  who  sent  it  to 
me,  of  araj's  "  Uirectiona  for  Kending  Hiatorj."  It  had  its  merit,  at  a 
time  when  our  beat  histories  kad  not  been  published,  bat  it  is  entirelf 
"upeiwded  by  the  adminiblB  "Methode"  of  lenglet  da  Fresnoy. 


Among  these  Ttiutiktors   of  manusoripts  we  e.innofc  too 
stroDa;!y  remonstrate  with  those  who  liave  tha  care  of  tho 
r  Avyrks  of  othei's,  and  convert  them  into  a  vehicle  for  their 
I  ofcu  particular  pnrposeB,  even  when,  they  run  directlv  counter 
to  the  linowledge  and  opinions  of  the  original  writer.     Hard 
I  was  the  fate  of  honest  Anthony  Wood,  when  Dr.  Pell  under- 
I  took  bo  have  his  history  of  Osford  translated  into  Latin  ;  the 
[  translator,  a  sullen,  dogged  fellow,  when  iieol»erved  that  Wood 
'  Vaa  enraged  at  seeing  the  perpetual  alterations  of  hia  copy 
made  to  please  Dr.  Fell,  delighted  to  alter  it  the  more; 
while  tlie  greater  executioner  supervising  the  printed  sheets, 
by  "correcting,  altering,  or  dashing  out  "what  he  pleased," 
compelled  the  writer  publicly  to  disavow  his   own   work ! 
Sach  I  have  heard  was  the  case  of  Bryan  Edwai-ds,  who  com- 
posed the  first  accounts  of  Mnngo  Fark..    Bryan  Edwai'ds, 
whose  pergonal  interests  were  opposed  to  the  abolishment  of 
the  slave-trade,  would  nob  suffer  any  passage  to  stand  in 
which  the  African  traveller  had  expi-essed  hia  conviction  of 
its  inhumanity.     Park,  among  confidential  friends,  frequently 
■  complained  that  his  work  did  not  only  not  contain  his  opi- 
nions, but  was  even  interpolated  ivith  many  which  he  utt-erly 
disclaimed ! 

Suppressed  books  become  as  rare  bs  manuscripts.    In  some 

j'esearches  relating  to  the  history  of  tlie  Mav-prelate  faction, 

that  ardent  conspiracy  against  the  established  hierarchy,  and 

of  which  the  very  name  is  hut  imperfectly  to  be  traced  in 

our  historj',  I  discovered  that  the  books  and  manuscripts  of 

the  Mar-prelates  have  been  too  cautiously  suppressed,  or  too 

I  .completely  destroyed;  wiiile  those  on  the  other  side  have 

■.been  as  carefully  preserved.     In  our  national  collection,  the 

■■British  MusQimi,  we  find  a  great  deal  against  Mar-prelato, 

T'but  not  Mar-prelate  liimBelf, 

I       I  have  written  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  in  the  third 
►volume  of  "  Quarrels  of  Authors." 


PARODIES. 

tA  lABY  of  has  ileu  celebrity  (the  term  is  getting  odious, 
jartioularly  to  our  sgavantei)  hftd  two  friends,  whom  she 
squally  admired — an  elegant  poet  and  his  jiarodist.  She  had 
.  lontrived  to  prevent  their  meeting  as  long  as  her  stratagems 

Blasted,  till  at  length  she  apologised  to  the  serious  bard  for  in- 
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vitincr  Inm  when  his  mock  vmhra  was  to  be  present.  Ast< 
iiidhed,  she  perceived  that  both  men  of  genius  felt  a  mutu 
tstct'ni  for  each  other's  opposite  talent ;  the  ridiculed  hs 
perceived  no  mahgnity  in  the  playfulness  of  the  parody,  an 
even  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  compliment,  aware  that  par< 
dists  do  not  waste  their  talent  on  obscure  productions ;  whi 
the  ridiculer  himself  was  very  sensible  that  he  was  the  inf 
rior  poet.  The  lady-critic  had  imagined  that  parody  mm 
necessarily  l>e  malicious  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  said  those  c 
whom  the  parody  has  been  performed  have  been  of  the  san 
opinion. 

Parody  strongly  resembles  mimicry,  a  principle  in  huma 
nature  not  so  artificial  as  it  appears :  Man  may  be  well  di 
lined  a  mimetic  animal.  The  African  boy,  who  amused  tl 
whole  kafle  he  journeyed  with,  by  mimicking  the  gestures  an 
the  voice  of  the  auctioneer  who  had  sold  him  at  the  slavi 
market  a  few  days  before,  could  have  had  no  sense  of  scon 
of  su}>eriority,  or  of  malignity  ;  the  boy  experienced  merel 
the  pleasure  of  repeating  attitudes  and  intonations  which  ha 
so  forcibly  excited  his  interest.  The  numerous  parodies  < 
Hamlet's  soliloquy  wore  never  made  in  derision  of  ths 
solemn  monologue,  any  more  than  the  travesties  of  Virgil  b 
Scarron  and  Cotton ;  their  authors  were  never  so  gaily  ma 
as  that.  We  have  parodies  on  the  Psalms  by  Luthei 
Dodsley  parodied  the  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  scriptui 
style  was  parodied  b}'  Franklin  in  his  beautiful  story  ( 
Abraham  ;  a  story  he  found  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  whic 
Taylor  borrowed  from  the  East,  for  it  is  preserved  in  th 
Pi'rsian  Sadi.  Not  one  of  these  writers,  however,  proposed  t 
ridicule  their  originals ;  some  ingenuity  in  the  applicatio 
was  all  they  intended.  The  lady-critic  alluded  to  had  su 
(ered  by  a  panic,  in  imagining  that  a  parody  was  necessarily 
corrosive  satire.  Had  she  indeed  proceeded  one  step  farthe: 
and  asserted  that  parodies  might  be  clat^sed  among  the  mos 
malicious  inventions  in  literature,  when  tliev  are  such  a 
Colman  and  Lloyd  made  on  Gray,  in  their  odes  to  "  Oblivio 
and  Obscurity,"  her  reading  possibly  might  have  supplied  th 
materials  of  the  present  research. 

Parodies  were  frequently  practised  by  the  ancients,  an 

with  them,  like  ourselves,  consisted  of  a  work  grafted  o 

another  work,  but  which  turned  on  a  ditlerent  subject  by 

slight  change  of  the  expressions.     It  might  be  a  sport  < 

ancy,  the  innocent  child  of  mii*th  ;  or  a  satirical  arrow  draw 
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^^anb  art  which  only  studies  to  make  the  original  of  the 
parody,  however  beautiful,  eontamptible  and  ridiculaus. 
Human  nature  thus  enters  into  the  composition  of  parodies, 
and  their  variable  character  originates  in  the  puipose  of  their 
application. 

There  is  in  "  the  milhon"  a  natural  taste  for  faree  after 
tragedy,  and  tbey  gladly  relieve  themselves  by  mitigating 
the  solemn  aeriousnesa  of  the  tragic  drama ;  for  they  find, 
that  it  is  but  "a  step  frtmi  the  Buulime  to  the  ridiculoua." 
Tlie  taste  for  parody  will,  1  fear,  always  prevail ;  for  what- 
ever tenda  to  ridicule  a.  work  of  geuiua,  is  usiiaCy  very 
agreeable  to  a  great  number  of  contennporaries.  In  the  his- 
tory of  parodies,  some  of  the  learned  have  noticed  a  suppo- 
sititious circumstance,  which,  however,  may  have  happened, 
for  it  is  a  very  natural  one.  When  the  rhapsodists,  who 
strolled  fi'om  town  to  town  to  cliaat  different  fragments  of 
the  poems  of  Homer,  had  recited,  they  were  immediately 
followed  by  another  set  of  strollers — buffooHS,  who  made  the 
same  audience  merry  by  the  bui']esr[ue  turn  which  they  gave 
to  the  solemn  strains  which  had  just  so  deeply  engaged  their 
attention.  It  is  supposed  that  we  have  one  of  these  travea- 
tiers  of  the  Iliad  in  one  Sotades,  who  succeeded  by  only 
changing  the  measure  of  the  verses  without  altering  tho 
words,  which  entirely  disguised  the  Homeric  character; 
fragments  of  which,  scattered  in  Dion^'sius  Halicamasscnsis, 
I  leave  to  the  ciwiosity  of  the  leai'ned  Grecian.*  Homer's 
Battle  of  the  I>'rogs  and  Mice,  a  learned  critic,  the  elder 
Heinsius,  asserts,  was  not  written  by  the  poet,  but  is  a. 
parody  on  the  poem.  It  ig  evidently  as  good-humoured  an 
one  as  any  in  the  "  Rejected  AddreHses."  And  it  was  he- 
cause  Homer  was  the  most  popular  poet  that  he  was  most 
susceptible  of  the  playful  honours  of  the  parodist ;  unJesirthe 
prototype  is  familiar  to  us  a  parody  is  nothing !  Of  these 
parodists  bf  Homer  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  one,  Timon  of 
Philius,  whose  parodies  were  termed  Silli,  from  Silenua  being 
their  chief  personage ;  he  levelled  them  at  the  sophistical 
philosophers  of  his  age ;  his  invocation  is  grafted  oa  tho 
opening  of  the  Hiad,  to  recount  the  evil-doings  of  those  bab- 

*  Heurj  Stephen  appenrs  first  to  have  BbtcUnJ  this  subject  of  parody; 

}»  retenrolioB  have  been  borrowed  bj  the  Abht  Sullier,  to  whnra,  in  mjr 

ociMnaiially  indebleil.    His  little  di^aertuGoa  is  iu  the  French 
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l)lers,  whom  he  compares  to  the  bags  in  which  ^oius  depo- 
sited all  his  winds  ;  balloons  inflated  with  empty  ideas  !  We 
should  like  to  have  appropriated  some  of  these  silli,  or  paro- 
dies of  Timon  the  Sillograph,  which,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  at  times  calumnious.*  Shenstone's  "  School  Mistress," 
and  some  few  other  ludicrous  poems,  derive  much  of  their 
merit  from  parody. 

This  taste  for  parodies  was  very  prevalent  with  the  Gre- 
cians, and  is  a  species  of  .humour  which  perhaps  has  been  too 
rarely  practised  by  the  moderns :  Cervantes  has  some  pas- 
sages of  this  nature  in  his  parodies  of  the  old  chivalric  ro- 
mances ;  Fielding,  in  some  parts  of  his  "  Tom  Jones"  and 
"  Joseph  Andrews,"  in  his  burlesque  poetical  descriptions ;  and 
Swift,  in  his  "  Battle  of  Books,"  and  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;"  but 
few  writers  have  equalled  the  delicacy  and  felicity  of  Pope's 
parodies  in  the  "  Hape  of  the  Lock."  Such  parodies  give 
refinement  to  burlesque. 

The  ancients  made  a  liberal  use  of  it  in  their  satirical 
comedy,  and  sometimes  carried  it  on  through  an  entire  work, 
as  in  the  Menippean  satire,  Seneca's  mock  JEloge  of  Claudius, 
and  Lucian  in  his  Dialogues.  There  are  parodies  even  in 
Plato  ;  and  an  anecdotical  one,  recorded  of  this  philosopher, 
shows  them  in  their  most  simple  state.  Dissatisfied  with 
his  own  poetical  essays,  he  threw  them  into  the  flames  ;  that 
is,  the  sage  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  verses  to  the  god  of  fire ; 
and  in  repeating  that  line  in  Homer  where  Thetis  addresses 
Vulcan  to  implore  his  aid,  the  application  became  a  parody, 
although  it  required  no  other  change  than  the  insertion  of  I 
the  philosopher's  name  instead  of  the  goddess's : — f 

Vnlcan,  arise !  'tis  Plato  claims  thy  aid ! 

Boileau  affords  a  happy  instance  of  this  simple  parody.  Cor- 
neille,  in  his  Cid,  makes  one  of  his  personages  remark, 

Pour  grands  que  soient  les  rois  ils  sont  ce  que  nous  Boaimes, 
lis  peuvent  se  tromper  comme  les  autres  liommes. 


*  See  a  specimen  in  Aulus  Gellius,  where  this  parodist  reproaches  Plato 
fur  having  given  a  high  price  for  a  book,  whence  he  drew  his  noble  diaJogae 
of  the  Timieus.     Lib.  iii.  c.  17. 

+  See  Spanheim  Les  Ccfars  de  TEmpereur  Julien  in  his  "Preuves," 
Remarque  8.  Sallier  judiciously  observes,  **I1  pent  nous  donner  uue  juste 
idee  de  cette  sorto  d'ouvrage,  mais  nous  ne  savons  pas  pr6cisement  en  quel 
terns  il  a  6t6  compose  ;"  no  more  truly  than  the  Iliad  itself  ! 


A  slight  alteration    became   a   fine    parody  i 
Chapelain  Dficoiffo, 


We  find  in  Athenseua  the  name  of  the  iiiTentor  of  a  apecioa 
of  parody  which  more  immediately  engages  our  notice — 
DRASIATIC  PABOniES.  It  appears  this  inventor  waa  a  satirist, 
BO  that  the  lady-critic,  whose  opinion  we  had  the  honour  of  * 
noticing,  would  he  warranted  by  appealing  to  its  origin  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  thing.  A  dramatio  parody,  which 
produced  the  greatest  effect,  was  "thfi  Gigantomachia,"  as 
appears  by  the  only  circumataiice  known  of  it.  Never 
laughed  the  Athenians  so  heartily  as  at  its  representation,  for 
the  fatal  news  of  the  deplorable  state  to  which  the  affairs  of 
the  republic  were  reduced  in  Sicily  arrived  at;  its  first  repre- 
ecutation — and  the  Athenians  continued  laughing  to  the  end! 
as  the  niodeni  Athenians,  the  volatile  Parisians,  might  in 
their  national  concern  of  an  opeha  comiqtie.  .It  was  the 
business  of  tlie  dramatic  pai'ody  to  turn  the  solemn  tragedy, 
which  the  audience  had  ju*it  seen  exiiihited,  into  a  farcictl 
comedy;  the  same  actors  who  had  appeared  in  magnificent 
dresses,  now  returned  on  the  stage  in  grotesque  habiliments, 
with  odd  postures  and  gestures,  while  the  storv,  though  the 
same,  was  incongi-uoua  and  ludicrous.  The  Cyclops  of  Euri- 
pides is  probably  the  only  remaining  specimen;  for  tiiis  may 
be  considered  as  a  parody  on  the  ninth  book  of  the  Odyssey 
— the  adventures  of  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus, 
where  Silenus  and  a  choi-us  of  satyrs  are  farcically  intro- 
duced, to  contrast  with  the  grave  narrative  of  Homer,  of  the 
shifts  and  escape  of  the  cunning  man  "  from  the  one-eyed 
ogre."  The  jokes  arc  too  coarse  for  the  French  taste  of 
Brumoy,  who,  in  his  translation,  goes  on  with  a  critical 
growl  and  foolish  apology  for  Euripides  having  written  a 
farce;  Brumoy,  like  Pistol,  is  forced  to  eat  his  onion,  hut 
with  a  worse  grace,  swallowing  and  execrating  to  the 
end. 

In  dramatic  composition,  Aristophanes  is  perpetually  hook- 
ing in.  parodies  of  Euripides,  whom  of  all  poets  he  hated,  as 
well  as  of  j?5sohylu3,   Sophocles,   and  other  tragic  bards. 
~  Since,  at  length,  that  Grecian  wit  has  found  a  tratislntor 
blturated  with  his  genius,  and  an  intei'preter  as  philosophical. 
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_  y  he  did  not,  when  hewitneasedlHiU'lequiii,  ifi  t!ie  language 
(oE  Titus  to  Berenice,  declaiming  on  some  ludioroua  afiair  to 
Columbine  ;  La  Motte  was  very  sore,  and  Voltaire,  and  others, 
shrunk  mvfty  with  a  cry — from  a  parody !  Voltaiif!  was  angry 
when  he  witnessed  his  Mariamne  parodied  by  I-e  maucais 
Jl/etiiT^e;  or  "Bad  Housekeeping."  Theaged,jealousHeradwas 
turned  into  an  old  orosfl  country  justioo;  Varus,  bewitched  by 
ilanamne,  strutted  a  dragoon  ;  and  the  whole  establishment 
showed  it  was  undei'  very  had  management.  Puzelier  col- 
lected some  of  these  parodies,*  and  not  unskilfully  defends 
their  nature  and  their  object  against  the  protest  of  Ln  Motte, 
whose  tragedies  had  severdy  suffered  from  these  bnrieeques. 
His  celebrated  domestic  tragedy  of  Inex  de  Castro,  the  fable 
of  which  turns  on  a  concealed  and  clandestine  marriage,  pro- 
duced one  of  the  happiest  parodies  in  Agne»  de  Cliaillot.  In 
thi!  parody,  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  obstinacy  of  Pierrot 
tliB  son,  in  persisting  to  refnse  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of 
his  motlier-iu-!aw,  Madame  la  BaiUive,  is  thus  diacovereil  by 
her  to  Monsieur  le  Baillif: — 

Moa  mari,  poor  le  enup  j'ai  dficonvert  I'affnire, 
Ke  ions  iJtounez  plus  qu'Ai  uos  dusirs  vniixsJm, 
Foai:  mil.  Elle  Pierrot  ne  montro  quo  ni6pcis  ; 
Toilil  Tuniqiie  objet  ilont  son  ctnur  est  Spris. 

[Painting  to  Agiics  de  Chaiilit. 
The  Baillif  exclaims,' 

Ma  seniLDte  1 

This  single  word  was  the  most  lively  and  fatal  critlcisni  of 
the  tragic  action  of  Inez  de  Castro,  which,  according  to  the 
conventional 'decorum  and  fastidious  code  of  French  criticism, 
grossly  violated  the  majesty  of  Melpomene,  by  giving  a 
motive  and  an  object  so  totally  undignified  to  the  tragic  tale. 
In  the  parody  there  was  something  ludicrous  when  the  secret 
came  out  which  explained  poor  Pierrot's  long-coneealed  [ler- 
plesities,  in  the  maid-aervant  bringing  forward  a  whole  legiti- 
mat*  family  of  her  own !  La  Motte  was  also  galled  by  a 
pi'ojected  parody  of  liis  "Machabees"' — -where  the  hasty  mar- 
riage of  the  young  Machahens,  and  the  sudden  conversion  of 
the  amorous  Antigone,  who,  for  her  first  penitential  act,  per- 
suades a  youth  to  marry  her,  without  first  deigning  to  consult 
her  respectable  mother,  would  have  produced  nn  excellent 

•  Les  ParodiOB  du  Non 
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scene  for  the  parody.  Baf  La  Motte  prefixed  an  angry  pre- 
face to  his  Inez  de  Castro;  he  inveic^hs  against  all  parodies, 
which  he  asserts  to  be  merely  a  French  fashion  (\fe  have 
seen,  however,  that  it  was  once  Grecian),  the  offspring  of  a 
dangerous  spirit  of  ridicule,  and  the  malicious  amusement  of  ' 
superficial  minds. — ^*' Were  this  true,"  retorts  Fuzelier,  "we 
ouglit  to  detest  parodies;  hut  we  maintain,  that  far  from 
converting  virtue  into  a  paradox,  and  degrading  truth  br 
ridicule,  pabody  will  only  strike  at  what  is  chimerical  and 
false ;  it  is  not  a  piece  of  buffoonery  so  much  as  a  critical  ex- 
position. What  do  we  parody  but  the  absurdities  of  dramatic 
writers,  who  frequently  make  their  heroes  act  against  nature, 
common  sense,  and  truth  ?  After  all,"  he  ingeniously  adds, 
"it  is  the  public,  not  we,  who  are  the  authors  of  these 
PARODIES ;  for  they  are  usually  but  the  echoes  of  the  pit, 
and  we  parodists  have  only  to  give  a  dramatic  form  to  the 
opinions  and  observations  we  hear.  Many  tragedies,"  Fuze- 
lier, with  admirable  truth,  observes,  "disguise  vices  into 
virtues,  and  pabodies  unmask  them."  We  have  had  tra- 
gedies recently  which  very  much  required  parodies  to  expose 
tliem,  and  to  shame  our  inconsiderate  audiences,  who  patron- 
ised these  monsters  of  false  passions.  The  rants  and  bombast 
of  some  of  these  might  have  produced,  with  little  or  no  altera- 
tion of  the  inflated  originals,  A  Modern  Rehearsal,  or  a 
new  Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather* 

Of  PARODIES,  we  may  safely  approve  the  legitimate  use, 
and  even  indulge  their  agreeable  maliciousness ;  while  we 
must  still  dread  that  extraordinary  facility  to  which  the 
public,  or  rather  human  nature,  is  so  prone,  as  sometimes  to 
laugh  at  what  at  another  time  they  would  shed  tears. 

Tragedy  is  rendered  comic  or  burlesque  by  altering  the 
station  and  manners  of  the  persons;  and  the  reverse  may 
occur,  of  raising  what  is  comic  or  burlesque  into  tragedy.  On 
so  little  depends  the  sublime  or  the  ridiculous !  Beattie  says, 
"  In  most  human  characters  there  are  blemishes,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, or  corporeal;  by  exaggerating  which,  to  a  certain 
degree,  you  may  form  a  comic  character ;  as  by  raising  the 
virtues,  abilities,  or  external  advantages  of  individuals,  you 

*  The  Tailors;  a  Trafjedy  for  Warm  Weather,  was  originally  brought 
out  by  Foote  in  1767.  There  had  been  great  disturbances  between  the 
master  tailors  and  journeymen  about  wages  at  this  time  ;  and  the  author 
lias  amusingly  worked  out  the  disputes  and  their  consequences  in  the 
heroic  style  of  a  blank  verse  tragedy. 
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.   epic   or   tra^jic   characters;*     a    subject    humorousl}" 
jBeliei    on    by    Lloyd,   in  the   proSogue   to  The   Jealous 

Quarrek,  nphmiilings.  JBalansiGS,  and  epleen. 

Grew  too  {amiliar  iTj  thti  comic  sceae ; 

Tinge  Ijut  tlie  laugan^e  with  'b.trair:  chime, 

^ffi  pn^oD,  patLos,  chnroctfir  jiuLHme. 

"Wbot  biji  romid  words  had  sweli'd  the  purapons  scene, 

A  king  thi  liusbimd,  and  tlie  wife  a  i^ueen. 


AHECDOTES  OF  THE  FAIRFAX  FAMILY. 

WiXL  a,  mind  of  great  capacity  be  reduced  to  mediocrity  by 
the  ill  choice  of  a  profession  ? 

Parenta  are  interested  in  the  metaphysical  discussion, 
whether  there  really  exists  an  inherent  quality  in  the  human 
intellect  which  imparts  to  the  individual  an  aptitude  fca"  one- 
pursuit  more  than  for  another.  What  Lord  Shaftesbury  calk 
not  innate,  but  connatural  (jualities  of  the  human  cliaracter, 
were,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  entirely  re- 
jected ;  but  of  late  there  appears  a  tendency  to  retupi  to  th& 
notion  which  is  consecrated  by  antiquity.  Experience  will 
often  correct  modem  hypothesis.  The  term  "predisposition." 
may  be  objectionable,  as  are  all  terms  whieh  pretend  to 
describe  the  occult  operations  of  !Nature — and  at  present  wo 
have  no  other. 

Out  children  pass  through  the  same  public  education,  while 
they  are  receiving  little  or  none  for  their  individual  disposi- 
tions, should  they  have  sufficient  strength  of  character  to 
indicate  any.  The  great  secret  of  education  is  to  develops  the 
faculties  of  the  individual ;  for  it  may  happen  that  his  real 
talent  may  lie  hidden  and  buried  under  his  education.  A 
profession  is  usually  adventitious,  made  by  chance  views,  or 
by  family  arrangements.  Should  a  choice  be  submitted  to- 
the  youth  himself,  he  will  often  mistake  alight  and  transient 
tastes  for  permanent  disjiositions.  A  decided  character,  how- 
ever, we  may  often  observe,  is  repugnant  to  a  particular  pur- 
suit, delighting  in  another;  talents,  languid  and  vacillating 
in.  one  profeaaiou,  we  might  find  vigurous  and  settled  in 
another ;  an  Indifi'erent  lawyer  mig-ht  become  an  admirable 
architect !     At  present  all  oiw  human  bullion  is  sent  to  be 

*  Beattie  en  Fiietty  aad  Uusir,  p.  llli 
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mbed  down  in  an  university,  to  come  out.  aa  if  throwD  inti 
g  mould,  &  bright  physician,  a  briglit  Imrjer,  a  briEh! 
divine — iu  other  words,  to  adapt  tlieniselves  for  a  profcainu 
preconcerted  by  their  parents.  By  this  means  we  may  sccim 
a  titular  profeiiition  for  our  son,  Imt  the  trae  genius  of  tlu 
avocation  in  the  lent  of  Ike  mind,  as  a  man  of  great  origiul 
powers  called  it,  is  too  often  absent!  Instead  of  finding  iil 
offices  for  fit  men,  we  are  perpetnally  discovering,  on  the  stagi 
of  society,  actors  out  of  oharacter !  Our  moat  popular  wriw 
has  happily  described  this  error. 

"A  laughing  pbilosopUer,  the  Democrifcua  of  our  day,  ona 
compared  human  life  to  a  table  pierced  with  a  number  of 
holes,  each  of  which  has  a  pin  made  exaotly  to  fit  it,  but  which 
pins  being  stuck  in  hastily,  and  without  selection,  chance  leadt 
inevitablj'  to  the  most  awkward  mistakes.  For  how  often  do 
we  see,"  the  orator  pathetically  concluded, — "  how  often,  I 
say,  do  we  see  the  round  man  stuck  intio  the  tlireo-ooniered 
hole!" 

In  looking  over  a  nianusuript  life  of  Tobie  Matthew;, 
Archbishop  of  Xork  in  James  the  First's  reign,  I  found  a 
curious  anecdote  of  his  grace's  disappointment  iu  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  sons.  Tha  eauae,  indeed,  is  not  uncommon,  ac 
was  confii'med  by  another  great  raan,  to  whom  the  archbishop 
confessed  it.  The  old  Lord  Thomas  Fmrfas  one  day  finding 
the  archbishop  very  mclonclioiy,  inquired  the  reason  of  Iw 
grace's  pensiveness :  "  My  lord,"  said  the  archbishop,  ~ 
have  great  reason  of  sorrow  with  respect  of  my  sons ;  om 
whom  has  wit  and  no  grace,  another  grace  but  no  wit, 
the  third  neither  grace  nor  wit."  Your  case,"  I'eplied  ]_ 
Fair&s,  "  is  not  singular.  I  am  also  sadly  disappointed  ia 
sons:  onelsent  into  the  Netherlands  to  train  turn  up  aaol' 
and  ho  makes  a"tolerable  country  justice,  but  a  mere  coi 
at  fighting ;  my  nest  I  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  he  proves  a 
good  lawyer,  but  a  mere  dunce  at  divinity  ;  and  my  youngest 
I  sent  to  the  inns  of  court,  and  he  is  good  at  divinity,  but 
nobody  at  the  law."  The  relater  of  tliis  anecdote  adds, 
"  This  I  have  often  heard  from  the  descendant  of  that  bonoQr>- 
able  family,  who  yet  seems  to  mince  the  matter,  because  m 
immediately  related."  The  eldest  son  was  the  Lord  Ferd> 
nando  Fairfax — and  the  gunsmith  to  Thomas  Lord  Faii&s,, 
the  son  of  this  Lord  Fcrdinando,  heard  the  old  Lord  TbamaB' 
call  aloud  to  his  grandson,  "  Tom !  Torn !  mind  thou  th« 
battle  !     Thy  father's  a  good  man,  but  a  mere  coward!     All  ,. 
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the  good  I  expect  is  from  thee !"  It  is  evident  that  the  old 
I/ord  Thomas  i'aicfajc  was  a  mihtary  character,  and  in  his 
eameBt  desire  of  continuing  n  Une  of  heroes,  had  preconcerted 
to  make  his  eldtsst  son  a  military  mac,  who  we  discover  turned 
out  to  he  admirably  fitted  for  a  worshipful  justice  of  the 
(juoriim.  This  ia  a.  lesson  for  the  parent  who  oousalta  his 
own  incliutrtiDDS  and  not  tho^  of  natural  dispositioa.  In  the 
present  case  the  same  lord,  though  disappointed,  appears  still 
to  hoive  persisted  in  the  same  wish  of  having  a  great  military 
oharacter  in  his  family  :  having  missed  one  in  his  elder  son, 
and  settled  his  other  sons  in  different  avocations,  the  grand- 
father persevered,  and  fixed  his  hopes,  and  bestowed  his 
encouragements,  on  his  grandson,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfaji,  who 
makes  bo  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  civil  wavs. 

The  difficulty  of  disoeming  the  aptitude  of  a  youth  for  any 
particular  deatinatioa  in  life  will,  perhaps,  even  for  the  most 
skilful  parent,  be  always  hazardous.  M;uiy  will  be  inolined, 
in  despair  of  anything  better,  to  throw  dice  with  fortuno;  or 
adopt  the  determination  of  the  fatlierwho  settled  his  sons  by 
a  whimsical  analogy  which  he  appears  to  have  formed  of  their 
dispositiona  or  aptness  for  different  pursuits.  The  boys  were 
standing  under  a  hedge  iu  the  rain,  and  a  neighboui  reported 
to  the  father  the  conversation  he  had  overheard.  John 
wished  it  would  rain  hooks,  for  he  wished  to  be  a  preacher; 
Bezalecl,  wool,  to  he  a  clothier  like  his  father ;  Samuel, 
money,  to  be  a  merchant ;  and  Edmund  plums,  to  ho  a 
grocer.  The  father  took  these  wishes  asi  a  hint,  and  we  are 
told  in  the  life  of  John  Angier,  tho  elder  son,  a  puritan 
minister,  that  he  chose  for  them  these  different  callings,  in 
which  it  appears  that  they  settled  sueceasfiilly.  "  Wliatever 
a  young  man  at  first  applies  himself  to  is  commonly  his 
dehght  afterwards."  This  is  an  important  principle  disco- 
vered by  Hartley,  but  it  will  not  supply  the  parent  with  any 
determinate  regulation,  how  to  distinguish,  n  transient  from  a 
permanent  disposition ;  or  bow  to  get  at  what  we  may  call  the 
connatural  qaalities  of  the  mind.  A  particular  opportunity 
afforded  me  some  close  observation  on  the  characters  and 
habits  of  two  youths,  brothers  in  blood  and  affection,  and 
partners  in  all  things,  who  even  to  their  very  dress  shared 
alike ;  who  were  never  separated  from  each  other ;  who  were 
taught  by  the  same  masters,  lived  under  the  same  roof,  and 
were  accustomed  to  the  same  uninterrupted  habits  ;  yet  had 
nature  ci-eated  them  totally  distinct  in  the  qualities  of  their 


minds;  and  similar  as  their  livca  had  bfftm,   thco'lm 
were  ndaptod  for  very  oppoeitc  jiursuits ;  cither  of  th|_ 

iiot  have  been  the  other.     And  I  obsetred  liowtbe" 

positiDii"  of  tU«  partioBwaa  distinctly  marlted  from  chiliihoiid! 
tlio  Olio  alow,  penutrating,  and  correct;  the  otJifi-  qiiiolr,  i 
table,  suid  fanciful :  the  one  iwrseverinij  in  cxatniuation;  tbo  | 
othcv  npid  in  reBults:  the  one  exhausted  by  Inbour;  tliv 
other  impatient  of  whatever  did  not  relat*  to  his  own  [lurEoit: 
the  one  logical,  historicnl,  and  critical;  the  other,  iiavinj  ' 
acquired  nothing,  decided  on  nil  things  by  his  own  senaatioui, 
We  would  confidently  uonsult  in  the  one  a.  great  legal  cba- 
meter,  and  in  the  other  an  artist  of  genius.  If  nature  Lad 
not  secretly  placed  a  bias  in  their  distinct  mind^,  how  could 
two  similar  beings  have  been  so  dissitnilar  ?  i 

A  story  j-ecorded  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli  and  of  Dante,  on  the   | 
subject  of  natural  and  acquired  genius,  may  illvistra,ti!  the   I 
ptesent  topic.    Cecco  maintctined  that  nature  was  more  potent    I 
than  art,  while  Dante  asserted  the  contrary.     To  prove  Iib 
principle,  the  great  Italian  bard  referred  to  his  cat,  whidi, 
by  repeated  practice,  he  had  taught  to  hold  a.  candlo  in  its 
paw  while  he  supped  or  read.     Cecco  desired  to  witness  thft   I 
esperiment,  and  came  not  unprepared  for  his  purpose ;  when. 
Dante's  cat  was  performing  its  part,  Cecco,  lifting  up  theM 
of  a  pot  which  he  had  filled  with  mice,  the  creature  of  ut 
instantly  showed  the  weakness  of  a  talent  merely  acquire^ 
and  dropping  the  candle.  Hew  on  the  mice  with  all  its  instinc- 
tive propensity.     Dante  was  himself  disconcerted ;  and  it  was 
adjudged  that  the  advocate  for  the  occuit  principle  of  native 
faculties  had  gained  his  cause. 

To  tell  stories,  however,  is  not  to  lay  down  principles,  yet 
pvinciples  may  sometimes  be  concealed  in  stories.* 


MEDICINE  AKD  MOBALS. 

A  STROKE  of  pei-aonal  ridicule  is  levelled  at  Dryden,  when 
Bayes  informs  us  of  his  preparations  for  a  course  of  study  by 
a  course  of  medicine !  "  When  1  have  a  grand  design,''  aajs 
he,  "  I  ever  take  physic  and  let  blood  ;  for  when  you  would 
have  pure  swiftness  of  thought,  and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  you 

*  I  liave  armnged  many  facU,  ooaueotad  vfith  tlie  present  sutject,  ii. 

Sflb  chapter  of  "The  Litenu?  Character,"  ia  ths  eQlarge<I  andfonith 
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rast  have  a  cum  of  the  pensive  part ;  in  fine,  you  must  purge 
le  belly!"  Such  was  roally  the  practice  of  the  poet,  as  La 
Motte,  who  was  a  physioian,  informs  us,  and  in  his  ciL'tlicn! 
character  did  not  perceive  that  ridicule  in  the  subject  which 
the  wits  and  most  readers  unquestionably  have  enjoyed. 
The  wita  here  were  as  cruel  ngainst  truth  as  against  Dryden  ; 
I'or  we  must  still  consider  this  practice,  to  u^o  their  own 
words,  as  "  an  excellent  recipe  for  writing',"  Among  other 
jjhilosopberB,  one  of  the  most  famous  disputants  of  antiquity, 
Carueades,  was  accuetomed  to  take  copious  doses  of  white 
heilehore,  a  great  apei'ient,  as  a  preparation  to  refute  the 
dogmas  of  the  stoics.  "  The  thing  that  gives  mo  the  highest 
spirits  (it  seems  absurd,  but  true)  is  a  dose  of  salts ;  but 
one  can't  take  them  like  champagne,"  said  Lord  Byrou, 
Llrydeu'a  practice  was  neither  wliimsical  nor  peciiiiai'  to  the 
poet ;  he  was  of  a  full  habit,  and,  no  doubt,  had  oilen  lotind 
by  experience  the  beneficial  effects  without  being'  aware  of 
the  cause,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  mind  and  body. 

This  simple  fact  is,  indeed,  connected  with  one  of  the  most 

portant  inquiries  in  the  history  of  man — tlie  laws  which 

ulate  the  invisible  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body :  in  a 

■d,  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  our  being ! — a  secret,  but  an 

idoubted  intercourse,  which  probably  must  ever  elude  our 

-BerceptiouK.     The  combinatiou  of  metiiphj'sica  with  physics 

has  only  been  productive  of  the  wildest  fairy  tales  among 

philosophers :  with  one  party  the  soul  seema  to  pass  away  in 

its  last  puff'  of  air,  while  man  seema  to  perish  iu  "  dust  to 

dust;"  the  other  as  successfully  gets  rid  of  our  bodies  alto- 

ither,  by  denying  the  existence  of  matter.     Wo  are  not 

Lrtain  that  mind  and  matter  are  di^^tinct  existences,  since 

one  may  he  only  a  modification  of  the  other;  however 

great  mystery  be   imagined,  we  shall   find  with  Dr. 

:egory,  in  his  lectures  "  on  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 

physician,"  that  it  forms  an  equally  necessary  inquiry  in 

le  sciences  of  morals  and  of  medicine. 

Whether  we  consider  the  volgar  distinction  of  mind  and 

body  as  an  union,  or  as  a  modified  existence,  no  philosopher 

denies  that  a  reciprocal  action  takes  place  between  our  moral 

and  physical  condition.      Of  these  sympathies,  like  many 

"other  mysteries  of  nature,  the  cause  remains  occult,  ivhile 

'     cifecta  are  obvious.     This  close,  yet  inscrutable  a 

I,  this  concealed  eorrespoudenoe  of  parts  seemingly 


impor 

■prord, 

^Endoi: 
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nontMl,  in  t,  word,  tliis  reciprocal  influence  of  the  itiind  and 
the  liodr,  lias  long  fixed  the  attention  of  medical  and  meta- 
pliveical  inquirers ;  the  one  having  the  care  of  our  exterior 
organiitation,  the  other  that  of  th«  interior.  Can  we  conceive 
the  mjstcriouB  inhabitant  as  forming  a  part  of  its  own  hahi- 
tntion  ?  The  tenant  nud  the  house  are  so  insepMmble,  that 
hi  striking  at  any  part  of  the  dweUing,  you  inevitably  zearii 
the  dweUer.  If  the  mind  be  disordered,  we  may  o{%en  loi^ 
for  its  seat  in  somo  corporeal  derangement.  Oftua  are  os 
thoughts  disturbed  by  a  strange  irritability,  which  we  do  net 
even  pretend  to  account  for.  This  state  of  the  body,  called 
the  fidgets,  is  a  disorder  to  which  the  ladiea  are  particularly 
liable.  A  phyriciaE  of  my  acquaintance  was  earnestly  e»* 
treated  by  a  female  patient  to  give  a  name  to  her  unknown 
complaints ;  this  he  found  no  difficulty  to  do,  as  he  is  a 
sturdy  a»serter  of  the  materiality  of  our  nature ;  he  dealared 
that  her  disorder  was  atmospherical.  It  wao  the  disorder  uf 
her  frame  under  damp  weather,  which  was  reacting  on  hp?i 
mind ;  and  physical  means,  by  operating  on  her  body,  migli' 
be  applied  to  restore  her  to  her  half-lost  senses.  Our  imagi- 
nation is  higher  when  our  stomach  is  not  overloaded ;  in 
spring  than  in  winter ;  in  solitude  than  amidst  compc._ 
and  in  an  obscured  light  than  in  the  blaee  and  beat  of  i 
noon.  In  all  these  cases  the  body  is  evidently  acted  on,  ■ 
re-acts  on  the  mind.  Sometimes  our  dreams  present  uawi 
images  of  our  restlessness,  till  we  recollect  tliat  the  seat  of 
our  brain  mny  perhnps  lie  in  our  stomach,  rather  than  ou 
the  pineal  gland  of  lleEcartes ;  and  that  the  most  artificial 
logic  to  make  us  somewhat  reasonable,  may  be  swallowud 
with  "  the  blue  pill."  Our  domestic  happiness  often  depends 
on  the  state  of  our  biliary  and  digestive  organs,  and  the  Uttle 
disturbances  of  conjugal  life  may  be  more  efiicaciously  cured 
by  the  pbyfiician  than  by  the  moralist ;  for  a  sermon  mis- 
applied will  never  act  so  directly  as  a  sharp  medicine.  The 
learned  Qaubius,  aa  eminent  professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden, 
who  called  himself  "  professor  of  the  passions,"  gives  tht  case 
of  a  lady  of  too  inflammable  a  constitution,  whom  her  huB^  . 
band,  unknown  to  herself,  had  gradually  reduced  to  a  n 
of  decorum,  by  phlebotomy.  Her  complexion,  indeed, 
the  roses,  which  some,  perhaps,  hiid  too  wantonly  i 
tor  the  repose  of  her  conjugal  physioian. 

The  art  of  ciiri:ig  moral  disorders  by  corporeal  means  L 
not  yet  been  broi^ht  into  general  practice,  althongh  it  i 
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probable  tbat  some  quiet  sages  of  medicine  have  made  use  of 
it  oa  some  ocoaaions.  The  Loydeu  professor  ivo  have  jiist 
alludod  to,  delivered  at  the  university  a  discourse  "  on  the 
management  and  cure  of  the  disorders  of  the  mind  by  appli- 
cation, to  the  body."  Desoai'tea  conjectured,  that  as  the 
mind  Eeems  so  dependent  on  the  disposition  of  the  bodily 
organs,  if  any  means  can  be  found  to  render  men  wiser  and 
more  ingenious  than  they  have  been  hitherto,  such  a  method 
might  be  Eoiigbt  from  the  assistance  of  medicine. 
sciences  of  Morals  and  of  Medicine  will  therefore  be  £ 
to  have  a  more  intimate  connexion  than  has  been  si 
Plato  thought  that  a  man  must  have  natural  dispositions 
towards  virtue  to  become  virtuous ;  tbat  it  uannot  be  edu- 
cated—you cauiiot  make  a  bad  man  a  good  man;  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  evil  dispositions  of  the  bodij,  as  well  as  to  a 
bad  education. 

There  are,  unquestionably,  constitutional  moral  disorders  ; 
some  good-tempered  but  passionate  persons  have  acknow- 
ledged, that  they  cannot  avoid  those  temporary  lits  to  which 
they  are  liable,  and  which,  they  say,  they  alwajs  suffered 
"from  a  child."  If  they  arise  from  too  great  a  fulness  of 
blood,  is  it  not  oruel  to  upbraid  rather  than  to  cure  them, 
which  might  easily  he  done  by  taking  away  their  redundant 
humours,  and  thus  quieting  the  most  passionate  man  alive  !* 
A  moral  patient,  who  allows  his  brain  to  be  disordered  by 
the  fumes  of  liquor,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  be  a  ridi- 
culous being,  might  have  opiates  prescribed ;  for  in  laying  him 
asleep  as  soou  as  possible,  you  remove  the  cause  of  bis  sudden 
madness.  There  are  crimes  for  which  men  are  hanged,  but 
of  which  they  might  easily  have  been  cui'ed  by  physical 
means.  Persons  out  of  their  senses  with  love,  by  throwing 
themselves  into  a  river,  and  being  dragged  out  nearly  lifeless, 
have  recovered  their  senses,  and  lost  their  bewildering  pas- 
sion. Submersion  is  discovered  to  be  a  cure  ipr  some  mental 
disorders,  by  altering  the  state  of  the  body,  as  Van  Helmont 
notices,  "  was  happily  practised  in  England."  With  the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  this  sage  of  chemistry  alludes,  I  am  un- 
acquainted ;  but  this  extraordinary  practice  was  certainly 
known  to  the  Italians ;  for  in  one  of  the  tales  of  the  Poggio 
we  find  a  mad  doctor  of  Milan,  who  was  celebrated  for 
t<mring  lunatics  and  demoniacs  in  a  certain  time.  Hie  practice 

Lfiisted  in  placing  them  in  a  great  high-walled  court-yard, 
i  midst  of  which  there  was  a  deep  well  full  of  water. 
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cold  ns  ice.  When  a  demoniac  was  brought  to  this  phy- 
Hician,  he  had  the  patient  bound  lo  a  pillar  in  the  well,  till 
tlu?  water  ascended  to  the  knees,  or  higher,  and  even  to  the 
neck,  as  he  deemed  their  malady  required.  In  their  bodily 
])ain  they  appear  to  have  forgot  their  melancholy  ;  thus  by 
the  terrors  oi  the  repetition  of  cold  water,  a  man  appears  to 
liave  been  frightened  into  his  senses !  A  physician  has  in-  * 
formed  me  of  a  remarkable  case ;  a  lady  with  a  disordered 
mind,  resolved  on  death,  and  swallowed  much  more  than  half 
a  pint  of  laudanum ;  she  closed  her  curtains  in  the  evening, 
took  a  farewell  of  her  attendants,  and  flattered  herself  she 
should  never  awaken  from  her  sleep.  In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  this  incredible  dose,  she  awoke  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  13y  the  usual  means  she  was  enabled  to 
get  rid  of  the  poison  she  had  so  largely  taken,  and  not  only 
rwovered  her  life,  but,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  her  per- 
fect senses !  The  physician  conjectures  that  it  was  the  influ- 
ence of  her  disordered  mind  over  her  body  which  prevented 
this  vast  (|uantitv  of  laudanum  from  its  usual  action  by  ter- 
minating in  dcath.''^ 

Moral  vices  or  infirmities,  which  originate  in  the  state  of 
the  body,  may  bo  cured  by  topical  applications.  Precepts 
and  ethics  in  such  cases,  if  they  seem  to  produce  a  momentary 
cure,  have  only  moved  the  weeds,  whose  roots  lie  in  the  soil. 
It  is  only  by  changing  the  soil  itself  that  we  .can  eradicate 
these  evils.  The  senses  are  five  porches  for  the  physician  to 
enter  into  the  mind,  to  keep  it  in  repair.  By  altering  the 
state  of  the  body,  we  are  changing  that  of  the  mind, 
whenever  the  defects  of  the  mind  depend  on  those  of  the 
organization.  The  mind,  or  soul,  however  distinct  its  being 
from  the  body,  is  disturbed  or  excited,  independent  of  its  vo- 
lition, by  the  mechanical  impulses  of  the  body.  A  man  be- 
comes stupified  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded 
in  i\\o  vUceraf'  he  acts  more  from  instinct  than  reflection ; 
the  nervous  fibres  are  too  relaxed  or  too  tense,  and  he  finds  a 
difiicult}'  in  moving  them ;  if  you  heighten  his  sensations, 
you  awaken  new  ideas  in  this  stupid  being ;  and  as  we  cure 
the  stupid  by  increasing  his  sensibility,  we  may  beheve  that 
a  more  vivacious  fancy  may  be  promised  to  those  who  possess 

*  A  physician  of  emineuce  has  toU  us  of  the  melancholy  termination 
of  the  life  of  a  gentleman  who  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration  cut  his 
thiwat ;  the  loss  of  blood  restored  his  mind  to  a  healthy  condition  ;  bat 
the  wound  unfortunately  proved  fatal. 


\  pne,  when  tbe  mind  and  the  body  play  togctlicr  in  one  liar- 
is  accord.  Prescribe  the  batli,  frictions,  and  fomenta- 
tions, and  though  it  seema  a  round- about  way,  you  get  at  the 
brains  by  his  feet.  A  literary  man,  from  long  eedentary 
habits,  could  not  overcome  his  fits  of  melancholy,  till  his 
physician  doubled  hia  daily  quantity  of  wine ;  and  the  learned 
Henry  Stephens,  after  a  serera  ague,  had  Buoh  a  disgust  of 
booliH,  the  mo3t  beloved  obji:cts  of  his  whole  life,  that  tho 
Tciy  thought  of  them  excited  terror  for  it  consiJetafale  time. 
It  ia  evident  that  the  state  of  the  body  often  indicates  that 
of  the  mind.  Insanity  itself  often  results  from,  some  dis- 
order in  the  human  machine.  "  What  is  this  iiiND,  of  which 
men  appear  so  vain  ?"  esclainiB  Flechier.  "  If  considered 
according  to  its  nature  it  is  a  fire  which  sickness  and  an  acci- 
dent most  sensibly  puts  out ;  it  is  a  delicate  temperament, 
which  soon  grows  disordered ;  a  happy  conformation  of 
organs,  which  wear  out ;  a  comhination  and  a  certain  motion 
of  the  spirits,  which  eshaoat  themselves ;  it  is  the  moat 
lively  and  the  moat  subtile  part  of  the  soul,  which  seems  to 
grow  old  with  the  body." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  some  have  attributed  such  virtues 
to  their  system  of  diel,  if  it  has  been  fuund  productive  of 
certain  efl'ects  on  the  human  body,  Comaro  perhaps  ima- 
gined more  than  he  eiperienced ;  but  ApoUonius  Tyaneus, 
when  he  had  the  credit  of  holding  an  intercourse  with  the 
devil,  by  his  presumed  gift  of  prophecy,  defended  himself  from 
the  accusation  by  attributing  his  clear  and  prescient  views  of 
things  to  the  light  aliments  he  lived  on,  never  indulging  in  a 
variety  of  food.  "  This  mode  of  life  has  produced  such  a 
perspicuity  in  my  ideas,  that  I  tea  as  in  a  glass  things  past 
and  fature."  We  may,  therefore,  agree  with  Bayes,  that 
"  for  a  sonnet  to  Amanda,  and  the  like,  stewed  pranes  only" 
might  he  sufficient ;  but  for  "  a  grand  design,"  nothing  less 
than  a  more  formal  and  formidable  dose. 

Camus,  a  French  physician,  who  combined  literature  with 
science,  the  author  of  "Abdeter,  or  the  Art  of  Cosmetics," 
which  he  diseovered  in  esercise  and  temperanoe,  produced 
another  fanciful  work,  written  in  1753,  "La  Medeoine  de 
I'Esprit."  Hia  conjectural  cases  are  at  least  as  numerous  as 
his  more  positive  facts  ;  for  be  is  not  wanting  in  imagination, 
ires  u«,  that  having  reflected  on  the  physical  causes, 
pwhich,  by  differently  modifying  the  body,  varied  also  the  dis- 
**[»sitions  of  the  mind,  he  was  coavineed  that  by  employing 
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i\icr.fi  fliiTcreiit  causes,  or  by  imitating  their  powers  by  art.  we 
Tni;(ht,  by  iiieaim  purely  mechanical,  affect  the  haman  mind, 
atid  correct  the  infirmities  of  the  understanding  and  the  wilL 
He  considered  this  principle  only  as  the  aurora  of  a  brighter 
day.  Til'.'  great  difficulty  to  overcome  was  to  find  out  a 
method  to  root  out  tlie  defects,  or  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  in 
the  same  manner  as  ph3'sicians  cure  a  fluxion  from  the  longs^ 
a  dynentery,  a  dropsy,  and  all  other  infirmities,  which  seem 
only  to  attack  the* body.  This  indeed,  he  says,  is  enlarging 
the;  domain  of  medicine,  by  showing  how  the  fanctiou^  ^ 
intellect  and  the  springs  of  volition  are  mechanical.  The 
movcnicnts  and  passions  of  the  soul,  formerly  restricted  to 
abstract  reasonings,  are  by  this  system  reduced  to  simple 
ideas.  Insisting  that  material  causes  force  the  soul  and  body 
U)  act  together,  the  defects  of  the  intellectual  operations  de- 
pend on  those  of  the  organisation,  which  may  be  altered  or 
df.'stroyed  by  physical  causes  ;  and  he  properly  adds,  that  we 
ure  to  consider  that  the  soul  is  material,  while  existing  in 
mutter,  l)ecause  it  is  operated  on  by  matter.  Such  is  the 
tlierjry  of  "  La  Medecine  de  TEsprit,"  which,  though  phy- 
sicians will  never  quote,  may  perhaps  contain  some  £acts 
worth  their  attention. 

Camus's  two  little  volumes  seem  to  have  been  preceded  by 
a  medical  discourse  delivered  in  the  academy  of  Dijon  in 
1748,  where  the  moralist  compares  the  infirmities  and  vices 
of  the  mind  to  parallel  diseases  of  the  body.  We  may  safely 
connider  some  infirmities  and  passions  of  the  mind  as  diseases, 
and  could  Ihey  be  treated  as  we  do  the  bodily  ones,  to  which 
they  bear  an  affinity,  this  would  be  the  great  triumph  of 
"  morals  and  medicine."  The  passion  of  avarice  resembles 
the  thirst  of  dropsical  patients;  that  of  envj^  is  a  slow 
wasting  fever;  love  is  often  frenzy, and  capricious  and  sudden 
resilesuness,  epileptic  fits.  There  are  moral  disorders  which 
at  times  Fi)read  like  epidemical  maladies  through  towns,  and 
countries,  and  even  nations.  There  are  hereditary  vices  and 
infirmities  transmitted  from  the  parent's  mind,  as  there  are 
unquestionably  such  diseases  of  the  body :  the  son  of  a  father 
of  a  hot  and  irritable  temperament  inherits  the  same  quick- 
ness and  warmth  ;  a  daughter  is  often  the  counterpart  of  her 
mother.  Morality,  could  it  be  treated  medicinally,  would 
require  its  prescriptions,  as  all  diseases  have  their  specific  re- 
medies ;  the  great  secret  is  perhaps  discovered  by  Camus — 
that  of  operating  on  the  mind  hy  means  of  the  hody. 


A  recent  writer  seems  to  have  been  sfcruck  by  these  curious 
lalogies-  Mr.  Haslam,  in  his  work  on  "Sound  Mind," 
■'There  seems  to  be  a  cousiderahle  similarity 
lletween  the  morbid  state  of  the  inatrumenta  of  voluntary 
juotion  (that  is,  the  Jiody),  and  ciirtain  it&ections  of  the  men- 
tal powers  (that  is,  the  mind).  Thus,  paralysie  has  its 
counterpai-t  in  tlie  de/seii  of  reeoUeetioii,  vvhere  the  utmost 
endeavour  to  rememher  is  inefEaotually  exei'fced.  Tremor 
may  he  compared  with  incapahilUy  of  Jlxinq  the  attention, 
and  this  involuntary  state  of  muscles  ordijiajily  subjected  to 
the  wiH,  also  finds  aparallel  where  the  mind  loses  its  influeacQ 
in  the  tr^  of  thought,  and  becomes  slibjeati  to  spontaneous 
intrusions ;  as  may  be  exemplified  ui  reveries,  dreaming,  and 
aome  speiiies  of  madness," 

Thus  one  philosopher  discovers  the  analogies  of  the  mind 
with  the  body,  and  another  of  the  hody  with  the  mind.  Can 
we  now  hesitate  to  helieve  that  such  analogies  exist — and, 
advanoing  one  step  farther,  trace  in  tins  reciprocal  influence 
that  a  part  of  the  soul  is  thehody,aathebodyhecoinesapart 
of  the  soui  ?  The  most  important  truth  remains  undivulged, 
and  ever  will  in  this  mental  pharmacy ;  but  none  is  more 
clear  than  that  which  led  to  the  view  of  this  suhjeet,  that  in 
this  mutual  intercourse  of  body  and  mind  the  superior  is  often 
governed  by  the  inferior ;  others  think  the  mind  is  more 
wilfully  outrageous  than  the  body.  Plutarch,  in  his  essays, 
has  a  familiar  illustration,  which  lie  borrows  from  some 
lore  ancient  than  himself: — "Should  the  hody 
the  mind  before  a  court  of  judicature  for  damages,  it 
,  would  he  found  that  the  mind  would  prove  to  have  been  a 
'  iiuinouB  tenant  to  its  landlord,"  The  sage  of  Cheroniea  did 
it  foresee  the  hint  of  Descartes  and  the  discovery  of  Camus, 
lab  by  medicine  we  may  alleviate  or  remove  the  dise&ses  of 
le  mind ;  a  practice  which  indeed  has  not  yet  been  pm-sued 
by  physicians,  though  the  morahsts  have  been  often  struck  by 
the  close  anali^ea  of  the  mihb  vuith  the  body  \  A  work  by 
the  learned  Dom  Pernetty,  La  eonnoissanoe  de  I'homme 
moral  par  celle  de  Vhonime  phffsit[ue,  we  are  told  is  more  for- 
tunate in  its  title  than  its  execution ;  probably  it  is  one  of 
the  many  attempts  to  develope  this  imperl'ect  and  obscured 
truth,  which  hereafter  may  become  more  obvious,  anil  be 
^nivt-rsally  comprehended. 
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PSALM-SINGING. 


TiiK  hintory  of  Piialin-singing  is  a  portion  of  the  h'stoTj  nf 
tliT  il«rfonrialioii, — of  that  i^rcat  rcii;riou3  reTcl-jtion  ukicA 
iM\)nruU-i\  for  cvor,  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  t&talilish- 
iii<;iit  of  Christianity.  It  han  not,  perhaps,  utxrn  remarked 
that  pHalm-Hinginj^,  or  metrical  psalms,  dei^ciienired  into  those 
HcanflaloUK  cotnpoyitionii  wliicli,  under  the  abni^ed  title  of 
lijjfiniH^  are  now  iised  hy  some  sects.*  These  are  evidently  the 
hiHt  disorders  of  that  system  of  psalm-singing  which  made 
Honuj  relij^ious  jiersons*  early  oppose  its  practice.  Even  Stem* 
hohl  and  ilopkins,  our  first  psalm-inditers,  says  honest  Fuller, 
"  found  their  work  afterwards  met  with  some  frowns  in  the 
fjiees  of  great  clergymen."  To  this  day  these  opinions  are 
not  adjusted.  Archbishop  Seeker  observes,  that  though  the 
iirst  (Jhristians  (from  this  passage  in  James  v.  13,  "Is  sny 
merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms  !")  made  singing  a  constant  part, 
of  tlieir  worship,  and  the  whole  congregation  joined  in  it ; 
yet  afterwards  the  singers  by  profession,  who  had  been  pru^ 
ilrntUj  appointed  to  lead  and  direct  thew,  '>y  degrees  usuufed- 
th<!  whole  ])erformance.  But  at  the  Keformation  the  people- 
were  restored  to  their  hjgiitu  !  This  revolutionary  style  is 
.  hinguhir :  one  might  inler  by  the  expression  of  the  people 
beinf/  rentort'd  to  their  riohtSy  that  a  mixed  assembly  roaring 
out  confused  tunes,  nasal,  guttural,  and  sibilant,  was  a  more- 
orderly  government  of  psalmody  thini  when  the  executive 
power  was  consigned  to  the  voices  of  those  whom  the  arch- 
bishop had  justly  described  as  having  been  first  prudently 
((pjwiiilrd  to  lead  and  direct  them  ;  and  who,  by  their  subse- 
<iuent  i»roc(MMling8,  evidently  discovered, what  they  might  have 
hiil'cly  conjectured,  that  such  an  universal  suffrage,  where 
every -man  was  to  have  a  voice,  must  necessarily  end  in  clatter 
and  chaos.f 

Thomns  Warton,  however,  regards  the  metrical  psalms  of 
Stcrnhold  as  a  puritanic  invention,  and   asserts,  that  not- 

*  It  would  1)0  polluting  these  pages  with  ribaldry,  obscenity,  and  blas- 
phemy, were  I  tu  give  specimens  of  some  hymns  of  the  Moravians  and  tho^ 
Methixlitits,  and  some  of  the  still  lower  sects. 

t  Tljoro  Ik  a  rare  tract,  entitled  *  *  Singing  of  Psalmes,  vindicated  from 
tho  oliarge  of  Novelty,"  in  answer  to  Dr.  Russell,  Mr.  Marlow,  &c.,  1693. 
It  funiihiicH  numerous  authorities  to  show  that  it  was  practised  by  the 
priuiitivc  Christians  on  almost  every  occasion.  I  shall  directly  quote  a 
remarkable  passage. 


witliatandiog  it  is  said  in  their  title-page  that  they  are  "  set 
forth  aud  altoiecd  to  he  sung  in  nil  churchea,"  they  were 
never  admittuil  by  lawful  authority.  They  wera  first  intro- 
(.liicec!  hy  the  Funtans,  from  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva,  and 
al'terwiirds  continued  by  connivance.  Aa.  a  tnie  poetical 
autiqiiary,  Tliomaa  Warton  condemns  any  modernisation  of 
the  vtyitrahlo  teit  of  the  old  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  which, 
hy  changing  ohsolute  fur  familiar  words,  destroys  the  testurc 
of  the  oriyiual  style ;  and  many  stanzas,  already  too  uftked 
and  weak,  like  a.  plain  old  Gothic  edltice  stripped  of  its  few 
signatures  of  antiquity,  have  lost  that  littSo  and  almost  only 
strength  and  snpport  which  they  derived  from  ancient 
phraats,  "  Such  alterations,  even  if  executed  with  prudence 
aod  judgment,  only  coi'mpt  what  they  endeavour  to  explain ; 
and  exhibit  a  motley  p<;rforraance,  belonging  to  no  character 
of  wi-iting,  and  which  contains  more  improprieties  than  those 
which  it  professes  to  remove."  This  forcible  criticism  ia 
worthy' of  our  poetical  antiquary;  the  same  feeling  was  expe- 
rienced by  Pasquier,  when  Marot,  in  his  Sifaeciameitto  of  tho 
Roman  de  ia  Itoae,  left  some  of  the  obsolete  phrases,  while 
he  got  rid  of  otliers ;  eetle  biijarrure  de  Taligage  vieux  et 
niorf«ii(!,'wa3  %vith  him  writing  no  language  at  all.  The 
same  circumstailee  oeouiTed  abi-oajJ,  when  they  resolved  t& 
retouch  and  modernise  the  old  Trtneh  metrical  version  of  the 
Paaiiiis,  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  It  produced  the  same 
eoiitruvcrsy  and  the  same  dissatisfaction.  The  church  of 
Geneva  adopted  au  improved  version,  but  the  charm  of  the 
old  one  was  wanting. 

To  ti'acQ  the  history  of  modern  metrical  psalmody,  wc  must 
have  recourse  to  Bayle,  who,  as  a  mere  literary  historian,  has 
aoeideatally  preserved  it.  The  inventor  was  a  celebrated 
French  poet ;  and  the  invention,  though  perhaps  in  its  very 
origin  inclining  towards  the  abuse  to  which  it  was  afterwards- 
carried,  was  unejpeetedly  adopted  hy  the  austere  Calvin,  and 
introduced  into  the  Geneva  discipline.  It  is  indeed  strange, 
tliat  while  he  was  stripping  religion  not  merely  of  its 
pageantry,  hut  even  of  ita  decent  ceremonies,  this  level- 
ling reformer  should  liave  introduced  this  taste  for  tinging 
psalms  in  opposition  to  reading  psalms.  "  On  a  parallel 
principle,"  says  Thomas  "Wiu-ton,  "  and  if  any  artificial  aids 
to  devotion  were  to  be  allowed,  he  might  at  least  have 
retained  the  use  of  pictures  iii  the  church."  But  it  was 
decreed  that  statues  should  he  mutilated  of  "  their  fair  pro- 
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portions,'*  and  painted  glass  be  dashed  into  pieces,  while  the 
congregation  were  to  sing!  Calvin  sought  for  proselytes 
among  "  the  rabble  of  a  republic,  who  can  have  no  relish  for 
the  more  elegant  externals.''  But  to  have  made  men  sing  in 
concert,  in  the  streets,  or  at  their  work,  and,  merry  or  sad, 
on  all  occasions  to  tickle  the  ear  with  rhymes  and  touch  the 
heart  with  emotion,  was  betraying  no  deficient  knowledge  of 
human  nature. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  project  was  adopted  acci- 
dentally, and  was  certainly  promoted  by  the  fine  natural 
genius  of  Clement  Marot,  the  favoured  bard  of  Francis  the 
First,  that  "prince  of  poets  and  that  poet  of  princes,"  as  he 
was  quaintly  but  expressively  dignified  by  his  contemporaries. 
Marot  is  still  an  inimitable  and  true  poet,  for  he  has  written 
in  a  manner  of  his  own  with  such  marked  felicity,  that  he  has 
left  his  name  to  a  style  of  poetry  called  Marotique.  The 
original  La  Fontaine  is  his  imitator.  Marot  delighted  in  the 
very  forms  of  poetry,  as  well  as  its  subjects  and  its  manner. 
His  life,  indeed,  took  more  shapes,  and  indulged  in  more 
poetical  licences,  than  even  his  poetry.  Licentious  in  morals, 
— often  in  prison,  or  at  court,  or  in  the  army,  or  a  fugitive, 
he  has  left  in  his  numerous  little  poems  many  a  curious 
record  of  his  variegated  existence.  He  was  indeed  very  far 
from  being  devout^  when  his  friend,  the  learned  Vatable,  the 
Hebrew  professor,  probably  to  reclaim  a  perpetual  sinner 
from  profane  rhymes,  as  Marot  was  suspected  of  heresy  (con- 
fession and  meagre  days  being  his  abhorrence),  suggested  the 
new  project  of  translating  the  Psahns  into  French  verse,  and 
no  doubt  assisted  the  bard ;  for  they  are  said  to  be  "  traduitz 
en  rithme  Fran9ais  selon  la  verity  Hebraique."  The  famous 
Theodore  Beza  was  also  his  friend  and  prompter,  and  after- 
wards his  continuator.  Marot  published  fifty-two  Psalms, 
written  in  a  variety  of  measures,  with  the  same  style  he  had 
done  his  ballads  and  rondeaux.  He  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
King  of  France,  comparing  him  with  the  royal  Hebrew,  and 
with  a  French  compliment ! 

Dieu  le  donna  aux  peuples  H6braiques ; 
Dieu  te  devoitf  ce  pense-je,  aux  Galiiques. 

He  insinuates  that  in  his  version  he  had  received  assistance 

par  les  divins  esprits 


Qui  ont  sous  toy  Hebrieu  langage  apris, 
Nous  sont  jettes  les  Pseaumes  en  lumiere 
Olairs,  et  au  sens  de  la  forme  premiere. 
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This  royal  dedication  is  more  solemn  than  usual ;  yet  Marot, 
who  was  never  grave  but  in  prison,  soon  recovered  from  this 
dedication  to  the  king,  for  on  turning  the  leaf  we  find  another, 
"Aux  Dames  de  France!"  Warton'says  of  Marot,  that 
"  He  seems  anxious  to  deprecate  the  raillery  Ayliich  the  new 
tone  of  his  versification  was  likely  to  incur,  and  is  embar- 
rassed to  find  an  apology  for  turning  saint."  His  embar-  * 
rassments,  however,  terminate  in  a  highly  poetical  fancy. 
When  will  the  golden  age  be  restored?  exclaims  this  lady's 

psalmist, 

Quand  n'aurons  plus  de  conrs  ni  lieu 

Les  chansons  de  ce  petit  Dieu 

A  qui  les  peintres  font  des  aisles? 

0  Yous  dames  et  demoiselles 

Que  Dieu  fait  pour  estre  son  temple 

Et  faites,  sous  mauvais  exemple 

Eetentir  et  chambres  et  sales, 

De  chansons  mondaines  on  salles,  &c. 

Knowing,  continues  the  poet,  that  songs  that  are  silent 
about  love  can  never  please  you,  here  are  some  composed  by 
love  itself;  all  here  is  love,  but  more  than  mortal !  Sing 
these  at  all  times. 

Et  les  convertir  et  muer 
Faisant  vos  levres  remuer, 
Et  vos  doigts  sur  les  espinettes 
Pour  dire  saintes  chansonettes. 

Marot  then  breaks  forth  with  that  enthusiasm,  which  perhaps 
at  first  conveyed  to  the  sullen  fancy  of  the  austere  Calvin  the 
project  he  so  successfully  adopted,  and  whose  influence  we  are 
still  witnessing. 

0  bien  heureux  qui  voir  pourra 
Fleurir  le  temps,  que  Ton  orra 
Le  laboureur  d.  sa  charrue 
Le  charxetier  parmy  la  rue, 
Et  Tartisan  en  sa  boutique 
Avecques  un  Fseauhs  ou  cantique^ 
En  son  labeur  se  soulager ; 
Heureux  qui  orra  le  berger 
Et  la  bergere  en  bois  estans 
Faire  que  rochers  et  estangs 
Apres  euz  chantent  la  hauteur 
Du  saint  nom  de  leurs  Createur. 

Commencez,  dames,  commences 
Le  siecle  dor6 !  avancez ! 
Elf  chantant  d*un  cueur  debonnaire, 
Dedans  ce  saint  candonnaire. 
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Thrice  h&ppy  thej,  wbo  shall  behold, 
And  listen  in  that  age  of  gold  ! 
As  l>j  the  plough  the  labourer  strays, 
And  ca^an  mid  the  public  ways. 
And  tradesman  in  his  shop  shall  swell 
Their  vuice  in  Fiialm  or  Canticle, 
Sing  to  solace  toil;  again, 
From  woods  shall  come  a  sweeter  strain 
Shephenl  and  shcphenlcEiS  shall  yie 
In  many  a  tender  Psalmo^ly ; 
And  the  Ci-eator's  name  prolong 
As  rock  and  stream  return  their  song  ! 

Be^in  then,  ladies  fair !  begi^ 
The  ago  renewed  that  knows  no  sin ! 
And  with  light  heart,  that  wants  no  wing. 
Sing !  from  this  holy  song-book,  sing  !* 

Tills  "  lioly  song-book"  for  the  harpsichord  or  the  voice, 
was  a  gay  novelty,  and  no  book  was  ever  more  eagerly  received 
by  all  classes  than  Marot's  "  Psalms."  In  the  fervour  of 
that  day,  they  sold  faster  than  the  printers  could  take  them 
off  their  presses ;  but  as  they  were  understood  to  be  songty 
and  yet  were  not  accompanied  by  music,  every  one  set  them 
to  favourite  tunes,  commonly  those  of  popular  ballads.  Each 
of  the  royal  family,  and  every  nobleman,  chose  a  psalm  or  a 
song  which  expressed  his  own  personal  feelings,  adapted  to 
his  own  tune.  The  Dauphin,  afterwards  Henry  the  Second, 
a  great  hunter,  when  he  went  to  tlie  chase,  was  singing  Ainsi 
qu'on  vit  le  cerf  hruyrc.  "  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the 
water-brooks."  There  is  a  curious  portrait  of  the  mistress  of 
Henry,  the  famous  Diane  de  Poictiers,  recently  published,  on 
which  is  inscribed  this  verse  of  the  Fsalm,  On  a  portrait 
which  exhibits  Diane  in  an  attitude  rather  unsuitable  to  so 
solemn  an  application,  no  reason  could  be  found  to  account 
for  this  discordance ;  perhaps  the  painter,  or  the  lady  herself, 
chose  to  adopt  the  favourite  psalm  of  her  royal  lover,  proudly 
to  designate  the  object  of  her  love,  besides  its  double  allu- 
sion to  her  name.     Diane,  however,  in  the  first  stage  of  their 

*  In  the  carious  traci  alrvaily  referred  to,  the  foUowing  quotation  is 


iw  waiCQ  way  sk^erer  yv^w  i«\w  T\^urs<.ui,  «iiacr  \«'u  av.\tc  \uk  piou^aman  at 
Idt  plough  aingin^r  //ftvV/^«f  nuIa  <V  vctury  brewer  refreshing  himself  with 
*  jMa/iM»  or  th«  viiM-Ut^t  cVmiuuj:  forth  soxowhai  of  DaricTt.^^ 


» 


mutual  attaohmeut,  took  Du  fond  de  t, 
the  depth  of  my  heart."     The  queen's 


^■l»t( 


that  is,  "Rebuke  me  aot  in  thy  indignatioii,"  which  she 
to  a  fashionable  jig.  Antony,  kiug  of  Navarre,  sung 
Sevenge  Mioy  prena  la  qaereUe,  or  "  Stand  up,  0  Lord,  to 
revenge  my  quarrel,"  to  the  air  of  a  dance  of  Poitou. 
We  may  conceive  the  artlour  with  which  this  novelty  was 
received,  for  Francis  Bent  to  Chai-Ies  the  Fifth  Marot's  col- 
lection, who  both  by  promises  and  presents  encouraged  the 
French  bard  to  proceed  with  his  version,  and  entreating 
Marot  to  send  him  as  soon  as  possible  Confitemini  Domino 
bonu^,  because  it  wan  his  favourite  psalm.  And  the 
inish  as  well  as  French  composers  hastened  to  set  the  Paalma 
Marot  to  muaio.  The  fashion  lasted,  for  Henry  the  Second 
;  one  to  an  air  of  his  own  composing.  Cathaiine  de'  Jledici 
had  her  psalm,  and  it  seems  that  every  ono  at  court  adopted 
some  piiticular  psalm  for  themselves,  wliich  they  often 
played  on  lutes  and  guitars,  &c.  Singing  psalms  in  verse 
f*fls  then  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  happiness  of 
b^ial.life. 

t'  The  universal  reception  of  Marot 's  Psalms  induced  Theodore 
^eza  to  coaclude  the  collection,  and  ten  thousand  copies  were 
immediately  dispersed.  But  these  had  the  advantage  of  being 
set  to  music,  for  we  are  told  they  were  "admirably  fitted  to 
the  violin  and  other  musical  instruments."  And  who  was 
the  man  who  had  thus  adroitly  token  hold  of  the  public 
feeling  to  givo  rt  this  strong  direction  ?  It  was  the  solitary 
Thaumaturgns,  the  ascetic  Calvin,  who  fi'oni  the  depths  of 
his  closet  at  Geneva  had  engaged  the  finest  musical  com- 
posers, who  were,  no  doubt,  warmed  by  the  zeal  of  propa- 
gating his  fdth  to  form  these  simple  and  beautiful  airs  to 
assist  the  psalm-singers.  At  first  this  was  not  discovered, 
and  Catholics  as  -well  as  Huguenots,  were  soLaoing  themselves 
on  all  occasions  with  this  new  music.  Bnt  when  Calvin 
appointed  these  psalms,  as  set  to  music,  to  be  sung  at  his 
meetings,  and  MiU-ot's  formed  an  appendix  to  the  Catechism 
of  Geneva,  this  put  an  end  to  all  paalra-singing  for  the  poor 
"itholics !  Marot  himself  was  forced  to  fly  to  Geneva  from 
le  fulminatioiis  of  the  Sorbonue,  and  psalm-singing  became 


•  a. 


.  .>.  .-  :  •:...-•  : . :  .^-  ■>?  .  *  rti,  ..-.::&.  had  rapidly 
-.f.  .^■-:..  :>:-  :..-. -^:  .\  :.^  :.-  . -.ll  r;^  France.  It 
X x?  i...v...-i..y  ro..:^^: :•..  *:.  v.  ...  :_.  r.^r.-.v  o!  fanaticism, 
i:.'!  :.-:•.  ..-.-.v  i,zr^yi  ^  -. j  .  tt-.v.viv.:  ::  rcVoilion.  These 
fL*:rj':-. :  }.i::.zi  .:  Oii-vi  .t. ::.•.:  .^::I  <v.:y-orred  a  variety 
<::  ^•.^■iji^  ::..*-irr«:*.'t:'jL.i  iz.  t:.T  :"-^>:  r.:urV::iiis:  cities  of  the 
L»jv/  0-r'i/;trL*,-9?,  iiid  v.  La.*,  .-r  i ■:•-.: "..^il  i:it:.y.;ary 
i'jr^T*:,  *'  f'iffiiriit<:«l  tli';  iurv  whioh  dcraotsi  many 
iMAut it'll  ai»*i  vi:iii:Rthli:  churi.li'.-^  oi'  FlaiiJcK." 

At  Iciigtli  it  rviii'Ui'ti  our  island  at  that  critical  moment 
when  it  hful  litct  uuiUrnotA  tlic  Bcformation ;  and  here  its 
domi^tir  liidl.iir,v  wiui  jmralhd  with  its  foreign,  except,  perhaps, 
in  th«  tiifUiiiiliHti'  i*r  ltd  tiucL'CHH.  Sternhold,  an  enthusiast  for 
the  J(uluriiiuM>iMj  wuti  much  ofrouded,  says  Warton,  at  the 


F^'-nei.    called   ''Luto 

resnhi  put 

of  liorraine  sue- 

the  '•  holy  song- 

tt  psalm-singer 

X       disroTmtenaiKe 

~-I:ac    fault  with  the 

-^urr -»rr   eierrances  of 

'*^'"*-^"  o:  the  Bihle  wis 

■,.  ^-      ^a^  irfren  way  to 

-n:...     :»e-aii9ethe(pieen. 

-  ~.ri:na!  finding  a 

-■-    r.:aw!f.  beat  his 

r^"^^  rbat  "haring 

-    ^  «Tnonstrat^ 

^^    •■^-*  reading"  not 

•a^   Tna^xTew: :  if  she 

"^"^r,  ^^~    rr.as9es  instead 

j*   - -*i*^^."^ste2«  and  her 

""^  *  -^  -"^^amented  with 

-  ->?:  cxr^site  pencils  of 

"^  ^~   -''    cmious  letter,      j 

^  *-  -  "^  Catharine  de' 

-*■  -;^-  ^-~rnjfd  religion 

"  —  ^  -  5*--."h  Court, — had 

""■"-'-   -r  :.«c:rsuading  the 

*"  "^-T  ?  l-£^r..  at  once  to 

as   Warton 
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la^civiouE  ballad  wLich  prevniled  amung  the  courtiers,  aud, 
with  a  UuJuble  desigu  to  chcoli  these  indecancies,  lio  imder- 
took  to  be  our  Marot — without  his  genius ;  "  thinking 
tLereby,"  says  our  cynical  literary  hiatorian,  Antony  Wood, 
"  that  the  courtiers  would  sing  them  instead  of  their  sonnets, 
but  did  not,  only  Bome  few  excepted."  They  weru  practised 
by  the  Puritana  in  the  reign  of  EUzabeth ;  for  Shakspeare 
notices  the  Puritan  of  his  day  "  singing  psalms  to  horn- 
pipes,"* and  more  particularly  during  the  protect-omte  of 
Cromwell,  on  the  same  plan  of  accommodating  them  to 
popular  tunes  and  jigs,  which  one  of  them  said  "  were  too 
good  for  the  devil."  Paalms  were  now  sang  at  Lord 
Mayors'  dinners  and  uity  feastK ;  soldiers  sung  them  on  their 
march  and  at  parade ;  and  few  houses,  which  had  windows 
fronting  the  streets,  but  had  their  evening  psalms ;  lor  a 
atory  has  come  down  to  us,  to  record  that  the  hypocritical 
brotherhood  did  not  always  care  to  sing  unless  they  were 

^BOai,  Italians  are  a  fanciful  people,  who  have  often  mised 
Hk  grain  or  two  of  pleasantry  and  even  of  folly  with  their 
"itriBdom.     This  fanciful  character  tetrays  itself  in  their  archi- 
tecture, in  their  poetry,  in  their  extemporary  comedy,  and 

*  iSr.  Oouoe  ima^^d  that  tbtB  alludes  to  ■  common  prailtice  at  t)uit 
time  among  the  Puritans  of  huTlet^ing  the  flaincliant  of  tliePapiata,  by 
ndnpting  vulgar  and  Indicrona  music  to  psalms  and  pious  compositianB.— 
Illutt.  of  Shakapearc,  i.  366.  Mr.  Donee  does  not  cetolleet  liia  andioritj. 
lly  idea  differs.  May  we  not  conjeclnn  that  the  intentian  troa  the  same 
whidi  indaeed  Sterohald  to  versify  th(  Fitalma,  to  be  sang  instead  of  las- 
ciTioQs  ballads  ;  and  tbe  most  popalar  tniies  come  afterwards  to  beodupttHl, 
that  tbfl  aiager  might  prtuHIsfl  his  fiLVOnrite  one,  as  we  Itud  it  ocoorred  ia 
Prance! 

+  Ed.  Philips  in  bia  "  Satyr  agwDat  Hypoorltei,"  1689,  ilUudes  to  tha 
austou  at  the  pioua  oitUena — 

Singing  with  woful  noiBe, 

Like  a  oracked  aaint'sbsU  jarring  in  the  ateeple, 
Tom  Siernhold'a  wretched  prjot-aong  to  tbe  people. 

2fDw  they're  at  horae  nnd  havu  thair  suppers  cat, 
When  "Thomaa,"  cryeB  the  master,  "cnme,  rapeat." 
And  if  the  windows  gue  upon  the  atreet, 
To  slug  Lt  Faalm  they  hold  it  very  meet. 
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ihvxr  hnp}*ovi»ntori ;  hut  an  instance  not  yet  accounted  for 
ol'  tliin  national  levity,  appears  in  those  denominations  of 
exipiisite  ahsnnlity  f^iven  hy  tliemsclves  to  their  Aca-lemies! 
1  have  in  vain  int|uiR'(l  for  any  assi^able  reason  why  the 
most  in«;enio\is  nien,  and  crrave  and  illustrious  personasw. 
eardinals,  and  ]>rinees.  an  well  as  poets,  scholars.  a:^.d  artists, 
in  every  literary  eity,  should  voluntaiily  choose  to  burlesque 
themselves  and  their  serious  occupations,  hy  affectinp;'  mys- 
terious or  hulicrous  titles,  as  if  it  were  carnival-time,  and 
they  had  to  sup|x)rt  mas(]Merade  characters,  and  accepting 
Hueli  titli's  as  we  fnid  in  the  cant  stvle  of  our  own  vulgar 
ehdis,  the  Soeiety  of  ** Odd  Fellows,"*^ and  of  "Eccentrics!" 
A  principle  s(»  whimsical  but  systematic  must  surelv  have 
ori^inatinl  in  some  eireumstanee  not  hitherto  detected. 

A  literary  friend,  reci'utly  in  an  Italian  city  exhausted  by 
the  «i/v>e<vi,  entennl  a  house  whose  open  door  and  circular 
wMits  appeared  to  oiler  to  passengers  a  refreshing  sorhetto; 
he  di»eoven'd,  however,  that  he  had  got  into  *'  the  Academy 
of  the  Cameleons,**  whei*o  they  met  to  delight  their  brothers, 
and  a!iy  **  spirito  j^entil"  they  could  nail  to  a  recitation.  An 
invitation  t^)  join  the  academicians  alarmed  him,  for  with 
some  impatient  prejudice  against  these  little  creatures,  vocal 
with  prosv  e  rime,  and  usually  with  odes  and  sonnets  begged 
for,  or  purloined  lor  the  occasion,  he  waived  all  further  curio- 
sity and  courtesy,  and  has  returned  home  without  any  in- 
forunition  how  these  "  Camelcons"  looked,  when  changing 
their  colours  in  an  ^^  accadcmiay 

Such  literary  institutions,  prevalent  in  Italy,  are  the 
spurious  remains  of  those  numerous  academies  which  simul- 
taneously started  up  in  that  country  about  the  sixteenth 
centur}'.  They  assumed  the  most  ridiculous  denominations, 
and  a  great  number  is  registei*ed  by  Quadrio  and  Tiraboschi. 
Whatever  was  their  design,  one  cannot  fairly  reproach  them, 
as  Mencken,  in  his  "  Chai'latauaria  Eruditorum,"  seems  to 
have  thought,  for  pompous  quackery ;  neither  can  we  attri- 
bute to  their  modesty  their  choice  of  senseless  titles,  for  to 
have  degraded  their  own  exalted  pursuits  was  but  folly! 
Literary  hiBtory  affords  no  parallel  to  this  national  absurdity 
of  the  refined  Italians.     Who  could  have  suspected  that  the 

Ndf  eminent  soholars,  and  men  of  genius,  were  associates  of 

Oziosif   the  Mmtastici,   the    Insensati?    Why  should 

.  boast  of  her  "Sleepy,"  Viterbo  of  her  *' Obstinates," 

'  of  her  "  Insipids,"  her  "  Blockheads,"  and  her  "  Thun- 
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^derstruck;"  and  Naples  of  ber  "  Furiosi:"  while  Macerate 

^TOiults  in  her  "  Madmen  chained  ?"     Both  Quadrio  and  Tira- 

Ijoschi  tauiiofi  deny  that  these  fantastical  titles  have  occasioned 

these  Italian    academitiB  to   appear  very  ridiculous    to  the 

oUramontani,;  but  these  valuahle  historians  are  no  philoso* 

pliieal  thinkerB,     They  apologise  for  this  bad  taste,  by  de- 

fibing  the  ardour  which  was  kindled  throughout  Italy  at 

e  resbiration  of  letters  and  the  iinG  arts,  so  that  every  one, 

d  even  every  man  of  genius,  were  eager  to  enrol  their  names 

1  these  academies,  and  prided  tbemaelves  in  hearing  their 

mblems,  that  is,  the  distinctive  arms  each  academy  had 

hoseu.     But  why  did  they  mystify  themselves  ? 

,  Folly,  once  become  national,  is  a  vigorous  plant,  which  sheda 

^bundant  seed.   The  consequence  of  having  adopted  ridiculous 

Ijl^tleE  ftr  these    academies  su^ested  to  them  many  other 

jrfiai'acteristic  fopperies.     At  Florence  every  brother  of  the 

^*'Uinidi"  assumed  the  name  of  something  aquatic,  or  any 

quahty  pertaining  to  humidity.  One  was  called  "  the  Frozen," 

another  "the  Damp;"  one  was  "the  Pike,"  another  "the 

Swan ;' '  and  Grazzini,  the  celebrated  novelist,  is  known  better 

by  the  cognomen  of  La  Lasca,  "  the  Roach,"  by  which  ho 

ilrhimslcalty  designates  himself  among  the  "  Humids."  I  Cud 
mpiong  the  Inteniati,  one  man  of  learning  taking  the  name 
itf  SxoBDiDoJnsensofo,  another  Tenebiioso  Inscnsalo.  Tha 
fcmous  Florentine  academy  of  La  Crutca,  amidst  their  grave 
labours  to  sift  and  purify  their  language,  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  this  vortes  of  folly.  Their  title,  the  academy 
of  "  Bran,"  was  a  conceit  to  indicate  their  art  of  sifting ;  bub 
it  required  an  Italian  prodigality  of  conceit  to  have  induced 
these  grave  scholars  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  burlesque 
scenery  of  a  pantomimical  academy,  for  their  fumitiu%  con- 
sists of  a  mill  and  a  bakehouse ;  a  pulpit  for  the  orator  ia  a 
hopper,  while  the  learned  director  sits  on  a  mill-stone  ;  the 
other  seats  have  the  forms  of  u  miller's  dossers,  or  great  pan- 
niers, and  the  backs  consittt  of  tha  long  shovels  used  in  ovens. 
The  table  is  a  baker's  knendiug-t rough,  and  the  academictaa 
H  who  reads  has  half  his  body  thrust  out  of  a  great  bolting 
H^ck,  with  I  know  not  what  else  for  their  inkstands  and  port- 
HpUioB.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  these  academies  is  that 
^n*'  degli  Arcadi,"  at  Kome,  who  are  still  carrying  on  their  pre- 
tensions much  higher.  Whoever  aspires  to  be  aggregated  to 
tliese  Arcadian  shepherds  receives  a  personal  name  and  a 
title,  hut  not  the  deeds,  of  e  farm,  picked  out  of  a  map  of  the 


cold  8B  ice.     When  n  demoniac  was  brought  to  this  p: 

sieian,  he  liad  the  patitnt  bound  to  ii  pillai-  in  the  well.  li. 
the  water  ascended  to  the  knues,  or  higher,  and  even  to  ilu- 
neck,  as  he  deemed  their  malady  required.  In  their  hodiiy 
pain  they  appear  to  have  forgot  their  melancholy  ;  thus  lij 
the  terrors  of  the  repetition  of  cold  water,  a  man  appears  to 
have  been  frightened  into  his  senses!  A  physicinn  has  iii- 
foi-med  me  of  a  remarkable  ease ;  a  lady  with  a  disordered 
mind,  resolved  on  death,  and  swallowed  much  more  than  hall' 
a  pint  of  laudanum ;  ehe  closed  her  curtains  in  the  evening. 
took  a  farewell  of  her  attendants,  and  flattered  herself  sbf 
should  never  awaken  from  her  sleep.  In  the  morning,  hon- 
ever,  notwithstanding  this  incredible  dose,  she  awoke  in  tht 
agonies  of  death.  By  the  usual  means  she  was  enabled  U' 
get  rid  of  the  poison  she  had  so  largely  taken,  and  not  only 
recovered  her  life,  but,  what  is  more  eitraordinary,  lier  per- 
feet  senses !  The  physician  conjectures  that  it  ivas  the  influ- 
ence of  her  disordered  mind  over  her  body  which  prevented 
this  vast  quantity  of  laudanum  from  its  usual  action  by  ter- 
nuiiatina;  in  death.* 

Moral  vices  or  infirmities,  which  originate  in  the  state  of 
the  body,  may  be  cured  by  topical  applications.  Precepts 
and  ethics  in  such  cases,  if  they  seem  to  produce  a  momentary 
cure,  have  only  moved  the  weeds,  whose  roots  he  in  the  soil. 
It  is  only  by  changing  the  soil  itself  that  we  .can  eradicate 
these  evils.  The  senses  are  five  porches  for  the  physician  to 
enter  into  the  mind,  to  keep  it  in  repair.  By  altering  the 
state  of  the  body,  we  ai'e  changing  that  of  tlie  mind, 
whenever  the  defects  of  the  mind  depend  on  those  of  the 
organization.  The  mind,  or  soul,  however  distinct  its  being 
from  the  body,  is  disturbed  or  excited,  independent  of  its  vo- 
lition, by  the  mechanical  impulses  of  the  body.  A  man  be- 
comes stupified  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded 
in  the  Biscero,-  he  acts  more  from  instinct  than  refleetion ; 
the  nervous  fibres  are  too  relaxed  or  too  tense,  and  he  finds  a 
difficulty  in  moving  them ;  if  you  heighten  his  sensations, 
you  awaken  new  ideas  in  this  stupid  being ;  and  as  wo  t 
the  stupid  by  increasuig  his  sensibility,  we  may  believe  t^ 
a  more  vivacious  fancy  may  be  promised  to  those  who  poas 

*  A  plijucian  of  eminence  hsa  toU  us  of  tlie  laulaadioly  b.. 
of  Uio  life  of  a  gentlemna  who  in  a  state  of  menial  abertalign 
lliront;  the  loss  of  blouQ  reatored  bis  mind  to  a  health  J  Ounditiou:, 
the  wound  nnibrtaiiatel;  proved  futzil. 
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when  tliQ  mind  and  tlio  body  play  togethei'  in  one  har- 
■— -  Hccord.     Prescribe  the  bath,  frictiona,  and  fomenta- 


tions, and  though  it  seems  a  round-about  way,  you  get  nt  the 
brains  by  his  feet.  A  hterary  man,  from  long  aedentary 
habits,  could  not  overcome  his  Kts  of  melancholy,  till  hia 
physician  doubled  his  d^ly  quantity  of  wine ;  and  the  learned 
Heniy  Stephens,  after  a  severe  ague,  had  puch  a  disgust  of 
books,  the  most  beloved  objects  of  hia  whole  life,  that  the 
very  thought  of  them  excited  terror  for  a  considerable  time. 
It  is  evident  that  the  state  of  the  body  often  indicates  that 
of  the  mind.  Insanity  itself  often  rcsulta  from  some  dis- 
order in  the  human  machine.  "  What  b  this  miitd,  of  which 
men  appear  bo  vain  V  esclaims  Flechier.  "  If  considered 
according  to  its  nature  it  is  a  fire  which  sickness  and  an  aooi- 
dcnt  nioit  sensibly  puts  ont ;  it  is  a  delicate  temperament, 
wliicb  soon  grows  disordered ;  a  happy  conformation  of 
organs,  which  wear  out ;  a  combination  and  a  certain  motion 
of  the  spirits,  which  exhaust  themselves ;  it  ia  the  most 
lively  and  the  most  subtile  part  of  the  aoul,  which  seems  to 
grow  old  with  the  bodz." 

It  is  not  wonderful  tiiat  some  have  attributed  such  virtues 
to  their  system  of  diet,  if  it  has  been  found  productive  of 
certain  effects  on  the  human  body,  Comaro  perhaps  ima- 
gined more  than  he  eiqierienced ;  but  Apollonius  Tvaneus, 
when  he  had  the  credit  of  holding  an  intercourse  with  the 
devil,  by  his  presumedgifb  of  prophecy,  defended  himself  from 
the  aeonaation  by  attributing  his  clear  and  prescient  viewa  of 
things  to  the  light  aliments  he  lived  on,  never  indulging  in  a 
variety  of  food.  "  This  mode  of  life  has  produced  such  a 
perspicuity  in  my  ideas,  that  I  see  as  in  a  glass  things  past 
and  future."  We  may,  therefore,  agree  with  Bayes,  that 
"  for  a  sonnet  to  Amanda,  and  the  like,  stewed  prunes  only" 
might  be  sufficient ;  but  for  "  a  graud  design,"  nothing  less 
than  a  more  formal  and  formidable  dose. 

Camus,  a  French  physician,  who  combined  literature  with 
science,  the  author  of  "Abdelier,  or  the  Art  of  Cosmetics," 
which  he  discovered  in  exercise  and  temperance,  produced 
another  fanciful  work,  written  in  1763,  "La  Medecine  de 
I'Eaprit."  Hia  eonjeeturil  eases  are  at  least  as  immerona  as 
hia  moro  po.sitive  facts  ;  for  he  is  not  wanting  in  imagination. 
He  assures  us,  that  having  reflected  on  the  physieid  causes, 
which,  by  diflerently  modifying  the  body,  varied  also  the  dis- 
positions of  the  mind,  he  was  convinced  that  by  employing 
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the^c  diCTereut  cauEw,  or  by  imitating  thirir  powers  brartm 
miglit,  bj  means  purely  moclianieal,  affect  the  buman  mini 
and  correct  tlie  iiilirmitiea  of  the  nnJerstandiag  and  the  will. 
He  conaidcred  this  principle  oiily  as  the  aurora  of  n  brigliii : 
day.  Tho  great  difficulty  to  overcome  was  to  fiud  out 
muthod  to  root  out  tho  defects,  or  the  diseases  of  tliw  soul.  ':i 
the  enme  manner  as  phyMcians  cure  a  fluxion  from  the  Iiuil- 
a  dysentery,  a  dropsy,  and  all  other  infinnities,  which  sf  . 
only  to  attiick  the  hoJy.  This  indeed,  be  says,  is  enlorgii.- 
thc  domain  of  medicine,  by  showing  how  the  function?  ' : 
intellect  and  the  springs  of  vobtion  are  mechanical.  Ti, 
moTcmeiita  and  passions  of  the  soul,  formerly  restricted  i 
abstract  reaaonlngs,  are  by  this  system  reduced  to  siinpl- 
ideas.  Insisting  that  materia]  causes  force  the  s^oul  and  bodv 
to  act  together,  tho  defects  of  the  intellectual  operation?  dt- 
pend  on  tliosa  of  the  organisation,  which  may  be  altered  ur 
destroyed  by  physical  causes  ;  and  he  properly  adds,  that  we 
lire  to  consider  that  the  sold  is  material,  whits  exiAtingfil  ~ 
matter,  because  it  is  operated  on  by  matter.  Such  i»  """ 
theory  of  "  La  Medeeine  de  I'Esprit,"  which,  though  i 
sictans  will  never  quote,  may  perhaps  contain  some  f 
worth  their  attention, 

Camue's  two  little  volumes  seem  to  Lave  been  prec 
a  medical  discourse  delivered  in  the  academy  of  ]>ijoi 
1748,  where  the  moralist  compares  the  infirmities  and  vibW  ■ 
of  the  mind  to  parallel  diaoaBes  of  the  body.  We  m&y  salely 
consider  some  infirmities  and  passions  of  the  mind  as  diseases, 
and  could  they  be  treated  as  we  do  the  bodily  ones,  to  nhioh 
they  bear  an  affinity,  this  would  be  the  great  triumph  of 
"  morals  and  medicine."  The  passion  of  avarioe  resembles 
the  thirst  of  dropsital  patients;  that  of  envy  is  a  slow 
wasting  fever ;  love  is  often  frenzy,  and  capricious  and  sudden 
restlessness,  epileptic  fits.  There  are  moral  disorders  which 
at  times  spread  like  epidemical  maladies  thi-ouifh  towns,'  and 
countries,  and  even  nations.  There  are  hereditary  vices  and 
infirmities  transmitted  from  the  parent's  mind,  ae  there  are 
unquestionably  such  diseases  of  the  body :  the  son  of  a.  fathoT  • 
of  a  hot  and  iratablo  temperament  inherits  the  s 
ness  and  warmth  ;  a  daughter  is  often  the  counterpart  o 
mother.  Morality,  could  it  be  treated  medicinally,  w 
require  its  prescriptions,  as  all  diseases  have  their  speraflo 
mediea ;  the  great  stcret  is  perhaps  discovered  by  Camuf 
that  of  operimns  on  the  mind  bi/  means  of  the  ! 


A  recent  writer  eeems  to  have  been  struck  by  tbese  euriou.3 
analogies.  Mr.  Haalam,  in  his  work  on  "  Sound  Mind," 
says  p.  90,  "There  seems  to  be  a  conaiderable  similarity 
between  tlie  morbid  state  of  the  instrumenta  of  voluHtary 
motion  (that  is,  the  bodff),  and  certain  sffcctiona  of  the  men- 
tal powers  (that  is,  the  mind).  Thus,  paralijsis  has  its 
eounterpai't  in  the  defects  of  recollection,  where  the  utmost 
endeavour  to  remember  is  inefFeotually  eierted.  l^efnor 
may  be  compared  witli  iwapahiUiy  of  Jixinq  the  attention, 
and  this  involuntary  state  of  muscles  ordinarily  subjected  to 
the  wilj,  also  Snds  aparallel  where  the  mindloses  its  inHueace 
ia  the  train  of  thought,  and  becomes  subject  to  spontaneous 
intrusions ;  as  may  be  exemplified  in  reveries,  dreamiitg,  and 
gome  species  of  madness," 

Thus  one  philosoplier  discovers  the  analogies  of  the  mind 
with  the  body,  and  another  of  the  body  ivith  the  mind.  Can 
wc  now  hesitate  to  believe  that  such  analogies  exist — and, 
advancing  one  step  farther,  trace  in  this  reciprocal  influence 
that  a  part  of  the  soul  is  the  body,  aathe  body  becomes  a  part 
of  the  rioul  P  The  most  important  truth  remains  undivulged, 
and  ever  will  in  this  raeiitai  pharmacy ;  but  none  is  more 
■  than  that  which  led  to  the  view  of  this  subject,  that  in 
raotual  intercourse  of  body  and  mind  the  superior  is  often 
^  ;med  by  the  inferior ;  others  think  the  mind  ia  mora 
wilfully  outrageous  than  the  body.  Plutai'ch,  in  his  essays, 
has  a  familiar  illustration,  which  he  borrows  from  some 
philosopher  more  ancient  tlian  himself; — "  Should  the  body 
sue  the  mind  befbrii  a  court  of  judicature  for  damages,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  mind  would  prove  to  have  been  a 
ruinous  tenant  to  its  landlord."  The  sage  of  Cheroniea  did 
not  foresee  the  hint  of  Descartes  and  the  discovery  of  Camus, 
that  by  medicine  we  may  alleviate  or  remove  the  diseases  of 
the  mind  ;  a  practice  which  indeed  has  not  yet  been  pm-suod 
by  physicians,  though  the  moralists  have  been  often  struck  by 
the  close  analogies  of  the  Mnra  with  the  bout!  A  work  by 
the  learned  Dom  Pemetty,  J«  connoissaaee  da  Vhomme 
moral  jiar  celle  de  rhomiiie  physique,  we  are  told  is  more  for- 
tunate in  its  title  than  its  execution ;  probably  it  is  one  of 
■the  many  attempts  to  develope  this  imperfect  and  obscured 
truth,  which  hereafter  may  become  more  obvious,  and  be 
■universally  coraproh elided, 
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PSAUI-SINGING. 

The  history  of  Psalm-singing  is  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
tho  Jvelbrmation, — of  that  great  religious  revolution  which 
separated  for  ever,  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  estabhsh- 
nient  of  Christianity.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  been  remarked 
that  ])salm-singing,  or  metrical  psalms,  degenerated  into  those 
scandalous  compositions  which,  under  the  abused  title  of 
hymutt,  are  now  used  by  some  sects.*  These  are  evidently''  thfr 
last  disorders  of  that  system  of  psalm-singing  which  made 
some  religious  persons*  early  oppose  its  practice.  Even  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  our  lu'st  psalm-inditers,  says  honest  Fuller, 
"  found  their  work  afterwards  met  with  some  frowns  in  the 
faces  of  great  clergymen."  To  this  day  these  opinions  are 
not  adjusted.  Archbishop  Seeker  observes,  that  though  the 
first  Christians  (from  this  passage  in  James  v.  13,  "  Is  any 
merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms  !")  made  singing  a  constant  part, 
of  their  worship,  and  the  whole  congregation  joined  in  it ; 
yet  afterwards  the  singers  by  profession,  who  had  been  pru^ 
clenthf  appointed  to  lead  and  direct  theiv,  by  degrees  usuufed- 
the  whole  performance..  But  at  the  lieformation  tJie  people- 
tcere  restored  to  their  iiionTS  !  This  revolutionary  style  is 
V  singular :  one  might  inler  by  the  expression  of  flie  people 
heing  restored  to  their  rights^  that  a  mixed  assembly  roaring 
out  confused  tunes,  nasal,  guttural,  and  sibilant,  was  a  more- 
orderly  government  of  psalmody  thnn  when  the  executive 
power  was  consigned  to  the  voices  of  those  whom  the  arch- 
bishop had  justly  described  as  having  been  lirst  prudently 
appointed  to  lead  and  direct  them  ;  and  who,  by  their  subse- 
quent proceedings,  evidently  discovered,  what  they  might  have- 
sai'ely  conjectured,  that  such  an  universal  suffrage,  where 
every -man  was  to  have  a  voice,  must  necessarily  end  in  clatter 
and  chaos.f 

Thomas  Warton,  how^ever,  regards  the  metrical  psalms  of 
Sternhold  as  a  puritanic  invention,  and   asserts,  that  not- 

\  i  *  It  would  be  polluting  tliese  pages  with  ribaldry,  obscenity,  and  bias- 

j{  })hemy,  were  I  to  give  specimens  of  some  hymns  of  the  Moravians  and  tho 

ji  Iklethodists,  and  some  of  the  still  lower  sects. 

M  f  There  is  a  rare  tract,  entitled  "  Singing  of  Psalmes,  vindicated  from 

li  the  charge  of  Novelty,"  in  answer  to  Dr.  Russell,  Mr.  Mario w,  &c.,  1693. 

'  It  furnishes  numerous  authorities  to  show  that  it  was  practised  by  the 

primitive  Christians  on  almost  every  occasion.      I  shall  directly  quote  a 

remarkable  passage. 


r 
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withstanding  it  is  said  in  their  title-page  that  tliey  are  "  set 
forth  anil  allowed  to  be  sang  in  all  churches,"  tliBj  were 
never  aduiitttd  hy  lawfnl  authority.  'Thty  were  first  intro- 
duced \ij  the  Pmitana,  I'rom  the  Calviuists  of  Geneva,  and 
al'tcrwords  continued  by  connivjutce.  As.  a  trim  poetical 
antiquary,  Thomas  Warton  eonduains  any  modernisation  of 
the  viyiwable  text  of  the  old  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  which, 
by  changing  obaolete  lot  familiar  words,  destroys  the  texturu 
of  the  urigitial  atylc;  niid  many  stanzas,  alruady  too  naked 
and  weak,  like  a  plaiu  old  Gotiiic  edifice  stripped  of  its  few 
signatures  of  antiquity,  have  lost  that  little  and  almost  only 
sti-enytli  and  support  which  they  derived  from  ancient 
phrasfs.  "  Suoh  alterations,  even  if  executed  with  prudence 
and  juijgraent,  only  corrupt  what  they  endeavour  to  explain ; 
and  exhibit  a  motlsy  perlbrmance,  belonging  to  no  character 
of  writing,  and  which  containB  more  improprieties  than  those 
which  it  professes  to  remove."  This  forcible  criticism  is 
worthy  of  our  political  antiquary ;  the  same  feeling  was  expe- 
rienced lj3'  Pasquier,  when  Manit,  ia  hia  Sifaeciamento  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Itoso,  left  some  of  the  obsolete  phrases,  while 
Le  got  rid  of  oUiei's  j  cette  Itigarrure  de  laiigage  vieux  et 
modm-ne,' was  vrAh  him  writing  no  language  at  all.  The 
sanie  circuaistanco  occurred  abroad,  when  they  resolved  to- 
retouch  and  modernise  the  old  french  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  It  produced  the  same 
controversy  and  the  same  dissatisfaction.  The  churcli  of 
Geneva  adopted  an  improved  version,  but  the  chann  of  the 
old  one  was  »'aiitiug. 

To  trace  the  history  of  modem  metrical  psalmody,  wo  must 
have  recom-se  to  Bayle,  who,  as  a  mere  literary  historian,  has 
accidentally  preserved  it.  The  inventor  was  a  celebrated 
French  poet ;  and  the  invention,  though  perhaps  in  its  very 
origin  inulining  towards  the  abuse  to  which  it  was  afterwards 
carried,  was  unexpeotedly  adopted  hy  the  austere  Calvin,  and 
introduced  into  the  Geneva  discipline.  It  is  indeed  strange, 
that  while  he  was  sti-ippiug  religion  not  merely  of  its 
pageantry,  but  even  of  its  decent  ceremonies,  this  level- 
ling reformer  should  have  introduced  this  taste  for  singing 
Iisalms  in  oppositioo  to  reading  psalms.  "  On  a  parallel 
principle,"  says  Thomas  Warton,  "and  if  any  artificial  aids 
to  devotion  were  to  be  allowed,  he  might  at  least  have 
retained  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  church."  But  it  was 
decreed  that  statues  should  be  mutilated  of  "  their  fair  pro- 
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authors,  and  speculative  points  of  philosophy — these  oljects 
yfere  associated  with  others  which  terrified  the  jealousy  d 
modem  Borne. 

Some  time  after,  at  Naples,  appeared  the  two  brothers, 
Jolm  Baptiste  and  John  Vincent  Porta,  those  twin  spirits, 
the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  that  age, 
and  whose  scenical  museum  delighted  and  awed,  by  its  optical 
illusions,  its  treasure  of  curiosities,  and  its  natural  magic,  all 
learned  natives  and  foreigners.  Their  names  are  still  famous, 
and  their  treatises,  De  Mumana  Physiognomia  aud  Magia 
Naturalis,  are  still  opened  by  the  curious,  who  discover  these 
children  of  philosophy  wandering  in  the  arcana  of  nature, 
to  them  a  world  of  perpetual  beginnings !  These  learned 
brothers  united  with  the  Marquis  of  Manso,  the  friend  of 
Tasso,  in  establishing  an  academy  imder  the  whimsical  name 
degli  Oziosi  (the  Lazy),  which  so  ill-described  their  inten- 
tions. This  academy  did  not  sufficiently  embrace  the  views 
of  the  learned  brothers ;,  and  then  they  formed  another  under 
their  own  roof,  which  they  appropriately  named  degli  Secreti 
The  ostensible  motive  was,  that  no  one  should  be  admitted 
into  this  interior  society  who  had  not  signalised  himself  bj 
some  experiment  or  discovery.  It  is  clear  that,  whatever 
they  intended  by  the  project,  the  election  of  the  members 
was  to  pass  through  the  most  rigid  scrutiny ;  and  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  The  court  of  Bome  again  started  up  with 
all  its  fears,  and,  secretly  obtaining  information  of  some  dis- 
cussions which  had  passed  in  this  academy  degli  Secreti, 
prohibited  the  Porta's  from  holding  such  assemblies,  or 
applying  themselves  to  those  illicit  sciences,  whose  amuse- 
ments are  criminal,  and  tiirn  us  aside  from  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.*  It  seems  that  one  of  the  Porta's  had 
delivered  himself  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  oracle ;  but  what 
was  more  alarming  in  this  prophetical  spirit,  several  of  his 
predictions  had  been  actually  verified !  The  infallible  court 
was  in  no  want  of  a  new  school  of  prophecy.  Baptista  Porta 
went  to  Bome  to  justify  himself;  and,  content  to  wear  his 
head,  placed  his  tongue  in  the  custody  of  his  Holiness,  and 
no  doubt  preferred  being  a  member  of  the  Accademia  degU 
Oziosi  to  that  degli  Secreti.  To  confirm  this  notion  that 
these  academies  excited  the  jealousy  of  those  despotic  states 
of  Italy,  I  find  that  several  of  them,  at  Florence  as  well  as 

*  Niceron,  toI.  xliii.,  Art.  Pdila. 
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This  royal  dedication  is  more  solemn  than  usual ;  yet  Marot, 
who  was  never  grave  but  in  prison,  soon  recovered  from  this 
dedication  to  the  king,  for  on  turning  the  leaf  we  find  another, 
"Aux  Dames  de  France!"  Warton'says  of  Marot,  that 
"  He  seems  anxious  to  deprecate  the  raillery  \Yhich  the  new 
tone  of  his  versification  was  likely  to  incur,  and  is  embar- 
rassed to  find  an  apology  for  turning  saint."  His  embar- ' 
rassments,  however,  terminate  in  a  highly  poetical  fancy. 
When  will  the  golden  age  be  restored  ?  exclaims  this  lady's 
psalmist, 

Quand  n'aurous  plus  de  conrs  ni  lien 

Les  chansons  de  ce  petit  Dieu 

A  qui  les  peintres  font  des  aisles  ? 

0  vous  dames  et  demoiselles 

Que  Dieu  fait  pour  estre  son  temple 

Kt  faites,  sous  mauvais  exemple 

Eetentir  et  chambres  et  sales, 

De  chansons  mondaines  ou  salles,  &c. 

Knowing,  continues  the  poet,  that  songs  that  are  silent 
about  love  can  never  please  you,  here  are  some  composed  by 
love  itself;  all  here  is  love,  but  more  than  mortal !  Sing 
these  at  all  times. 

Et  les  convertir  et  muer 
Paisant  vos  levres  remuer, 
Et  vos  doigts  sur  les  espinettes 
Pour  dire  saintes  chansonettes. 

* 

Marot  then  breaks  forth  with  that  enthusiasm,  which  perhaps 
at  first  conveyed  to  the  sullen  fancy  of  the  austere  Calvin  the 
project  he  so  successfully  adopted,  and  whose  influence  we  are 
still  witnessing. 

0  bien  heureux  qui  voir  pourra  . 
Fleurir  le  temps,  que  Ton  orra 
Le  laboureur  £  sa  charrue 
ItQ  charretier  parmy  la  rue, 
Et  Partisan  en  sa  boutique 
Avecques  un  PsBAxru e  ou  cantiquCi 
En  son  labeur  se  soul  agar ; 
Heureux  qui  orra  le  berger 
Et  la  bergdre  en  bois  estans 
Faire  que  roehers  et  estangs 
Aprds  eux  chantent  la  hauteur 
Du  saint  nom  de  leurs  Createur. 

Commencez,  dames,  commences 
Le  siecle  dor6 !  avancez ! 
Elf  chantant  d*un  cueur  debonnaire, 
Dedans  ce  saint  cancionnaire. 
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refined  a  people,  has  not  occurred  in  any  other,  conntiy, 
hecause  the  necessity  did  not  exisl/  anywhere  but  in  Italy. 
In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  England,  the  title  of  the  ancieat 
Academus  was  never  profaned  by  an  adjunct  which  syi- 
^matically  degraded  and  ridiculed  its  venerable  character 
and  its  illustrious  members. 

Long  after  this  article  was  finished,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  an  eminent  Italian,  whose  name  is  already  cdb> 
brated  in  our  country,  H  Sigr.  Ugo  Foscolo;*  his  deoinon 
ought  necessarily  to  outweigh  mine;  but  although  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  put  the  reader* in  possession  of  the 
opinion  of  a  native  of  his  high  acquirements,  it  ia  not  u 
Q2iSY  for  me,  on  this  obscure  and  curious  subject,  to  relin- 
quish my  own  conjecture. 

II  Sigr.  Foscolo  is  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of  the  fan- 
tastical titles  assumed  by  the  Italian  academies  entirely  aroie 
from  a  desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  air  of  pedantry,  and  to 
insinuate  that  their  meetings  and  their  works  were  to  be 
considered  merely  as  sportive  relaxations,  &nd  an  idle  business. 

This  opinion  may  satisfy  an  Italian,  and*  this  he  may  deem 
a  sufficient  apology  for  such  absurdity;  but  when  scarlet 
robes  and  cowled  heads,  laureated  bards  and  Jifonsiffnor^, 
and  Gavallero8f  baptize  themselves  in  a  public  assemb^ 
"  Blockheads"  or  "  Madmen,"  we  ultramontanea,  out  of  mere 
compliment  to  such  great  and  learned  men,  would  suppose 
that  they  had  their  good  reasons ;  and  that  in  this  there 
must  have  be^n  "  something  more  than  meets  the  ear." 
After  all,  i.  would  almost  flatter  myself  that  our  two  opinions 
are  not  so  wide  of  each  other  as  they  at  first  seem  to  be. 

*  Ugo  Foscolo  was  bom  in  Padua,  where  he  achieved  an  early  success  as 
an  author.  He  entered  the  Italian  army  in  1805,  but  soon  quitted  it,  and 
became  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  university  of  Pavia ;  but  bis  lectoies 
alarmed  Napoleon  by  their  boldness  of  speech,  and  he  suppressed  the  pro* 
fessorship.  He  came  to  England  in  1815,  and  was  exceedingly  well 
received ;  he  wrote  much  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  besides 
publishing  several  books.     He  died  in  1827,  and  is  buried  at  Cbiswick. 


taiitnal  attachmoiit,  took  Dwfond  do  ma  pensie,  or,  "  Froi 
Tilie  depth  of  my  heart."     The  queeu's  favourite  ivas 


f  that  is,  "Eebuke  me  not  iii  thy  indignation,"  which  she 
BUng  to  a  fasliionable  jig.  Antony,  king  of  Navarre,  sung 
Scvenge  vioy  prene  la  querelle,  or  "  Stand  up,  0  Lord,  to 
revenge  my  quarrel,"  to  the  air  of  a  dance  of  Poitou. 
We  may  oonceive  the  ai-dour  with  which  this  novelty  was 
received,  for  Francis  Bent  to  Chai-Ies  the  Filth  Marot's  col- 
lection, who  both  hy  promises  and  presents  encouraged  the 
French  bard  to  proceed  with  bis  vereiun,  and  entreating 
Marot  to  send  him  as  ?oon  ad  possible  Conjitemini  Domino 
aifoniam  bonus,  because  it  was  liis  favourite  psalm.  And  the 
tipanish  as  well  as  French  composers  hastened  to  set  the  Psalms 
of  Marot  to  music.  The  fashion  laited,  for  Henry  the  Second 
set  one  to  an  air  of  hJa  own  coraposing,  Catharine  de'  Medioi 
had  her  psalm,  and  it  seema  that  every  one  at  court  adopted 
some  particular  paalm  for  themselves,  wliich  they  often 
played  on  lutes  and  guitars,  &c.  Singing  psalms  in  verso 
was  then  one  of  the  chief  higredienta  in  the  happiness  of 
social,  life. 

The  universal  reception  of  Marot's  Psalms  induced  Tlioodoro 
Beza  to  conclude  the  collection,  and  ten  thousand  copies  ivero 
immediately  dispersed.  But  these  had  the  advantage  of  being 
set  to  music,  for  we  are  told  they  were  "admirably  fitted  to 
the  violin  and  other  musical  instruments."  And  who  was 
the  mail  who  had  thus  adroitly  taken  hold  of  the  public 
Eeling  to  give  it  this  strong  direction  ?  It  was  the  solitary 
jfhaumaturgus,  the  ascetic  Calvin,  who  from  the  depths  of 
*  '  1  closet  at  Geneva  had  engaged  the  finest  musical  com- 
sera,  who  were,  no  doubt,  warmed  by  the  zeal  of  propa- 
j|ating  his  faith  to  form  tliese  simple  and  beautiiul  airs  to 
tfsist  the  psalm-singers.     At  first  this  wa^  not  discovered, 

Find  Catholics  as  well  as  Huguenots  were  solacing  theiaselvea 

'^■on  all  occasions  with  this  new  music.  But  when  Calvin 
appointed  these  ])salms,  as  set  to  music,  to  he  sung  at  his 
meetings,  and  Marot's  formed  an  appendix  to  the  Catechism 
of  Geneva,  this  put  au  end  to  all  paalm-ainging  for  tlie  poor 

~1i!atholica !  Marot  himself  was  forced  to  fly  to  Greneva  from 
be  fulminationf  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  psalm-einging  became 
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both  the  metre  and  the  rhyme.     But  who,  said  Warbmion, 
ever  compared  a  person  to  himself  ?     Butler  mig^ht  aim  a  sly 
stroke  at  Sir  Samuel  by  hinting  to  him  how  well  he  resem- 
bled Hudibras,  but  with  a  remarkable  forbearance  he  has  left 
posterity  to  settle  the  affair,  which  is  certainly  not  wortli 
their  while.     But  Warburton  tells,  that  a  friend  of  Butler's 
had  declared  the  person  was  a  Devonshire   man — one  Sir 
HaiTy  Rosewell,  of  Ford  Abbey,  in  that  county.     There  is  a 
curious  life  of  our  learned  wit,  in  the  great  General  Dic- 
tionary ;  the  writer,  probably  Dr.  Birch,  made  the  most  au-    j 
then  tic  researches,  from  the  contemporaries  of  Butler  or  their 
descendants  ;  and  from  Charles  Longueville,  the  son  of  But- 
ler's great  friend,  he  obtained  much  of  the  Httle  we  possess. 
The  writer  of  this  Life  believes  that  Sir  Samuel  was  the  hero 
of  Butler,  and  rests  his  evidence  on  the  hiatus  we  have  no- 
ticed ;  but  with  the  candour  which  becomes  the  literary  his- 
torian, he  has  added  the  following  marginal  note :  "  Whilst 
this  sheet  was  at  press,  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Xiongueville, 
that  Sir  Samuel  Luke  is  not  the  person  ridiculed  under  the 
name  of  Hudibeas." 

It  would  be  curious,  after  all,  should  the  prototype  of 
Hudibras  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  "  the  HolUad  " 
a  circumstance  which,  had  it  been  known  to  the  copartner- 
ship of  that  comic  epic,  would  have  furnished  a  fine  episode 
and  a  memorable  hero  to  their  line  of  descent.  "  Whea 
Butler  wrote  his  Hudibras,  one  Coll.  Bolle,  a  Devonshire 
man,  lodged  with  him,  and  was  exactly  like  his  description  of 
the  Knight ;  whence  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  this 
gentleman,  and  not  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  whose  person  he  had  in 
his  eye.  The  reason  that  he  gave  for  calling  his  poem 
Hudibras  was,  because  the  name  of  the  old  tutelar  saint  of 
Devonshire  was  Hugh  de  Bras.^^  I  find  this  in  the  Grub- 
street  Journal,  January,  1731,  a  periodical  paper  conducted 
by  two  eminent  literary  physicians,  under  the  appropriate 
names  of  Bavins  and  Majvius,*  and  wlych  for  some  time  en- 
livened the  town  with  the  excellent  design  of  ridiculing  silly 
authors  and  stupid  critics. 

It  is  unquestionably  proved,  by  the  confession  of  several 

*  Bavins  and  Mievius  were  Dr.  Martyn,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
diBsertation  on  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  and  Dr.  Russel,  another  learned  phy- 
sician, as  his  publications  attest.  It  does  great  credit  to  their  taste,  that 
ihey  were  the  hebdomadal  defenders  of  Pope  from  the  attacks  of  the  heroes 
>f  the  Dunciad. 
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ballads  which  prevailed  among  the  courtiers,  aii4, 
.  rith  a  laudable  design  to  cheek  these  indecencies,  he  under- 
took to  he  our  Marot — without  his  genius ;  "  thinking 
therehy,"  says  our  cynical  literary  historian,  Antony  Wood, 
"  that  the  courtiers  would  aing  them  instead  of  their  sonnets, 
iut  did  not,  only  some  tew  excepted."  They  were  praotLsei 
by  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  for  Shakspeare 
notices  the  Puritan  of  hia  day  '"  singing  psalras  to  horn- 
pipes,"* and  more  particularly  during  the  protect-orate  of 
Cromwell,  on  the  same  plan  of  accommodating  them  to 
popular  tunes  and  jigs,  which  one  of  them  said  "  were  too 
good  for  the  devU."  Paalms  were  now  sang  at  Lord 
Mayors'  dinners  and  eity  feasts  ;  soldiers  smig  them  on  their 
march  and  at  parade  j  and  faw  houses,  which  had  windows 
fronting  the  streets,  but  had  their  evening  pealms ;  lor  a 
story  ha£  come  Howii  to  us,  to  record  that  the  hypocritical 
brotherhood  did  not  always  care  to  sing  unless  they  were 
■Jieard  !t 


The  Italians  are  a  fanciful  people,  who  have  often  mixed 
a  grain  or  two  of  pleasantry  and  even  of  folly  with  their 
vrisdom,  This  fanciful  character  betrays  itself  in  their  archi- 
tecture, in  their  poetry,  in  their  extemporary  comedy,  and 

'  Mr.  Doace  imiigined  that  this  (dludes  to  a  Gamiiiou  pradjce  at  that 
timu  uoang  the  I'urltaDa  of  ittrtaqniiig  the  plain  chant  a!  the  Papists,  by 
HdapdDg  Tulgnr  und  ludicrans  music  to  psalms  tmd  pious  compciitions. — 
IlUiil.  of  Sliaispeare,  i.  3SS.  Mr.  Douca  does  not  reoollect  his  nutlioiil^. 
My  idea  diSera.  Mnj  ve  not  nn^ectuta  that  the  intention  was  the  samo 
which  iadneed  Stecnhold  to  reraify  tfal  Psalms,  tn  he  sang  instead  of  Ibs- 
i^ivioua  ballads  ;  and  tha  most  popaUr  tones  came  aflerwardsta  be  adopted, 
that  the  amger  might  practisa  his  favourite  one,  as  ve  find  it  accuired  iu 

t  Ed.  Philips  in  his  "  Satyr  against  Hypocrites,"  I0S9,  alludes  to  this 
enatam  of  the  pious  dtixens — 

Biuging  witb  wofnl  noise, 

Like  a  cracked  soint'sball  jarrlug  in  the  steeple, 
Tom  Sternhold's  wretched  priok-soDg  to  the  pooplu, 

Ifo 
Wl 
An 
To 


Ifow  they're  at  home  and  have  their  sappers  eat, 
When  "Thomas,"  crjea  the  mnator,  "oome,  repeat." 
And  if  the  *indo«B  gnie  upon  the  street, 
To  sing  a  Psalm  they  hold  It  very  meet. 
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^lu'ir  ImprovUatori ;  but  an  instance  not  vet  accounted  for 
of  tliis  nationnl  levity,  a])])<'ars  in  those  "don cm i nations  of 
cxcjuisito  absurdity  f^ven  by  tbeniselves  to  tlieir  Academies! 
I  liavo  in  vain  inquired  lor  any  assig-nablc  reason  why  the 
most  ingenious  njen,  and  j?rave  and  illustrious  personages, 
cardinals,  and  i)rinces,  as  well  as  poets,  scholars,  and  artists, 
in  every  literary  eity,  should  voluntarily'  choose  to  burlescine 
themselves  and  their  serious  occupations,  by  affecting  mys- 
terious or  ludicrous  titles,  as  if  it  were  carnival-time,  tnd 
they  had  to  support  masquerade  characters,  and  accepting 
such  titles  as  we  iind  in  the  cant  style  of  our  own  vulgar 
clubs,  the  Society  of  "Odd  Fellows,"\and  of  "Eccentrics!" 
A  principle  so  whimsical  but  systematic  must  surelv  have 
orip^nated  in  some  circumstance  not  hitherto  detected." 

A  literary  friend,  recently  in  an  Italian  citj'-  exhausted  by 
the  sirocco,  entered  a  house  whose  open  door  and  circular 
seats  appeared  to  offer  to  passengers  a  refreshing  sorbetto; 
he  discovered,  however,  that  he  had  got  into  *•  the  Academy 
of  the  Cameleons,"  where  thc}*^  met  to  delight  their  brothers, 
and  any  "  spirito  gen  til'*  they  could  nail  to  a  recitation.  An 
•  invitation  to  join  the  academicians  alarmed  him,  for  with 
some  impatient  prejudice  against  these  little  creatures,  vocal 
with  prose  e  Hme,  and  usually  with  odes  and  sonnets  begged 
for,  or  purloined  for  the  occasion,  he  waived  all  iurther  curio- 
sity and  courtesy,  and  has  returned  home  without  any  in- 
formation how  these  "  Cameleons"  looked,  when  changing 
their  colours  in  an  ^^  accadcmiay 

Such  literary  institutions,  prevalent  in  Italy,  are  the 
spurious  remains  of  those  numerous  academies  which  simul- 
taneously started  up  in  that  country  about  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  assumed  the  most  ridiculous  denominations, 
and  a  great  number  is  registered  by  Quadrio  and  Tiraboschi. 
Whatever  was  their  design,  one  cannot  fairly  reproach  them, 
as  Mencken,  in  his  "  Charlatanaria  Eruditorum,"  seems  to 
have  thought,  for  pompous  quackery ;  neither  can  we  attri- 
bute to  their  modesty  their  choice  of  senseless  titles,  for  to 
have  degraded  their  own  exalted  pursuits  was  but  folly! 
Literary  history  affords  no  parallel  to  this  national  absurdity 
of  the  refined  Italians.  Who  could  have  suspected  that  the 
most  eminent  scholars,  and  men  of  genius,  w^ere  associates  of 
the  Oziosi,  the  Fantastici,  the  Insensati?  Why  should 
Genoa  boast  of  her  "Sleepy,"  Viterbo  of  her  "Obstinates," 
Sienna  of  her  "  lusipids,"  her  "  Blockheads."  and  her  "  Thun- 
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^KUrstruck;"  and  Naples  of  her  "Furiosi;"  while  MaouratA 
H^ults  in  her  "  Madmen  chained  F"  Both  Quadrio  and  Tira^ 
I  tofichi  cannot  deny  that  theae  lantaatieal  titles  have  occasioned 
these  Italian  academies  to  appear  very  ridieuloua  to  the 
oltraiaontani ;  hut  these  valuable  historians  are  no  philoso- 
phical thinkers.  They  apolo^xe  for  this  had  taste,  by  de- 
Boribing  the  ardour  which  waa  kindled  throughout  Italy  at 
the  lestoration  of  letters  and  the  fino  arts,  so  that  every  one, 
and  even  every  man  of  genius,  were  eager  to  enrol  their  names 
in  these  academies,  and  prided  themselves  in  bearing  their 
emblems^  that  is,  the  distinotive  arms  each  academy  had 
chosen.     But  why  did  they  mystify  themselves  ? 

Folly,  once  become  national,  is  avigorons  plant,  which  sheds 
abundant  seed.  The  consequence  of  having  adopted  ridiculous 
titles  fSr  these  academies  suggested  to  them  many  other 
chai'acteristio  fopperies.  At  Florence  every  brother  of  the 
"  Umidi"  assumed  the  name  of  something  aquatic,  or  any 
quality  pertaining  to  humidity.  One  was  called  "  the  Frozen," 
another  "the  Damp;"  one  was  "tho  Pike,"  another  "the 
Swan :"  and  Grazzini,  the  celebrated  novelist,  is  known  better 
by  the  cognomen  of  X«  Itasca,  "  the  Koaeh,"  by  which  he 
whimsically  designates  himself  among  the"  Humids,"  ICnd 
amoug  the  iTuensaii,  one  man  of  learning  taking  the  name 
of  SrottDiDo/nsflnsodj,  another  Tenebeoso  Imensato.  Tho 
famous  Florentine  academy  of  La  Crusca,  amidst  their  grave 
lahoura  to  sift  and  puriiy  their  language,  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  this  vortex  of  folly.  Their  title,  the  academy 
of  "  Bran,"  was  a  conceit  to  indicate  their  art  of  sifting ;  bu6 
it  required  an  Italian  prodigality  of  conceit  to  have  induced 
Lthese  grave  scholars  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  burlesque 
ucencry  of  a  pantomimical  academy,  for  their  furniture  con- 
K'^ts  of  a  milt  and  a  bakehouse ;  a  pulpit  for  the  orator  is  a 
hopper,  while  the  learned  director  sits  on  a  mill-stone ;  the 
other  seats  have  the  forms  of  a  miller's  dossers,  or  great  pan- 
niers, and  the  backs  consist  of  the  long  shovels  used  in  ovens. 
The  table  is  a  baker's  kneading-trough,  and  the  academician 
who  reads  has  half  his  body  thrust  out  of  a  great  bolting 
sack,  with  I  know  not  what  else  for  their  inkstands  and  port- 
folios. But  the  most  celebrated  of  these  academies  is  that 
"  degli  Arcadi,"  at  Home,  who  are  still  carrying  on  their  pre- 
tensions much  higher.  Whoever  aspires  to  be  aggregated  to 
these  Arcadian  shepherds  receives  a  persona!  name  and  a 
title,  tut  not  the  deeds,  of  a  farm,  picked  out  of  a  map  of  the 
TOL.  II. 
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Micieiit  ArcwlU  or  iU  environs;  for  Araulia  itself  soan  \>f 
cntiie  too  amnll  a  poseewioii  for  these  partitioiters  of  moon- 
»Vbe.  Their  law«,  modelled  1^  the  twelve  tablem  of  tht 
ancient  llomane;  their  langv&ge  in  the  venerablo  ixui}e3tTuf 
their  renowned  ancestors;  nnd  this  erndite  democracy  dating 
by  the  Grecian  Olympiads,  which  Crescembini,  their  tiK 
emtode.  or  guardian,  moat  painfully  adjuated  to  thevu!.- 
«ra,  were  designed  that  the  siicred  erudition  of  aittiij 
might  for  ever  be  present  among  these  aliepherds.*  Goli  . 
in  his  Memoirs,  has  given  an  arousing  aei?ount  of  the^i- 
nours.  He  sn^ys  "  He  was  presented  with  two  diploma  : 
one  was  my  charter  of  aggregation  to  the  Arcadi  of  P.l.^; 
under  the  name  of  Folitaeiw,  the  other  gave  me  the  invi-  , 
tore  of  the  Phlegraan  fields,  I  wa«  on  this  salated  by  tliL 
whole  assembly  iu  chorug,  under  the  name  of  ^^lintm 
J'li.hgrteio,  and  embraced  by  them  a^  a  feUow-shepherd  and 
brother.  The  Aroadiant  are  very  rich,  as  you  may  perceire, 
my  dear  reader;  we  possess  estates  in  Greece;  we  watw 
them  ivith  our  labours  for  the  sake  of  reaping  laurels,  and 
the  Turks  sow  them  with  grain,  and  plant  them  with  vines, 
and  laugli  at  both  our  titles  and  our  songs."  When  Fonto- 
nelle  became  an  Arcadian,  they  baptized  the  new  Castor  by 
their  graceful  diminutive — Fontanella — allusive  to  the  charm 
of  his  style ;  and  further  they  magniBcently  presented  him 
with  the  entire  Isle  of  Deios  I  The  late  Joseph  Walker,  ao 
enthusiast  for  Italian  literature,  dedicated  his  "  Memoir  on 
Italian  Tragedy"  to  the  Countess  Spencer;  not  inscribing  it 
with  his  christian  but  his  heathen  name,  and  the  title  of  tiia 
Arcadian  estate,  Eidiante  Tirinaio!  Pliun  Joseph  Walker,  in 
hia  masquerade  dress,  with  his  Arcadian  signet  of  Pan's  reeds 
dangling  in  his  title-page,  was  performing  a  character  to 
which,  however  well  adapted,  not  being  understood,  he  got 
stared  at  for  his  affectation !  We  have  lately  heard  of  some 
licentious  revellings  of  these  Arcadians,  in  receiving  a  man  of 
genius  from  our  own  country,  who,  liimself  composing  ItaJian 
l&me,  had  "  conceit"  enough  to  become  a  shepherd  If  Yet 
let  us  inquire  before  we  criticise.  -^ 

*  Crescembini,  Hi  the  close  of   "Id  bellexia  della  Volgu'  Poedi^H 
RgmB,  1700.  ^H 

f  Histoi;  of  the  Middle  Ages,  iL  E31.      See  also  Mr.  BoEe'a  L«H«ft* 
frum  the  North  of  luly,  vol.  i.   204.      Mr.  Bnllnm  hu  obflerred,   that 
"RDoh  an  institution  IU  the  iDcietj  degli  Arcadi  aonld  at  no  time  hare 
endured  public  ridionla  in  Buglsad  for  a  fortnight." 
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^K  Even  ttia  ridiculous  society  of  the  Arcadiana  became  a 
^^feemorabla  literary  institution ;  and  TiraboEcht  liaj^  sliown 
^Tiow  it  Bucceasfully  arrested  the  bad  taste  which  was  then 
prevailing  throughout  Italy,  recalling  its  muses  to  purer 
sources ;  whUe  the  IWes  of  many  of  ita  Bhepherds  have  fur- 
nished an  interesting  volume  of  Uterary  history  under  the 
title  of  "  The  illustrious  Arcadians."  Crescembini,  and  its 
founders,  had  formed  the  moet  elevated  conceptions  of  the 
society  at  its  origin ;  but  poetical  vaticinators  are  prophets 
only  while  we  read  their  verses — we  must  not  look  for  that 
dry  matter  of  fact — the  event  predicted ! 


I 


I)  voetro  seme  i^temo 
Occnperi  la  terra,  ed  i  cobSni 
CAicadiDi  oltrapossando, 
Di  DDQ  pii)  vifiti  gloriosi  genoi 
L'a,niei>  tecooileri  llto  del  Gauge 
B  de"  CimmBri  I'iiiftoonde  oreoe. 


'Mr.  Mathias  has  recently  with  warmth  defended  the  original 
Arcadia;  and  the  assumed  character  of  ita  members,  which 
has  been  condemned  as  betraying  their  affectation,  he  attri- 
butes to  their  modeaty,  "  Before  the  critics  of  the  Arcadia 
(the  pastori,  as  tbey  modestly  styled  themselves)  with 
.Crescembini  for  their  conductor,  and  vrith  the  Adorato  Albmio 
for  their  patron  (Clement  XI.),  all  that  was  depraved  in 
language  and  in  sentiment  fled  and  disappeared." 

The.  strange  taste  for  giving  fantastical  denominations  to 
literary  institutions  grew  into  a  custom,  though,  probably,  no 
one  knew  how.  The  founders  were  always  persons  of  rank  or 
learning,  yet  still  accident  or  caprice  created  the  mystifying 
title,  and  invented  those  appropriate  emblems,  which  still 
added  to  the  folly.  The  Arcadian  society  derived  its  title 
from  a  spontaneous  conceit.  This  assembly  first  held  its 
meetings,  on  summer  evenings,  in  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber ;  for  the  fine  chmate  of  Italy  promotes  such  assem- 
blies in  the  open  air.  In  the  recital  of  an  eclogue,  an  enthu- 
siast, amidst  all  lie  was  hearing  and  all  he  was  seeing,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  seem  at  this  moment  to  be  in  the  Arcadia  of 
ancient  Greece,  Hsteuing  to  the  piire  and  simple  strains  of  its 
ahepherds."  Enthusiasm  is  contagious  amidst  susceptible 
Italians,  and  this  name,  by  inspiration  and  by  acclamation, 
was  conferred  on  the  society !  Even  more  recently,  at 
Florence,  the  aeeademia  called  the  Colovibaria,  or  the  "  Pigeon- 
house,'-'  Proves  with  what  levity  the  Italians  name  a  literary 
1x2 


sociutr.     The  rounder  was  the  Cnvallero  Pazgj,  n  gentk;: 
who,  like  MorosL-,  abhorring  noUe,  chosii  for    bis  stu , 
gamt  in  liis  palazzo  ;  it  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  old  tu:- 
wbioli  bad  not  yet  fallen  iti:  there  he  fixed  his  library, 
tliero  ho  Resembled  the  most  ingenious  Florentines  to  di; 
obacure  jwints,  unil  to  reveal  their  own  contributions  in  V.. 
secrut  rclrcut  of  silence  and    philosopby.     To  get  to  ttii< 
cabinet  it  was  necessary  to  elimb  a  verj  steep  and  very  narran 
■taircage,  which  occasioned  some  facetioua  wit  to  observe,  tiat 
these  literati  were  so  many  pigeons  who  Hew  every  evening 
to   their  dovecot.      The  Cavallero  Pazzi,    to    indulge    thu 
humour,  invited  them  to  a  dinner  entirely  composed  of  tbcir 
little  hrothera,  in  all  the  varietiua  of  cookery ;  the  members, 
after  a  hearty  laugh,  asaiirocd  the  title  of  the  Colombarw, 
invented  a  device  consisting  of  the  top  of  a    turret,  with 
several  pigeons  flying  about  it,  bearing  an  epigraph  ffom 
Dante,  Qitanto  veder  n  puo,  by  which  they  expressed  thdf 
design  not  to  apply  themselves  to  any  single  object.     Sneh 
facta  sufficiently  prove  that  some  of  the  absurd  ot  facetious 
denominations  of  these  literary  societies  originated  in  nccl- 
dental  circumstances  or  ia  mere  pleasantry ;  but  this  will  not 
aeeount  for  the  origin  of  those  mystifying  titl^  we  have 
noticed;  for  when  grave  men  call  themselves  dolts  or  lunatiis, 
unless  they  are  really  so,  thcj  must  have  some  reason  for 
laughing  at  themselves. 

To  attempt  to  develope  this  curious  but  obscure  singularity 
in  literary  history,  we  must  go  further  back  among  the  first 
beginnings  of  these  institutions.  How  were  they  looked  on 
by  the  governments  in  which  they  first  appeared?  These 
academies  might,  perhaps,  form  a  chapter  in  the  history 'of 
secret  societies,  one  not  yet  written,  but  of  which  many  curions 
materials  lie  scattered  in  history.  It  is  certain  that  such 
literary  societies,  in  then:  first  origins,  have  always  excited  the 
jealousy  of  governments,  but  more  particularly  in  ecclesiastical 
Biome,  and  the  rival  principalities  of  Italy.  If  two  great 
nations,  like  those  of  Sngland  and  France,  had  their  suspi- 
cions and  faars  roused  by  a  select  assembly  of  philosophical 
men,  and  either  put  them  down  by  force,  or  closely  watched 
them,  thid  will  not  seem  estraordinar}-  in  little  despotic  states. 
We  have  accounts  of  some  philosophical  associations  at  home, 
which  were  joined  by  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney  and  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  but  which  soon  got  the  odium  of  atheism  attached 
to  them ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  French  Academy  occa- 


pioiiHd  some  umbrage,  for  a,  year  elapsed  iDefore  the  parliament 
fcf  Paris  would  register  their  patent,  wliioh  was  at  length 
Recorded  by  the  political  Richelieu  observing  to  the  president, 
"\&t  "he  shonld  like  the  membera  according  as  the  membere 
'  '  '  ■  n."  Thu3  we  have  ascertained  one  principle,  that 
^  iTernments  in  those  timea  looked  on  a  new  society  with  a 
^litical  glance ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  some  of  them  com- 
Sned  an  ostensible  with  a  latent  motive. 
There  is  no  want  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  modem 
•  Rornans,  fram  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
too  feelingly  alive  to  their  obscured  glory,  and  that  they  too 
frequently  made  invidious  comparisons  of  their  ancient  republic  ' 
with  the  pontifical  government ;  to  revive  Rome,  with  every- 
thing Ttoman,  inspired  such  enthusiasts  as  Rienzi,  and  charmed 
the  visions  of  Petrarch.  At  a  period  when  ancient  literature, 
as  if  by  a  miracle,  was  raising  itself  from  its  grave,  the 
learned  were  agitated  by  a  correspondent  enei^y ;  not  only 
was  an  estate  sold  to  purchase  a  manuscript,  but  the  relic  of 
genius  wne  touched  with  a  religious  emotion.  The  classical 
purity  of  Oicero  was  contrasted  with  the  barbarous  idiom  of 
the  Missal;  the  glories  of  ancient  Kome  with  the  miserable 
sobjugntiou  of  its  modern  poutiifs ;  and  the  metaphysical 
reveries  of  Plato,  and  what  they  termed  the  "Entliusiasmna 
Alesandrinus"— the  dreams  of  the  Platonists — ^seemed  to  the 
fancilulltaliansmore  elevated  than  the  humble  and  pureethiea 
of  the  Gospels.  The  vain  and  amorous  Eloisa  could  even 
censure  the  gi-oss  manners,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  of  the  apostles, 
for  picking  the  ears  of  corn  in  their  wall;s,  and  at  their  meala 
eating  with  unwaahed  hands.  Touched  by  this  mania  of 
antiquity,  the  learned  affected  to  change  their  vlilgar  chrislnan 
name,  by  assuming  the  more  classical  onesof  a  Junius  Brutus, 
a  PomponiuB,  or  a  Julius,  or  any  other  rusty  name  unwashed 
by  baptism.  This  frenzy  for  the  ancient  repubho  not  only 
menaced  the  pontilicate,  but  their  Platonic  or  their  pagan 
ardours  seemed  to  be  strikiiigat  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
itself.  Such  were  Marcellus  Pioinus,  and  that  learned  society 
who  assembled  under  the  Medici.  Pomponius  Lcetus,  who 
lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  celebrated 
by  an  annual  festival  the  foundation  of  Home,  and  raised  altars 
to  Eomulus,  but  openly  eitpressed  his  contempt  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  this  visionary  declared  was  only  fit  for  bar-, 
hariaus ;  but  this  estravagance  and  irreligion, observes  Niceron, 
ivere  tommon  with  many  of  the  learned  of  those  times,  and 
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this  very  Pomponius  was  at  length  formally  a 

crime  of  chaDginif  the  baptismal  n 

whom  he  taught  far  pagan  onw;     " 

the  times,"  says  the  author  we  have  just  quoted;  but  it  was 

imagined  that  tliere  waa  a  myatery  concealed  in  these  changa 

of  names. 

At  this  period  these  litflrary  societies  first  appear:  one  at 
Bome  had  the  title  of  "  Academy,"  and  for  its  chief  this  vwy 
Fomponius ;  for  he  is  distinguished  as  "  Bomanse  Frinceps 
AcademitB,"  bj  his  friend  Folitian,  in  the  "Miscellaijea"  rf 
that  elegant  scholar.  This  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
the  Second.  The  regular  meetings  of  "  the  Academy  "  soon 
excited  the  jealousy  and  auspicious  of  Paul,  and  gave  rke  to 
one  of  the  most  horrid  persecutions  and  seenea  of  torture, 
even  to  death,  in  which  these  academieians  were  involved. 
This  closed  with  a  decree  of  Paul's,  that  for  the  future  no 
one  should  pronounce,  either  seriously  or  in  Jest,  the  verr 
name  of  academy,  under  the  penalty  of  hereey !  The  story  is 
told  by  Platina,  one  of  the  auffeiHsrs,  in  his  Life  of  Paul  the 
Second;  and  although  this  history  may  be  said  to  bear  the 
bruisea  of  the  wounded  and  diBlocated  body  of  the  unhappy 
biBtorian,  the  facta  are  unquestionable,  and  connected  witii 
our  subject.  Platina,  Fomponius,  and  many  of  their  friends, 
were  suddenly  dragged  to  prison  ;  on  the  first  and  second  day 
torture  was  apphed,  and  many  expired  under  the  hands  of 
their  executioners.  "  You  would  have  imagined,"  saya  Pla- 
tina, "  that  the  castle  of  Sfc.  Angelo  was  turned  into  the  bull 
of  Phalaris,  60  loud  the  hollow  vault  resounded  with  the 
cries  of  those  miserable  young  men,  who  were  an  honour  to 
their  age  for  genius  and  learning.  The  torturers,  not  eatis- 
fied,  though  weary,  having  raclied  twenty  men  in  these  tvro 
days,  of  whom  some  died,  at  length  sent  for  me  to  take  my 
turn.  The  instruments  of  torture  were  ready ;  I  was  stripped, 
and  the  executioners  put  themselves  to  their  work.  Vianesios 
sat  like  another  Minos  on  a  aeat  of  tapestry-work,  gay  as  at 
a  wedding;  and  while  I  hung  on  the  rack  in  torment,  he 
played  with  a  jewel  which  Sanga  had,  asking  him  who  was 
the  mistress  which  had  given  him  this  love-token?  Turning 
to  me,  he  asked, '  why  Pomponio,  in  a  letter,  should  call  me 
Holy  Father?  Did  the  conspirators  agree  to  make  you 
pope  ?'  '  Pomponio,'  I  replied, '  can  best  tell  why  he  gave 
me  this  title,  for  I  know  not.'  At  length,  having  pleased, 
but  not  satisfied  himself  with  my  tortures,  he  ordered  mo  to 
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e  let  down,  that  I  might  undergo  tortures  irnach  greater  in 
f  the  evening,  I  was  carried,  half  dead,  into  my  chamber ;  but 
g  after,  the  inquisitor  having  dined,  and  being  fresh  in 
drink,  I  was  fetched  again,  and  the  archbiehop  of  Spahtro 
was  there.  They  inquired  of  my  conversations  with  iMaia- 
teata,  I  said  it  only  concerned  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
the  military  artd,  and  the  characters  of  illustrioua  men,  the 
ordinary' Bubjeota  of  converaation.  I  was  bitterly  threatened 
by  Vianesius,  unless  T  confessed  the  truth  on  the  following 
_^y,  and  wae  carried  back  to  my  chamber,  where  I  was  seized 
vith  aueh  extreme  pmn,  that  I  had  rather  have  died  than  en- 
Inred  the  ^ouy  of  my  battered  and  dislocated  limha.  But 
lOw  those  who  were  accused  of  htresy  were  charged  with 
lotting  treason.  PomponiuB  being  examined  why  ho  changed 
nee  of  his  friends,  ho  answered  boldly,  that  this  was  no 
I  of  his  judges  or  the  pope;  it  was,  perhaps,  out  of 
pfespect  for  antiquity,  to  stimulate  to  a  virtuous  emulation. 
After  we  had  now  lain  ten  months  in_prison,  Paul  comes  him- 
self to  the  castle,  where  be  chained  ue,  among  other  things, 
that  we  had  disputed  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
aud  that  we  held  the  opinion  of  Plato ;  by  disputing  you  call 
the  being  of  a  God  in  questjon.  This,  1  said,  might  be  ob- 
jected to  all  divines  and  philosophem,  who,  to  make  the  truth 
appear,  frequently  question  the  existence  of  souls  and  of  God, 
and  of  all  separate  intelligences.  St.  Austin  says,  the  opinion 
of  Plato  is  like  the  faith  of  Christians.  I  followed  none  of 
the  numerous  heretical  factions,  Paul  then  accused  us  of 
'  being  too  great  admirers  of  pagan  antiquities ;  yet  none  were 
more  fond  of  them  than  himself,  for  h^i  collected  all  the 
statues  and  sarcophagi  of  the  ancients  to  place  in  his  palace, 
and  even  affected  to  imitate,  on  tnore  than  one  occasion,  the 
pomp  and  oiiarra  of  their  public  ceremonies.     While  they 

» were  arguing,  mention  happened  to  be  mode  of  'the  Academy,' 
when  the  Cardinal  of  San  Marco  cried  out,-that  we  were  not 
^'Academics,'  but  a  scandal  to  the  name ;  and  Paol  now  de- 
dared  that  he  would  not  Imve  that  term  evermore  raeiitionct 
under  pain  of  heresy,  He  left  us  in  a  passion,  aud  kept  ui. 
two  months  longer  in  prison  to  complete  the  year,  as  it 
seems  he  had  sworn." 

Such  is  the  interesting  narrative  of  Platina,  from  which  wfl 
may  surely  infer,  that  if  these  learned  men  assembled  for  the 
communication  of  their  studies^ — inquiries  suggested  by  the 
monuments  of  antiquity,  the  two  learned  languages,  ancient 
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aathora,  and  speculative  pointa  of  pKilowiphy — these  olgwS  I 
wtTe  associated  with  otbers  which  torrified  the  jealoi 
modern  Rome. 

Some  time  after,  at  Naples,  appeared  the  two  hrothm,  1 
John  Baptiste  and  John  Vincent  Porta,  those  twin  fipirite,  I 
the  Castor  and  Follux  of  the  natural  philofiophy  of  that  fi^i  I 
anil  whose  scenical  inuHeum  dehghted  and  awed,  hy  its  optjol  1 
illusions,  its  treasure  of  curiosities  and  its  natural  magic,  ^  I 
learned  natives  and  foreigners.  Their  names  are  still  &ffloiUrl 
end  their  treatises,  De  Mumana  Physiognomia  aud  Jfagu  ' 
Naturaiis,  are  still  opened  by  the  eurious,  who  discover  the« 
cliildren  of  philosophy  wandering  in  the  arcana  of  nature, 
to  them  a  world  of  perpetual  beginnings!  Those  learned 
brothers  united  with  the  Marquis  of  Manso,  the  friend  of 
Tasso,  in  establishing  an  academy  under  the  whiniBical  name 
degli  Ozioni  (the  Lazy),  which  so  ill-described  their  inten- 
tions. This  acailemy  did  not  sufficiently  embrace  the  viewa 
of  the  learned  brothers  ;  and  then  they  formed  another  under 
their  own  roof,  which  they  appropriately  named  dei/H  Seereti. 
Tlie  ostensible  motive  was,  that  no  one  should  he  admitted 
into  this  interior  society  who  had  not  signaUaed  himself  b; 
some  experiment  or  discoveiy.  It  is  clear  that,  whatever 
they  intended  hy  the  project,  the  election  of  the  members 
was  to  pass  through  the  most  rigid  scrutiny ;  and  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  The  court  of  Rome  again  started' up  with 
all  its  fears,  and,  secretly  obtmning  information  of  some  dis- 
cussions which  had  passed  in  this  academy  deffU  Seereti, 
prohibited  the  Porta's  from  holding  such  assemblies,  or 
applying  themselves  to  those  illicit  sciences,  whose  amuse- 
ments are  criminal,  and  turn  us  aside  from  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.*  It  seema  that  one  of  the  Porta's  had 
delivered  himself  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  oracle ;  but  what 
was  more  alarming  in  thia  prophetical  spirit,  several  of  his 
predictions  had  been  actually  verified !  The  infaUible  comrt 
was  in  no  want  of  a  new  school  of  prophecy.  Baptists  Porta 
went  tfl  Rome  to  justify  himself;  and,  content  to  wear  his 
head,  placed  his  tongue  in  the  custody  of  his  Holiness,  and 
no  doubt  preferred  being  a  member  of  the  Accademia  degli 
Ozioei  to  that  degli  Seereti.  To  confirm  this  notion  that 
'  these  academies  excited  the  jealousy  of  those  despotic  states 
of  Italy,  I  find  that  several  of  them,  at  Florence  as  ivell  as 

•  Niceron,  *ol.  iliii..  Art.  Porta. 


t  Sienna,  were  considered  as  dangerous  meetings,  and  in 
^66S  the  Medici  Budd«iily  suppresaed  those  cf  the  "  Inaipids," 
the  "  Shy,"  the  "  Disheartened,"  and  ofcliers,  hut  more  par- 
ticularly the  "  Stunned,"  gli  Inlronaii,  which  excited  loud 
laraentfl.  We  have  also  an  account  of  an  aciideiny  which 
called  itself  the  Lanternists,  from  the  circumstance  that 
their  first  ineetings  were  held  at  night,  the  academicians 
not  carrjiag  torches,  but  only  Lanterns.  This  academy, 
indeed,  was  at  Toulouse,  but  evidently  formed  on  the  model 
of  its  neighbours.  In  fine,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
literary  societies  or  'academies  were  frequently  objects  of 
alarm  to  the  little  governments  of  Italy,  and  were  often 
interrupted  by  political  persecution. 

Prom  all  these  facts  I  am  inclined  to  draw  an  inference. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  Italian  academies  were  only 
distmguiehed  by  the  simple  name  of  their  foundei's.  One 
was  called  the  Academy  of  Pomponius  Lretus,  another  of 
Panormita,  &c.  It  was  after  the  melancholy  fate  of-  the 
Eomau  academy  of  Lietus,  which  could  not,  however,  ei- 
tiiiguish  that  gro*ing  desire  of  creating  literary  societies  in 
the  Italian  cities,  from  which  the  members  derived  both 
honom"  and  pleasure,  that  suddenly  we  discover  these 
academies  hearing  the  most  fantastical  titles.  I  liave  not 
ibund  any  writer  who  has  attempted  to  solve  this  extraordi- 
nary appearance  in  literary  history ;  and  the  difficulty  seema 
great,  because,  however  frivolous  or  fantastical  the  titles 
they  assumed,  their  members  were  ilhistriou*B  for  rank  and 
genius.  Tiraboschi,  aware  of  this  difficulty,  can  only  express 
his  aatonishment  at  the  absurdity,  and  hia  vexation  at  the 
ridicule  to  which  the  Italians  have  been  exposed  by  the 
coaree  jotea  of  Menkenius,  in  bis  C/iarlafanaria  Sruelito- 
rum.*  I  conjecture  that  the  invention  of  these  ridiculous 
titles  for  literary  societies  was  an  attempt  to  throw  a  sportive 
veil  over  meetings  which  had  alarmed  the  papal  and  the 
other  petty  com^  of  Italy;  and  t«  quiet  their  fears  and 
turn  aside  their  political  wrath,  they  implied  the  innocence 
of  their  pursuits  by  the  jocularity  with  which  the  members 
treated  themselves,  and  were  willing  that  others  should  treat 
them.      This  otherwise  iaexplicable  national  levity,  of  so 

*  See  [Tirabinclu,  vol.  vu,  cap.  i,  Acciulemit,  and  Qundriii's  Delia 
Sloria  e  della  Raniint  d'ogni  Poeaia.  In  Uie  immense  receptacle  (S 
Uiese  sevea  quarto  volumes,  printed  with  a  email  tjpe,  tbe  curious  mnjr 
coniult  the  Tsluminoiis  Index,  nrt.  Aecadtmia. 
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refined  a  people,  baa   not  occurred  in  any   other-  a. 
because  the  neceasity  did  not  exieb  anywhere  but  in 
In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  England,  the  title  of  the  axtai 
Academiia  was  never  profaned   by  an  adjunct    which  ejj- 
teniatically  degraded  and  ridiculed  its  venerable  characte 
and  its  illustrious  members. 

liong  after  this  article  was  Aiiished,  I  had  an  opportanity 
of  consulting  an  eminent  Italian,  whose  name  is  alre&dy  ccb' 
brated  in  our  country,  II  Sigr,  Ugo  Poscolo  ;*  his  decision 
ought  necessarily  to  outweigh  mine;  but  although  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  put  the  reader 'in  possession  of  th« 
opinion  of  n  native  of  his  high  acquirements,  it  is  not  u 
easy  for  me,  on  this  obscure  and  curious  subject,  to  relin- 
quish my  own  conjecture. 

II  Sigr.  FoBColo  is  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of  the  fan- 
tastical titles  assumed  by  the  Italian  academies  entirely  arosu 
from  a  desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  air  of  pedantry,  and  to 
insinuate  that  their  meetings  and  their  works  were  to  be 
considered  merely  as  sportive  relaiations,  Jnd  an  idle  Imsinecs. 

This  opinion  may  satisfy  an  Italian,  and*this  he  may  deem 
a  sufflcieut  apology  for  such  absurdity;  but  -when  scarlet 
robes  and  cowled  heads,  laureated  bards  and  MijtiMgnoret, 
and  Cavalleroa,  baptize  themselves  in  a  public  nasembly 
"  Bbckheads"  or  "  Madmen,"  we  uUyamontaneg,  out  of  mere 
compliment  to  such  great  and  learned  men,  would  aupposo 
that  they  had  their  good  reasons ;  and  that  in  this  theiv 
must  have  beiin  "  something  more  than  meets  tbo  ear." 
After  all,  I  would  almost  flatter  myself  that  our  two  opinions 
are  not  so  wide  of  each  other  as  they  at  first  seem  to  be. 

*  Ugo  FobcoId  viB  barn  in  Padna,  where  he  scliieved  an  early  sucBess  as 
sn  author.  He  enteral  tha  Italinn  nrmj  in  1805,  l)ut  seon  qaitted  it,  and 
became  Profeseor  of  Literature  in  the  UEiTerBily  of  Pavia ;  but  bis  lectures 
alarmed  Napoleon  hy  their  boldnesi  of  «peech,  and  he  suppreBsed  the  [k-o- 
fessoribip.  He  came  to  England  in  18IS,  and  »aa  eioeediagly  well 
received  ;  he  wrote  much  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarteily  Revievg,  1«dile] 
publishing  sereral  boolu.     He  died  in  1827,  and  ia  buried  at  Chiswick, 
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That  great  Original,  the  author  of  HcrraBAB,  has  been  re- 
cently censured  i'or  exposing  to  ridicule  the  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
under  whose  roof  he  dwelt,  in  the  grotesque  chai-acter  of  his 
hero.  The  knowledge  of  the  critic  in  our  literary  history  is 
not  curious  j  he  appears  to  havb-advajiced  no  further  than  to 
ha^e  taken  up  the  first  opinion  he  found  ;  but  this  served  for 
an  attempt  to  blacken  the  moral  character  of  Bctlek  ! 
"Having  lived,"  sajs  our  critic,  "in  the  family  of  Sir 
SamueX  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  captains,  at  the  very  time 
he  planned  the  Hudibraa,  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  make 
his  /cind  and  Iiospilalile patron  the  hero,  We  defy  the  history 
of  Whiggifim  to  match  this  anecdote,"*  as  if  it  could  not  be 
snatched!  Whigs  and  Tories  are  as  like  as  two  eggs  when, 
they  are  wits  and  satirista ;  their  friends  too  often  become 
their  victims!  If  Sir  Samuel  resembled  that  renowned  per- 
soniGcation,  the  ridicule  was  legitimate  and  unavoidable  when 
the  poet  had  espoused  his  cause,  and  espoused  it  too  from  the 
pm'est  Aiotive — a  detestation  of  political  and  fanatical  hypo- 
crisy-t  Comic  satirists,  whatever  they  may  allege  to  the  con- 
traiy,  will  always  draw  largely  and  most  triJy  from  their 
own  circle.  After  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Samuel  sat 
for  Sir  Hudibras  ;  although  from  the  hiatus  still  in  the  poem, 
at  the  end  of  Part  I,,  Canto  I.,  his  name  would  accommodate 

■  •  Edinbnrgh  Review,  No,  67— IE9,  on  Jacotite  Relics. 
+  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Mercnrius  MonippaiiH  ;  tlio  Loyal  Batyrist, 
or  Hudibrae  in  Prose,"  pnbliabed  in  1683,  iind  said  to  bo  "  written  by  nn 
aolcDnwa  hand  in  tbe  time  of  tlie  late  Bebellion,  but  never  till  now  pub- 
liabed,"  is  the  (aUowiDg  cnrious  notice  of  Sit  Samuel,  which  certuni; 
seems  to  point  him  out  aa  the  prototype  of  Hudibraa ; 

^Vboae  bock,  or  rather  burthen,  sbon'd 
^L  As  if  it  rtoop'd  with  ila  own  load, 

^B^  Ihe  autbor  is  speakine  of  Cromwell,  and  says,  "  I  wonder  hovr  £i> 
HBgHatieZ  Lake  and  he  shonld  clesh,  for  they  are  both  cnbB  of  the  same  ugly 
^pStter.  This  Urchin  is  as  i!l  carved  u  tbat  EFoblia  pointed.  The  grandanl 
*  liear  sure  had  blistered  her  tongue,  and  u  left  him  unlicked.  He  looks 
like  a  snail  villi  hie  honse  upon  his  back,  or  the  Spirit  of  liie Militia  villi 
a  natural  snapsack,  and  may  serve  bolli  for  tinker  aud  budget  too.  Natuco 
intended  him  to  play  at  bowls,  and  tberefuie  elapt  a  bias  upon  him.  OnB 
would  think  a,  mole  had  orept  into  his  carcaia  before  'tis  laid  in  the  chutcb- 
yard,  and  rooted  in  it.  He  lookB  like  the  visible  tie  of  S,aeaa  bolstering 
up  hia  father,  or  some  beggsiwoman  endorsed  with  her  whole  litter,  and 
vith  a  child  behind." 
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both  the  metre  and  tbe  rliyme.     But  who.  said  Warinutuo, 
ever  coin|)ared  a  persou  to  nimgcir?     Butler  mi^ht  aim  atl; 

etroke  at  Sir  Samuel  by  liinting  to  him  how  well  he  reseni- 
bled  Hudibras,  but  with  a,  remarkable  forbeamnoe  he  hiw  IcA 
posterity  to  settle  the  affair,  which  ia  certainly  not  utirli 
their  while.     But  Warburton  tells,  that  a  friend  of  Butler, 
had  declaimed  the  person  was  a  Devonshire    man — one  > 
Harry  Bosewell,  of  Ford  Abbey,  in  that  coiuitv.     Then 
curious  life  of  our  learned  wit,  in  the  great  General  I ' 
tionary  ;  the  writer,  probably  Dr.  Birch,  made  the  moet 
thciitic  researehcB,  from  the  contemporaries  of  ButU-r  or  .  i 
dwcendants  ;  and  from  Charles  Longueville,  the  son  of  V'  - 
ler's  great  friend,  ho  obtained  much  of  the  little  we  'pos:<-- 
The  writer  of  this  Life  believes  that  Sir  Samuel  was  the  htm 
of  Butler,  and  rests  his  evidence  on  the  hiatus  we  have  iiu- 
ticed  ;  but  with  tbe  candour  whieh  hecomcB  the  literary  his- 
torian, he  has  added  the  following  marginal  note  :  "  W'hikl 
this  sheet  was  at  press,  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Longueville, 
that  Sir  Samuel  Luke  i»  not  the  pernon  ridiculed  under  thu 
name  of  Hudibeas." 

It  would  be  curious,  after  all,  should  the  prototype  of 
Hudibras  turn  out  to  bo  one  of  the  heroes  of  "  the  RalhaJ ;" 
a  circumstance  which,  had  it  been  known  to  the  copartner- 
ship  of  that  comic  epic,  would  have  furnished  a  fine  episodf 
and  a  memorable  hero  to  their  line  of  descent.  "  When 
BuTLEE  wrote  his  Hudibras,  one  Coll.  Solle,  a  Devonshire 
man,  lodged  with  liirn,  and  waa  exactly  like  his  description  of 
tbe  Knight ;  whence  it  id  highly  probable,  that  it  was  this 
gentleman,  and  not  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  whose  persou  he  had  in 
hia  eye.  The  reason  that  he  gave  for  calling  his  poem 
Hudihrag  was,  because  the  name  of  the  old  tutelar  saiat  of 
Devonshire  was  Hugh  de  Bras."  I  find  this  in  the  Grub- 
street  Journal,  January,  1731,  a  periodical  paper  conducted 
by  two  eminent  literai'y  pbysicians,  under  the  appropriate 
names  of  Bavins  and  Maivius,*  and  wlych  for  some  time  en- 
livened the  town  with  the  excellent  design  of  ridiculing  silly 
authors  and  stupid  critics. 

It  is  unquestionably  proved,  by  the  confession  of  several 

*  Bagioa  and  Mievins  wsre  Dr.  KtartiiD,  (lio  vell-lnuwn  autliar  of  tbe 
diaaerlation  on  llie  .fflneid  of  Vi^il,  nnd  Dr.  Eussel,  auotber  learned  pby- 
sioian,  as  hia  publicationfl  attest.  It  does  great  credit  to  their  taste,  tliftt 
tliey  were  tlie  hebdumftiinl  defeadeis  af  Pope  fruoi  the  uttackfi  of  tlie  heroes 
)f  the  Dunc!ad. 
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fi'iaiitls  of  Butler,  that  the  prototype  of  Sir  Hudibras  was  a 
Dovoiisliire  man  ;  and  if  Sir  Mugh  de  Bras  be  the  old  pstroii 
saint  of  Devonshire,  (which  howevfei*  1  cannot  find  in 
Prince's  oi-  iu  Fuller's  Worthies,)*  this  iJiseovera  the  sugges- 
tion which  led  Butler  to  the  name  of  hia  herd  ;  burlesquing 
the  new  saint  by  pairing  him  with  the  ohivalroua 'saint  of 
the  county;  hence,  lilie  the  Knight  of  old,  did 


This  origin  of  the  name  is  more  appropriate  to  the  cha- 
rauter  of  the  work  than  deriving  it  from  the  Sir  Hudibras  of 
Spenser,  with  whom  there  exiats  no  similitude. 

It  is  as  honourable  aa  it  is  extraordinary,  that  such  was 
the  celehritj^  of  Hudibras,  that  the  workman's  name  was 
often  confounded  with  the  work  itself;  the  poet  was  once 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Hdiiibkas  than  of  But- 
lEit.  Old  Southern  calls  him  "  Hudibras  Butler ;"  and  if 
any  one  would  read  the  most  copious  life  we  have  of  this 
great  poet  in  the  great  General  Dictionary,  he  must  look  for 
a  name  he  is  not  accustomed  to  find  amoilg  Enghsh  authors 
— that  of  Sudibras!  One  fact  is  remarkable;  that,  like 
Cervantes,  and  unlike  Kahelais  and  Sterne,  Butler  in  his  great 
work  has  not  sent  down  to  posterity  a  single  passage  of  in- 
decent ribaldry,  though  it  was  frrittea  amidst  a  court  which 
would  have  got  sueh  by  heart,  and  in  an  age  in  which  such 
trash  was  certain  of  popularity. 

We  know  little  more  of  Butler  than  we  do  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Spenser !  LongueviUe,  the  devoted  friend  of  our 
poet,  has  unfortunately  left  no  reminiaeenees  of  the  departed 
genius  whom  he  so  intimately  knew,  and  who  bequeathed  to 
LongueviUe  the  only  legacy  a  negiected  poet  could  leave — all 
Lis  manuscripts ;  and  to  his  care,  though  not  to  his  spirit,  we 
are  indebted  for  Butler's  ''Remains."  His  friend  attempted 
to  bury  him  witli  the  public  honours  he  deserved,  among  the 

*  Tbere  is  grfoli  reuott  to  doubt  tbii  unthcnticil;  of  this  informatiiin 
eonoerning  a  Daynnahin;  totelnr  uint.  Mr.  Chnrlos  Bntler  haa  kindly 
Communiciited  tha  reasnrclioa  of  a,  Catholic  olergjraao,  reiiding  ot  Exeter, 
who  hnving  ejcamined  the  yoluniinona  re^stera  of  ttie  See  of  Exeter,  and 
nnmeroua  MSS.  nnd  records  of  the  diocese.-  cmmot  tcace  that  tutf  such. 
Eiint  was  particularly  honouced  in  the  county.  It  is  Inmentable  that 
ingenioua  writers  should  invent  fictiona  for  authorities  ;  hut  with  the  hope 
that  the  present  authors  have  not  done  this,  I  Lave  prsssrvcd  tliis  apoory' 
phal  tradition. 
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tombB  of  his  brother-bardi  tn  'Westminster  Abbey;  but 
trafl  compelled  lo  coosign  the  bard  t«  an  obscore  bnrial-pli 
in  Paul's,  Coven t  Gurdeii.*  Many  yeara  after,  when  AldernUB' 
Barber  raised^  an  tnGCription  to  tbe  memory  of  Butler  is 
Westminster  Abbey,  others  were  desirous  of  placing'  one  otor 
the  poet's  humble  gravestone.  This  probably  excited  mim 
competition :  and  tlje  following  line  one,  atti-ibut«d  It 
Dtmnis,  has  perhaps  never  been  published.  If  it  be  DeuiiiiV. 
it  mint  have  been  composed  in  one  of  his  most  lucid  mo- 
menta. 

Neu  this  plane  lies  interred 

Tbe  body  of  Mr.  Skmoel  Bntlcr, 

Autlior  of  Hadibm. 

He  was  c  wlio!«  spedM  of  FocU  in  ooa  I 

Adinirable  in  a  M&oner 

In  vhich  no  une  else  bus  been  tolerable ;  • 

A  Mftnner  wbicb  began  and  ended  in  Hun ; 

In  whicb  he  knew  no  Guide, 

And   bas    roand   no    Fullairei&l- 

To  this  too  brief  article  I  add  a  proof  that   that  t 
ticiam  which  is  branded  by  our  immortal  Butler  i 
the  caatigtttion.     Folly  ia  sometimes  immortal,  as 
sometimes  irrefutable.    Ancient  folliea  revive,  and  r 
the  same  unintelligible  jargon :  just  as  contagion  keeps  np  tkj 
plague  ill  Turkey  by  lying  hid  in  some  obscure  corner,  till  i^ 
breaks  out  afresh.     Recently  we  have  seen  a  notable  instasc 
where  one  of  the  school  to  which  we  are  alluding   declu) 
of  Shakspeare  that  "  it  would  have  been  happy  if  he  hi 
never  been  born,  for  that  thousands  mil  look  back  with  inJ 
cessant  anguish  on  the  guilty  delight  which  the  pltiys  * 
Shakspeare  ministered  to  them."];     Such  is  the  anathema  q 
Shakspeare !     We  have  another  of  Butler,  in  "  An  Histo 
Defence  of  Experimental  Religion  ;"  in  which  the  author  a 
tends,  that  the  beat  men  have  experienced  the  agency  of  tM 
Holy  Spirit  in  an  immediate  illumination  trom  heaven.     Hj^ 
furnishes  Jiia  historic  proofs  by  a  list  from  Abel  to  Ladq 
Huntingdon !     The  author  of  Hudibras  is  denounced,  "  On) 
Samuel  Butler,  a  celebrated  Vuffoon  in  the  abandoned  reign  dj 

*  Bo  wan  buried  DDlside  Ifae  cbnrcli  in  tbe  angle  at  tbe  north<wa 
eomer,  where  the  wall  originally  stood  wbioh  hounded  the  cburehjard. 

t  A  TDonnment  vaa  put  up  in  tbe  eburcb  in  17S6  by  a  nbseripti 
among  tbe  pariehioners.      It  exbiblts  a  buBt  of  ButJei  and  a  r 
ntcription  in  reiy  bod  taste. 

t  Slee  Quarterly  Heriew,  voi.  viii.  p.  Ill,  wbare  I  found  this  ^tu 
justly  reprobated. 
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dries  the  Seeond,  wrote  a  mock-heroie  poem,  in  whicli  he 
_  mdcrtook  to  burlesque  the  pious  puritan.  He  ridicules  all 
the  gracious  promisea  by  comparing  the  divine  illuniiitation  to 
an  ignit  fatuui,  and  dark  lantern  of  the  spirit."*  Such  are 
the  writers  whose  aecetio  spirit  is  stili  descending  among  us 
from  the  monkery  of  the  deserts,  adding  poignancy  to  the 
very  ridicule  they  would  annihilate.  The  satire  which  we 
deemed  obBolete,  we  find  still  applicable  to  contemporaries! 

The  riHBT  part  of  Hudibras  is  the  moat  perfect ;  that  was 
the  rich  Iriiit  of  matured  meditation,  of  wit,  of  learning',  and 
of  leisure.  A  mind  of  the  most  original  powers  had  been 
perpetually  acted  on  by  some  of  the  moat  extraordinary 
events  and  persons  of  political  and  religious  history.  Butler 
had  lived  amidst  scenes  which  might  have  escited  indignation 
and  grief;  but  his  strong  contempt  of  the  actors  could  only 
supply  ludicrous  images  and  caustic  raillery.  Yet  once,  when 
viUauy  was  at  its  zenith,  his  solemn  tones  were  raised  to 
reach  it.t 

The  SECOND  part  was  precipitated  in  the  following  year. 
An  interval  of  fourteen  years  was  allowed  to  elapse  before 
the  XHiBi)  and  last  part  was  given  to  the  woi'ld ;  but  then 
everything  had  changed !  the  poet,  the  subject,  and  the  . 
patron  I  The  old  theme  of  the  eectarists  bad  lost  its  fresh- 
ness, and  the  cavaliers,  with,  their  royal  libertine,  had  become 
as  obnoxious  to  public  decency  as  the  TartufEes.  Butler  ap- 
pears to  have  turned  aside,  and  to  have  given  an  adverSe  di- 
rection to  his  satirical  arrows.  The  slavery  and  dotage  of 
Hudibras  to  the  widow  revealed  the  voluptuous  epicurean, 
who  slept  on  his  throne,  disaolTed  ia  the  arms  of  his  mis- 
treases.  "  The  enchanted  bower,"  and  "  The  amorous  suit," 
of  Hudibras  reflected  the  new  manners  of  this  wretched 
court ;  and  that  Butler  had  become  the  satirist  of  the  party 
whose  cause  he  had  formerly  bo  honestly  espoused,  is  con- 
firmed by  his  "  Kemains,"  where,  among  other  nervous 
satires,  is  one,  "  On  the  licentious  age  of  Charles  the  Second, 
contrasted  with  the  puritanical  one  tha^  preceded  it."  This 
then  is  the  greater  glory  of  Butler,  that  his  high  and  indig- 
nant spirit  equally  satirised  the  hjpooritea  of  Cromwell  and 
the  hbertines  of  Charles. 

'  *  This  BDrk,  published  in  1T95,  ia  cniiousfoTtlu  mliterililetheirrlKr'B 
leading  has  callceted. 

t  The  «ue  of  King  Choiki  tlie  Firat  tmlj  stated  against  Joha  Cook, 
Master  of  Grtiy'e  Inn,  ju  Eutler'i  "  Bemains," 
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SHENSTONE^S  SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

The  inimitable  "  School-Mistress  "  of  Shenstone  is  oneof  tb 
felicities  of  genius ;  but  the  purpose  of  this  poem  has  lea 
entirely  misconceived.  Johnson,  acknowle^g^ing  this  chan* 
ing  effusion  to  be  **  the  most  pleasing  of  Shenstone's  pn* 
ductions/'  observes,  "I  know  not  what  claim  it  hastosw 
among  the  moral  icorks^  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  intended 
for  quite  a  different  class  by  the  author,  and  I>od8lej,  tk 
editor  of  his  works,  must  have  strangely  blundered  in  d^ 
signating  it  "  a  moral  poem."  It  may  be  classed  with  a  spedei 
of  poetry,  till  recently,  rare  in  our  language,  and  which  « 
sometimes  find  among  the  Italians,  in  their  rime  piacevoU,  9 
poesie  hurUscTie,  which  do  not  always  consist  of  low  humov 
in  a  facetious  style  with  jingling  rhymes,  to  which  form  w 
attach  our  idea  of  a  burlesque  poem.  There  is  a  refined  spedei 
of  ludicrous  poetry,  which  is  comic  yet  tender,  losoij  J^ 
elegant,  and  with  such  a  blending  of  the  serious  and  tlie 
facetious,  that  the  result  of  such  a  poem  may  often,  amoif 
its  other  pleasures,  produce  a  sort  of  ambiraity  ;  so  that  m 
do  not  always  know  whether  the  writer  is  laughing  at  hi* 
subject,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  laughed  at.  Our  adminMa 
Whistlecraft  met  this  fate  !•  "  The  School-Mistress "  of 
Shenstone  has  been  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  tenderness, 
not  for  its  exquisitely  ludicrous  turn ! 

This  discovery  I  owe  to  the  good  fortune  of  possessing  the 
edition  of  "  The  School-Mistress,"  which  the  author  printed 
under  his  own  directions,  and  to  his  own  fancy .+  To  this 
piece  of  LrDiCEOUS  poetbt,  as  he  calls  it,  "lest  it  should  be 


*  **  Prospectus  and  specimen  of  an  intended  national  work  by  Willua 
and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk ;  harness  and  colltf 
makers ;  intended  to  comprise  the  most  interesting  paxticolars  relating  to 
King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table."  The  real  author  of  Mr.-  Whistlecnfi*! 
specimen  was  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Hookham  Frere,  who  has  the  merit  of 
having  first  introduced  the  Italian  burlesque  style  into  our  literatnrc.  Lad 
Byron  composed  his  **Beppo"  confessedly  after  this  example.  **It  ia^" 
he  writes,  **a  humorous  poem ;  in,  and  after,  the  excellent  mannv  of  ]lr> 
Whistlecraft;"  who  published  this  * 'specimen'*  only,  which  was  little  leidi 

t  The  original  edition  was  printed  in  1757  without  engraTings.  They 
occur  only  in  that  which  is  described  in  our  text. 
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I oper  to  suppress  this  amusing  "ludicrous  iodes,"  and  the 
Qsequence  is,  aa  the  poet  foresaw,  that  his  aim  has  heen 
"  mistaken."  , 

The  whole  history  of  this  poem,  and  this  edition,  may  be 
traced  in  the  printed  correspondenee  of  Shenstone.  Our  poet 
had  pleused  liimself  by  ornamenting  "A  sispenny  pam- 
phlet," with  certain  "seemly"  designs  of  his,  and  for  which 
be  came  to  toivn  to  direct  the  engraver ;  he  appears  also  to 
liave  intended  accompanying  it  with  "  The  deformed  portrait 
of  my  old  flohool-dame,  Sarah  Lloyd."  The  frontispiece  to 
this  first  edition  represents  the  "  Thatehed-house  "  ofhinold 
schoolmistress,  and  before  it  is  the  "  birch-tree,"  with  "  the 
sun  setting  and  gilding  the  scene."  He  writes  on  tliia,  "  I 
bave  the  first  sheet  to  con-eot  upon  the  table.  I  have  laid 
aside  the  thoughts  of  fame  a  good  deal  in  this  unpromising 
scheme ;  and  fis  them  npon  the  landskip  which  is  engraying, 
the  red  letter  which  I  propose,  and  the  fruit-piece  which  you 
see,  being  the  most  seemly  ornaments  of  the  first  sixpeimy 
pamphlet  that  was  ever  so  highly  honoured.  I  shall  incur 
the  same  i-eflection  with  Ogilby,  of  having  nothing  good  but 
my  deeoratioiis.  I  expect  that  in  your  neighbourhood  and  in 
"Warwickshire  there  should  be  twenty  of  my  jjoems  sold.  I 
print  it  myseif.     I  am  pleased  with  Mjnde  s  engjpvings." 

On  the  publication  Shenstone  has  opened  his  idea  on  its 
poetical  charaeteristic.  "  I  dare  say  it  must  he  very  incorrect  j 
for  I  have  added  eight  or  ten  stanzas  within  this  fortnight. 
But  inaccuracy  is  more  excusable  in  ludicrous  poetri/  than  in 
any  other.  If  it  strikes  ajiy,  it  must  be  merely  people  of 
tmie;  forpeoplcof  iirii  withouttastejWhichooniprehendBthe 
larger  part  of  the  critical  tribe,  will  unavoidably  despise  it. 
I  have  bean  at  some  pajns  to  recover  myself  from  A.  Philips' 
misfortune  of  mere  childUhne^t,  'Little  eharm  of  placid 
mien,'  &c.  I  have  added  a  ludinnms  index  purely  to  show 
(fools)  that  1  am  in  jest ;  and  my  motto,  '  0,  qua  sol  babita- 
biles  illustrat  oras,  maiima  principum !'  is  osculated  for  the 
same  purpose.  You  cannot  conceive  how  large  the  number 
is  of  those  that  mistake  burlesque  for  the  very  foolishness 
it  esposes ;  which  observation  1  made  once  at  the  He- 
hear  ^al,  at  Tom  Thumb,  at  CkrononJiotonthohgos,  all 
which  are  pieces  of  elegant  humour.  I  have  some  mind 
to  pursue  this  caution  further,  and  advertise  it  'The  Schoo!- 
Mistress,"  &c.  a  very  ehihUnh  performance  everybody  knows 
(noooruvi  more).      But  if  a  person  seriously  calls  this,  or 
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nttber  burlesque,  a  childish  or  low  species  of  poetry,  lie  ■ 
wrong.      For  the  luost  regular  tmd  formal  poc^;  mar  li[ 
called  trifling,  folly,  aod  neakness,  in  comparison  of  nliat  If 
written  nith  a  more  manli/  spirit  in  ridicuJe  of  it.  '' 

This  edition  is  now  Ijtng  before  me,  nrith    its  spleodii 
"rod-letter,"  ito  "seemly  dewgns,"  and,  what  is  more  pr    ' 

its  "  Index."     Shenstoue,  who  had  greatly  pleased  1 

with  his  graphical  inventions,   at   length   foand    tbftt   1 
engraTei-,  MjTide,  bad  sndly  bungled  with  the  poet's  i 
Vexed  and  disappointed,  be  writes,  "  I  have  been  plaeoed  B 
death  about  the  ill-execution  of  my  designs.     Nothing  is  oj 
tain  in  London  but  expense,  which  I  can  ill  bear."    Thetnitf 
is,  that  what  U  pUced  in  the  landskip  over  the  thatched 
house,  and  the  blroh-tree,  is  like  a  falling  monster  rather  tba 
a  setting  sun ;  but  the  fruit-piece  at  the  end,  the  grumes,  tl 
plums,  the  melon,  and  the  CathariBe  pears,  Mr.  Mynde  hi 
made  Sufficiently  tempting.       This   edition    contains  onljl 
twenty-eight  stanzas,  which  were  afterwards  enlargetl  to  thirtT>1 
five.     Several  stanzas  hare  heen  omitted,  and  they  have  iki  I 
passed  through  many  correetione,  and  some  improvemeiiti,  I 
which  show  that  Sheiistone  had  more  judgment  and  felici^  I 
in  severe  correction  than  perhaps  is  suspected.      Some  of  U 
I  will  point  out." 

In  the  stcoud  stanza,  the  Jtrst  edition  has, 


la 


nirt  that  etanda  on 
Xn  erery  Tilkga  leis  rereai'd  1 
Dwell*  there  ia  cattsge  koowj 
A  matnju  old,  vhoiu  we  schoolmiBtjoGs  uudc- 


Improved  thus ; — 

In  every  rillBge  mttrl'd  with  little  spire, 
fimbovQr'd  in  trees,  nnd  hnrdlf  known  to  fluK 
Thera  dwetle  in  luwly  abed  nnd  meui  sttira, 
A  nutivn  old,  wlioio  we  BcGouIoiistress  Dame. 
The  eighth  stanza,  in  tho^rsi  edition,  runs, 

Tbe  gown,  which  o'er  ber  ehualders  thrown  aba  hi 
Was  msset  eIvS  (who  knows  not  rasset  stuffl) 
Great  comrort  to  her  mind  th&t  she  waa  clad 
Id  testnie  of  her  own,  sU  strong  and  toagb. ; 
Ne  did  she  e'er  complain,  ne  deem  it  roDgb,  te. 

•  I  hB'e  usually  found  tha  School'Mistresa  prinled  without 
the  sianzns  ;  to  enter  into  the  present  view  it  will  ba 
Kader  to  do  this  himeelf  with  a  poncil-miuk. 
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elegantly  descTiptive     ie    tho  dress    as    now    deli- 
- 
A  rnssct  stole  vms  o'er  her  shauldGcs  tliconn, 
A  rusaet  kirtln  fenced  the  nipping  air; 
'TwBfl  aimplo  lusKt,  tnt  it  was  her  own : 
'Twas  her  own  tonntry  bred  the  floot  so  fair, 
'Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  dcece  jirepure,  &c. 

■         'I'iie  additions  made  to  the  first  edition  consist  of  the  11, 
-     12,  13,  14,  and  15th  stanzas,  in  which  are  so  beautifully  intro- 
"     duced  the  herbs  and  garden  stores,  and  the  psalmody  of  the 
sehoolmiatress ;  the  29th  and  30th  stanzas  were  also  subse- 
quent tosei'tions.     But  those  tines  which  give  so  original  a 
vijw  of  genius  in  its  infancy, 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  biebopa  bere^ 
And  there  a  chanceUor  in  embryo,  &c. 

were  printed  in  1742 ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  far- 
famed  stanza  in  Gray's  Elegy,  where  he  discovers  men  of 
geoiua  in  peasants,  as  Shenstone  has  in  ohUdren,  was  su^ested 
by  this  original  conception : 

Some  mnte  inglorioas  MQton  h«re  may  rest, 
Same  Cromwell  goiltlees  of  hia  eoDntrj'B  bloac!, 

is,  to  me,  a  congenial  thought,  with  an  echoed  turn  of  expres- 
sion of  the  lines  from  the  School-Mistress. 

I  shall  now  restore  the  ludicrous  ibdex,  and  adapt  it  to  the 
sbinzas  of  the  later  edition. 

IntrodnctioQ         .        .        .        .  ~ 1 

The  Eubject  proposed 2 

A  dmnmstance  in  the  gjtaattan  of  the  xansios  or  garli  nisoiPLnit:, 

diaeorering  the  surpriaing  inBuence  of  the  connesiooB  of  idena     .      3 
A  mmile;  introduidng  a  deprecation  of  the  jojleaa  effects  of  BiaoTRl 

Some  p^onliaj-iticB  indicatiTe  of  a  oddbtri  eosooi,  with  a  short  sketch 

of  the  sovEBBiaa  presiding  over  it 6 

Some  aocount  of  her  siouwit,  apiion,  and  a  tremendana  deraiiption 

A  parallel  inst.'tnee  of  the  adrantnges  of  LsOjlt  goteiu'iixbt  with  re- 
gard to  children  and  the  wind  ...        ...        .7 

Her  TITLES,  and  pnnotilions  nicety  in  the  oeremonioua  nsBertion  of 

A  diijTe^on  eonceraing  her  hen's  prestunptuous  behavioiir,  with  a 
Dircumstance  tending  to  give  tlia  ODtioaB  reader  a  more  aconrata 
idea  of  tlie  officious  diligence  and  ecoaamy  of  on  old  woman        .    10 
S.S.2 
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Staozt 
A  view  of  this  bural  potvutatk  as  seated  in  her  chair  of  state,  con- 
ferriog  hovoubs,  distributing  boukties,  and  dispersing  pboola- 

XATIONS 16 

Her  poLioiKS 17 

The  ACTION  of  the  poem  commences  with  a  general  summons,  follows 
a  particular  description  of  the  artful  structure,  decoration,  and 
fortifications  of  an  hobb-bible         ....         .        .    18 

A  surprising  picture  of  sisterly  affection  by  way  of  episode  •        20,  21 

A  short  list  of  the  methods  now  in  use  to  avoid  a  whipping — ^which 

nevertheless  follows         •••.••         •         .    23 
The  force  of  example      .        .        ...        .        •         •         .         .23 

A  sketch  of  the  particular  symptoms  of  obstinacy  as  they  discover 
themselves  in  a  child,  with  a  simile  illustrating  a  blubbered 

face       .        .- 24,  25,  26 

A  hint  of  great  importance 27 

The  piety  of  the  poet  in  relation  to  that  school-dame*s  memory,  who 

had  the  first  formation  of  a  cebtain  patriot. 
[This  stanza  has  been  left  out  in  the  later  editions ;  it  refers  to  the 

Duke  of  Argyle.] 
The  secret  connexion  between  whipping  and  bisiko  in  the  wobld, 
with  a  view,  as  it  were,  through  a  perspective,  of  the  same  uttlb 
FOLK  in  the  highest  posts  add  reputation  .        .         .         ,         ,28 
An  account  of  the  nature  of  an  exbbto-foz-hunteb. — 

[Another  stanza  omitted.] 

A  deviation  to  an  huckster's  shop  .        .        •        •    ^    ,         ,         ,32 
Which  being  continued  for  the  space  of  three  stanzas,  gives  the  author 
.      an  opportunity  of  paying  his  compliments  to  a  particular  county, 

which  he  gladly  seizes ;  concluding  his  piece  witii  respectful  men- 

tion  of  the  ancient  and  loyal  city  of  Shbswsbubt. 


BEN  JONSON  ON  TRANSLATION. 

I  HATE  discovered  a  poem  by  this  great  poet,  which  has 
escaped  the  researches  of  all  his  editors.  Prefixed  to  a  trans* 
lation,  translation  is  the  theme;  with  us  an  unvalued  art, 
because  our  translators  have  usually  been  the  jobbers  of  book- 
sellers ;  but  no  inglorious  one  among  our  French  and  Italian 
rivals.  In  this  poem,  if  the  reader's  ear  be  guided  by  the 
compressed  sense  of  the  massive  lines,  he  may  feel  a  rhythm 
which,  should  they  be  read  like  our  modern  metre,  he  will 
find  wanting ;  here  the  fulness  of  the  thoughts  forms  their  own 
cadences.  The  mind  is  musical  as  well  as  the  ear.  One 
verse  running  into  another,  and  the  sense  often  closing  in 
the  middle  of  a  line,  is  the  Club  of  Hercules ;  Dryden  some- 
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I  it,   Cliiirehill    abused  it,   and   Cowper 
Great  force  of  thought  ouly  can 


1  the  AuiHOR,  WoREB,  and  Tbakslatoh,  prf/iced  to  I^c  {rantlaCt'on 
of  Mateo  AlcTaans^i  Sparaih  Rogue,  1623. 

Wlto  tiacha  this  anthoc'a  or  transla.tar'B  pea 

Shall  Sade,  titat  either  baih  read  bookes,  and  men  : 

To  saf  bnt  one  were  aiogle.     Tiien  it  chimes, 

Wbea  the  old  words  due  strike  on  the  new  times, 

Ab  in  tbia  Spanish  Froteua ;  who,  thongli  writ 

Bat  in  one  tongue,  was  formed  with  the  world's  wit ; 

And  hath  the  noblest  marke  of  a  good  booke. 

That  an  ill  man  dares  not  securely  looks 

Upon  it,  but  will  loath,  or  let  it  passe, 

Ab  a  deformed  face  doth  a  trae  glasse. 

Such  bookes  deserve. tianela tors  of  like  coats 

Ab  was  the  genius  wherewith  they  were  wroM  ; 

And  Ibis  liath  met  tbat  one,  thnt  may  be  BLil'cl 

More  tlian  the  foater-father  of  this  child; 

For  thongh  Spaine  kbtb  him  hla  first  ajre  and  TOgoe 

He  wonld  be  coll'd,  lienceforth,  Ikt  Engtiili  rogue, 

But  that  bee's  loo  well  suled,  in  a  cloth  ' 

Finer  than  was  hia  Spanisli,  if  my  oath 

Wiilbereceii'diacoort;  if  not,  would  I 

Had  cloath'd  him  so !     Here's  all  I  can  supply 

To  your  desert  who  hnre  done  it,  friend  I    And  (his 

Fnire  emulation,  and  no  enry  ia; 

When  jou  behold  me  wish  myselfe,  the  man 

That  wonld  hare  dune,  that,  which  yon  only  can  1 

Ben  Jobsoh. 

The  translator  of  Qvzman  was  James  Mnbbe,  which  he  dis- 
guised under  the  Spanish  pseudonym,  of  Diego  Puede-ser; 
Diego  for  James,  and  Fitede-ger  for  Mabbe  or  May-he!  He 
translated,  with  the  same  spirit  as  his  Guzman,  Celestina,  or 
the  Spanith  Bawd,  that  singular  tra^-comedy, — a  version 
still  more  remarkabla  He  had  resided  a  considerable  time  . 
in  Spain,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  both  languages, — a  rare 
talent  in  a  translator ;  and  the  conse^aence  is,  that  he  is  a 
translator  of  genius. 
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Where  London^s  towre  its  turrets  show 

So  stately  by  the  Thames's  side, 
Faire  Arabells,  child  of  woe  1 

For  many  a  day  ha^  sat  and  sighed. 

And  as  shee  heard  the  wavA  arise, 
And  as  shee  heard  the  bleake  windei  roare, 

As  fast  did  heave  her  heartfelte  sighes, 
And  still  80  fast  her  teares  did  ponre ! 

Arabella  Stuart^  in  Evans^g  Old  JBaUadi. 
(Probably  written  by  Mickle.) 

The  name  of  Arabella  Stuarfc,  Mr.  Lodge  observes,  ''is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history.'*  The  whole  life  of  this  lady 
seems  to  consist  of  secret  history,  which,  probably,  we  cannot 
now  recover.  The  writers  who  have  ventured  to  weave 
together  her  loose  and  scattered  story  are  ambiguous  and 
contradictory.  How  such  slight  domestic  incidents  as  her 
life  consisted  of  could  produce  results  so  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  apparent  cause  may  alwlhjrs  excite  our  curich 
sity.  Her  name  scarcely  ever  occurs  without  raising  that 
sorfc  of  interest  which  accempanies  mysterious  events,  and 
more  particularly  when  we  discover  that  this  lady  is  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  her  foreign  contemporaries. 

The  historians  of  the  Lady  Arabella  have  fallen  into  the 
grossest  errors.  Her  chief  historian  has  committed  a  violent 
injury  on  her  very  person,  which,  in  the  history  of  a  female, 
is  not  the  least  important.  In  hastily  consulting  two  pas- 
sages relative  to  her,  he  applied  to  the  Lady  Arabella  the 
defective  understanding  and  headstrong  dispositions  of  her 
aunt,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  by  another  miscon- 
ception of  a  term,  as  I  think,  asserts  that  the  Lady  Arabella 
was  distinguished  neither  for  beauty  nor  intellectual  quali- 
ties.f     This  authoritative  decision  perplexed  the   modem 

*  Long  after  this  article  was  composed,  Afiss  Aikin  published  her  ''  Conrt 
of  James  the  First."  That  agreeable  writer  has  written  her  popular 
volumes  without  wasting  the  bloom  of  life  in  the  dust  of  libraries ;  and 
our  female  historian  has  not  occasioned  me  to  alter  a  single  sentence  in 
these  researches. 

t  Morant  in  the  '^Biographia  Britannica."  This  gross  blunder  has 
been  detected  by  Mr.  Lodgo.  The  other  I  submit  to  the  reader^s  judgment. 
A  contemporary  letter- writer,  alluding  to  the  flight  of  Arabella  and  Sey- 
mour, which  alarmed  the  Scottish  so  much  more  than  the  English  party, 
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iditor,  Kippis,  whose  researches  were  always  hmited ;  Kippis 
liad  gleaned  from  Oldys's  preuioua  manuscripts  a  single  note 
jjrhich  shook  to  ita  foundaiionfi  the  whole  Btructure  hefore 
;  and  he  hod  also  Ibiind,  in  Ballard,  to  hifi  utter  coofuaion, 
i  hiots  that  the  Lady  Arabella  was  a  learned  woman,  and 
!»f  a  poetical  genias,  though  eyen  the  wntei-  himself,  who  had 
recorded  this  discovery,  was  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  fact !  It  is 
amusing  to  observe  boneatGeorgeBallardinthe  same  dilemma 
as  honest  Andrew  Kippis.  "  This  lady,"  he  says,  "  was  not 
more  distinguished  for  the  dignity  of  her  birth  than  cele- 
hratcd  for  her  fiue  parta  and  learning;  and  yet,"  he  adds,  in 
all  the  simplicity  of  h\s  ingenuousness,  "  I  know  so  little  in 
reLition  to  the  two  last  accomplishments,  that  I  should  not 
have  given  her  a  ])!aoe  in  these  memoirs  had  not  Mr.  Evelyn, 
put  her  in  his  list  of  learned  women,  and  Mr.  Philips 
(Milton's  nephew)  introduced  her  among  his  modem 
poetesses." 

"The  Lady  Arabella,"  for  by  that  name  she  is  usuaUy 
noticed  by  her  contemporaries,  rather  than  by  her  maiden 
name  of  Stuart,  or  by  her  married  one  of  Seymour,  aa  she 
latterly  subscribed  hei'self,  was,  by  her  affinity  with  Jamea 
tljs  First  and  our  Elizabeth,  placed  near  the  throne;  too 
near,  it  seema,  for  her  happiness  and  quiet!*  in  their 
common  descent  from  Margai'et,  the  elder  daughter  of  Heary 
the  Seventh,  she  was  cousin  to  the  Scottish  monarch,  but 

tells  na,  amotig  atlisr  Tensona  of  tbe  little  dnnger  of  tlie  political  iofltieiice 
of  tlie  pnrtisB  themselves  over  tlie  people,  that  not  only  their  pcctenrinns 
irerB  far  removed,  but  he  odJs,  ' '  They  were  DHORiCEruL  both  m  thdr 
jicrions  and  tbeir  kouies."  Moratit  lakes  the  term  uiia!ii.osFUL  in  its 
modem  aqieptation  ;  but  in  the  style  of  that  day,  I  think  uhobAdeful  is 
oppoBed  to  HBioions  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  people,  meaning  that  their  ptrians 
and  their  kaMa  wire  not  cooBldeiable  to  the  miiltitnd^  Wonid  it  not  be 
absurd  to  apply  Viitgnctfal  in  its  modem  sense  to  a  favUly  or  koatel 
And  had  any  politii^l  danger  been  expected,  assuredly  it  would  uol  hare 
been  diminiahed  by  the  want  of  peraonoZ  grace  in  these  lovers.  I  do 
not  Teecilleet  any  authority  for  the  sense  of  ungrar^al  in  opposition  to 
fffmiov*,  but  a  oriti<»]  and  literary  antiquary  has  sanslioBed  my  opinion. 

'  *'  Sbe  wiiB  tiie  only  ohild  of  Chariea  Btnorl^  fifth  aarl  of  Lennox,  by 
Elizobeth,  daafihter  of  Sic  William  Cavendislt  of  Hardwick,  in  Detbynhir^ 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  1GT7.  Her  father,  unhappily  for 
her,  eras  of  the  royal  bloodbath  of  England  and  Scotland ;  for  he  vae  a 
juunger  brother  of  King  Henry,  father  of  Jamea  the  Sixth,  and  great- 
eraudson  through  hia  motliec,  irbo  was  dangktec  of  Margoret,  Qaeen  of 
"  '  I  our  Henry  the  Beycntb."    Snob  la  Lodge's  aooount  of  "this 

IE  misf  grtune, "  whieh  made  the  life  of  a  worthy  Indy  Trretcbed. 
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l)om  an  Englishwoman,  which  gave  her.  some  advantage  in  a 
claim  to  the  throne  of  England.  "  Her  double  relation  to 
royalty,"  says  Mr.  Lodge,  "was  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth  and  the  timidity  of  James,  and  they 
secretly  dreaded  the  supposed  danger  of  her  having  a  legiti- 
mate offspring."  Yet  James  himself,  then  unmarried,  pro- 
posed for  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Arabella  one  of  her  cousins, 
Lord  Esme  Stuart,  whom  he  had  created  Duke  of  Lennox,  and 
designed  for  his  heir.  The  first  thing  we  hear  of  "  the  Ladr 
Arabella"  concerns  a  marriage :  marriages  are  the  incidents  of 
her  life,  and  the  fatal  event  which  terminated  it  was  a  mar- 
riage. Such  was  the  secret  spring  on  which  her  character 
and  her  misfortunes  revolved. 

This  proposed  match  wa^  desirable  to  all  parties  ;  but  there 
was  one  greater  than  them  all  who  forbad  the  t>anns.  Eliza- 
beth interposed;  she  imprisoned  the  Lady  Aj^abella,  ani 
would  not  deliver  her  up  to  the  king,  of  whom  she  spoke 
with  aspenty,  and  even  with  contempt.*  The  greatest  infir- 
mity of  Elizabeth  was  her  mysterious  conduct  respecting  the 
succession  to  the  English  throne ;  her  jealousy  of  power,  her 
strange  unhappiness  in  the  dread  of  personal  neglect,  made 
her  averse  to  see  a  successor  in  her  court,  or  even  to  hear  of 
a  distant  one ;  in  a  successor  she  could  only  view  a  compe- 
titor. Camden  tells  us  that  she  frequently  observed,  that 
"most  men  neglected  the  setting  sun,"  and  this  melancholy 
presentiment  of  personal  neglect  this  political  coquette  not 
only  lived  to  experience,  but  even  this  circumstance  of  keep- 
ing the  succession  unsettled  miserably  disturbed  the  queen 
on  her  death-bed.  Her  ministers,  it  appears,  harassed  her 
when  she  was  lying  speechless ;  a  remarkable  circumstance 
which  has  hitheiiio  escaped  the  knowledge  of  her  numerous 
historians,  and  Vhich  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  disclosing 
in  this  work. 

Elizabeth  leaving  a  point  so  important  always  problema- 
tical, raised  up  the  very  evil  she  so  greatly  dreaded ;  it  mul- 
tiplied the  aspirants,  while  every  party  humoured  itself  by 

*  A  circamstance  which  we  discover  by  a  Spanish  memorial,  when  our 
James  the  First  was  negotiating  with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid.  He  complaina 
of  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  him  ;  that  the  queen  refused  to  give  him  his 
father's  estate  in  £np;land,  nor  would  deliver  up  his  uncle's  daughter 
Arabella,  to  be  married  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  at  which  time  the  queeu 
U80  'paldbras  muy  asperas  y  de  mueho  diaprecJiia  contra  el  dicho  Rey  dc 
JSacocia ;  she  used  harsh  words,  expressing  much  contempt  of  the  kin<^. 
VTinwood's  Mem.  i.  4. 
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Alccttiig  its  own  claimant,  and  none  more  Lusily  tliaii  tlie 

iontjnental  powers.     Onu  of  the  most  curious  is  the  project 

lf  tlie  Pope,  who,  intending  to  put  aside  Jamea  the  First  on 

'ccouiit  of  Ilia  religion,  formed  o.  chimerical  scheme  of  uniting 

rabella  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy ;  the  pretext, 

r  without  a  pretest  no  poiitieian  moves,  waa  their  descent 

I  bastard  of  Qur  Edward  the  Fourth ;   the  Duke  of 

.  was,  however,  married ;  but  tho  Pope,  ia  his  infalii- 

nlity,  turned  his  brother  the  Cardinal  into  tho  Duke's  sub- 

'atute  by  Becularising  the  ohurchiaan.     In  that  case  the 

ardinal  would  then  become  King  of  England  in  right  of 

's  lady ! — provided  he  obtained  the  crown  1* 

"'"e  might  conjecture  from  this  circumstance  that  Arabella 

a  catholic,  and  bo  Mr.  Butler  has  recently  told  us ;  hut 

Jf  know  of  no  other  authority  than  Dodd,  the  catholic  histo- 

^&n,  who  has  inscribed  her  name  amon";  his  pai^,    Pai'sons, 

wily  Jesuit,  was  so  doubtful  how  the  lady,  when  young, 

'etood  disposed  toward:!  cathplicism,  that  he  describe  it  her 

religion  to  be  aa  tender,  green,  and  dexible  as  ie  her  age  and 

ses,  and  to  be  wrought  hereai^er  and  settled  according  to 

future  events  and  times."      Yet,  in  ICll,  when  ahe  was 

finally  sent  into  confinement,  one  well  informed  of  court 

afiiairs  writes,  "  that  the  Lady  Arabella  hath  not  heen  found 

inclinable  to  poperi/.'"f 

Even  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  not  unfriendly  to 
this  papistical  project  of  placing  an  Italian  cardinal  on  the 
English  throne.  It  had  ^ways  heen  the  state  interest  of  the 
French  cabinet  to  favour  any  scheme  which  might  preserve 
the  realms  of  England  and  Scotland  as  separate  kingdoms. 
The  manuscript  correspondeHce  of  Charles  the  Ninth  with 
his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  which  I  have  seen, 
tends  solely  to  this  great  purpose,  and  perhaps  it  was  her 
French  and  Spanish  allies  which  finally  hastened  the  political 
martyi-dom  of  the  Scottish  Marj-. 

Thus  we  have  discovered  tico  chimerical  husbands  of  the 
Lady  Arabella.  '  The  prelemions  of  tliia  lady  to  the  throne 
had  evidently  become  an  object  with  speculating  politicians-, 
*  See  a  very  enriooa  letter,  the  CCXCIS.  of  CBrdinnl  d'Ossal,  vol.  t. 
The  catholic  inteceEt  expected  to  Gicilitate  ijie  canqaeat  of  Eoglaiid  hj 
joiuing  their  armies  nith  those  of  "Arbelle  '"  and  the  CDJnmeDtator  writes 
lliat  tills  Englieh  Ia{1y  hnd  a  piuiy,  coniiatiDg  of  all  those  Eogliah  who  had 
"    m  tho  jndEOs  or  lie  iToweil  enaraiea  of  1^  of  Scotland,  the  mother  of 

+  'Winirood's  Meniorial^  iii  231. 
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and  perhaps  it  was  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  embarrasB- 
ments  into  which  she  was  thrown,  that,  accordini^  to  Be 
Thou,  she  intended  to  tnarry  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northnm- 
berland ;  but,  to  the  jealous  terror  of  Elizabeth,  an  English 
Earl  was  not  an  object  of  less  magnitude  than  a  Scotch  Ihike. 
This  is  the  tJiird  shadowy  husband. 

When  James  the  FiVst  ascended  the  Englisb  throne,  there 
existed  an  Anti-Scottish  party.  Hardly  had  the  northern 
monarch  entered  into  the  ''Land  of  Promise,"  when  his 
southern  throne  was  shaken  by  a  foolish  plot,  which  one 
writer  calls  ''  a  state  riddle ;"  it  involved  Rawleigh,  and  un- 
expectedly the  Lady  Arabella.  The  Scottish  monarch  was 
to  be  got  rid  of,  and  Arabella  was  to  be  crowned.  Some  of  * 
these  silly  conspirators  having  written  to  ber,  requesting 
letters  to  be  addG*esscd  to  the  King  of  Spain,  she  laughed  at 
the  letter  she  received,  and  sent  it  to  the  king.  Thus  for  a 
second  time  was  Arabella  to  have  been  Queen  of  England. 
Thi8t>ccurred  in  1603,  but  was  followed  by  no  harsh  measures 
from  James  the  First. 

In  the  following  3'ear,  1604;,  I  have  discovered  that  for  the 
third  time  the  lady  was  offered  a  crown !  "  A  great  ambas- 
sador is  coming  from  the  King  of  Poland,  whose  chief  errand 
is  to  demand  my  Lady  Arabella  in  marriage  for  his  master. 
So  miy  your  princess  of  the  blood  grow  a  great  queen,  and 
then  we  shall  be  safe  from  the  danger  of  missuperscribinfi 
letters,^**  This  last  passage  seems  to  allude  to  something. 
What  is  meant  by  "  the  danger  of  missuperscribing  letters  ?" 

If  this  royal  oifer  were  ever  made,  it  was  certainly  for- 
bidden. Can  we  imagine  the  refusal  to  have  come  from  the 
lady,  who,  we  shall  see,  seven  years  afterwards,  complained 
that  the  king  had  neglected  her,  in  not  providing  her  with  a 
suitable  match  ?  It  was  at  this  very  time  that  one  of  those 
butterflies,  who  quiver  on  the  fair  flowers  of  a  court,  writes 
that  "  My  Ladye  Arbella  spends  her  time  in  lecture,  reiding, 
&c.,  and  she  will  not  hear  of  marriage.  Indirectly  there  were 
speaches  used  in  the  recommendation  of  Count  Maurice,  who 
pretendeth  to  be  Duke  of  Guildres.  I  dare  not  attempt 
her.'*t    Here  we  find  another  princely  match  proposed.    Thus 

*  This  manuBcript  letter  from  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Gilbvk 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  dated  hrom  Hampton  Court,  October  3,  1604.— 
Sloane  MSS,  4161. 

+  Lodge's  *^  Illustrations  of  British  History,"  iii.  286.     It  is  oorioiuto   • 
observe,  that  this  letter,  by  W.  Fowler,  is  dated  on  tlie  same  day  as  the 
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^mfxe,  to  the  Lady  Arabella,  crowns  nnd  Imabands  were  like  a 
^Rairy  banquet  seen  at  moonlight,  opening  on  her  sight;  im- 
^  palpable  and  vanishing  at  the  moment  of  approach. 

Arabella  front  certain  circumstances  was  a  dependent  on 
the  king's  bounty,  which  flowed  very  unequally ;  often 
reduced  to  great  perBonal  diatress,  we  find  by  her  lettera  that 
"she  prayed  for  present  money,  tliough  it  should  not  be 
annually."  1  have  discovered  that  James  at  lerigth  grunted 
her  a  pension.  The  royal  favours,  however,  were  probably 
limited  to  her  good  behaviour.* 

From  160Jr  to  1608  is  a  period  which  forms  a  blank  leaf  in 
|tiie  story  of  Arabella.  In  this  laat  year  this  unfortunate 
idy  had  again  fallen  out  of  favour,  and,  as  usual,  the  cause 
.s  mysterious,  and  not  known  even  to  the  writei".  Cham- 
iwrlain,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Edph  Winwood,  mentions  "the 
"iady  Arabella's  business,  whattoever  it  loat,  is  ended,  and  she 
estored  to  her  former  place  and  graces.  The  king  gave  her 
'  a  cupboai'd  of  plate,  better  than  200i.,  for  a  new  year's  gift, 
and  1000  marks  to  pay  her  debts,  besides  some  yearly  addition 
to  her  maintenance,  want  being  thought  the  chiefest  cause  of 
her  discontentment,  though  ghee  be  not  altogether  free  fi-om 
^  auspicioit  of  leing  eoUapsed."f  Another  mysterious  espres- 
sion,  which  would  seem  to  allude  cither  to  politics  or  religion; 
but  the  fact  appears  by  another  writer  to  have  been  a  dis- 
covery of  a  new  project  of  marriage  without  the  king's  con- 
sent. This  person  of  her  choice  is  not  named;  and  it  was 
to  divert  her  mind  from  the  too  constant  object  of  her 
thoughts,  that  James,  after  a  severe  reprimand,  had  invited 
her  to  partake  of  the  festivities  of  the  court  in  that  season 
of  revelry  and  reconciliation. - 

We  now  approach  that  event  of  the  Lady  Arabella's  life 
which  reads  like  a  romantic  fiction :  the  catastrophe,  too,  is 
formed  by  the  Aristotelian  canon  ;  for  its  misery,  its  pathos, 
and  its  terror  even  romantic  fiction  has  not  exceeded ! 
mnnnscripl  letter  I  lii.Ta  jalt  qaotad,  and  it  is  dirMted  to  Oxe  samo  Encl 
of  SiireAsbniy  ;  so  that  the  Birl  hiiibC  have  recdved,  in  oub  da;,  acconDia 
of  iHo  ilifiimiiit  projects  of  mfkrmgs  For  bia  niece  I  Thia  sliows  how  mncb 
Aiabslta  engaged  the  designs  of  foreigners  and  nntives.  Will.  Fawlec  vaa 
a  chjuiing  aod  fantasUcal  seoretsiv  to  the  queen  of  James  the  First. 

*  Two  letters  of  Arabella,  on  ttiatress  of  money,  are  preserveJ  by  Bal- 
lard.     The  diacoreiy  of  a  peiw'on  I  made  in  Sir  Julins  CiMar'B  mnnn- 
r,  Boripts ;  where  one  is  mentioned  ot  lOOOl.  to  the  Lady  Arabella. — SkajM 
mjkss.  4160.     Air.  Lodge  has  Ehown  that  the  Icing  once  graatfld  her  the 

Its. 

t  VTinwood's  Mennirials,  toL  iiL  11" — 110. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  king,  from  some  political  motive 
had  decided  that  the  Lady  Arabella  should  lead  a  single  life; 
but  such  wise  purposes  frequently  meet  with  cross  ones ;  and 
it  happened  that  no  woman  was  ever  more  solicited  to  the 
conju^  state,  or  seems  to  have  been  so  little  averse  to  it. 
Every  noble  youth  who  sighed  for  distinction  ambitioned 
the  notice  of  the  Lady  Arabella ;  and  she  was  so  frequently 
contriving  a  marriage  for  herself,  that  a  courtier  of  that  day 
writing  to  another,  observes,  "  these  affectations  of  marriage 
in  her  do  give  some  advantage  to  the  world  of  impairing  the 
reputation  of  her  constant  and  virtuous  disposition.'** 

The  revels  of  Christmas  had  hardly  closed  when  the  Lady 
Arabella  forgot  that  she  had  been  forgiven,  and  again  relapsed 
into  her  old  infirmity.  She  renewed  a  connexion,  wliich  had 
commenced  in  childhood,  with  Mr.  William  Seymour,  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford.  His  character  has  been  finely  described  by  Claren- 
don :  he  loved  his  studies  and  his  repose ;  but  when  the  civil 
wars  broke  out,  he  closed  his  volumes  and  drew  his  sword, 
and  was  both  an  active  and  a  skilful  general.  Charles  the 
First  created  him  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  governor  of  the 
prince ;  he  lived  to  the  Restoration,  and  Charles  the  S^nd. 
restored  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset. 

This  treaty  of  marriage  was  detected  in  February,  1609, 
and  the  parties  summoned  before  the  privy  council.  Sey- 
mour was  particularly  censured  for  daring  to  ally  himself 
with  the  royal  blood,  although  that  blood  was  running  in 
his  own  veins.  In  a  manuscript  letter  which  I  have  dis- 
covered, Seymour  addressed  the  lords  of  the  privy  council 
The  style  is  humble ;  the  plea  to  excuse  his  intended  marriage 
is,  that  being  but  "  A  young  brother,  and  sensible  of  mine 
own  good,  unknown  to  the  world,  of  mean  estate,  not  bom 
to  challenge  anything  by  my  birthright,  and  therefore  my 
fortunes  to  be  raised  by  mine  own  endeavour,  and  she  a  lady 
of  great  honour  and  virtue,  and,  as  I  thought,  of  great  means, 
I  did  plainly  and  honestly  endeavour  lawfully  to  gain  her  in 
marriage.**  There  is  nothing  romantic  in  this  apology,  in 
which  Seymour  describes  himself  as  a  fortune-hunter !  which, 
however,  was  probably  done  to  cover  his  undoubted  aflfection 
for  Arabella,  whom  he  had  early  known.    He  says,  that  "  he 

♦  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  119. 
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pnceived  that  this  noble  lady  might,  ivithout  offence,  inako 
B  choice  of  any  sahject  within  this  kingdom ;  which  con- 
it  was  begotten  in  me  upon  a  general  report,  after  her 
idyship's  liut  Veinij  called  before  your  lordshipg*  that  it 
Slight  be."  He  tells  the  story  of  this  ancient  wooing — "  I 
V)ldly  intruded  myself  into  her  ladyship's  chamber  in  the 
':  on  Candlemas-day  last,  at  what  time  I  imparted  my 
e  unto  her,  which  was  entertained,. but  with  this  caution 
n  either  part,  that  both  of  ub  resolved  not  to  proceed  to  any 
Inal  conclusion  without  his  majesty's  most  gracious  favour 
rst  obtained.  And  this  was  our  first  meeting!  After  that 
a  second  meeting  at  Briggs'a  house  in  Fleet-street', 
ind  then  a  third  at  Mr.  Baynton's ;  at  both  which  we  had 
the  like  conference  and  resolution  as  bel'ore."  He  assures 
their  lordships  that  both  of  them  hod  never  intended  marriage 
without  his  majesty's  approbation. t 

But  Love  laughs  at  privy  councils  and  the  grave  promises 
made  by  two  frightened  lovers.  The  parties  were  secretly 
married,  which  was  discovered  about  July  in  the  following 
year.  They  were  then  separately  confined,  the  lady  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth,  and  Seymour  in  the 
Tower,  for  "  his  contempt  in  marrying  a  lady  of  the  royal 
iamily  without  the  king's  leave." 

This,  their  first  confinement,  was  not  rigorous ;  the  lady 
walked  in  her  garden,  and  the  lover  was  a  prisoner  at  lai^e 
in  the  Tower.  The  writer  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica" 
observes  that  "  Some  intercourse  they  had  by  letters,  which, 
after  a  time,  was  diacovered."  In  this  history  of  love  these 
might  he  precious  documents,  and  in  the  library  at  Long-leat 
these  love-epistles,  or  perhaps  this  volume,  may  yet  lie  unread 
in  a  eorner.J  Arabella's  epistolary  talent  was  not  vulgar: 
Dr.  Montford,  in  a  manuscript  letter,  describes  one  of  those 
effusions  which  Arabella  addressed  to  the  king.  "  This  letter 
was  penned  by  her  in  the  best  terms,  as  she  can  do  right 
well.  It  was  often  read  without  offence,  nay  it  was  even 
commended  by  his  hlghnese,  with  the  applause  of  prince  and 
*  Tbig  evidently  illndea  to  the  geutlemaii  whnse  name  appears  not,  n-bich. 
leianeil  AroheUa  to  incur  the  king's  diaplEiuiiira  before  CbrieCiuBS  ;  tbe 
J  Arabella,  it  in  quite  clear,  waa  reaalvedly  beat  on  marrjing  heisBlf  t 
t  Hatl.  MSS.  7003. 
1^.  i  It  is  an  record  tbat  at  Loog-kat,  the  seat  of  tbe  MaiqaiB  of  Suth, 
pnpera  of  Arabella  are  prEBfirveJ.  I  leave  to  tic  noble  owner  tbe 
■e  ol'tlie  reseiircL. 


^V        'oouDciL 
^P  The  cii 
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oouDciL"     Olio  of  these  amatory  letters    I  Iuitq  i_.. 
The  circum stance  is  domestic,  being  nothing  mow  4. 
than  a  very  pretty  letter  on  Mr.  Seymour  having  ta^o  H 
but,  as  t;very  love-letter  ought,  it  is  not  nithoat  ft  ptthetk  I 
eretcendo;  the  tearing  away  of  hearts  ro  firmly  joined,  as  hI' 
tary  imprisonment  availed  little;  for  that  be  lived  and  II 
own,  tilled  her  spirit  with  that  consciousneas  whii^  t 
even  over  that  sickly  frame  so  nearly  subdaed  to  dc 
familiar  style  of  James  the  First's  age  may  bear  € 
with  our  ovm.     I  shall  give  it  entire. 

"  LADT   AI1ABELL.\  TO   Mil.  WtLLIAU    SETMODE. 

"  Sia, 
"  I  am  exceeding  sorry  to  hear  you  have  not  been 
I  pray  you  let  me  know  truly  how  you  do, -and  what  waj 
cause  of  it.  I  am  not  satiRfied  with  the  reason  Smith  giie 
for  it ;  hut  if  it  he  a  cold,  I  wUl  impute  it  to  tiome  sympathj 
betwixt  us,  having  myself  gotten  a  swollen  cheelc  at  the  sarae 
time  with  a  cold.  For  God'a  sake,  let  not  your  grief  of  mini 
work  upon  your  body.  You  may  see  by  me  what  inoouve- 
niencea  it  will  bring  one  to ;  and  no  fortune,  X  assure  yon 
daunts  mo'so  much  as  that  weakness  of  body  I  £nd  in  myself; 
for  «t  nou9  vivoiii  Page  d'un  veait,  as  Mai-ot  Bays,  we  mST, 
by  God's  grace,  be  happier  than  we  look  for,  in  being  sufll'reJ 
to  enjoy  ourself  with  bis  majesty's  favour.  But  if  we  be  not 
able  to  hve  to  it,  I  for  my  part  shall  think  myself  a  patters 
of  misfortune,  in  enjoyiog  so  great  a  blessing  as  you,  so 
little  awhile.  No  separation  hut  that  deprives  me  of  tht 
comfort  of  you.  For  wberesoBver  you  be,  or  in  what  stati' 
soever  you  are,  it  sufficeth  me  you  are  mine !  Machel  le^t, 
and  would  not  he  comforted,  because  her  children  were  no  more. 
And  that,  indeed,  is  the  remediless  eorrow,  and  none  else! 
And  therefore  God  bless  ua  from  that,  and  I  will  hope  weU  of 
the  rest,  though  I  see  no  apparent  hope.  But  I  am  sore 
God's  book  mentioneth  many  of  bis  childreu  in  as  great  dis- 
tress, that  have  done  well  after,  even  in  this  world!  I  do 
assure  you  nothing  the  state  can  do  with  me  can  trouble  me 
so  much  as  this  news  of  your  being  ill  doth ;  and  you  se« 
when  I  am  troubled,  I  trouble  you  too  with  tedious  kindness; 
for  so  I  think  you  will  account  so  long  a  letter,  yourself  not 
having  written  to  mo  this  good  white  so  much  as  how  jou 
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But,  Bweet  sir,  I  speak  not  this  to  trouble  von  with 
tititig  but  when  you  please.  Bo  well,  and  I  ehall  account 
pnyself  happy  in  being 

"  Your  faithM  loving  wife, 

"Abb.  S,"* 

In  esamining  the  manusoripts  of  this  lady,  the  defect  of 
Jates  must  be  supplied  by  our  sagaoity.  The  following  "  pe- 
lation,"  as  she  calls  it,  addressed  to  the  king  in  defence  of  her 
ecret  marriage,  must  have  been  written  at  this  time.  She 
monstrttes  with  the  king  for  what  she  calls  his  neglect  of 
nr,  and  while  she  fears  to  be  violently  separated  from  her 
Biiehand,  she  asserts  her  cause  with  a  Arm  and  noble  spirit. 
Which  was  afterwards  too  severely  tried! 

"to  the  exng. 
"  mat  it  please  yodk  most  excellbst  majbbty. 
"  I  do  most  heartily  lament  my  hai'd  fortune  that  I 
Bhould  offend  your  majesty  the  least,  especially  in  that 
whereby  I  have  long  desired  to  merit  of  your  majesty,  as 
appeared  before  your  majesty  was  my  sovereign.  And  though 
your  majesty's  neglect  of  me,  my  good  liking  of  this  gentle- 
man that  is  my  husband,  and  my  fortune,  drew  me  to  a  con- 
tract before  I  acquainted  your  majesty,  I  humbly  beseech 
your  majesty  to  consider  how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to 
imagine  it  could  be  offensive  to  your  majesty,  having _fe(o  days 
before  given  me  tfour  royal  consent  to  bestow  mjfaelf  on  any 
anhjeet  of  your  mtyesty's  (which  likewise  your  majesty  had 
done  long  since).  Besides, never  having  been  either  prohi- 
bited any,  or  spoken  to  for  any,  in  this  land,  by  your  ma- 
jesty, these  seven  years  that  I  have  lived  iii  your  majesty's 
house,  I  could  not  conccipe  that  your  majesty  regarded  my 
maiTiage  at  all ;  whereas  if  your  majesty  had  vouchsafed  to 
tell  me  your  mind,  and  accept  the  free-will  offering  of  my 
obedience,  I  would  not  have  offended  your  majesty,  of  whose 
gracious  goodness  I  presume  so  much,  that  if  it  viere  noio  as 
convenient  in  a  teorWy  respect,  as  inalice  make  it  seem,  to 
separate  us,  ajhotn  God  hath  joined,  your  majesty  would  not 
do  evil  that  good  might  come  thereof,  nor  make  me,  that 
have  the  honour  to  be  so  near  your  majesty  in  blood,  the  first 
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precedent  that  ever  was,  though  our  princes  may  have  left 
some  as  little  imitable,  for  so  good  and  gracious  a  king  as 
your  majesty,  as  David's  dealing  with  Uriah.  Sat  I  assure 
myself,  if  it  please  your  majesty  in  your  own  wisdom  to  con- 
sider thoroughly  of  my  cause,  there  will  no  solid  reason 
appear  to  debar  me  of  justice  and  your  princely  favour,  which 
I  will*endeavour  to  deserve  whilst  I  breathe." 

It  is  indorsed,  "A  copy  of  my  petition  to  the  King's 
Majesty."  In  another  she  implores  that  "  If  the  necessity 
of  my  state  and  fortune,  together  with  my  weak^jess,.  have 
caused  me  to  do  somewhat  not  pleasing  to  your  majesty,  let 
it  be  all  covered  with  the  shadow  of  your  royal  benignity." 
Again,  in  another  petition,  she  writes: — 

"  Touching  the  offence  for  which  I  am  now  punished,  I 
most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  in  your  most  princely 
wisdom  and  judgment,  to  consider  in  what  a  miserable  state 
I  had  been,  if  I  had  taken  any  other  course  than  I  did ;  for 
my  own  conscience  witnessing  before  God  that  I  was  then 
the  wife  of  him  that  now  I  am,  I  could'  never  have  matched 
any  other  man,  but  to  have  lived  all  the  days  of  my  life  as  a 
harlot,  which  your  majesty  would  have  abhorred  in  any, 
especially  in  one  who  hath  the  honour  (how  otherwise  unfor- 
tunate soever)  to  have  any  drop  of  your  majesty's  blood  in 
them." 

I  find  a  letter  of  Lady  Jane  Drummond,  in  reply  to  this 
or  another  petition,  which  Lady  Drummond  had  given  the 
queen  to  present  to  his  majesty.  It  was  to  learn  the  cause 
of  Arabella's  confinement.  The  pithy  expression  of  James 
the  First  is  characteristic  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  solemn 
forebodings  of  Lady  Drummond,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
lady  of  excellent  judgment,  showed,  by.  the  fate  of  Arabella, 
how  they  were  true ! 

"lady  jane  deummond  to  lady  ababella. 

**  Answering  her  prayer  to  Icnow  the  cause  of  her  confinement. 

"  This  day  her  majesty  hath  seen  your  ladyship's*  letter. 
Her  majesty  says,  that  when  she  gave  your  ladyship's  peti- 
tion to  his  majesty,  he  did  take  it  well  enouglf,  but  gave  no 
other  answer  than  that  ye  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden  tree. 
This  was  all  her  majesty  commanded  me  to  say  to  your 
ladyship  in  this  purpose ;  but  withal  did  remember  her  kindly 
^K)  your  ladyship,  and  sent  you  this  little  token  in  witness  of 
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J  continuance  of  her  majesty's  favour  to  jour  Iid^ship. 
iw,  where  jour  Jadjship  deuirea  me  to  deal  openly  and 

Bely  with  you,  I  protest  I  can  eay  nothing  on  Imowledge, 

T  I  never  spoke  to  any  of  that  purpo'ie  hut  to  the  queen ; 

■'  i!ie  loigdovi  of  ihis  state,  ttnth  the  example  how  some  of 
<•  quality  in  the  like  case  has  heen  used,  viaAes  me  fear 
that  ye,  shall  not  find  SO  easy  end  to  your  troubles  as  ys  expect 
or  I  icish." 

In  return.  Lady  Arabella  eipressea  her  grateful  thanfca— 
presents  her  majesty  with  "  this  piece  of  my  work,  to  accept 
in  remembrance  of  the  poor  prisoner  that  wTought  them,  in 
hopes  her  royal  hands  will  vouchsafe  to  wear  them,  which  till 
I  have  the  honour  to  kiss,  I  shall  live  in  a  great  deal  of 
sorrow.  Her  case,"  she  adds, "  could  he  compared  to  no  other 
she  ever  heard  of,  resembling  no  other."  Arabella,  hke  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  beguiled  the  hours  of  imprisonment  by 
works  of  embroidery ;  for  in  sending  a  present  of  this  kind  to 
Sir  Andrew  Sinclair  to  he  presented  to  the  queen,  she  thanks 
him  for  "  vouchsafing  to  descend  to  these  petty  offices  to  take 
care  even  of  these  womanish  toys,  for  her  whose  serious  mind 
must  invent  some  relaxation." 

The  secret  correspondence  of  Arabella  and  Seymour  was 
discovered,  and  was  followed  by  a  sad  scene.  It  must  have 
been  now  that  the  king  resolved  to  consign  this  unhappy 
lady  to  the  stricter  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Lady 
Arabella  was  so  subdued  ab  this  distant  separation,  that  she 
gave  way  to  all  the  wildness  of  despair ;  she  fell  suddenly  ill, 
and  could  not  travel  hut  in  a  litter,  and  with  a  physician. 
In  her  way  to  Durham,  she  was  so  greatly  disquieted  in  the 
first  lew  miles  of  her  uneasy  and  troublesome  joiu'uey,  that 
they  would  proceed  no  further  than  Highgate.  The  physi- 
cian returned  to  town  to  report  her  state,  and  declared  that 
she  WHS  assuredly  very  weak,  her  pulse  dull  and  melancholy, 
and  very  in-egular ;  her  countenance  very  heavy,  pale,  and 
wan ;  and  though  free  from  fever,  lie  declared  her  in  no  case 
fit  for  travel.  The  king  observed,  "  It  is  enough  to  make 
any  sound  man  sick  to  be  carried  in  a  bed  in  that  manner  she 
is ;  much  more  for  her  whose  impatient  and  unquiet  spirit 
keapelh  upon  herself  far  greater  indisposition  of  body  tian 
otherwise,  she  teould  have."  His  resolution,  however,  waa, 
that  "slie  should  proceed  to  Durham,  if  he  were  king!" 
"  We  answered,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  that  we  made  no  doubt 
of  her  obedience." — "  Obedience  is  that  required,"  i-epUed  the 
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J.:::'.'  •^- :-:-■:    W;::!:  i-rr:ora:-.u.  I  v.  11'.  c.    s:oxv  i\ir  iier  tim 

'J' IK  iiii:t:.  iit'v.*?v*rr.  \'\\.\.  :.:^  "suiii  incj.ls'oiief.  ay>7?«irs  tr 
j:a.»-c««i«ru;*c  tiia:  Laiiy  Ara*.t:li:i  aijouiil  zy^msii::  for  a  mcsiL 
ill  Hrjiiira;*..  ii:  ct'iniii-fni*::!!!.  \\\\  si  it*  had  >iu£c:entiv  rec^> 
\»rrei-  lo  i^nx-tn'C  In  l>uri:aii..  wiktv  tht-  bishoi'  ix>5T«I.  ut- 
a'.-«.-«jiii;Kiiiic(l  bv  "ili^  L-iianrt..  !«■  awaii  iier  recemioL:.  aud  iv  tbr 
j:i'.-;r.  r;l;-.-.  ul  t^:*.  l"rif::u>  ot  ti:-  i:«n .  ^viio  iioTtkl  she  was  snil 
V.  it  I J 11.  ti;*.  ivacli  o!  tiieir  'jares.  or  oi  tht:  rovaii  iiavour. 

A  a-.-'.-ohd  muiitii '^  dtriav  vra*  cranted.  m  coiast?qTier*ee  o: 
tin:  I  i'iVx^T  v.liicii  wt-  havtr  beiurt  uorie-ed  as  so  iniprtfafiive  ami 
bo  •:'i<riiiit.  tuat  it  WiU^  i:oinnjt.'UUTril  bv  the  kiug^.  aud  apphiuded 
bv  Pri:iCf  H*;iir'"  and  tiiv  couii-.-il. 

J  Jut  tiiv  dav  ol'  h»-T  deiianure  hsisteued.  aud  the  Lmt 
AicLO^ixu  beiraynd  uo  wmptimi  ui'  her  iinst  despair.  Site 
o]i*.-iiiy  declared  \i*ii'  resitmatiuxi  to  her  fate,  and  showed  her 
ob«:iii.*iit  williiij^ueu*:.  bv  iieiijcr  fveii  over-careftj.  in  little  t3»- 
)iaraliuiit>  lu  iiiuLl-  \:iu^\'  a  iuiis:  joumev.  Such  tender  crifif 
had  V.  uii  over  tla-  huart>  oi'  her  kee]>ere,  who  could  not  but 
syiii)jutiil»e  witii  a  ]>riiicess  whose  love,  holy  and  wedded  toa 
wii?  uri«>s».-tl  (iiiiV  by  the  tyranny  of  statesmen.  But  ArabeDi 
liad  not  within  tha:  tramjuilhty  with  which  she  had  lulled 
her  kee)i«.i's:.  She  and  beymour  had  concerted  a  flight,  as 
hold  in  its  )jlot.  and  as  beautifully  wild,  as  any  recorded  in 
rontanli';  siory.  The  day  preceding  her  departure.  ArabeDft 
found  it  noi  ditUcult  to  persuade  a  female  atttmdaut  to  consent 
thai  she  would  sutler  her  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  her  hnshaod, 
and  to  wait  for  her  returu  at  an  appointed  hour.  More  soli- 
cituui)  f(jr  the  hajipiuess  of  lovers  than  for  the  repose  of  kings, 
til  If  atu.-ndant.  in  utter  simphcity,  or  with  generous  ey-mjiathy, 
itiiHisted  the  Lady  Arabella  in  dressing  her  in  one  of  the  most 
ehiliorate  disguisings.  "She  drew  a  pair  of  large  Prencb- 
l'ai>|jioued  hose  or  trowsers  over  her  petticoats ;  put  on  a  man's 
doublet  or  coat ;  a  peruke  such  as  men  wore,  whose  long  locks 
•vered  her  own  ringlets ;  a  black  hat,  a  black  coat,  nuwit 

it«  witli  red  tops,  aud  a  rapier  by  her  side.  Thus  accoutred, 

Lady  Arabella  stole  out  with  a  gentleman  about  thrce 

oek  in  the  ailemoou.     She  had  oulj  proceeded  a  mile  and 

ilf,  when  they  stopped  at  a  poor  inn,  where  one  of  her  con- 

mitea  was  waiting  with  hornes,  yet  she  was  so  sick  and 

^  that  the  ostler,  who  held  her  stirrup,  observed,  that 

^eftt  ijartieulan  I  derire  from  tbe  manuacript  letters  amoss  tfae 
4  uT  AnUlU  tJtuArt.     Harl.  M^.  7003,  ^ 
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he  gentleman  could  hardly  hold  out  to   London."     She 
miittfd  her  spints  by  riding ;  the  blood  mantled  in  her 
«;  and  at  aix  o'clock  oui-  siek  lover  reached  Blackwall, 
kere  a.  boat  and  servants  were  waiting.     The  watermen  were 
first  ordered  to  Woolwich ;  there  they  were  desired  to  push 
.  to  Gravesend;  then  to  Tilbury,  where,  complaining  of 
ague,  tbey  landed  to  refresh ;  but,  tempted  by  tiieir  freight. 
By  reiiched  lee.     At  the  break  of  mom,  they  discovered  a 
BncJi  vessel  riding  there  to  receive  the  lady;  but  as  Seymour 
dliot  yet  arrived,  Arabella  was  desirous  to  lie  at  anchor  for 
E  lord,  conscious  that  he  would  not  fail  to  his  appointment, 
he  indeed  had  been  prevented  in  his  Mcape,  she  herself 
!cd  not  to  preserve  the  freedom  she  now  possessed ;  but  her 
%ndants,  aware  of  the  danger  of  being  overtaken  hy  a 
ig's   ship,  oveiTuled  ber  wishes,  and  hoisted  sail,  which 
laaioned  so  fatal  a  termination  to  this  romantic  adventure, 
fmour  indeed  had  escaped  from  the  Tower;  he  bad  left  his 
"vant  watching  at  the  door,  to  warn  all  visitors  not  to  dis- 
cb  his  master,  wbo  lay  ill  of  a  raging  toothache,  while 
ymour  in  disgnise  stole  away  alone,  following  a  cart  which 
d  brought  wood  to  his  apartment.    He  passed  the  warders ; 
reached  the  wharf,  and  found  his  confidential  man  waiting 
th  a  boat ;  and  he  arrived  at  Lee.     The  time  pressed ;  the  . 
;vos  were  rising ;  Arabella  was  not  there;  but  in  the  dia- 
ice  be  descried  a  vessel.     Hiring  a  fisherman  to  take  birn 
board,  to  his  grief,  on  bailing  it,  he  discovered  that  it 
was  not  the  French  vessel  charged  with  bis  Arabella.     la 
despair  and  confusion,  he  found  another  ship  from    New- 
castle, which  for  a  good  sum  altered  its  course,  and  landed 
him  in  Flanders.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  escape  of  Arabella 
was  first  known  to  government ;  and  tbe  hot  alarm  which 
spread  may  seem  ludicrous  to  us.     The  political  consequences 
attached  to  the  union  tuid  the  flight  of  these  two  doves  from 
their  cotes,  shook  with  consternation  the  grey  owls  of  the 
cabinet,  more  particularly  the  Scotch  party,  who,  in  their 
terror,  parallelod  it  with  the  gunpowder  treason ;  and  some 
political  danger  must  have  impended,  at  least  in  their  inoaguia- 
tiou,  for  Prince  Henry  partook  of  this  cabinet  paniu. 

Confusion  and  alarm  prevailed  at  eourt ;  couriers  were 
despatched  swifter  than  the  winds  wafted  the  unhappy 
Arabella,  and  all  was  buny  in  the  seaparts.  They  sent  to 
the  Tower  to  warn  the  lieutenant  to  bo  doubly  vigilant  over 
Seymour,  who,  to  his  surprise,  discovered  that  his  prisoner 
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kftJ  i^-&<«c<d  ^  :>  W  !>o  far  nererml  Laars.  Jjones  at  fint  ra 
ifR:u.:ij  »  |T:K'li;r;BliaD  iu  ft  fitjle  so  angrr  and  TindietiTCLl 
it  rtvi::rc*j  lite  m:tdcTat30D  of  Cecil  to  paemare  the  diQ 
vLiit  }u-  c\«kcva}t*d  \ht  Uttut  of  his  majesty,  fir  tfaeadaa 
tkOA:]  <.'f  Lif>  irr^ierDouf  mcmDcntft,  be  mxaned  m  pmal 
au  i^tKir.T't  £t*c^ :  fv^r  the  courier  is  iix;g«d,  and  thep 
ma^u-rv.  ur  n»nfiea  bj  a  frnperBcriptioin,  irlii<^  warned  d 
iiif  i^c  tTTiiitful  dc^fpitrfa :  "*  Hade,  haste,  post  baste!  Hi 
fur  vc'ur  ]iie«  Your  liftr  !*'*  The  family  of  tbe  Sevmomi 
iii  a  e^TaVr  of  difiinuiion :  SDd  a  letter  £roin  JCr.  Fn 
Sffvjuour  tt>  L»  ^rnrdfathtT,  the  Earl  of  Hertlbrd,iak 
Xl\rii  »\  hi*  £<il  fir  ivmotie  from  the  capital,  to  aoqaaintliii 
tW  r>v^]*e  of  Lis  iToiher  and  the  lady,  stall  bean  to  poite 
a  iV'r.iMrkaVje  eTiv;tiii.v  of  ihe  trepodation  and  i^^Hif^ff^"^ 
of  t *!:f  v>ld  tarl ;  i\  arrired  in  the  middle  of  tbe  night,  ace 
lAiiird  br  a  i^ummon^  to  attend  tbe  priTj-  ooandL  la 
perusal  oif  a  letl-er  viitten  in  a  small  hand,  and  filliwg  i 
t)ia:i  TWO  fvlio  l^asv^ff^  ^^^h  vjbt  Lis  agitation,  tliM"-  in  boll 
tbe  ta]A'r  he  mu»4  hare  burnt  what  he  probably  bad  nofe  n 
the  letter  iic  M>orched,  and  the  flame  has  perfinted  it  i 
criticatl  a  part,  that  the  poor  old  eaii  joomeyed  to  towa 
state  of  uncertaint  r  and  confusion.  Xctt*  was  bia  terror  so 
reasonable  as  it  seems.  Treason  had  been  a  political  rfih* 
with  the  Seymours.  Their  progenitor,  the  I>nke  of  Some 
tbe  Protector,  had  found  that  *^  ^  his  bonoora,"  as  Frank! 

I  '  strangely  expresses  it,  "  had  helped  him  too  forwards  to 

headless/'  Henry,  Elizabeth,  and  James,  says  tbe  a 
nkTiter,  considered  that  it  was  needful,  as  indeed  in  all  s 
reignties,  that  those  who  were  nearest  tbe  crown  **  sbool 
narrowly  looked  into  for  marriage.** 

But  we  have  lefl  the  Lady  Arabella  alone  and  moumfu 

• ,  the  seas,  not  praying  for  favourable  gales  to  convey  her  ai 

'  but  still  imploring  her  attendants  to  linger  for  bcr  Seym^ 

still  straining  her  sight  to  the  point  of  the  horizon  for  s 

I .  spec):  which  might  give  a  hope  of  the  approacb  of  tbe  1 

freighted  with  all  her  love.    Alas !  never  more  was  An! 

*  "This  empbatic  iojanction,"  obeerred  a  friend,  *' voald  be eflc 

Irhen  tbe  messenger  could  read  ;^  bat  ia  a  letter  written  hj  tbe  Si 

f  >     Essex  aboat  tbe  year  1597,  to  tbe  Lord  Higb  Admind  at  Pljmoath,  I 

li  seen  added  to  tbe  words  ''Hast,  bast,  bast^  for  Ijfe!**  the  ezpn 

{ }  symbol  of  a  gall<ncs  jrreparcd  with  a  kaller,  wbich  could  not  be  well 

understood  by  tbe  most  illiterate  of  Mcrcories,  thus 


I 
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single  look  on  her  lover  and  lier  husband !  She  was 
wertaken  by  a  pink  in  the  kiiig's  service,  in  Calais  roads; 
she  declared  that  ahe  eared  not  to  ha  brought  back 
I  her  imprisonment  should  Seymour  escape,  whose 
wety  was  dearent  to  her ! 

The  life  of  the  unhappy,  the  mel  anoholy,  and  the  distracted 
Arabella  Stuart  is  now  to  close  in  an  imprisonment,  wjiich 
teted  only  four  years ;  for  her  constitutional  delicacy,  her 
'"oted  sorrow,  and  the  violence  of  her  feelings,  sunk  beneath 
e  hopeiessness  of  her  situation,  and  a  secret  resolution  in 
r  mind  to  refuse  the  aid  of  her  physicians,  and  to  wear 
nray  the  faster  if  she  could,  the  feeble  remains  of  life.  But 
"  a  ahall  paint  the  emotions  of  a  mind  whioh  so  much  grief, 
L  so  much  love,  and  distraction  itself,  equally  possessed  ! 
What  passed  in  that  dreadful  imprisonment  cannot  perhaps 
be  recovered  for  authentic  history ;  but  enough  is  known ; 
that  her  mind  grew  impaired,  that  she  finally  lost  her  reason, 
and  if  the  duration  of  her  imprisonment  was  short,  it  was 
only  terminated  by  hev  death.*  Some  loose  effusions,  often 
begun  and  never  ended,  written  and  erased,  incoherent  and 
rational,  yet  remain  in  the  fragments  of  her  papers.  In  a 
letter  she  proposed  addressing  to  Viscount  ^enton,  to  implore 
for  her  his  majesty's  favour  agaiu,  she  says,  "  Good  my  lord, 
consider  the  fault  cannot  be  uncommitted  ;  neither  can  any 
more  be  rer]uircd  of  any  earthly  creature  but  coufeBsion  and 
most  humble  submission."  In  a  paragraph  she  had  written, 
but  eroEsed  out,  it  seems  that  a  present  of  her  work  had 
been  refused  by  the  king,  and  that  she  had  no  one  about  her 
whom  she  might  trust, 

"  Help  will  come  too  late ;  and  be  assured  that  neither  phi/- 
tician  nor  other,  but  wliom  I  think  good,  ihall  come  about  me 
*  Lodge  Baj«  slie  "  was  ramandad.  to  tte  Tower,  where  elie  soon  after- 
waids  sank  iuto  helpleaa  idiocy,  surriving  in  that  wretohed  stata  till 
Soplember,  1615,"  when,  with  Tniaecable  mockery  of  stsic,  eho  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  beside  the  body  of  Uenry  Prince  of  Walas.  Biahop 
Corbet  ^rrote  some  luies  on  her  death,  Taiy  iudieative  of  the  poor  lady's 
thonghts : — 

Hov  do  I  thank  ye,  death,  and  bless  thy  power. 
That  I  have  pnssed  the  guard,  and  'acaped  the  Tower  1 
And  now  my  pardon  ia  my  epitaph, 
And  a  amall  Ixiffin  my  poor  caicasa  hatll ; 
For  at  thy  charge  both  bouI  and  body  were 
Enlai-ged  at  hut,  aecnr'd  from  hope  aad  foar. 
That  amongat  aainta,  thia  amongst  kings  is  laid  ; 
And  what  my  birth  did  claim,  my  death  !iath  paid. 
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tcldle  Hive,  till  I  have  his  majesty's  favour,  without  which  I 
desire  not  to  live.  And  if  you  remember  of  old,  J  dare  die^ 
60  I  be  not  guilty  of  my  own  death,  and  oppress  others  with 
my  ruin  too,  if  there  be  no  other  tcay,  as  Ood  forbid,  to  whom 
I  commit  you ;  and  rest  as  assuredly  as  heretofore,  if  you  be 
the  same  to  me, 

«  Your  lordship's  faithful  friend,  «  A.  S." 

That  she  had  frequently  meditated  on  suicide  spears  by 
another  letter — ''  I  could  not  be  so  unchristian  as  to  be  the 
cause  of  my  own  death.  Consider  what  the  world  would  eoo- 
ceive  if  I  should  be  violently  enforced  to  do  it." 

One  fragment  we  may  save  as  an  evidence  of  her  utter 
wretchedness. 

"  In  ^1  humility,  the  most  wretched  and  unfortonate  crea- 
ture that  ever  lived,  prostrates  itselfe  at  the  feet  of  the  most 
merciful  king  that  ever  was,  desiring  nothing  but  inertly  and 
favour,  not  being  more  afflicted  for  anything  than  for  the 
losse  of  that  which  hath  binne  this  long  time  the  onely  cmn- 
fort  it  had  in  the  world,  and  which,  if  it  weare  to  do  agun,  I 
would  not  adventure  the  losse  of  for  any  other  worldly  com- 
fort ;  mercy  it  is  I  desire,  and  that  for  God's  sake !" 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  who,  from  some 
circumstances  not  sufficiently  opened  to  us,  was  an  important 
personage,  designed  by  others,  at  least,  to  play  a  high  cha- 
racter in  the  political  drama.  Thrice  selected  as  a  queen ; 
but  the  consciousness  of  royalty  was  only  felt  in  her  veins 
while  she  lived  in  the  poverty  of  dependence.  Many  gallant 
spirits  aspired  after  her  hand,  but  when  her  heart  secretly 
selected  one  beloved,  it  was  ifor  ever  deprived  of  domestic 
happiness !  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  beautiful,  and  to 
have  been  beautiful ;  and  her  very  portrait,  ambiguous  as  her 
life,  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  a  poetess,  but  not  a  single  verse  substantiates  her  clsmn 
to  the  laurel.  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  remarkable  for 
her  intellectual  accomplishments,  yet  I  have  found  a  Latin 
letter  of  her  composition  in  her  manuscripts.  The  materials 
of  her  life  are  so  scanty  that  it  cannot  be  written,  and  yet  we 
have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  as  pathetic 
as  it  would  be  extraordinary,  could  we  narrate  its  involved 
incidents,  and  paint  forth  her  delirious  feelings.  Acquainted 
rather  with  her  conduct  than  with  her  character,  for  us  the 
Lady  Ababella  has  no  palpable  historical  existence ;  and 
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J  pereeivo  rather  Iier  shadow  than  liereelf!     A  writer  of 

tice  might  render  her  one  of  those  interesting  personages 

e  griefs  have  heeti  deepened  by  their  royalty,  and  whose 

l^veiiturus,  touched  with  the  warm  huea  of  love  and  cHs- 

I,  closed  at  the  bars  of  ber  priHon  ^ate ;  a  sad  example 

a  female  victim  to  the  state ! 

Through  oub  dim  Inttice,  friEg'd  wiUi  ivy  round, 

SuccessiTe  sans  a  loognid  radiance  threv, 
To  paint  how  fierce  her  angrj  go&nlian  frowa'd, 

Tu  mark  haw  fast  her  waning  beauty  fiew  t  , 

.  .SiiTMOBR,  who  ivas  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  diatin- 
"isliod   himself   hy    his    loyalty  through    three    sucoefisive 

^5,  and  retained  his  romtintie  passion  for  the  lady  of  his 
Wt  affections;  for  he  called  the  daughter  he  had  by  his 

Eond  lady  by  the  ever-beloved  name  of  AiiiBELLi  SrCAHT. 


DOIIBSTIC  HISTOUT  OP  SIE  EDWAED  COKE. 

SlE  Edward  CoI;e— or  Cook,  as  now  pronounced,  and  occa- 
Btonally  so  written  in  his  own  timee — that  lord  chief-justice 
whose  name  the  laws  of  England  will  preserve — has  shared 
the  fate  of  his.  great  rival,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon ;  for 
no  hftnd  worthy  of  their  genius  has  pursued  theii'  story. 
Bacon,  bufiied  with  nature,  forgot  himself.  Coke  who  was 
only  the  greatest  of  lawyers,  reflected  witli  more  complacency 
on  himself;  for  "among  those  thirty  books  which  he  hud 
ivritten  with  his  oivn  band,  most  pleasing  to  himself  was  a 
manual  whicii  he  called  Vade  Mecum,  from  whence,  at  one 
view,  he  took  a  prospect  of  bis  life  past."  This  manuscript, 
which  Lloyd  notices,  was  among  the  fifty  which,  on  his  death, 
were  seized  on  by  an  order  of  council,  but  some  years  alter 
were  returaed  to  his  heir;  and  this  precious  memorial  may 
Btill  be  disinterred," 

*  TbiB  oonjectuie  may  not  ba  Tuin  ;  niaco  this  has  been  written,  1  havs 
heonl  that  the  papora  of  Sir  Edivird  Coke  are  still  proBervcil  at  Hulthani, 
the  EEiit  uf  Mr.  dike  ;  ant]  I  have  also  heard  of  othei's  in  the  posaBEaioQ  of 
a  noblo  family.  The  bte  Mv.  Roncoe  told  me  ihat  he  wbh  j)rep,iring  a 
beautifully  cmbelliihed  oatalopie  of  the  Holkham  lihnirj,  in  which  the 
taste  of  the  owner  would  rival  his  maniGceDce. 

.  A  list  of  those  nuinuBcripts  to  which  I  allude  may  be  discovcrod  in  the 
Luahetb  MSS.  No.  043,  Art.  f  60,  deecribed  in  the  catalogne  as  "  A  note 
of  Biich  things  as  were  found  ia  a  trunk  of  Sic  Edward  Coke's  ty  the  king's 
command,  lS3i,"  but  more  [articulatly  in  Ait.  371,  "A  Catfllosus  of  Sir 
Edwunl  Cuka'a  Papers  Ihen  seised  and  brought  to  WhitahaU." 
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Coke  mm  "the  ancle  of  law,"  bat,  like  too  manj  pm\ 
Ikwjrcn,  be  >m  to  completely  one  as  to  bnve  been  ncAlof 
•ke.  Colce  has  Mid,  "  the  commoa  law  is  the  absolute  ^ 
fectioaofaDreuan;"  a  dictum  which  might  admit  of  i>^ 
ridicnie.  Anned  with  law,  he  committed  acts  of  injusiir 
fn-inbowmaDjcaeeSipassion  mixing  itself  with  law,  <ihhi;i-' 
fut  becomes  tunmia  injuria.  Official  violeQce  limtaliMia; 
political  BmbitioD  eitinguiEhed,  every  spark  of  natw  in  ^ 
i^Tcat  lawyer,  when  he  struck  at  his  victinis,  publi<^ 
(lomirstie.  His  solitary  knowle<!ge,  perhaps,  had  dcwitr  ' 
his  ju^ment  id  other  studieaj  and  yet  his  narrow  spi- 
coald  shrink  with  jealousy  at  the  celebrity  obtained  by  n: 
UbvnJ  pursuit?  than  his  own.  The  errors  of  the  great  ar^-  -^ 
instructive  as  their  rirtues;  and  the  secret  history  of  i 
outrageous  lawyer  may  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  nuvL'> 
although  not  of  panegyric. 

Coke,  already  enriched  by  hia  first  marriage,  combic 
power  ft-ith  adJed  wealth,  in  his  union  with  the  relict  of  ^ 
tVilliam  Hatton,  the  sister  of  Thomas  Lord  Sarleigb.  Faic- 
alliance  was  the  policy  of  that  prudent  age  of  political  in: 
rests.  Bacon  and  Cecil  married  two  eisters ;  Walsing'ii.^- 
and  Mildroay  two  others;  Knowles,  Essex,  and  Leieeilfr  r 
mere  linked  by  family  alliances.  Elizabeth,  who  never  desi<^K  i 
to  marry  herself,  was  aniious  to  intermarry  her  court  il^ 

r dents,  aad  to  dispose  of  them  so  as  to  secure  their  flerrioe 
family  interests.*  Ambition  and  avai'ice,  which  had  insti- 
gated Coke  to  form  this  alliance,  punished  their  creature.  If 
mating  him  with  a  spirit  haughty  and  intractable  as  Iw 
own.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  connected  with  the  characta 
of  Coke,  that  this  great  lawyer  suffered  hia  second  maniue 
to  take  place  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  condescended  to  pleti 
ignorance  of  the  laws !  He  had  been  married  in  a  pnrab 
house,  without  banns  orhcence,  at  a  moment  when  the  ardt- 
bishop  was  vigUantly  prosecuting  informal  and  irrczoltf 
marriages.  Coke,  with  his  habitual  pride,  imagined  that  the 
rank  of  the  parties  concerned  would  have  set  him  above 
such  restrictions.  The  laws  which  he  administered  he  appeal* 
to  have  considered  had  their  indulgent  exceptions  for  tbs 
great.  But  Whitgift  was  a  primitive  Christian  j  and  th* 
circumstance  involved  Coke  and  the  whole  family  in  a  pnwe- 
cution  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  aud  nearly  in  the  severed 

•  LlojJ's  Slate  Worthies,  art.  Sir  Xieliolat  Baton, 
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I  its  penalties.  The  archbishop  appears  to  have  been  fully 
msible  of  the  overbearing  temper  of  this  great  lawyer ;  for 
a  Coke  became  the  attorney-genera!,  we  cannot  but  con- 
r,  as  an  ingenious  reprimand,  the  archbishop's  gilt  of  a 
reek  testament,  with  tbia  message,  that  "  9e  bad  studied 
e  common  law  long  enough,  and  should  henceforward  study 
e  law  of  God." 

atmosphere  of  a  court  proved  variable  with  eo  stirring 
fcgenius;  and  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  Coke,  at  times,  was 
B  stem  asserter  of  the  kingly  power,  or  its  intrepid  im- 
^r;  but  his  personal  dispositions  led  to  predominance, 
e  too  often  usurped  authority  and  power  with  the  relish 
f  one  who  loved  them  too  keenly.  "  You  make  the  laws 
'l  lean  to  your  opinion,  whereby  you  show  yourself 
I  be  a  legal  tyrant,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  admonitory 
fcter  to  Coke. 

I  In  1616  Coke  was  out  of  favour  for  more  causes  than  one, 
ind  his  great  rival.  Bacon,  was  paramount  at  the  council 
^  "  *  Perhaps  Coke  felt  more  humiliated  by  appearing 
his  judges,  who  were  every  one  inferior  to  him  aa 
piiwyers,  than  by  the  weak  triumph  of  his  enemies,  who 
ceived  him  with  studied  insult.  The  queen  informed  the 
Dg  of  the  treatment  the  disgraced  lord  chief-justice  had  ex- 
ffienced,  and,  in  an  angry  letter,  James  declared  that  "  !ie 
Poseeuted  Coke  ad  correctionem  not  ad  degfructitmem ;" 
and  afterwards  at  the  council  spoke  of  Coke  "  with  so  many 
good  words,  as  if  he  meant  to  hang  him  with  a  silken  halter;" 
even  his  rival  Bacon  made  this  memorable  acknowledgment,  in 
reminding  the  judges  that  "such  a  man  was  not  every  day  to 
be  found,  nor  so  soon  made  as  marred."  When  his  successor 
was  chosen,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  in  administering 
the  oath,  accused  Coke  "  of  many  errors  and  vanities  for  his 
ambitious  popularity."  Coke,  however,  lost  no  friends  in 
this  disgrace,  nor  lost  his  haughtiness ;  for  when  the  new 
chief-justice  sent  to  pm-chase  his  Collar  of  SS.,  Coke  returned 
for  answer,  that  "  he  would  not  part  with  it,  but  leave  it  to 
his  posterity,  that  they  might  one  day  know  they  had  a 
chief-justice  to  their  anceator."t 

*  Mixs  Alkia'a  Court  of  James  tfae  Fimt  appaored  two  jtaia  after  this 
nrtide  wns  nrittea  ;  it  has  occEiEianfld  no  nltemCiaa.  I  refer  the  ruidcr  ia 
her  clear  DOrrBtive,  ii.  p.  30,  and  p.  63  ;  but  ssDret  hiatoiy  is  caiely  dis- 
CDTered  iu  prialcd  booka. 

t  Tbcfo  p:LrticuIiu:H  I  £iid  in  tbe  mBiiiiscript  letters  of  J.  CiuuaWIitia, 
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In  thi.H  temporary  alienation  of  the  royal  smiles,  Cob 
attempt 0(1   their   n*nc\val   by  a   project,    which   involved  i 
doMU'stic  Kacrilice.     When  the  king^   was    in  Scotlaod,  uc 
Lnnl  iiacon,  as  lord-keeper,  sat  at  the  head  of  afi^n,  lii: 
lordship  was  on  ill  terms  with  Secretary   Win  wood,  vhoi 
Coke  eiixily  persuaded  to  resume  a  former  proposal  for  muiT' 
inir  his  only  dauf^hter  to  the  favourite's  eldest  brother.  Sr 
John  Villiers.     Coke  hud  formerly  refused  this  match  to 
the  high  demands  of  these  parvenus.     Coke,  in  prospeiitr, 
'*  slicking  at  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  resolving  to  giveonlv 
ti.'n  thousand  marks,  dropped  some  idle  words,  that  he  would 
not  buy  the  king's  favour  too  dear ;"  but  now  in  his  adferatr, 
hii(  ambition  proved  stronger  than  his  avarice,  and  bjtlv 
8tn>ko  of  deep  policy  the  wily  lawyer  was  convertin'^  a  m* 
domestic  transaction  into  an  ailair  of  state,  which  it  mqi 
became.     As  such  it  was  evidently  perceived  by  Bacon;  \s 
was  alarmed  at  this  projected  alliance,  in  which  he  foRtaff 
that  lie  should  lose  his  hold  of  the  favourite  in  the  inevitibk 
rise  once  more  of  his  rival  Coke.      Bacon,  the  illustrioQi 
philosopher,  whose  eye  was  only  blest  in  observing  natore, 
and  whose  mind  was  only  great  in  recording*  his  own  medi- 
tations, now  sat  down  to  contrive  the  most  subtle  suggestiov 
he  could  put  together  to  prevent  this  match ;  but  Lord  Bacon 
not  only  failed  in  persuading  the  king  to  refuse  what  hi» 
majesty  much  wished,  but  finally  produced  the  very  mischief 
he  sought  to  avert — a  rupture  with  Buckingham  himself,  and 
a  eoi)ious  scolding  letter  from  the  king,  but  a  verv  adminible 
0:10;*  and  where  the  lord-keeper  trembled  to  lind  himsdf 
called  "  Mr.  Bacon." 

1'li(?re  were,  however,  other  personages  than  his  majestr 
and  his  favourite  more  deeply  concerned  in  this  business,  and 
wlio  had  not  hitherto  been  once  consulted — the  mother  and 
the  daughter !  Coke,  who,  in  every-day  concerns,  issued  his 
com  mauds  as  he  would  his  law- writs,  and  at  times  boldly 

Sloaiie  MSS.  4172,  (1616).     In  the  quaint  style  of  the  times,  the  common 

R])eoeh  rrm,  tliat  Lord  Coke  had  been  overthrown  by  four  P's Pride, 

Prohibitions,  PrttnnunirCj  and  Prerogative.  It  is  only  with  his  moral 
quality,  and  not  v/ith  his  legal  controversies,  that  his  personal  character  is 
here  concerned. 

*  In  the  Lambeth  manuscripts,  936,  is  a  letter  of  Lord  Bacon  to  the 
king,  to  prevent  the  match  between  Sir  John  Villiers  and  Mrs.  Coke.  Art 
GS.  Another,  Art.  69.  The  spirited  and  copious  letter  of  James,  "to 
the  Lord  Keeper,"  is  printed  in  "Letters,  Speeches,  Charges,  ic,  of 
Francis  Bacon,"  by  Dr.  Birch,  p.  133. 
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sertetl  tlie  rights  of  the  eubject,  had  no  other  paternal 
lotion  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  child  than  their 
twdieuce ! 

I  Lady  Hatton.  haughty  to  insolence,  had  heen  often  for- 
Tdden  both  the  courts  of  their  inajestics,  where  Lady  Comp- 
W,  the  mother  of  Buckingham,  was  the  object  of  her  lady- 
' "  '  1  persevering  contempt.  She  retained  her  personal 
nee  by  the  numerous  estates  which  she  enjoyed  in  rig-ht 
r  former  husband.  When  Colte  fell  into  diBgraoe,  bis 
^y  abandoned  him !  and,  to  avoid  her  husband,  frequently 
loved  her  residences  in  town  und  country.  I  trace  her  witli 
ihcious  activity  diBfumishing  his  house  in  Holbom,  and  at 
sizing  on  all  the  plate  and  moveables,  and,  in  fact, 
iaving  the  fallen  statesman  and  the  late  lord  chief-justice 
Kpty  houses  and  no  comforter !  The  wars  between  Lady 
in  and  her  husband  were  carried  on  before  the  council- 
,  where  her  ladyship  appeared,  accompanied  by  an 
imposing  train  of  noble  Iriends.  With  her  accustomed 
haughty  aira,  and  in  an  imperial  style,  Lady  Hatton  de- 
olaimcd  against  her  tyrannical  husband,  so  that  the  letter- 
writer  adds,  "  divera  said  that  Burbago  could  not  have  acted 
better."  Burbage'a  famous  character  was  that  of  Richard 
the  Third.  It  is  extraordinary  that  Coke,  able  to  defend 
any  cause,  bore  himself  no  simply.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
hail  laid  his  domestic  ooncems  too  open  to  an imadv 01*5100  in 
the  neglect  of  his  daughter ;  or  that  he  was  aware  that  ho 
was  standing  before  no  friendly  bar,  at  that  moment  being 
out  of  favour ;  whatev»!r  was  the  cause,  our  nohle  virago 
obtained  a  signal  triumph,  and  "  the  oracle  of  law,"  with  all 
his  gravity,  stood  before  the  council-table  hen-peoked.  In 
June,  1610,  Sir  Edward  appeai-s  to  have  yielded  at  diacretion 
to  his  lady,  for  in  an  unpubhahed  letter  I  find  that  "  his 
curst  heart  hath  been  forced  to  yield  to  more  than  he  ever 
meant ;  but  upon  this  agreement  be  fiattei-s  himself  that  she 
will  prove  a  very  good  wife." 

lu  the  following  year,  1617,  these  domestic  affairs  totally 
changed.  The  political  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Villiera 
being  now  resolved  on,  the  business  was  to  chp  the  wings  of 

*  Etaks  Frigis,  in  Buokingliamshire  ;  the  ijetlghlfii)  seat  of  J.  Fann,  }<!sq. 
It  "waa  tLe  acene  of  Qmy's  "Long  Storj,"  and  the  ohinireja  gf  tUe 
nnripnt  hunae  atill  remain,  to  mnrk  the  loealitj  ;  aeolninnon  wiiieh  is  filed 
aeUtue  of  Coke,  crectsd  by  !Mr.  Fenu,  conaecistes  tlie  fonncr  aboda  of 
its  illnstriuus  inhabituit. 
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so  fierce  a  bird  as  Coke  had  found  in  Iisdj  Hatton,  wbkk 
led  to  an  extraordinary  contest.  The  mother  and  dai^liter 
hated  the  upstart  Villiers,  and  Sir  John,  indeed,  pfomtsedto 
be  but  a  sickly  bridegroom.  They  had  ccmtriTed  to  make  op 
a  written  contract  of  marriage  with  Lord  Oxford;  which  thej 
opi)oscd  against  the  proposal,  or  rather  the  order,  of  Coke. 

The  violence  to  which  the  towering  spirits  of  the  confliet' 
ing  parties  proceeded  is  a  piece  of  secret  history,  of  whidi 
accident  has  preserved  an  able  memorial.  Coke  armed  with 
law,  and,  what  was  at  least  equally  potent,  with  the  king's 
favour,  entered  by  force  the  barrioEtdoed  houses  of  his  lady, 
took  i>osse8sion  of  his  daughter,  on  whom  he  appears  never  to 
have  cast  a  thought  till  she  became  an  instrument  for  hii 

1>olitioal  purposes,  confined  her  from  her  mother,  and  at 
cngtli  got  the  haughty  mother  herself  imprisoned,  sod 
brought  her  to  account  for  all  her  past  misdoings.  Qni^ 
was  the  change  of  scene,  and  the  contrast  was  as  wonderful 
Coke,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  the  world's  surprise, 
I)roved  so  simple  an  advocate  in  his  own  cause  in  the  presence 
of  his  wife,  now,  to  employ  his  own  words,  ''  got  upon  his 
wings  again,"  and  went  on  as  Lady  Hatton,  when  safely 
lodged  in  prison,  describes,  with  '*  his  high-handed  tyrannical 
courses,"  till  the  furious  lawyer  occasioned  a  fit  of  sickness 
to  the  proud  crest-fallen  lady.  "Law!  Law!  Law!"  thun- 
dered from  the  lips  of  *'  its  oracle ;"  and  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
apologetical  letter  to  the  king  for  having  opposed  his  "  riot 
or  violence,"  says,  "  I  disliked  it  the  more,  because  he  jus- 
tided  it  to  be  law,  which  was  his  old  song." 

The  memorial  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  confiden- 
tially composed  by  the  legal  friend  of  Lady  Hatton,  to 
furnish  her  ladyship  with  answers  when  brought  before  the 
council-table.  It  opens  several  domestic  scenes  in  the  house 
of  that  great  lord  chief-justice ;  but  the  forcible  simplicity  of 
the  stylo  in  domestic  details  will  show,  what  I  have  often 
observed,  that  our  language  has  not  advanced  in  expression 
since  the  age  of  James  the  First.  I  have  transcribed  it  from 
the  original,  and  its  interest  must  plead  for  its  length. 

TO   LADY  HATTOir. 

"  Madam,  lO^A  July,  1617. 

"  Seeing  these  people  speak  no  language  but  thunder  and 
lightning,  accounting  this  their  cheapest  and  best  way  to 
work  upon  you,  I  would  with  patience  prepare  myself  to 
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r  estremities,  and  study  to  defend  tho  breaches  by  which 

tlicir  advantage  they  suppoise  to  come  in  upon  me,  and 

piceforth  quit  the  ways  of  pacification  and  composition, 

retofoi'e    and   unseasonably    enileavoured,   which,  in    my 

inion,  lie  most  open  to  trouble,  scandfil,  and  dimger ; 
^erefore  I  will  briefly  set  down  their  objections,  and  such 
answers  to  them  as  I  conceive  proper, 

"  The  first  is,  you  conveyed  away  your  daughter  from  her 
father.  Answer.  I  had  cause  to  provide  for  her  quiet. 
Secretary  Winwood  threatening  that  she  should  he  married 
I'rom  me  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  aud  Sir  Edward  Cook  dayly 
tormenting  the  girl  with  discourses  tending  to  bestow  her 
against  her  liking,  which  he  snid  she  was  to  submit  to  his; 
besides,  my  daughter  daily  complained,  and  sought  ta  roe  for 
help  ;  whereupon,  aa  heretofore  I  had  accustomed,  I  bestowed 
her  apai't  at  my  cousiu-gennan's  house  lor  a  few  days,  for  her 
health  and  quiet,  till  my  own  business  for  my  estate  were 
ended.  Sir  Edward  Coke  never  asked  me  where  the  icaa,  no 
more  than  at  other  times,  when  at  m^  placing  she  had  been  a 
quarter  of  a  ^ear  jrom  hint,  ag  the  year  before  with  my  sister 
hurley. 

"  Second.  Tiiat  you  endeavoured  to  bestow  her,  and  to 
bind  her  to  my  Lord  of  Oxford  without  her  knowledge  and 


"  Upon  this  subject  a  lawyer,  hy  way  of  invective,  may 
open  his  mouth  wide,  and  anticipate  every  hearer's  judgment 
by  the  rights  of  a  father;  this,  dangerous  in  the  precedent 
to  others ;  to  which,  uevei1;huless,  this  answer  may  be  justly 
returned. 

"  Answer.  My  daughter,  as  aforesaid,  terrified  with  her 
father's  threats  and  hard  usage,  and  pressing  me  to  find  some 
remedy  from  this  violence  intended,  I  did  compassionate  her 
condition,  and  bethought  myself  of  this  contract  to  my  Lord 
of  Oxford,  if  so  she  liked,  and  thereupon  I  gave  it  to  her  to 
peruse  and  consider  by  herself,  which  she  did ;  she  liked  it, 
cheerfully  writ  it  out  with  her  own  hand,  subscribed  it,  and 
returned  it  to  me ;  wherein  I  did  nothing  of  my  own  will, 
but  followed  hers,  after  I  saw  she  was  so  averse  to  Sir  Thomas 
Villiers,  that  she  voluntarily  and  deliberately  protested  that 
of  all  vien  living  she  would  never  have  him,  nor  could  ever 
fancy  him  for  a  httsband. 

"  Secondly.  By  this  I  put  her  under  no  new  way,  nor  into 
any  other  tlian  her  father  had  heretofore  known  and  approved  [ 
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for  he  saw  such  letters  as  my  Lady  of  Oxford  had  writ  to  m 
tliereabout« ;  he  never  furbad  it ;  he  never  disliked  it ;  oolj 
he  said  they  were  then  too  yottng,  and  there  was  time  enoogli 
for  the  treaty. 

'*  Thirdly.  He  always  left  his  daughter  to  my  disposiog 
and  my  bringing  up ;  knowing  that  I  pnrposed  her  my  fiv* 
tune  and  whole  estate,  and  as  upon  these  reasons  he  left  her 
to  my  cares,  so  he  eased  himself  absolutely  of  her ^  never  mei' 
dling  with  her,  neglecting  her,  and  cixring  nothing  for  her, 

"  The  Third.  That  you  counterfeited  a  treaty  horn  oj 
Lord  of  Oxford  to  yourself. 

"  Answer.  I  know  it  not  counterfeit ;  but  be  it  so,  to 
-whose  injury  P  If  to  my  Lord  of  Oxford's  (for  no  man  die 
IK  therein  interested),  it  must  be  either  in  hononr  or  in  free* 
hold.  Eead  the  treaty;  it  proves  neither!  for  it  is  onlyi 
complement;  it  is  no  engagement  presently  nor  futurdty; 
besides  the  law  shows  what  forgery  is ;  and  to  counterfeit  t 
private  man's  hand,  nay  a  magisti'ate's^  makes  not  the  fimlft 
but  the  cause :  wherefore, 

*'  Secondly,  the  end  justifies — at»  the  least,  excuses  tltf 
fact ;  for  it  was  only  to  hold  up  my  daughter's  mind  to  kr 
otcn  choice  and  liking:  for  her  eyes  only,  and  for  no  other's, 
that  she  might  see  some  retribution,  and  thereby  with  tbe 
more  constancy  endure  her  imprisonment,  having  this  only 
antidote  to  resist  the  poison  of  that  place,  company,  and  con- 
versation ;  myself  and  all  her  friends  barred  from  her,  and  no 
person  or  speech  admitted  to  her  ear,  but  such  as  spoke  Sa 
Thomas  Villiers's  language. 

"  The  fourth.  That  you  plotted  to  surprise  your  daughtff 
to  take  her  away  by  force,  to  the  breach  of  the  king's  peace 
and  particular  commandment,  and  for  that  purpose  had  assem- 
bled a  number  of  desperate  fellows,  whereof  the  consequence 
might  have  been  dangerous ;  and  the  a£Pront  to  the  king  was 
the  greater  that  such  a  thing  was  offered,  the  king  being  forth 
of  the  kingdom,  which,  by  example,  might  have  drawn  on 
other  assemblies  to  more  dangerous  attempts.  This  field  is 
large  for  a  plentiful  babbler. 

"  Answer.  I  know  no  such  matter,  neither  in  any  place 
was  there  such  assembly ;  true  it  is  I  spoke  to  Turner  to 
provide  me  some  tall  fellows  for  the  taking  a  possession  foi 
me,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  some  lands  Sir  WOliam  Mason  hid 
lately  dis-seised  me ;  but  be  it  they  were  assembled  and  con- 
voked to  such  an  end,  what  was  done  ?  was  any  such  thing 
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^(attemptsd  ?  were  they  upon  tlie  place  ?  kept  they  the  heath 
Bor  the  highways  by  ambuscadeB  p  or  was  any  place,  any  day, 
(gappoistt^d  far  a  rendezvous  P    No.  no  such  matter  ;  but  some- 
thing wag  intended:  and  I  pray  you  what  says  the  law  of 
^sach  a  single  intenfcion,  which  is  not  within  the  view  or  no- 
t   tiee  of  the  law  ?     Beside,  who  intended  this — the  mother  ? 
nnd  wlierefore  p  becausH  she  maa  unnaiuraUy  and  barbarously 
secluded  from  her  dauffliler,  and  her  daughter  forced  ayainat 
her  ici/l,  oonlrari/  to  her  vow  and  likiny,  to  the  will  of  him 
,   ehe  disliked ;  nay,  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  man,  speak 
for  me,  and  ory  out  upon  them.     But  they  had  a  warrant 
I    from  tlie  king's  order  fi-om  the  commissioners  to  keep  my 
daughter  in  their  custody ;  yet  neither  this  warrant  nor  the 
oommiHgionew'  did  prohibit  tbe  mother  coming  to  her,. but 
contrai'ily  allowed  her;  then  hy  the  same  authority  might 
she  get  to  her  daughter,  that  Sir  Edward  Cook  had  used  to 
keep  her  from  her  daughter ;  the  husband  having  no  power, 
warnint,  or  permission  from  God,  the  king,  or  the  law,  to 
sequester  the  mother' from  her  oum  child,  the  only  endeamuring 
the  child's  good,  with  the  child's  liking,  and  to  her  prefenaeiit  ; 
and  he,  his  private  end  against  the  ohild's  liking,  without  eare 
of  her  preferment;  which  dij'ering  resjtecig,  a*  they  justify  ths 
mother  in  all,  so  condemn  they  the  fattier  as  a  tranagrcMor  of 
the  rules  of  natwe,  and,  as  apervorterofhisriffhtt,asafather 
and  a  husband,  to  the  hurt  both  of  child  and  wife. 

"  Lastly,  if  recrimination  could  lessen  the  faolt,  take  this 
in  the  worst  sense,  and  naked  of  all  the  eonsiderable  circum- 
stances it  hath,  what  is  this,  nay,  what  had  the  executing  of 
tbis  intention  been  comparatively  with  Sir  Edxard  Cook's 
most  notorious  riot,  committed  at  my  Lord  of  AryuyVa  house, 
mhen,  without  eonstable  or  warrant,  associated  with  a  dozen 
fellows  well  weapoTied,  without  eauae  being  beforehand  offered, 
to  liave  what  he  would,  he  took  down  the  doora  of  the  gate-house 
and  of  the  house  itself ,  and  tore  the  daaghterin  that  barbarous 
manner  from  the  mother,  and  would  not  suffer  the  mother  to 
come  near  her;  and  when  he  was  before  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil to  answer  this  outrage,  he  justified  it  to  make  it  good  by 
law,  and  that  he  feared  the  face  of  no  greatness;  a  dangerous 
word  for  the  encouragement  of  all  notorious  and  rehellious 
malefactors ;  espeoiidly  from  him  that  had  been  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  law ;  and  of  the  people  reputed  the  oracle  of  the 
law ;  and  a  most  dangerous  bravado  cast  in  the  teeth  and  face 
of  the  state  m  the  king's  absence,  aiid  therefore  moat  coifti- 
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AenUe  for  the  maintcnBnre  of  autUoritv  nnd  the  quiet  of  Un 
land;  for  ifit  be  lawful  for  himwith  a  dozen  to  enter  any  nwDi 
honse  thus  outrngeously  fur  any  right  to  which  he  pnten^ 
it  is  lawful  for  any  man  with  one  hundred,  niiy,  with  live  hon- 
rlred,  and  consequently  with  a«  many  as  hs  draw  together,  lo 
do  the  name,  which  may  endan^  the  safety  of  the  kbg't 
person,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  fifth,  that  you  having  certiBed  the  king  you  btd 
received  an  engi^raent  from  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  and  the  king 
commanding  you,  upon  your  allegiance,  to  come  and  bring  it  to 
hira,  or  to  send  it  him ;  or  not  having  it,  to  si^ify  his  tunn 
who  brought  it,  and  where  he  was;  you  refused  all,  b;  wlii<^ 
you  doubled  and  trebled  a  high  contempt  to  his  maj^ty. 

"  Answer.  I  was  so  Biek  on  thu  week  before,  for  the  most 
part  I  kept  my  bed,  and  even  that  instant  I  was  so  weak  in  1 
was  not  able  to  rise  from  it  without  help,  nor  to  endure  tie 
air ;  which  indisposition  anil  weakness  my  two  physicians.  Sir 
William  Paddy  and  Dr.  Atkins,  can  affirm  true ;  which  a 
being,  I  hope  his  majesty  will  graciously  excuse  the  necessitr. 
and  not  impose  a  fault,  whereof  I  am  not  guilty;  and  fortfo 
sending  it,  I  protest  to  God  I  had  it  not ;  and  for  telling  tb* 
fjarticE,  and  where  he  ia,  I  most  humbly  beseech  his  sacied 
majesty,  in  his  great  wisdom  and  honour,  to  consider  how 
unworthy  a  part  it  were  in  me  to  bring  any  map  into  troaUe, 
from  which  I  am  so  far  from  redeeming  him  as  1  can  no  wt; 
relieve  myself,  and  therefore  humbly  crave  his  majesty,  in  his 
princely  consideration  of  my  distressed  condition,  to  for^n 
me  this  rcservedness,  proceeding  from  that  just  sense,  and  thr 
rather,  for  that  the  law  of  the  land  in  civil  causes,  as  I  un 
informed,  no  way  tieth  me  thereunto." 

Among  the  other  papers  it  appears  that  Coke  accused  iii 
lady  of  having  "  embezzled  all  his  gilt  and  silver  plate  and 
vessell  {he  having  little  in  aiiy  house  of  mine,  but  that  h» 
marriage  with  me  brought  him),  and  instead  thereof  foisted 
in  alkumji*  of  the  same  sorte,  fashion,  and  use,  with  the  illu- 
sion to  have  cheated  him  of  the  other."  Coke  insists  on  the 
inventory  by  the  sehedule !  Her  ladyship  says,  "  I  made 
such  plate  for  matter  and  form  for  my  own  use  at  Purbeolc, 
that  serving  well  enough  in  the  country ;  and  I  was  loth  to 
trust  such  a  substance  in  a  place  so  remote,  and  in  the  guild 
of  few ;  but  for  the  plate  and  vessell  he  eatth  is  wanting, 
they  ai-e  every  ounce  within  one  of  my  three  houses."  Sh? 
in  UM  for  base  ut  miieil  metal. 
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complains  that  Sir  Edward  Cohe  and  his  son  Cicment  had 
threatened  hur  scrvanta  bo  grievously,  that  the  poor  men  run 
away  to  hide  themselveB  from  his  fury,  and  dare  not  appear 
abroad.  "  Sir  Edward  broke  into  Hatton  House,  Beaded  upon 
my  coach  and  coach -JiorBes,  nay,  my  apparel,  which  he  de- 
tains ;  thrust  all  my  servants  out  of  doors  without  wages  j 
sent  down  his  men  to  Corfe  to  inventory,  seize,  ship,  and 
carry  away  all  the  goods,  which  being  refused  him  by  the 
castle-keeper,  he  threats  to  bring  your  lordship's  warrant  for 
the  performance  thereof.  But  your  lordship  established  that 
he  should  have  the  use  only  of  the  goods  during  his  life,  in. 
such  houses  as  the  same  appertained,  without  meaning,  I 
hope,  of  depriving  mo  of  such  use,  being  goods  broug^ht  at 
my  marriage,  or  bought  with  the  money  1  spared  from  my 
allowances.  Stop,  then,  his  high  tyrannical  courses ;  for  I 
have  suffered  beyond  the  measure  of  any  wife,  mother,  nay, 
of  any  ordinary  woman  in  this  kingdom,  without  respect  to 
my  father,  my  birth,  my  fortunes,  with  tvhich  I  kme  so  highly 
raised  him." 

Wliat  availed  the  vexation  of  this  sick,  mortified,  and 
proud  woman,  or  the  more  tender  feelings  of  the  daughter, 
in  this  forced  marriage  to  satisfy  the  political  ambition  of 
the  father  ?  When  Lord  Bacon  wrote  to  the  king  respL-cting 
the  stiitnge  behaviour  of  Coke,  tlie  king  vindicated  it,  for  tha 
purpose  of  obtaining  his  daughter,  blaming  Lord  Bacon  for 
some  expressions  he  had  used ;  and  Bacon,  with  the  servility 
of  the  courtier,  when  he  found  the  wind  in  his  teeth,  tacked 
round,  and  promised  Buckingham  to  promote  the  match  he 
so  much  abhorred.*  Villiers  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Coke  at  Hampton  Court,  on  Michaelmas  Day,  lf)17— Coke 
was  re-admitted  to  the  council-table — Lady  Hatton  was 
reconciled  to  Lady  Compton  and  the  queen,  and  gave  a 
grand  entertainment  on.  the  occasion,  to  which,  however, 
'■  the  good  man  of  the  house  was  neither  invited  nor  spoken 
of;  he  dined  that  day  at  the  Temple;  she  is  still  bent  to 
pull  down  her  husbaiid,"  adds  my  informant.  The  moral 
close  remains  to  be  told.  Lady  Villiers  looked  on  her  hus- 
band as  the  hateful  object  of  a  forced  union,  and  nearly  drove 
him  mad  ;  while  she  disgraced  herself  by  snch  loose  conduct 
as  to  be  condemned  to  stand  in  a  white  sheet,  and  I  believe 
at  length  obt^uned  a  divorce.    Thus  a  taarriage,  projected  hy 
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ambition,  and  prosecuted  hj  violent  means,  closed  with  that 
utter  niisory  to  the  parties  with  which  it  had  commenced; 
and  for  our  present  purpose  has  served  to  show,  that  when  i 
lawj-er  like  Coke  holds  his  "  high-handed  tyrannical  courses," 
the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  law  of  which  he  is  "the 
oracle,"  will  be  alike  violated  under  his  roof.  Wife  and 
daup;hter  were  plaintiffs  or  defendants  on  whom  this  lord 
chief-justice  closed  his  ear :  he  had  blocked  up  the  avenues 
to  his  heart  with  "  Law!  Law!  Law!"  his  "  old  song!" 

Beyond  his  eightieth  year,  in  the  last  parliament  of  Charifs 
the  First,  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  Coke's  intellect  tiamed 
clear  under  the  snows  of  age.  No  reconciliation  ever  took 
place  between  the  parties.  On  a  strong  repcjrt  of  his  death, 
her  ladyship,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  jjord  Wimbledon, 
posted  down  to  Stoke-Pogis  to  take  possession  of  his  man* 
sion ;  but  beyond  Colebrook  they  met  with  one  of  his  phy- 
sicians coming  from  him  with  the  mortifying  intelligence  of 
Sir  Edward's  amendment,  on  which  they  returned  at  their 
leisure.  This  happened  in  June,  1684,  and  on  the  followiog 
September  the  venerable  sage  was  no  more ! 


OF  COKFS  STYLE,  AND  HIB  CONDUCT. 

Tnis  great  lawyer,  perhaps,  set  the  example  of  that  style  of 
railing  and  invective  in  the  courts,  which  the  ^otism  and 
craven  insolence  of  some  of  our  lawyers  include  in  their  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  It  may  be  useful  to  bring  to  recoUectioii 
Coke's  vituperative  style  in  the  following  dialogne,  so  beauti- 
ful in  its  contrast  with  that  of  the  great  victim  hefore  him! 
The  attorney-general  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  the 
obscure  conspiracy  home  to  Rawleigh,  with  which,  I  believe, 
however,  he  had  cautiously  tampered.  But  Coke  well  knew 
that  James  the  First  had  reason  to  dislike  the  hero  of  \as 
age,  who  was  early  engaged  against  the  Scottish 'interests, 
and  betrayed  by  the  ambidexterous  policy  of  Cecil.  Coke 
struck  at  Rawleigh  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  political  ambition, 
as  we  have  seen  he  afterwards  immolated  his  daughter ;  bnt 
his  personal  hatred  was  now  sharpened  by  the  fine  genius 
and  elegant  literature  of  the  man ;  faculties  and  acquisitions 
the  lawyer  so  heartily  contemned !  Coke  had  observed,  "  I 
know  with  whom  1  deal ;  for  we  have  to  deal  to-day  with  a 

MAN  OP  WIT." 


^tOKE.     Tliou  art  the  most  vili!  and  exeorable  traytoi-  tliat 

sir.n.      You  speak   indiscreetly,   barbarously,   aud 

I  want  words  sufficient  to  express  tliy  Tiperoua 

IiA\vLEiGn.     I  think  you  want  words  indeed,  for  you  have 


e  thing  half-a-dozen  times. 


Cok.E.  Tliou  art  an  odious  fellow;  thy  name  is  hateful  to 
all  the  realm  of  England  for  thy  pride. 

EiWLEioa.  It  will  go  near  to  prove  a  measuring  cast 
eetwecn  you  and  me,  Mr.  Attorney. 

Coke.  "Well,  I  will  now  roake  it  appear  to  the  world  that 
there  never  lived  a.  viler  viper  upon  the  fiice  of  the  earth  thaa 
thou.  Thou  art  a  monster ;  thou  hast  an  Enghsb  laee,  but  a 
Spanish  heart.  Thou  viper!  for  I  tliou  thee,  thou  trMtorl 
Have  1  angered  you  p 

Eawleigh  replied,  what  hia  dauntless  conduct  proved — "  I 
am  in  no  case  to  be  angry,"* 

Coke  had  used  the  same  style  with  the  unliappy  favourite 
of  Eliiial>eth,  the  Ear]  of  Essex.  It  was  usual  with  him ;  the 
hittciness  was  in  his  own  heart  as  much  as  in  his  words ;  and 
LtJrd  Bacon  has  left  among  liis  memorandnras  one  eiititled, 
"  Of  the  abuse  I  received  of  Mr.  Attomey-Genera!  publicly 
in  the  Exchequer."  A  Hpecimen  will  complete  our  model  of 
his  foi-eiisic  oratory.  Coke  exclaimed—"  Mr,  Bacon,  if  ytm 
have  any  tooth  against  me,  pluck  it  out ;  for  ifwill  do  you 
more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth  in  your  head  will  do  you  good." 
Bacon  replied — "  The  less  you  spt^  of  your  own  greatness, 
the  more  I  will  thint  of  it."  Coke  replied^"  1  think  scorn 
to  staiiil  upon  terms  of  gi'eatness  towards  you,  who  are  less 
than  Little,  less  than  the  least."  Coke  was  exhibited  on  the 
stage  ibr  his  ill  usage  of  Rawleigh,  as  was  suggested  by 
Theobald  in  a  note  on  TioeJflh  jUight.  Tliis  etyle  of  railing 
was  lo:ig'  the  privil^e  of  the  lawyers;  it  was  I'evived  by 
Judge  Jeffreys;  but  the  bench  of  judges  in  the  reign  of 
Williaiii  and  Aone  taught  a  due  respect  even  to  criminals, 
ivlio  w  i;i'e  not  supposed  to  be  guilty  till  they  were  convicted. 

AVlien  Coke  once  was  h:mBe!f  in  disgrace,  his  high  spirit 
sunk,  without  a  particle  of  magnanimity  to  dignify  the  fall; 
his  hi;,'  words,  and  his  "tyrannical  coui'ses,"  when  lie  could 

■  Gtata  Trials. 
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no  longer  exult  that  "  he  was  upon  his  wings  again,"  sunk 
with  him  as  he  presented  himself  on  his  kneeK  to  the  councQ- 
table.  Among  other  assumptions,  he  had  styled  hims^ 
"  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  England,"  when  it  was  declared  that 
this  title  was  his  own  invention,  since  he  was  no  more  than 
uf  the  Kiug*s  Bench.  His  disgrace  was  a  thunderbolt,  which 
overthrew  the  haughty  lawyer  to  the  roots.  When  the 
supersedeas  was  carried  to  him  by  Sir  Geoi^  Coppin,  that 
gentleman  was  surprised,  on  presenting  it,  to  see  that  lofty 
"  spirit  shrunk  into  a  very  narrow  room,  for  Coke  received  it 
with  dejection  and  tears."  The  writer  from  whose  letter  I 
have  copied  these  words  adds,  O  tremor  et  swtpiria  fio» 
cadunt  in  fortein  et  constantem.  The  same  writer  incloses 
a  punning  distich :  the  name  of  our  lord  chief-justice  was  in 
his  day  very  provocative  of  the  pun,  both  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish ;  Cicero,  indeed,  harl  pre-occupied  the  miserable  trifle. 

JuB  condire  CocutpotuU;  sed  conderejura 
Nonpotuit;  potuit  conderejura  Cocas. 

Six  years  afterwards,  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  then 
they  punned  against  him  in  English.  An  unpublished  letter 
of  the  day  has  this  curious  anecdote : — The  room  in  which 
he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  had  formerly  been  a  kitchen ;  on 
his  entrance,  the  lord  chief-justice  read  upon  the  door,  "  This 
room  wants  a  Cook!"  They  twitched  the  lion  in  the  toils 
which  held  him.  Shenstone  had  some  reason  in  thanking 
Heaven  that  his  name  was  not  susceptible  of  a  pun.  This 
time,  however,  Coke  was  "on  his  wings;"  for  when  Lord 
Arundel  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  prisoner,  to  inform  him 
that  he  would  be  allowed  "  Eight  of  the  best  learned  in  the 
law  to  advise  him  for  his  cause,"  our  great  lawyer  thanked 
the  king,  "  but  he  knew  himself  to  be  accounted  to  have  as 
much  skill  in  the  law  as  any  man  in  England,  and  therefore 
needed  no  such  help,  nor  feared  to  be  judged  by  the  law." 


SECRET  HISTORY  OF  AUTHORS  WHO  HAVE  RUINED  THEIR 

BOOKSELLERS. 

AuLUS  Gellius  desired  to  live  no  longer  than  he  was  able 
to  exercise  the  faculty  of  writing ;  he  might  have  decently 
added — and  of  finding  readers !  This  would  be  a  fatal  wish 
for  that  writer  who  should  spread  the  infection  of  weariness, 
without  himself  partaking  of  the  epidemia.     The  mere  act 


^luid  habit  of  ivriting.  ivithout  probably  even  a  remote  view  of 
^.publication,  has  produced  an  ^reenble  delirium ;  and  jierhaps 
,soine  have  escaiied  from  a  gentle  eonllnement  by  having  can- 
^.tiously  concealed  those  volnminoua  reveries  which  remained  to 
startle  their  heirs ;  while  others  again  have  left  a  whole  library 
of  manuscripts,  out  of  the  mere  ardour  of  transoription, 
collecting  and  copyiiigwith  peculiar  rapture,  1  discovered  that 
one  of  these  inscribed  this  distich  on  his  manuscript  collection: 

3  than  our  original,  may 

'^  More  rnlanies  with  our  Tolumes  gdll  shall  bleml; 

And  to  <iar  vnlAug  tliere  ahall  be  na  end  t 
But  even  great  anthors  have  sometimes  ao  much  indulged 
in  the  seduction  of  the  pen,  that  they  appear  to  have  found 
no  substitute  for  the  flow  of  their  ink,  and  the  delight  of 
stamping  blank  paper  with  their  hints,  sketches,  ideas,  the 
shadows  of  their  mind  j  Petrarch  exhibits  no  solitary  instance 
of  this  passion  of  the  pen.  "  I  read  and  I  write  night  and 
day ;  it  is  my  only  consolation.  My  eyes  are  heavy  with 
watching,  my  hand  is  weary  with  writing.  On  the  table 
where  I  dine,  and  by  the  aide  of  my  bed,  I  have  all  the  mate- 
rials for  writing ;  and  when  I  awake  in  the  dark,  I  write, 
although  I  aKi  unable  to  read  the  next  morning  what  I  have 
written."     Petrarch  was  not  always  in  his  perfect  senses. 

The  copiousness  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  writings  of 
laany  authors  have  shoivn  that  too  many  find  a  pleasure  in 
the  act  of  composition  which  they  do  not  communicate  to 
others.  Great  erudition  and  every-day  application  is  the 
calamity  of  tliat  voluminous  author,  who,  without  good 
sense,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  without  that  exquisite  judg- 
ment, which  wc  call  good  taete,  is  always  prepared  to  write 
on  any  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  on  no  one  reasonably. 
At  the  early  period  of  printing,  two  of  the  moat  eminent 
priiiti:ra  were  ruined  by  the  volumes  of  one  author ;  we  have 
their  petition  to  the  pope  to  be  saved  from  bankruptcy, 
Nicholas  de  Lyra  had  inveigled  them  to  print  his  inter- 
minable commentary  on  the  Bible.  Their  luckless  star  pre- 
v™led,  and  their  warehouse  groaned  with  eleven  hundred 
ponderous  folios,  as  immovable  as  tlie  shelves  on  which  tliey 
Ibr  ever  reposed!     We  are  astonished  at  the  fertility  and  the 
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size  of  our  own  writers  of  the  seventeentli  oentoiy,  when  the 
tkcological  war  of  words  raged,  spoiling'  so  many  pages  and 
brains.  They  produced  folio  after  folio,  like  almanacs ;  and 
Dr.  Owen  and  Baxter  wrote  more  than  sixty  to  seventy 
volumes,  most  of  them  of  the  most  formidable  »ze.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  it  was  then  easier  tp  write  up  to  a 
folio,  than  in  our  days  to  write  down  to  an  octavo ;  for  cor- 
rection, selection,  and  rejection  were  arts  as  yet  unpractised. 
They  went  on  with  their  work,  sharply  or  bluntly,  like  witless 
mowers,  without  stopping  to  whet  their  scythes.  Thev  were 
inspired  by  the  scribbling  demon  of  that  rabbin,  who,  in  his 
oriental  style  and  mania  of  volume,  exclaimed  that  were  "  the 
heavens  formed  of  paper,  and  were  the  trees  of  the  earth 
pens,  and  if  the  entire  sea  run  ink,  these  only  could  suffice" 
lor  the  monstrous  genius  he  was  about  to  discbarge  on  the 
world.  The  Spanish  Tostatus  wrote  three  times  as  many 
leaves  as  the  number  of  days  he  had  lived ;  and  of  Lope  de 
Vega  it  is  said  this  calculation  came  rather  short.  We  hear 
of  another  who  was  unhappy  that  his  lady  had  produced 
twins,  from  the  circumstance  that  hitherto  he  had  contrived 
to  pair  his  labours  with  her  own,  but  that  now  he  was  a  book 
behindhand. 

I  fix  on  four  celebrated  Scrihleri  to  give  their  secret  his- 
tory ;  our  Prynne,  Caspar  Barthius,  the  Abb6  de  Mai'oHes, 
and  the  Jesuit  Theophilus  Raynaud,  who  will  all  show  that 
a  book  might  be  written  on  "authors  whose  Avorks  have 
ruined  their  booksellers." 

Prynne  seldom  dined:  every  three  or  four  hours  he 
munched  a  manchet,  and  refreshed  his  exhausted  spirits  with 
ale  brought  to  him  by  his  servant ;  and  when  "  he  was  put 
into  this  road  of  writing,"  as  crabbed  Anthony  telleth,  he 
fixed  on  "  a  long  quitted  cap,  which  came  an  inch  over  his 
eyes,  serving  as  an  umbrella  to  defend  them  from  too  much 
light ;"  and  then  hunger  nor  thirst  did  he  experience,  save 
that  of  his  voluminous  pages.  Prynne  has  written  a  Hbrary 
amounting,  I  think,  to  nearly  two  hundred  books.  Our  un- 
lucky author,  whose  life  was  involved  in  authorship,  and  his 
happiness,  no  doubt,  in  the  habitual  exuberance  of  his  pen, 
seems  to  have  considered  the  being  debarred  from  pen,  ink, 
and  books,  during  his  imprisonment,  as  an  act  more  barbarous 
than  the  loss  of  his  ears.*     The  extraordinary  perseverance 

*  Prynne  was  condemned  for  his  *' Histriomastix,'*  a  book  against 
•ctors  and  acting,  in  which  he  had  indulged  in  severe  remarks  on  female 
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of  Pi-ynne  in  this  fever  of  the  pen  appears  ia  the  following 
title  of  one  of  his  extraordinary  volumes.  "  Coiiifortabie 
Coi'diida  against  discomfortable  Feare  of  Imprisouinent ;  con- 
taining some  La,tin  Verses,  Sentenees,  and  Texts  of  Seriptnre, 
ivriiten  Sy  Mr.  Wm.  Fri/nne,  on  /ii»  Chamber  Wallt,  ia  the 
Tuwer  of  Luiidon,  during  hiB  imprisonment  there ;  translated 

1^  him  into  English  Verae,  1641,"     Prynae  litei-ally  verified 
pK>pe's  descriptioa : 
witl 


We  have  also  a  catalogue  of  printed  books,  written  by 
'm.  Prynne,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  lun,  in  these  classes, 

DoniirG        (      ...... 

J  >     hisimpnsanment. 

Since  ) 

with  this  motto,  "  Jijcundi  acti  laliorea,"  16i3.  The  secret 
history  of  this  vohimiuaus  uuthor  concludes  with  a,  (.-barac- 
teristic  event:  a  contemporary  who  saw  Prynne  in  the  pillory 
at  Clieapside,  informs  as  that  while  he  stood  there  they 
"  burnt  his  huge  volumes  under  his  nose,  which  bad  almost 
suffocated  him,"  Yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  party,  that  a 
puritanic  sister  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  purchase  all  the 
works  of  Prynne  for  Sion  Colleg^e,  where  many  still  repose ; 
for,  by  an  odd  fatnhty,  in  the  fire  which  happened  in  that 
library  these  volumes  Wei's  saved,  Irom  the  idea  that  fuHos 
were  the  moat  valuable  !* 

The  pleasure  which  authors  of  this  stamp  esperience  is  of 
a  aature  which,  whenever  certain  unlucky  circumstancea 
combine,  positively  debarring  them  from  publication,  wUl 
not  abate  their  ardour  one  jot ;  and  their  pen  will  atill  luxu- 
riate in  the  forbidden  p^e  which  even  booksellers  refuse  to 
publish.      Many  instances  might  be  recorded,  but  a  very 

pErfonnera ;  and  Henrietta  Maria  haTing-  freqnantlj  peraonated  parts  in 
Conrt  MaaqneB,  the  offeatiTe  words  were  declared  to  have  been  levelled  at 
her.  He  wan  caDdenmed  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  was  piUoried  at  Wect- 
minster  and  Cheapaida,  aad  had  an  ear  cut  off  at  eaeh  place. 

*  Fiyone,  who  allinistel;r  qnatielled  with  the  Pni'itani,  waa  mada 
Keaperof  the  Records  of  the  Tower  bj  Charles  the  Second,  who  was  adviaad 
ihcretu  bj  men  who  did  not  know  how  else  lo  keep  "  hnsj  Mr.  Prynne"  out 
of  poliUCal  pamphleleerins.  He  went  to  the  work  or  invcstigaljon  witb 
sviility,  and  it  was  while  ao  emplujed  titat  he  Mowed  the  node  of  life  uaiti 
rated  in  the  preceding  page. 
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striking  one  is  tbo  case  of  Craspar  Barthios,  whose  ^  Adve^ 
saria,**  in  two  volumes  folio,  are  in  the  collections  of  tlie 
curious. 

Barthius  was  bom  to  literature,  for  Baillet  has  placed  him 
among  his  **  Enfans  Celebres."     At  nine  years  of  age  be 
I'ecited  by  heart  all  the  comedies  of  Terence,  without  misang 
a  line.     The  learned  admired  the  puerile  prodigy,  while  the 
prodigy  was  writing  books  before  he  had  a  beard.     He  be- 
came, unquestionably,  a  student  of  very  extensive  literature, 
modem  as  well  as  ancient.     Such  was  his  devotion  to  a  lite- 
rary life,  that  he  retreated  from  the  busy  world.     It  appears 
that  his  early  productions  were  composed  more  carefully  and 
judiciously  than  his  latter  ones,  when  the  passion  for  volu- 
minous writing  broke  put,  which  showed  i^lf  by  the  usual 
prognostic  of  this  dangerous  disease — extreme  facility  of  com- 
position, and  a  pride  and  exultation  in  this  unhappy  faculty. 
He  studied  without  using  collections  or  references,  trusting 
to  his  memory,  which  was  probably  an  extraordinary  one, 
though  it  necessarily  led  him  into  many  errors  in  that  deli- 
cate task  of  animadverting  on  other  authors.    Writing  a  very 
neat  hand,  his  first   copy  required  no  transcript ;    and  he 
boasts  that  he  rarely  made   a   coiTCction :  everything  was 
sent  to  the  press  in  its  first  state.     He  laughs  at  Statius, 
who  congratulated  himself  that  he  employed  only  two  days 
in  composing  the  epithalamium  upon  Stella,  containing  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  hexameters.     "  This,"   says  Bar- 
thius, "  did  not  quite  lay  him  open  to  Horace's  censure  of 
the  man  who  made  two  hundred  verses  in  an   hour,  '  stans 
pede  in  uno.'     Not,"  adds  Barthius,  "  but  that  I   think  the 
censure  of  Horace  too  hyperbolical,  for  I  am  not  ignorant 
what  it  is  to  make  a  great  number  of  verses  in  a  shoi*t  time, 
and  in  three  days  I  translated  into  Latin  the  three  first 
books  of  the  Iliad,  which  amount  to  above  two  thousand 
verses.'*     Thus  rapidity  and  volume  were  the  great  enjoy- 
ments of  this  learned  man's  pen,  and  now  we  must  look  to 
the  fruits. 

Barthius,  on  the  system  he  had  adopted,  seems  to  have 
written  a  whole  library ;  a  cu'cumstance  which  we  discover 
by  the  continual  references  he  makes  in  his  printed  works  to 
his  manuscript  productions.  In  the  Index  Author um  to  his 
Statius,  he  inserts  his  own  name,  to  which  is  appended  a  long 
list  of  unprinted  works,  which  Bayle  thinks,  by  their  titles 
and  extracts,  conveys  a  very  advantageous  notion  of  them. 
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^K^  these,  and  many  suoh  aa  these,  he  generously  offered  the 
^RvorM,  would  any  boolisellcr  bo  iutrepid  or  ooui'teoua  <ftiough 
^^'fc  usher  them  from  his  press;  but  their  cowardice  or  ineivi- 
lity  was  intractable.  The  truth  is  now  to  he  refealed,  and 
seems  not  to  huvo  been  known  to  Bayle  ;  the  booksellers  had 
been  ibrmerly  so  cajoled  and  eomplim tinted  by  our  learned 
nuthov,  and  had  heard  so  much  of  the  celebrated  Barthius, 
that  they  had  caught  at  the  bait,  and  that  the  two  iolio 
volumes  of  the  much  referred-to  "  Adversaria"  of  Barthius 
had  thus  been  published — but  from  that  day  no  booUEcUer 
ever  ofiered  himself  to  publish  again! 

The  "  Adversaria"  is  a  collection  pf  critical  notes  and 
quotations  from  ancient  authors,  with  illustrations  of  tlieir 
manners,  customs,  laws,  and  ceremonies ;  all  these  were  to  bo 
classed  into  one  hundred  and  eighty  boolcs;  sixty  of  which 
we  possess  in  two  volumes  foho,  with  eleven  indexes.  The 
plan  is  vast,  as  the  rapidity  vrith  which  it  was  pursued ; 
Bayle  iinely  characterises  it  by  a  single  stroke—"  Its  immen- 
sity tires  even  the  imagination."  But  the  truth  is,  this 
mighty  labour  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  failure :  there  was 
neitherordernor  judgment  in  these  masses  of  learning-,  erade, 
obficure,  and  contradictory ;  auch  aa  we  might  expect  from  a 
man  who  trusted  to  his  memory,  and  would  not  throw  away 
his  time  on  any  correction.  His  coutrfldietions  are  flagi'aat ; 
but  one  of  his  friends  would  apologise  for  these  by  telling  ub 
that  "  He  wrote  everything  which  offered  itself  to  his  imagi- 
nation ;  to-day  one  thing,  to-morrow  another,  in  order  that 
when  he  should  revise  it  again,  this  contrariety  of  opinion 
might  induce  him  to  examine  the  subject  more  accurately." 
The  notions  of  the  friends  of  authors  are  as  extravagant  as 
those  of  their  enemies.  Barthius  evidently  wrote  so  much, 
that  often  he  forgot  what  he  had  written,'  as  happened  to 
another  great  book-man,  one  Didymus,  of  whom  Qiiin- 
tilian  records,  that  on  hearing  a  certain  history,  he  treated 
it  as  utterly  unworthy  oF  credit ;  on  which  the  teller 
called  for  one  of  Didymus's  own  books,  and  showed 
where  ho  might  read  it  at  full  length!  That  the  work 
failed,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Clement  in  his  "  Biblio- 
thSque  curieuae  de  Livres  difficiles  a  trouver,"  under  the  arti- 
cle Barthius,  where  wo  discover  the  winding  up  of  the  history 
I  of  this  book.  Clementmentionsmore  than  one  edition  of  the 
;rsaria;  but  on  amo re  careful  insiject ion  he  detected  that  the 
K.pld  title-pngfs  had  been  removed  for  othere  of  a  fresher  date  ; 
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the  booksellers  not  bein^  able  to  sell  the  book  practised  thk 
deception.  It  availed  little ;  they  remained  with  their  unsold 
f'lition  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Adversaria,  and  the 
aiithur  with  three  thousand  folio  sheets  in  manuscript — whSu 
both  parties  complained  together,  and  their  heirs  could  acquire 
nothini^  from  the  works  of  an  author,  of  whom  Bayle  ays 
that  "  Ills  writings  rise  to  such  a  prodigious  bulk,  that  one 
can  scarce  conceive  a  single  man  could  be  capable  of  execntiiig 
so  great  a  variety ;  perhaps  no  copying  clerk,  who  lived  to 
;j:row  old  amidst  the  dust  of  an  office,  ever  transcribed  is 
much  as  this  author  has  written."  This  was  the  memorable 
fate  of  one  of  that  race  of  writers  who  imagine  that  thdr 
capacity  extends  with  their  volume.  Their  land  seems  covered 
with  fertility,  but  in  shaking  their  wheat  no  ears  fall. 

Another  memorable  brother  of  this  family  of  the  Scribleri 
is  tlie  Abbe  de  Marolles,  who  with  great  ardour  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  leisure  and  opulence  so 
necessary  to  carry  on  his  pursuits,  from  an  entire  absence  of 
judgment,  closed  his  life  with  the  bitter  regrets  of  a  volumi- 
nous  author  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  contrif 
buted  one  precious  volume  to  the  public  stock  of  literature; 
a  compUment  which  cannot  be  paid  to  some  who  have  enjoyed 
a  higher  reputation  than  our  author.  He  has  left;  us  his  veiy 
curious  "  Memoirs.'*  A  poor  writer  indeed,  but  the  frank- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  his  character  enable  him,  while  he  ift 
painting  himself,  to  paint  man.  Gibbon  was  struck  by  the 
honesty  of  his  pen,  for  he  says  in  his  life,  "  The  dulness 
of  Michael  de  Marolles  and  Anthony  Wood*  acquires  some 
value  from  the  faithful  representation  of  men  and  manners." 

I  have  elsewhere  shortly  noticed  the  Abb6  de  Marolles  in 
the  character  of  "  a  literary  sinner ;"  but  the  extent  of  his 
sins  never  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  when  I  observed  his  delin- 
quencies counted  up  in  chronological  order  in  Niceron's 
"  Hommes  lUustres."  It  is  extremely  amusing  to  detect  the 
swarming  fecundity  of  his  pen ;  from  year  to  year,  with 
author  after  author,  was  this  translator  wearying  others,  but 
remained  himself  unwearied.  Sometimes  two  or  three  classical 

*  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  Anthony  Wood  was  a  doll  man, 
although  be  had  no  particular  liking  for  works  of  imagination  ;  and  used 
ordinary  poets  soundly  !  An  author's  personal  oharaoter  is  often  con* 
founded  with  the  nature  of  his  work.  Anthony  has  sallies  at  times  to 
which  a  dull  man  could  not  be  subject ;  without  the  ardour  of  this  hermit 
of  literature  where  would  be  our  literary  history  ? 


I 
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itims  in  a  seasSn  ware  dragged  into  his  slauo^hter-honse. 

'  about  seventy  works,  fifty  were  versiona  of  lUe  classical 
f  of  antiquity,  acuoinpanied  with  notes.  But  some  odd 
istances  happened  to  our  extraordinary  translator  in  the 
of  Ilia  life.  De  I'Etang,  a  critic  of  that  day,  in  hia 
■J8.^1ea  de  bien  traduire,"  drew  all  his  examples  of  bad 

insktion  from.  Qvt  abbfi,  who  was  more  angry  than  usual,  ' 

'  among'  his  circle  the  cries  of  our  Marsyaa  rusoumled. 

I'Etangi  who  had  done  thisi  not  out  of  malice,  but  li'om 

rgent  necessity  to  illustrate  bis  principles,  seemed  very  sorry, 

'  ;  iletiirous  of  appeasing  tho  angried  translator.  One 
Easter,  finding  the  abb6  in  charch  at  pmyera,  the 
ill  on  hia  knees  by  the  aide  of  the  translator :  it  was 
an  estraordmary  moment,  and  a  eingular  situation  to  tprmi- 
natu  a  literary  quarrel.  "  You  are  angry  with  me,"  said  De 
I'Etatig,  "  and  1  think  you  have  reason;  but  this  is  a  season 
of  mercy,  and  I  dow  a^  your  pardon." — "  In  the  mamier," 
replied  the  abbfi,  "  which  you  have  choaea,  T  ean  no  longer 
defend  myself.  Go,  sirl  I  pardon  you."  Some  days  after, 
the  abba  again  meeting  De  I'Etang,  reproaehed  him  with 
duping  him  out  of  a  pardon,  which  he  hiid  no  desira  to  liave 
bestowed  on  him.  The  last  reply'of  the  critic  was  caustic  : 
"  Do  not  be  so  difiioult;  when  one  stauda  in  need  of  a  general 
pardon,  one  ought  eurely  to  grant  a  particular  one."  De 
Murolles  was  subject  to  encounter  critics  who  were  never  so 
kind  as  to  kneel  hy  him  on  an  Eastei'  Sunday.  Besides  these 
fifty  translations,  of  which  the  notes  are  often  curious,  and 
even  the  senae  may  be  useful  to  consuit,  his  love  of  writing 
produced  many  odd  works.  Hia  volumes  were  richly  hound, 
,Wid  freely  distributed,  but  they  found  no  readers !  In  a 
"TJiacoura  pour  servir  do  Preface  sur  les  PoStes,  traduits  par 

ichel  de  Marolles,"  he  has  given  an  impoaing  list  of  "  illus- 
laious  persons  and  contemporary  authors  who  were  hie 
friends,"  and  haa  preserved  many  singular  facts  concerning 
tbem.  He  was  indeed  for  so  long  a  time  convinced  that  he 
had  struck  off  the  true  spirit  of  his  line  originals,  tliat  1  find 
he  at  several  times  printed  some  critical  treatise  to  back  hia 
last,  or  usher  in  his  new  version ;  giving  the  world  reasons 
why  the  versions  which  had  been  given  of  that  partienlar 
author,  "soit  en  prose,  soit  en  vers,  ont  etfi  si  pen  approuv^es 
jusqu'ici."  Among  these  numerous  translations  ho  was  the 
first  who  ventured  on  the  Deipnosophists  of  AtlieniBHS,  which 
still  bears  an  excessive  price.     He  entitles  his  work,  "  Lea 
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quinze  Lirres  de  Deipnosophists  d*Atheii^y  Oumge  delinem 
m:p'L-ableTneiit  diventifieet  rempli  de  XmiTmt£on«,  a^TUitaisir 
toutes  H*  tries  de  Matieres  et  de  Sujets.**      He  has  pre&ed 
various  preHminanr  dissertations;    yet,   not  satisfied  with 
haTing  [performed  this  great  la1x>ar,  it  was  followed  br  a  small 
quarto  of  forty  pai>^,  which  might  now  be  considered  cariotB; 
**  Analyse,  en  Description   succincte  des  'Choses  cont^oa 
dans  les  quinzes  Livres  de   Deipnosophistes.*'      He  wrote, 
"  Quatrains  sur  les  Personnes  de  la  Conr  et  les  Grens  de  Let- 
tres,"  which  the  curious  would  now  be  glad  to  find.    After 
havinp^  plundered  the  classical  geniuses  of  antiquity  bj  lus 
barbarous  style,  when  he  had  nothing  more  left  to  do,  he 
committed  sacrilege  in  translating  the  Bible ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  printing,  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  authority,  far 
havincf  inserted  in  his  notes  the  reveries  of  the  Pre-Adamite 
Isaac  Pcyrere.     He  had  already  revelled  on  the  New  Testt 
ment,  to  his  version  of  which  he  had  prefixed  so  sensible  an 
introduction,  that  it  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin. 
Translation  was  the  mania  of  the  Abb6  de  Marolles.     I  doubt 
whetlier  he  ever  fairly  awoke  out  of  the  heavy  dream  of  the 
felicity  of  his  translations ;  for  late  in  life  J  find  him  obserr- 
ing,  "  I  have  employed  much  time  in  study,  and  I  have 
translated  many  books ;  considering  this  rather  as  an  inno- 
cent amusement  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  private  life,  than 
as  things  very  necessary,  although  they  are  not  entirely  use- 
less.    Some  have  valued  them,  and  others  have  eared  little 
about  them ;  but  however  it  may  be,  I  see  nothing  which 
obliges  me  to  believe  that  they  contain  not  at  least  as  much  good 
as  bad,  both  for  their  own  matter  and  the  form  which  I  have 
given  to  them.*'    The  notion  he  entertained  of  his  trans- 
lations was  their  closeness;   he  was  not  aware  of  his  own 
spiritless  style ;  and  he  imagined  that  poetry  only  consisted 
in  the  thoughts,  not  in  grace  and  harmony  of  verse.     He  in- 
sisted that  by  giving  the  public  his  numerous  translations,  he 
was  not  vainly  multiplying  books,  because  he  neither  dimi- 
nished nor  increased  their  ideas  in  his  faithful  versions.     He 
had  a  curious  notion  that  some  were  more  scrupulous  than 
they  ought  to  be  respecting  translations  of  authoi*s  who, 
living  so  many  ages  past,  are  rarely  read  from  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  them ;  and  why  should  they  imagine  that 
a  translation  is  injurious  to  them,  or  would  occasion  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  originals  ?     "  We  do  not  think  so  highly  of 
our  own  works,"  says  the  indefatigable  and  modest  abbe; 
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jut  neither  do  I  despair  that  they  may  be  useful  even  to 
;  scrupulous  persons.  I  will  not  suppress  the  truth,  while 
1  noticing  these  ungrateful  labours ;  if  they  have  given 
(  much  paia  by  my  assiduity,  they  have  repaid  me  by  the 
o  things  they  have  taught  me,  and  by  the  opinion  which 
lave  conceived  that  posterity,  more  just  than  the  present 
ees,  will  award  a  more  favourable  judgment."  Thus  a 
eerable  translator  terminates  his  long  labours,  by  drawing 
t  bill  of  fame  on  posterity,  which  bia  contemporaries  will 
(  pay ;  but  in  these  caiies,  as  the  bill  is  certainly  lost  be- 
K  it  reaches  acceptance,  why  should  we  deprive  the  drawers 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  ideal  capital  ? 
Let  -VA  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  Abb6  de  MaroUes 
s  nothing  but  the  roan  be  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
luminous  translator;  though  occupied  all  his  life  on  these 
iserable  labours,  he  was  evidently  an  ingenious  and  nobly- 
ded  man,  whose  days  were  consecrated  to  literary  pursuits, 
who  was  among  the  primitive  collectors  in  Europe  of  fine 
curious  prints.  One  of  his  works  is  a  "  Catalogue  des 
:es  d'Estampes  et  de  Figures  en  TailleKlouce."  Paris, 
Kiti,  in  Svo.  In  the  preface  our  author  declares,  that  ha 
ad  coUeeted  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  four 
Undred  pi-ints,  of  six  thousand  masters,  in  four  hundi-ed  large 
glumes,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  small  ones.  This 
ignificent  collection,  formed  by  so  much  care  and  skill,  he 
rented  to  the  king ;  whether  gratuitously  given  or  other- 
ie,  it  was  an  acquisition  which  a  monarch  might  have 
inkl'ully  accepted.  Such  was  the  habitual  ardour  of  our 
uthor,  that  afterwards  he  set  about  forming  another  collec- 
tion, of  which  he  has  also  given  a  catalogue  is  1672,  in  12mo. 
Both  these  catalogues  of  prints  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  are 
yet  so  highly  valued  by  the  connoisseurs,  that  when  in  France 
I  could  never  obtain  a  copy.  A  long  life  may  be  passed 
without  even  a  sight  of  the  "Catalogue  des  Livres  d'Estampes" 
of  the  Abbe  de  MaroUes.* 

Such  are  the  lessons  drawn  from  this  secret  history  of 

■  Thesa  two  catalogues  have  alwajB  been  of  extreme  rarity  and  price. 
Dr.  Lister,  nheo  at  Paris,  ISSS,  notices  this  circumstaDCe.  I  liave  since 
met  with  tliem  in  the  ver;  corioasoollectioDSof  mjfrieod,  Mr.  Ddqcq,  who 

of  these  cslntognes  are*iaDie  eortcct  than  in  funae  later  poblicetioos  ;  and 
the  whtle  plaa  aud  arrangement  of  these  eatalogaei  of  prials  are  peculiar 
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voluminous  writers.  We  see  one  venting  his  mania  in  scrawl- 
in  <r  on  his  priKon  walls ;  another  persisting  in  writing  Iblios, 
while  the  booksellers,  who  were  once  caught,  like  KeyDard 
who  hud  lost  his  tail,  and  whom  no  arts  could  any  longer  pntf- 
tise  on,  turn  aw^y  from  the  new  trap ;  and  a  third,  who  can  j. 
acquire  no  readers  but  by  giving  his  books  away,  growii^  \ 
grey  in  scourging  the  sacred  genius  of  antiquity  by  "his  meagie 
Ternions,  and  dying  without  having  made  up  his  mind,  wb^ 
thor  ho  were  as  woful  a  translator  as  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries had  assured  him. 

Among  these  worthies  of  the  Scribleri  we  may  rank  the 
Jesuit,  Theophilus  Baynand,  onco  a  celebrated  name,  eulogiied 
by  liaylc  and  Patin.  His  collected  works  fill  twenty  folios; 
an  edition,  indeed,  which  finaUy  sent  the  bookseller  to  the  . 
poor-house.  This  enterprising  bibhopoligt  had  heard  much  j 
of  the  prodigious  erudition  of  the  writer ;  but  he  had  not  the 
sagacity  to  discover  that  other  hterary  qualities  were  also 
reciuired  to  make  twenty  folios  at  all  saleable.  Of  these 
'^  Opera  omnia"  perhaps  not  a  single  copy  can  be  found  in 
England  ;  but  they  may  be  a  pennyworth  on  the  continent. 
Raynaud's  works  are  theological ;  but  a  system  of  grace 
maintained  by  one  work  and  pulled  down  by  another,  his 
ceased  to  interest  mankind :  the  literatiue  of  the  divine  is  of 
a  less  perishable  nature.  Reading  and  writing  through  a  life 
of  eighty  years,  and  giving  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  his 
dinner,  with  a  vigorous  memory,  and  a  whimsical  taste  for 
some  singular  subjects,  he  could  not  fail  to  accumulate  a  mass 
of  knowledge  which  may  still  be  useful  for  the  curious ;  and 
besides,  Raynaud  had  the  Kitsonian  characteristic.  He  was 
one  of  those  who,  exemplary  in  their  own  conduct,  with  a 
bitter  zeal  condemn  whatever  does  not  agree  with  their  own 
notions ;  and,  however  gentle  in  their  nature,  yet  will  set  no 
limits  to  the  ferocity  of  their  pen.  Raynaud  was  often  in 
trouble  with  the  censors  of  his  books,  and  much  more  with 
his  adversaries ;  so  that  he  frequently  had  recourse  to  pub- 
lishing under  a  fictitious  name.  A  remarkable  evidence  of 
this  is  the  entire  twentieth  volume  of  his  works.  It  consists 
of  the  numerous  writings  published  anonymously,  or  to 
which  were  prefixed  noms  de  guerre.  This  volume  is  de- 
scribed by  the  whimsical  title  of  Ajpopompaus  ;  explained  to 
us  as  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  scape-goat,  whioh, 
when  loaded  with  all  their  maledictions  on  its  head,  was 
driven  away  into  the  desert.     These  contain  all  Raynaud's 
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s  diairihes;  for  wlienever  he  was  retired,  lie  waK 
_  £  Tofiiting ;  he  did  not  spare  his  best  f'riendii,  Tht  titlti 
I  work  against  Arnfluld  will  show  how  hfr  treated  hi? 
es.  "  Amauldus  redivivus  iiatus  Briiiit  neculo  Tjii. 
Q  GalliiB  wtate  nostra."  He  desteroudj'  applies  the 
B  of  Amauld  by  eompaving  him  with  one  nf  the  sarou 
'  1  the  twelfth  century,  a.  scholar  of  Abolard's,  and  a. 
f.  -iurbulent  unthusiast,  say  the  Kornish  writers,  who  was  burnt 
,  tliTC  for  having  written  against  the  luiory  and  the  power  of 
She  priesthood,, and  for  having  raised  a  pebellion  against  tlie 
I  ^pe.  When  the  learned  Do  Launoi  had  suceessliilly  at- 
i-  tacked  the  legends  of  saints,  and  was  called  the  Denicketw  de 
Saints, — the  "  Unnicher  of  Saints,"  every  parish  priest 
trenibled  for  bis  favourite.  Bayuaud  entitled  a  libel  on  this 
new  iconoclast,  "  Hercules  Conimodianua  Joannes  Launoius 
repulsus,"  ite. ;  he  oompares  Launoi  to  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus,  who,  though  the  most  cowardly  of  men,  conceived 
■bimself  formidable  when  he  dressed  himself  as  Hercules. 
Another  of  these  maledietions  is  a  tract  against  Calvinism, 
described  as  a  "rebgio  bestiamm,"  a  rebgion  of  beasts,  be- 
cause the  Calvinists  deny  free  will ;  but  ea  be  always  tired 
with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  under  the  cloak  of  attacking 
Calvinism,  be  aimed  &  deadly  shot  at  the  Thomtats,  and  par- 
ticularly at  a  Dominican  friar,  whom  he  considered  as  bad  as 
Oalvin.  Baynaud  exults  that  be  had  driven  one  of  his  ad- 
vei'sanes  to  take  flight  into  Scotland,  ad  pulfea  Seoticas 
tratis^regsus — to  a  Scotch  pottage ;  an  expression  which 
Saint  Jerome  used  in  speaking  of  Pelagiiis.  He  always  ren- 
dered an  adversary  odious  by  coupling  him  with  some  odious 
name.  On  one  of  these  controversial  books  where  Cusalas 
refuted  liaynaud,  Monnoye  wrote,  "  Kaytiaudua  et  Casalas 
incpti ;  Eaynaudo  tamen  Casalas  ineptior."  The  usual  ter- 
mination of  what  then  paaaed  for  sense,  and  now  is  the  re- 

I  will  not  quit  Raynaud  witliout  pointing  out  some  of  his 
more  remarkable  treatises,  as  so  many  curiosities  of  lite- 
rature. 

In  a  treatise  on  the  attributes  of  Christ,  he  entitles  a 
chapter,  Oliristas,  bonus,  bona,  honvrni:  in  another  on  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  Jewish  temple,  by  an  alle- 
goricid  interpretation,  he  explains  the  eucharist ;  and  adds  an 
alphabetical  list  of  uaraea  itnd  epithets  which  have  been  given 
to  this  mystery. 
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The  seventh  volume  bears  the  title  of  Mariolla  :  all 
treatises  have  for  their  theme  the  jierfcctions  and  the  woi 
of  tlic  Virgin.  Many  extraordinary  things  are  here.  One  q 
a  dictionary  of  namea  given  to  the  Virgin,  with  observati 
on  these  names.  Another  on  the  devotion  of  the  scapula  . 
and  its  wonderful  effects,  written  against  De  Launoi,  and  Ch 
which  the  order  of  the  Carmes,  when  he  died,  bestowed  \ 
Bokmn  service  and  obsequies  on  him.  Another  of  tlie^ 
'"Mariolia"  is  mentioned  by  Qallois  in  the  Jonrnd  des  E  _ 
vans,  1G67,  as  a  proof  of  his  fertility  ;  having  to  preach  o 
the  seven  solemn  anthems  which  the  Church  singe  before 
Christmas,  and  which  begin  by  an  0 !  he  made  this  letter 
onlif  the  subject  of  his  sermons,  and  barren  as  the  letter  ap- 
peal's, he  has  struck  out  "  a  multitude  of  beautiful  ] 
tieulars."     This  literary  folly  invites  our  curiosity. 

In  the  eighth  volume  is  a  table  of  saints,  classed  by  th* 
station,  condition,  employment,  and  trades :  a  list  of  title! 
and  prerogatives,  which  the  councils  and  the  fathers  han 
attributed  to  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

Tlie  thirteenth  volume  has  a  subject  which  seems  much  £ 
the  taste  of  the  sermons  on  the  letter  0  !  it  is  entitled  LatA 
Brevilatia  I  in  praise  of  brevity.  The  masims  are  brief,  "hm 
the  commentary  long.  One  of  the  natural  subjects  treated 
on  is  that  of  Noses :  he  reviews  a  great  number  of  noses, 
and,  as  usual,  does  not  forget  the  H«ly  Virgin's.  According 
to  Kaynaud,  the  nose  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  long  auflj 
aquiline,  the  mark  of  goodness  and  dignity ;  and  as  Jesuit 
perfectly  resembled  his  mother,  he  infers  that  he  must  havi 
had  such  a  nose. 

A  treatise  entitled  Seterodita  spirilualia  et  anomala  1 
tatia  Omleslium,  Terregfriam,  et  Infemomm,  contains  manjf 
singular  practices  introduced  into  devotion,   which  s 
fitition,  ignorance,   and  remissness,   have   made  a  part  < 
religion. 

A  treatise  directed  a^inst  the  new  custom  of  hiring  chair^ 
in  churches,   and  being  seated  during  the  sacrifice  of  thai 
mass.     Another  on  the  Caesarean  operation,  which  he  stig- ■ 
matises  as  an   act  against  nature.     Another  on  eunuchs. 
Another  entitled  Hipparchus  de  Eeligioso  Negotiaiore,  is  an 
attack  on  those  of  his  own  company ;  the  monk  turned  mer- 
chant ;  the  Jesuits  were  then  accused  of  commercial  trafite':| 
with  the  revenues  of  their  establishment.     The  rector  of  H 
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college  at  Avignon,  who  thought  he  waa  portrayed  in  this 
honest  work,  confined  Raynaud  ia  prison  for  five  months. 

The  most  uuriouH  work  of  Rayua,ud  coiineeted  with  lite- 
rature, I  po5«it.'<s ;  it  is  entitled  Mrolemala  de  molit  ae  honi* 
lAhrU,  deque  ju»ta  aut  injusta  eorundem  confixione.  Lug- 
dvni,  1053,  4to,  with  necessary  indeses.  One  of  his  works 
having  beeu  condemned  at  Borne,  he  drt^w  up  these  inquiries 
concerning  good  and  bad  books,  addressed  to  the  grand  iq' 
quisitor.  He  divides  his  treatise  into  "  bad  and  noceut 
books;  bad  books  but  not  nooent;  books  not  bad,  but 
nacent ;  hookn  neither  had  nor  nocent."  Hi^  immense  read- 
ing appears  here  to  advantage,  and  his  Biteonian  feature  le 
promintnt ;  fur  he  asserbs,  that  wlien  writing  against  here- 
tics all  mordacity  is  innoxious ;  and  an  alphabetical  list  of 
abusive  names,  which  the  fathers  have  given  to  the  hete- 
rodox is  entitled  Alphabetum  hettiaUtatii  Scereliei,  ex 
Tatrum  SymhoUs. 

After  all,  Raynaud  waa  a  man  of  vast  aoquirement,  with  a 
great  How  of  ideas,  hut  tastelet^s,  and  void  of  all  judgment. 
An  anecdote  may  be  recorded  of  him,  which  puts  in  a  clear 
light  the  state  of  these  literary  men.  Baynaud  was  one  day 
pressing  hard  a  reluctant  bookseller  to  publish  one  of  his 
works,  who  replied — "  Write  a  book  like  Father  Barri's,  and 
1  shall  be  glad  to  print  it,"  It  happened  that  tiie  work  of 
Sarri  was  pillaged  from  Baynaud,  and  was  much  liked,  while 
the  original  lay  on  the  shelf.  However,  this  oidy  served  to 
provoke  a  fresh  attack  from  our  redoubtable  hero,  who  vin- 
dicated his  rights,  and  emptied  his  quiver  on  him  who  had 
been  plougliing  with  his  heifer. 

Such  are  the  writers  who,  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  with- 
Lout  the  pains  of  composition,  have  ofben  apologised  for  their 
I  Mpeated  productions,  by  dedaring  that  they  write  only  for 
1  their  own  amusement ;  hut  such  private  theatricals  aliould 
I  sot  be  brought  on  the  public  stage.  One  Catherinot  all  his 
I  life  was  printing  a  countless  n\imhi\  oi  feuilUi  volantei  in 
■  'liistory  and  on  antiquities,  each  consisting  of  about  three  or 
I  fiiur  leaves  in  quarto :  Leuglet  du  Fresnoy  calls  him  "  grand 
i  Auteur  des  pebits  livres."  This  gentleman  liked  to  live 
I  unong  antiquaries  and  historians;  but  with  a  crooked  head- 
I 'piece,  stunk  with  whims,  and  hard  with  knotty  comhinatioiis, 
eHU  overloaded  with  prodigious  erudition,  he  could  nut  ease  it 
K«t  a  less  rate  than  by  an  occasional  dissertation  of  three  or 
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four  quarto  pages.     He  appears  to  liave  published  about  two  1 
hundred  piecex  of  this  sort,  cmch  sought  after  by  tbe  ourioiu 
for  their  rarity ;  Brunet  complaina  he  could  nevtir  discover  » 
complete  collectioa.     But  Catherinct  may  escape  "  the  paioa 
and  penalties"  of  our  voluminoxia  writers,  for  De  Bure  thiaki 
he  generously  printed  them  to  di>!tribute  among  his  IHends. 
Such  endless  writers,  provided  they  do  not  print  themselrea 
into  an  alms-house,  may  be  allowed  to  print  themselves  out; 
aod  we  would  accept  the  apology  which  Monsieur  Catherinot 
has  framed  for  himself,  whic:h  I  find  preserved  in  Segeri 
Memoriw  Librorum  Jiariorum.      "  1  must  be  allowed  my  J 
freedom  in  my  studies,  for  I  substitute  my  writings  for  >  | 
game  at  the  tennis-court,  or  a  club  at  the  tavern  ;  ] 
eounted  among  my  honours   these   opuseiila  of  miDB,  hut  I 
merely  as  harmless  amusements.      It  is  my  partridge,  as  9 
with  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  my  cat,  as  with  Pope  St.  I 
Gregory ;  my  little  dog,  aa  with  St.  Donunick  (  my  lamb,  I 
as  with  St.  Francis;  my  great  black  mastiff,  as  with  Cot-f 
neliua  Agrippa ;  and  my  tame  hare,  as  with  Justus  Iiipsiog."  , 
I  have  since  discovered  in  Niceron  that  this  Catherinot  could  I 
never  get   a  printer,  and   was  rather  compelled   to   study  fl 
economy  in  his  two  hundred  quartos  of  four  or  eight  pages:  J 
bis  paper  was  of  inferior  quality ;  and  when  he  could  not  get  I 
his  dissertations  into  his  prescribed  number  of  pages,  he  used  I 
to  promise  the  eud  at  another  time,  which  did  not  always  1 
happen.     But  his  greatest  anxiety  wa.s  to  publish  and  spr^  I 
his  works ;  in  despair  be  adopted  an  odd  expedient.     When-  I 
ever  Monsieur  Catherinot  came  to  Paris,  he  nsed  to  haunt  i 
the  quaies  where  books  are  sold,  and  while  he  appeared  to  be  1 
looking  over  them,  be  adroitly  shded  one  of  his  own  disaer-  I 
tations  among  these  old  books.     He  be^an  this  mode  of  I 
publication  early,  and  continued  it  to  hia  last  days.     He  f 
died   with  a  perfect   conviction   that  he   had  secured   his  J 
immortality ;  and  in  this  manner  had  disposed  of  more  than  I 
one  edition  of  bis  unsaleable  works.     Kiceron  has  given  the  I 
titles  of  118  of  bis  things,  which  he  had  looked  over. 
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EOITLEIGE,  WAIIES,  &  ROUTLEDGE'S 

Stfa  fist  of  IllMstratei  §0ob 

SniTASLE  FOB  PRESENTS. 


THE    Z-AVOtraUTS     GIFT     BOOKS    OV    THE    BBASOW. 

Price  21b.,  elegantly  bonnd,  gilt  edgSB,  wifh  Stfiel  Platea  from  Birket 
Foster's  deBig;n9, 

THE  UPPER  EHINE,  from  Mayenz  to  the  Lake  of 
Constanz.  Its  Picturesque  Scenery  and  Historical  Aesoaiatione. 
DeGcriWl  by  Henri  Mathbw,  and  Illustrated  with  Steel  Engruvings 
of  the  followinK  places,  from  Original  Drawinsa  by  Birket  Fostbr: — 
Oppenheim — Worms  —  Mannbeim  —  Speier — Heidelberg — Stmsburg — 
FrtiiburR — Basle — Khei  nielden — Laufenbut^ — Egli  san— -Son  affbauean — 
Bliine  Falle,  Scbaffbauaeu — Island  of  KuicLenau — The  Lake  of  CoastanK 
— The  City  of  Constant,  from  the  Harbour — The  Council  HaUatConsttuus 
— Fried rictahafen — Lindau,  and  BregeQE. 


baa  caught  tha  tpirit  of  cub 


Md.^Tlie  ^Sil'mi  wlSohtbe  art 


H 


Fnce  21e,,  cloth  gilt,  or  £1  lis.  S3,  morocco  elegant, 

OME     AFFECTIONS     PORTRAYED     BY     THE 

POETS.     Seluctad  and  Mited  by  Chahi^  MjCKAr,     Illuatrated 


with  One  Hundred  exquisite  Engravings  from  Origii 

George  Thomas. 
John  Gilbert. 
F.  W.  Tcpham. 
William  Harvey. 
Thomas  B.  Dalziel. 
A.  Maddon. 
J.  A I  Ion  Paaquier. 
J.  M.  Camck. 
EngTHTed  by  Iho  Brothers  DalzioL 
'Tha  illtutratlong,  aDzmTing.  isd  Eaneni  sppcarance  uf  Ti 
"  '    .nd  IbarnueldT  arrulia  tbui  anj  he  h>?B  Be 
tha  SiiDiSla  (ih  book  oribe  aaawn."— .£> 


Alfred  Elmore,  R.A. 
F.  B.  Pii-kersgill,  B.A. 
J.  E.Millnii,R.A. 
John  Tenniel, 
John  Abeolon. 
J.  R.  Clayton. 
tS.Dnncaji. 


J.  Sleigh. 
Q.  DodgBOD. 
U,  Weir. 
Aleiander  Johnatoas 


Price  21»^  cloth  gilt,  or  £1  Xln.  6(1. 

LONGFELLOWS  POETICAL  WORKS.  Tl»e  most 
BplendiJ  llliutnited  Bditinii  svcr  piiUished.  On  tinted  pmper.  ViA 
Denigna  bj  Johk  Oilbebt,  eugniiud  by  Messrs.  Dalzibl  ia  tho  finwi 
rtjle  of  art.    _ 

The  Portrait  that  enriches  tbi»  edition  is  the  only  one  the  Poet  tm 
ever  wt  for,  smA  Thirtj-Cbree  Pieoes  are  inclndi^d  in  it  that  are  not  in  anj 
other  IlluBtrated  "  Luogfetlow's  Poems."  UciTeraalljr,  it  in  now  acknoir- 
ledgiid  to  bo  tba  most  exquisite  IlluBtraled  Bonk  lately  produced. 

tu«e  Iweo  FEnpIoyed  on  lit  pictori^  mdomramiU.  and  f #17  CVtaifoUy  bud  he  u-FutfCd 

bil  U»lr.     Ut.  tJUbert  wort,  in  Ihe  trns  Ipint  of  m  poel.     Mr.  UiagteUtm  m    '     

fMlproudoflbi.proof  ot  hisimpuliuitjiiiBEglMd."— ..1-^— - 

KEW   WORK  ON   SOUTH   AFRICAN  FIELD   SPOKTS. 
In  1  vol.,  price  10s.  6d.,  8ia,  cloth  gilt. 

SPORTING  SCENES  AMONG   THE   KAFFIRS  OF 
SOUTH   AFRICA.    By  Captain   DftAvaos.   R.A.     With   Eighl 
Large  Ulustralinna,  printed  in  Colours,  Ivom  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

'liiiB  work  is  the  result  of  the  gennine  eiperiences  of  ^  practical  sporu- 
man.  It  ia  eauBcially  valuable  rrom  the  fact  that  Captain  Drsyson  19 
■killed  in  the  Kaffir  language,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  travel  omon" 
the  nativea,  and  to  communicate  with  them  direutly,  without  the  encura- 
brancB  of  an  uiterpralBr.  In  it  will  he  found  many  inleraating  details  of 
Msking,  tracking,  and  slaying  the  varioUB  South  African  game  :    together 


In  royal  8va,  price  IBs.,  cloth  gilt,  Vol.  I.  of 
■pOTJTLEDGFS  SHAKSPEARE.     Edited  by  Hottj 


Stadm^n  and  Illustrated  by  Juhb  Gi 
Dlume  of  tbit  iuperhly  lUu.tnitod  editinn  i>  no-  roady.    Boms 


■ndatiDnii       I 


rC;K 


Imperial  8va,  price  21a., 

THE  LOWER  RHINE,  from  Rotterdam  to  Mayenz. 
Its  I-ictureaquo  Scenery  and  Historical  AsBocintions.  Hluslratt! 
by  BiBKET  FosTEH,  and  Described  by  Henhy  Mathew.  Twenty  Line 
EngTBTinga,  esecuted  in  the  highest  stylo  of  art,  from  Bwebt  Fobteb's 
drawingB. 

"Here  we  baio  bcni  buigiiur  dcliebt^d  oier  'Tbe  Rbinc  ud  its  PioturtHBa 
Bosoory,'  u  illiislratod  by  Mr.  Birkol  PostiT,  and  dmoribed  bj  Mr.  Hbutt  Minbci 
InitMif  ilweremmnlino-nBlrMni,  and  ils  hislofj  nod  Jegendi  wentbtABi 
tributiua  ta  roiii»Btw  liieratuTB.    lUtojetlier  1,  cemplin;  took."-    '■■ 


In  S  vols,  post  8to,  price  19b.  clutli  lettered. 

MICHAUD'8    HISTORY    OF    THE    CKUSA 
The   Fbet  English  Edidpn  translated  from    the  French 
Kotea.    Memoir  and  Preface  by  W.  Boebon. 

ict[v  amiable  lo  Ihd  propvr  flllJDg   up  at  *  bisIDTf  of 
'in  mildng  Td 


nible  b 


3liiitid'ji  ndMirable  «{ 


In  1  vol.  8vo,  price  14a.  oloth  lelterod. 

rrUE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION   TO    THE   CRIMEA 

-»-  By  W.  H.  BnssELf,,  The  Time)'  "  Special  Correspondent."  Being 
s  BeTiEed  Edition  of  "  ITie  War,"  with  addiliona  and  oorreclinns.  IUub- 
triLted  with  Plans  of   Che  Bsttlca,  Woodcum,  and   Steel  Portrait  of 


I 


lu  (he  fkU  at  aebiBtopol, 

Hfl  t  know  it,  reepfoliuB 
m>  hands  (miDfgrthEin 
V  of  Ihs  work  ia  obicBj 


In  poet  8vn,  price  Ss.  clotli  gilt. 
HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest 


to  the  Present  Time.     By  C 


niuati-st^d  with 


LAND!! 
By  til 


•  ."—SoTlk  Wala  Cin^iicU. 
In  fcap,  Bvo,  price  le.  6d.,  or  Zs.  doth  gilt. 
ANDMARKS   OP    THE    HISTORY    OF   GREECE. 

tlieBer.JAMEB  Whitb. 

Ith  its  compKnioa  Toinine,  Aaer^n  to  hnvD  n  pUoe  in  b\btj  bouse 
wDvcD  luHre  w  youDff  rpBd«t4.  ftvd  in  muij  n  tiouK  when  tiv^n  Hrp  none  but 

knovled^  mt  earn  man  0^  RJtH  duwn  1o  irritein  tbaaitnplHt  waj  ItLeiitQrf  of  npeopLs 
Ibr  ■  piHipls'l  raading," — Examiner. 

In  fop.  8vo,  pricB  2b.  cloth,  or  Zs.  fld.  roan  lettered. 

GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     A  New 
Edition,  with  Continuation  to  the  Death  of  WeUing:ton.    With 
Portrajta  of  all  the  Sovereigns. 

'    ■•  It)  thli  edilioD,  the  editor  hna  added  loms  Ibcti  wMcb  had  been  orrrlookid  bv 
(llaiuUior.  uid  preceded  the  oriKinil  nnrk  bf  ■  ibort  DDIiw  of  the  airber  kitlotj. 


•5?-7.„„, 


1  of  School  Bo^ka  of  th 


Jditiont  qf  Standard  and  Popular  WorJkt. 

Klstory. 

Niw  EcliHon,  brooght  down  to  the  Pbrco  of  Paris,  1S56. 
la  i  vols.  8to.  price  £1  lOs.  clolh  lettered. 

EUSSELL'S  MODEEN  EUEOPE,  with  a  View  of  the 
ProgroBs  of  Society  from  the  Riss  of  the  Modem  Kingdomg.  Ne« 
Edition,  continued  to  the  Penix  of  Paris,  1856,  to  which  ia  added  a.  oom- 
pendiouB  Index  compiled  eiprcealj  for  this  Edition. 

The  FouRTB  V01.DHE,  from  the  jear  160!  to  1856,  ia  aold  sepsratel;, 
price  lOs.  6d.;  it  forms  the  beat  handbook  of  Heneral  History  for  tbi 
lisl  hdifcentarj  that  can  be  had.  All  tba  Candidates  for  the  Gurem- 
tnent  Civil  Service  are  eiamined  ia  "  Rusaell'B  Modem  Europe," 
their  koowledge  of  Gensral  UislDr/. 

Id  2  vols.  crovD  Sio,  cloth,  price  Se.,  or  in  1  vol  cluth  gill^  8b.  t 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EXTRAOBDTNABT  POPOXAE  I 
DELUSIONS.    BjCHAMLEfl  MACEir,  LL,D.   The  Third  Edition.  ] 
lilastratad   with   Oae    Hundred   and  Tweut;  Eugravinge,  from  s 
FiiatB  and  other  authentio  sources. 

Among  which  will  be  found  the  following  mteresLiug  gub.fects:— 
South  Sei.  Bcbhle,  The  Tdufdiiania,  BeLtcs,  Modern  Profhioibi^   | 

DuELaaudOliDEALB,  LovEOFTHEMiEVELLOUa,  TheO    P.  Masi*,  Hw    I 

Crusades,  The  WiTtu  Masia,  The  Slow  PotaosERS,  Haukteo  Housn,  1 
The  Ai.cnvMiBTfl, — Pketendbd  ANinjuirr  of  the  Aet,  Avic&hma,  At- 
BERToa  MAOMtia,  Thou  AS  AauiHAB,  Eaimond  Lulu,  Kooer  Ba<!oi(,  Pote 
JoHB  XXn^  CoKSELius  AsRiFPAi  Paracelbds,  Db.  Dee  and  Edward 
KittLT,  The  CoBMOPOUTB,  SsBDivooinB,  The  RoBionnoiAMB,  Alchjniical 
Write™  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  De  Lisle,  Albkht  Ai.nrs,  Cottnt 
DB  St   Gbruainb,  Caqliobtko,  Present  State  of  the  Scieuces,  &r.. — 

F0RTIJHE.TELLINO,  The  MAONETlBEItB,  &c. 

In  I  TOl.  post  8to,  price  Ss.  cloth  lettered. 

BONNECHOSE'S  HISTOEY  OF  FRANCE.     The  fiwt  I 

English  Edition.    Translated  h;  W.  ItneeoH,  Ebc;..  TranslaUjr  d  I 

Michand'B  "History  of  the  Cnisndes,"  &c.    With  Illnstralions  and  Index.  J 

there  11  tio  English  nuuual  of  French  bUtoi?  >t  ODee  to  porUble  mid  autben^  w 
thil."— ni  Omardiax. 

In  1  vol.  post  Bvo,  price  5s.  cloth  lettered, 

FELICE'S   HISTOEY  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS  OP   ' 
FRANCE,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time.    TraQslaled  from  the  Revised  and  Corrected  Edition. 

a1q(in#^i  '  Refarmalion;* 


elwith  iill«Meflea'_  ..„_._ , 

;gnenU1;, more  ioteieiljiie  aiid  monnoialHuB    I 


of  Standard  a»d  Popular  Workf. 


BlBtory. 

In  I  vol.  rojal  8to,  price  fls.  tti.  cloth  extra. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  POPES.  By  LeopI)ld  Bankk. 
Including  their  Church  snd  StBte,  tho  He-organiialion  of  tho 
InquiaitioiL,  the  Rise,  Progreaa,  and  Consolidation  of  the  JeBuilB,  (ind 
the  meana  taken  to  effect  the  Counter-raformBtioQ  in  Gennady,  lo  rarive 
Eonmnism  m  France,  and  to  enppreas  Prolfiatflnt  Printlplea  in  tlio  South 
of  Europe.  Translated  from  the  last  edition  of  tho  Gorman  hj  Walter 
E.  Kelly,  of  Tiinit;  Colleg;e,  Dublio. 

"  This  tTHulBtjoD  of  Bimliewe  consider  to  be  Teiy  superior  to  Mr  olhor  in  Uia 
Xngliah  laagnBge." — Dublin  RnietB. 

In  amall  post  8to,  price  5b.  cloth  extra. 
■EMBASSIES   AND    FOREIGN  COURTS.     A  fcstory 
'  Diplomacy.      By  Thb  BoviNa   EBaLiBHMiH.      The  Second 


I'Sdidon. 


In  smalt  pant  Svo,  price  5b.  cloth  eitra,  gilt. 

PICTURES  FROM  THE  BATTLE  FIELDS.    By  The 
Rovma  Enolinhmak.    Tho  Third  Edition,  with  lllustratious  from 
Sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  and  Chapters  reapocting — 


Sculflri    and    its    Hos- 

The Commissariat 

The  Bashi-BsHiuk. 

pitals. 
M.^s  Nightingale. 

A  Camp  Dmner. 

EuBsian    Officers    and 

Soldiers. 

Balnkiava. 

The  Heights  before 

The  French  Officer. 

A  Snow  Storm. 

Sebastopol. 

■Wb  Zouave. 

^cturai  of  Turkinh  lil^  n 

fas  verj  lit-biM  of  ■  ifou.. 

the  'Horing  Bneliihrnu,- 

ttiat  "ore,  wMk  iftor  -Hk, 

oiaWord>?'-wLdidnDl 

r^Md  -ha  will  not  ilunh: 

onr  Iml^'^"  fti°n3— tht 

"'ise '■""""■ 

noodlM-thB  ■  Boring  Engl 

hiuan/  for  this  new  bool 

I 


In  fcap.  8to,  price  Is.  8d.  strongly  bound,  or  in  cloth  gilt,  2b., 
or  with  the  QuesCioDB  ojid  Coloured  Map,  red  sheep,  3e. 

LANDMARKS   OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
By  the  Kev.  JiUEa  White.    (The  Twenty-second  Thousand.) 
■'  We  bi)ia  thii  to  be  » pitlem  valume  ofcbeiip  litentore.    It  it  lo  writtBD  Oat  it 
._;, ndanlighlen  f^ ' — ■  "---■---■-  -i ■- 


kovirledeBi 


"f^ni 


uid  proAt,  lo 


poLiebed  eol 


igliebH 


*  Ii  pUced  on  bha  liat  of  Bohool  B< 


urkable  abilllT,  hiring  u  lucb 


ckJ  iDHtiDcl  end  m  full 
non-pliice  cmnpilatiDD- 
1  ttjic  Df  ilB  owQ,  ud 


Cheap  Editions  of  Standard  and  PopulaP  Worhi. 


*•  -.^ 


In  4  ToIi.  crown  8to,  price  lOi.,  or  in  2  vols,  doth  gilt^  lOs. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.   JOHNSON,  with  nume. 
rous  Portnitfl,  Viewf,  and  Cliaracteristic  DesignB,  engraved  from 
autiientio  sources. 

*'  Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  beroie  poets,  Shakspemre  ia  oot  more 
decidedly  the  first  of  dnunatists,  Demosthencri  ia  iKit  more  decidedly  the  first  of 
orators,  than  Boswell  is  the  first  of  biograpners.  Many  of  the  greatest  men  that 
have  erer  lived  have  written  biography.  Boswell  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that 
ever  liTe<l,  and  he  has  beaten  them  all.  His  was  talent,  and  nnomnmon  talent,  aixl  to 
Jemmy  Boswell  we  indeed  owe  many  hours  of  supreme  delight." — ^JfaeaaUay. 

In  crowrn  8vo,  price  28.  M.  clot  extra,  gilt. 

THE  LIFE,  PUBLIC  AND  DOMESTIC,  OF  THE 
KlGHT  HON.  EDMUND  BURKE.  By  Peteb  Burke,  Esq. 
(of  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Northern  Circatt).  Profusely  illustntcKl 
with  Portraits,  Scenes  of  Events,  and  Landscape  Views,  relating  to  the 
{j^reat  Orator  and  the  other  noted  persons  of  his  time  and  areer. 

"  Thin  Tolume  attempts  to  relate  the  biography  of  Edmund  Burke  as  a  private 
person  and  a  public  character  in  an  easily  intelligible  shape.  The  author's  aim  haa 
been  to  furnisn  a  plain  and  popular  biography,  in  which  he  trusts  he  has  succeeded." 

In  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  boards,  or  38.  6d.    loth  gilt 
T^  LLISTON'S  LIFE  and  ENTERPRISES.     By  George 

-A  i     Raymond.     Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  Engravings  on  sted, 
from  designs  by  Phiz,  Cruikshank,  &c. 

"  This  is  a  very  entertaining  memoir  of  one  of  the  most  gentlenuuily,  accomplished, 
and  versatile  ac-tors  who  adorned  the  English  stage,  l^e  life  of  B.  W.  Kilistoo, 
unlike  that  of  the  niigority  of  his  professional  brethren,  afibr<i9  ample  material'!  tors 
readal)le  hook,  and  this  volume  presents  indubitable  testimony  in  proof  of  that 
fact." — Morning  Pott. 


In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  28.  tfd.  clotb  extra. 

EXTRAORDINARY  MEN  :   tbeir  Boyhood  and  Early 
Youth.  By  William  Russell,  Esq.   The  Sixth  Edition,  illustrated 
wiUi  50  Engravings  of  Portraits,  Birthplaces,  Incidents,  &c.  &c. 

"What  a  title  to  interest  the  youth  of  this  nation!  It  teaches  in  eveiypage 
lossous  of  prudence,  frugality,  industry,  and  perseverance;  and  how  diificufties, 
moral  and  physical,  have  been  successfully  overcome." 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  price  28.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gilt. 

EXTRAORDINARY    WOMEN:    their   Girlhood  and 
Early  Years.     By  William  Russell,    Esq.      Illustrated  with 
numerous  Enjrravings  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Dalziel. 

This  volume  contains  the  lives  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  CbristiDa 
Queen  of  SSweden,  Catherine  Empress  of  Russia,  Mrs.  Fry,  Madame 
Roland,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Isabella  of  Castile,  Marie  Antoinette,  Lady 
Stanhope,  Madame  de  Genlis,  Mrs.  Opie,  &c.  &c. 


London:  Geoege  Routledge  &  Co.,  Fakbotgdon  Stbeet. 
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